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Men who stand much upon their dignity 
have not, as a rule, much else to stand 


upon. 


The world needs the service and help of 
the Church of Christ all the more because 
of the war. 


Where is the capacity for heaven to come 
from if it be not developed on earth?— 
Drummond, 


He has the price of every form of enjoy- 
ment, but he can’t locate the trails that 
lead to happiness. 


The work of the Church must not slacken, 
because of the war, but rather be pushed 


| with greater energy. 


If one is to see the King in his beauty 
he must be pure in heart; if he would fol- 
low Christ he must purify himself even as 
He is pure. 


God will put up with a great many things 
in the human heart, but there is one thing 
He will not put up with in it—a second 
place.—John Ruskin. 


Service brings to Man happiness that 
rises above comfort or discomfort, happi- 
ness that triumphs over physical pain, hap- 
piness that is the food of the soul. 


What we owe to the brave men who go 
at country’s call—and to brave women who 
send them forth, none can tell. May they 
come home “with their shield” not “on it.” 


Do not speak of “compensations” for the 
war. What can “compensate” the lonely, 
anguished heart or home. The one thing is 
duty—even. though hard—and trust even in 
darkness. 
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St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Founded by the late George Dickson, M. A. 
former Principal of Upper Canada 
College, and Mrs Dickson. 
University Matriculation. ‘Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art and Domestic Science, 
Supervised Athletics; Large Lawns, Swimming Bath. 
Mrs. Gror@r Dickson, President; 
Miss J. E. MAcgponanbp, J3.A., Principal. 


PROFITS PAYABLE in (815 


A booklet, giving several hundred 
illustrations of Profit returns 
under Policies maturing in 1915 
will be mailed by the Great-West 
Life to any interested enquirer. 
Present premium rates at all ages 
are also given. 


There could be no more con- 
vincing evidence of the value of 
the Policies of 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office : - WINNIPEG 


-) McShane Bell Foundry Co., Baltimore, Md. ,J.8-4 
— Watervliet (West Troy), N. Y. 


Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 
other Bells. Unequaled musical quality, 
Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal 
88 YZARS’ EXPERIENCE MEMORIALS A SPECIALTY 


DUPLEX AND WEEKLY OFFERING 
ENVELOPES 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Send to-day for Samples of our New Style 
Duplex envelopes and reduced price list. 


THE JACKSON PRESS 


Kingston, Ont. 


Published by Marshall Brothers, London, 
Edinburgh, New York. Postpaid $1.00. 

Order through booksellers, or from The 
Board of Home Missions, 626 Confederation 
Life Bldg, Toronto.—See next column. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


Owned and Controlled by the Presbyterian Church 
Reopened Sept. 8th 
In new building erected at a cost of $140,000 


The Building is COMPLETE IN EVERY RESPECT 

andis ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

All Departments fully equipped. For full information 
write for Calender. 


Rev. J. W. H. MILNE, B.A., D.D. 
President 


SAINT ANDREW’S| 
COLLEGE - Toronto 


Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal 
Military College and Business. 


Re-opens after Christmas Vacation 
on January 11th, 1915 


Rev. D. Bruce MacDonald,M.A.,LL.D.,Headmastert 


Circular sent on application 


YOUR OWN CHURCH 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


can supply you with everything necessary for your 
Church, Sunday School and Young People’s Society 
and with many things which you yourself use. 


The interesting new Catalogue is ready. 
Write NCW for a Copy. 


R. DOUGLAS FRASER, Preshyterian Publications, 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


ENJOYS A WIDE-SPREAD PATRONAGE! 


ELLIOTT 
UMB LL 


Yonge and Charles Streets, Toronto 


Is well known as one of the best Commercial 
Schools _in Canada. Open all year. nter any 
time. Write for Magnificent Catalogue. 


W. J. ELLIOTT, Principal. 
ASK YOUR 


DRUGGIST FOR McCLINTON’S SOAPS 


For over 100 years, they have held a high 
reputation for quality. 
McClinton’s Toilet and Shaving Soaps are made 
Solely from Pure Vegetable Oils and the Ash of 
Plants, and are the only Soapsthus made. Itis truly 


said :— IT IS NATURE’S SOAP, 
McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, 


Canadian Agent: 


Kenneth H. Munro, 533 Coristine Building, Montreal. 


TRAIL TALES 


OF WESTERN CANADA 
By Rey. F. A. Rospinson. 


Rev. C. W. Gordon, D.D., (Ralph Con- 
nor) in the introduction says:— 

“The new west is full of the broken 
drift-wood of humanity, showing the marks 
of the attrition of time and conflict and 
defeat—good stuff it is, but waste and 


Ireland 


lost. This book tells of its salvage, to the 
infinite joy of men, and to the glory of 
God. It will’ bring courage and hope to 


those who read it, and will do good 
wherever it goes.”—See first column. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


Another lap ended in the race of life and 
a new one begun. Soon the last lap and then? 
Well, I have only one life. I do not need 
another, could not use it, for this one never 
ends. A few rounds or laps here, like a boy 
whirling his sling with a stone in it, to get 
speed, and then away into the unseen, in 
the direction in which it is here started, to 
go on in that direction for evermore. 

The main thing in this life is to “get the 
range’—and that means direction rather 
than distance. Get the direction and the 
distance will take care of itself. 

Every year, day, hour adds to the cor- 
rectness of aim or otherwise, and that aim 
is the thoughts we think, the things we 
will to do and honestly try to do. 

The sighting point is Jesus Christ, and the 
only way towards Him is surrendering our 
will to His will, trusting in His Atonement 
for sin, living in His strength, following His 
footsteps. 

“Getting the range’ is a simple thing. 
‘Whosoever will” may find it. And if one 
has been “missing the mark” in the past, 
he can—here and now with this New Year— 
get the right direction if he “will.”’ None 
are too old, too ignorant, too far off the 
right track, to aim right henceforth if they 
will. The Sighting Point is ever in view. 
But remember, the longer one puts off 
“setting the range” the less likely is he to 
ever—‘will”’—to find it. Every year con- 
firms him in the wrong way. Moreover, the 
years are uncertain. This may be the last 
one; perhaps there is little, even of it. “Get 
the range’ and then whatever time there 
comes the launch into the unseen it will be 
in the right direction. 

The right direction means. following 
Christ, and His path always means service. 
He “came not to be Ministered unto, but to 
minister.” No life has “got the range’ or 
is aiming right that is not following His 
footsteps in this respect. 

There is one singular thing about “gettin 


YQ 


the range’ for life here and beyond; it 
is inseparable from trying to help others 
“get the range.” Christ's coming was not 
merely to ease men’s pains and ills and to 
comfort their sorrows, but to point their 
lives in the right direction. All else that 
He did and is now doing is merely inciden- 
tal to that work and a result of it. 

So with men. They are not aiming right, 
not after His fashion, not Christ’s ones, not 
Christians, if they are not aiming in some 
way, by example, by life, by work, to get 
others to aim right. The life that does not 
thus reach out, in thought, in wish, in 
prayer, in effort of some kind, to other 
lives, with a view of their “getting the 
range” is not itself aiming right, and, if it 
goes out into the beyond along that line, 
it will have all eternity to regret that itg 
direction had not been better. 

The Christian life—the Christ life—ig 
thus, by its very nature, a life of service. 
This service is given in many ways, in the 
life at home, at work, in church, in com- 
munity, in mission-field. It may be render- 
ed by word, by deed, by gift, by contribu- 
tion to the work of the Church. Its value 
cannot be measured by its amount, nor by 
numbers that see it and laud it, but by the 
spirit behind it. 

If one has not the “two mites’ then the 
“cup of.cold water.” If not even that, then 
the helpful and cheering word. If there is 
not opportunity for even that, then the 
kindly thought, the wish, the prayer. Yes— 
the prayer—and that prayer, even of the 
humblest and poorest, has no limitations, 
but may reach out and embrace the world. 

But let not the one who has opportunities 
and talents and means, think to substitute 
by prayer. The words of such are not 
prayers. They only mock God. True prayer 
is that which sceks, according to its power 
and opportunity, to answer itself. 

Thus let the New Year begin and con- 
tinue. If the past has been off the track, 
get onto it now and stay there. Then 
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whether this year or some future year calls 
us out into the unseen we will be on the 
right road, in the right direction, and the 
longer we live in that way the more will 
we be able to do in getting others in the 
right direction and thus add to the blessed- 
ness of being in that direction ourselves. 

Such a New Year is the sincere wish of 
the Record to its readers. May that wish 
be abundantly fulfilled. It rests with each 
one to make it realization. 


NOTES ON OUTLINE MAP 
Of the Shorter Catechism. 


The Shorter Ca chism is simply an out- 
line, in question and answer, of the truths 
taught and the duties commanded in the 
Word of God. 

There is no other book in the world 
which sets forth so simply and fully, and in 
such brief compass, the doctrines taught 
and the duties commanded in the Word of 
God, as does the Shorter Catechism. 

It assumes, from first to last, one seeking 
knowledge. He begins as if entirely ignor- 
ant, and his first question on awaking to 
consciousness, and looking about him, is— 
“What am I here for? ” “What is the Chief 
End of Man?” This ignorance is assumed 
all through as if a seeker after light were 
questioning his way. 

The answer in nearly every case suggests 
the following question. For example, 
when the ignorant inquirer’s first ques- 
tion is answered, the answer suggests the 
second question. The answer to the second 
suggests a third question, and 30 on, each 
answer suggesting another question, until 
an outline of the whole sum of revealed 
truth is taught and learned. 

The answer to the third question tells 
of two great divisions of truth taught in 
the Bible, doctrines to be believed and 
duties to be performed, 

Questions 4 to 38 deal with truths to 
be believed, beginning with God, and follow- 
ing down through human history the story 
of Sin and Redemption; how God’s love fol- 
lowed man and won him back again, until 
the final triumph at the resurrection and 
the blessedness of the future life. Q. 38. 

Questions 39-107 deal with the duties 
required of man. To put the matter in 
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another way, Questions 4-38 deal with 
what God has done. Questions 39-107 
deal with what He wishes us to do. 


In studying the following map, read 
down the first narrow column on the left 
side. It reads as follows—What God's 
word teaches—about God—about His plan— 
and the carrying out of that plan—about 
the Covenant of Works, about its breaking— 
and the result—about the Covenant of 
Grace—who purchased its benefits for us— 
who applies its benefits to us, and what 
these benefits are. 

Then read with it the second narrow 
column. It reads thus,—What man is to 
believe about God, (Q. 4, What He is,—Q. 
5, His Unity,—Q. 6, His Trinity.)—about 
His plan,—(Q. 7, its nature,)—and the 
carrying out of that plan; (Q. 8, How car- 
ried out, Q. 9; in Creation, Q.210)s inane 
Creation of man,—Q. 11, in Providence) ,— 
and so on, down to the end of the column. 

Then read in the same way the third 
column as follows:—What God’s Word com- 
mands,—under a Covenant of Works,—(Q. 
39-84)—and under a Covenant of Grace,— 
(Q. 85-107). 

Then read carefully each question and 
answer and see how completely the whole 
links together into one grand system of 
truth taught us in the Word of God. 

The man or woman who knows ihe 
Shorter Catechism intelligently has a com- 
plete system of Theology, which, the more 
it is studied, in all its different parts, be- 
comes more wonderful in its’ sublimity and 
grandeur as it sweeps forward from the 
beginning, down through time, and onward 
to Hternity. 

The only time that any one learns the 
Shorter Catechism is in childhood. It may 
seem a task; much of it may not be then 
understood; but it is laying up a treasury 
of knowledge for later years, which wili 
be more fully prized the more it is studied, 
even to life’s end. 

Parents and teachers who teach it to 
their children, and try to do so intelligently, 
are doing those children a service, and 
giving them a treasure, greater far tha: 
if they could leave them an earthly fortune. 
Those who neglect to teach it are depriving 
their children of a treasure house of Bible 
knowledge most precious. 


THE SHORTER CATECHISM. 


Ce Q. 1. 
INTRODUCTION } Q. 2. 
Lleeny 


Doctrine, what God’s Word teaches, 
Q. 1-38. 


What God’s 
Word 
Teaches 


about God, 
about His plan, 


and the | 
carrying out . 
ef tnat plan, | 


about the 
Covenant of 
Works, 


about its 
breaking, 


and the result; 
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about the 
Covenant of 
Grace, 


Who 
purchased 
its benefits 

for us, 
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Who applies 
its benefits 
to us, 
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and what 
those benefits < 
are, 
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4. What God is. 

5. His Unity. 

6. His Trinity. 

7. Its nature. 

8. How carried out. 
9. In Creation. 

10. Creation of Man. 
11. Im Providence. 
12. Its making. 
13. Broken by sin. 
14. What sin is. 
15. First parents’ sin. 
16. All fallen. 

17. The fallen state. 
18. Its sinfulness. 
19. its misery. 


20. Its making. 


21. Who He was. 

22. Became Man. 
23. His work. 

24. As prophet. 

25. As priest. 

26. As king. 

27. His humiliation. 
28. His exaltation. 


29. Who He is. 
30. How He works. 
31. What He does. 


34.| In this life. 
25,| 

37. At death. 

38. At resurrection. 


The end for which man was made. 
The Rule to guide him to that end. 
What that Rule teaches, Doctrine and Duty. 


Duty, what God’s Word commands, 


Q. 82. These daily broken 
ose and 


Q. 39-107. 

What God’s 

Word 

Commands 
Q. 39. Obedience. 
Q. 40. Rule of obedience. 
Q@. 41. Where found. 

under the 

Covenant of | c The Ua t 

Works! ommandments. 

Q 
Q 


. 84. Wrath deserved. 


and under 
the Covenant 
of Grace. 
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85. Way of Escape. 

86. What Faith is. 

87. Repentance ? 

88. Means of Grace ? 
THE WORD. 

89. its use. 


. 90. How to use it. 
THE SACRAMENTS. 


91. Their use. 

92. Their nature. 
3. Pneir number. 
$4. Baptism. 

95. its subjects. 


. 96. TheLord’sSupper. 


97. How to observe it. 
FRAYER. 


Q. 98. What it is. 
@. 99. The rule for it. 
Q. 100. 


TheLord’sPrayer 
> with its six 
| petitions. 

07. 


a 
' 
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AWFUL—BUT RIGHT. 


War is right when it is in defence of the 
weak or in the maintenance of human 
liberties against tyranny and oppression. 
War is right when the policeman halts and 
fetters robber or marauder, whether that 
marauder be one man or a million, and 
whether the police be a single officer or the 
manhood of a nation. Weighed in this 
balance, Britain’s war is eminently right. 
She entered it most unwillingly and after 
all honorable efforts to keep the peace had 


failed. It was forced upon her by the 
marauder, as a necessity which she could 
not avoid. 


For four things our Empire is to-day in 
the most terrible struggle of all her history. 


For Honor. 


Not the kind of honor that has often led 
to great wars on account of some slight, 
real or fancied, but for honor as opposed 
to dishonor and faithlessness and shame. 
Had she deserted France in her hour of 
peril, and consented to Germany stripping 
France of her Colonial Empire provided 
she would not take away French Home Em- 
pire, which was the infamous proposal 
made by Germany to Britain if the latter 
would keep out of the war, she could never 
again have had self-respect nor déserved 
the respect of other peoples. Hers would 
have been dishonour and shame so long as 
nations continue. 


For Truth. 

Britain and France and Germany had 
signed a mutual agreement many years 
ago, pledging themselves, giving their 
bond, to maintain and defend the neutral- 
ity of Belgium. This was not merely an 
act of friendliness towards a small nation, 
but for the peace of Hurope. Belgium’s 
position, between Germany and France, if 
she were kept inviolate, would do much 
to preserve peace, for then there would be 
less risk of Germany attacking France or 
France Germany. 

Germany broke her pledge, called her 
bond a “‘scrap of paper’ and without cause 
invaded Belgium, to get through to France, 
and Britain could not do other than de- 
fend the nation to which she was pledged. 
Other nations might prove false to bond 
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and pledge, not so Britain. Had she failed, 
her pledged word would have ever been a 
by-word and a reproach, as Germany's 
word must henceforth be. 


For Life. 


Britain is fighting for her lNfel) The 
Main objective of Germany was not France 
nor Russia. These were only steps to Bri- 
tain. Her policy was to persuade Britain 
to keep quict until France and Russia had 
been subdued. Then, perhaps, a rest, and 
then a Germany, and then Bri- 
tain’s turn, with no allies to help, and then 
the North American Continent, and the 
realization of the German National song, 
“Deutschland, Deutschland, uber alles, uber 
alles in der Welt.” “Germany, Germany, 
over all, over all in the world.” Britons, the 
world over, would have been slaves, and our 
children hereafter born to a heritage of 
bondage. 


mightier 


For Right. 


Highest and best of all, British is fight- 
ing the battle of right, of the world’s free- 
dom. The struggle now going on is not 
between nations but between principles and 
ideals. 

On the one side is the spirit of militar- 
ism which glories only in the strength of 
armies and arms, and rules by the power 
of the sword, and which would bring all 
things in the world into subjection to it- 
self. On the other side is the spirit of 
freedom, which seeks the right to think 
and live, not at the caprice of others, but 
in ordered liberty—where all are combined 
for the good of each and each seeks the 
good of the whole. 

These two spirits and ideals, on the one 
side the primal law of the jungle, and on 
the other the highest velopment of 
humanity, are the ideals at issue in the 
great world struggle to-day. 

May our Empire and her Allies fight 
the good fight in a spirit worthy the ideal 


.for which they have been forced to con- 


tend. May they have courage and strength 
and success. May there be enlightenment 
to those whose ideals have led them into a 
war of aggression and wrong, and through 
defeat may their eyes be opened, and their 
national life be made more worthy. 


Church Union Committees. 


The Union Committee of our own Church 
met in Toronto on the 15th of December 
ult., and the Joint Union Committee of the 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congregation- 
alist Churches, on the two following days. 
The events leading up to these meetings 
were as follows: 

Nearly a dozen years ago Committees on 
Union were appointed by the three Churches, 
sixty men each by the two former and 
thirty by the latter, to see if they could 
agree upon a Basis of Union, After eight 
years they did so, and that Basis was later 
submitted to the people for their judgment. 

After completing the Basis, the Method- 
ist Church did not reappoint its Union Com- 
mittee, and has had no Union Committee 
for the past four years. Our own Union 
Committee has been reappointed by the 
Assembly, and has met annually. 


Last summer, on the recommendation of 
the Majority of its Union Committee, our 
Assembly, by majority, agreed to invite the 
other Churches to renew negotiations, to 
consider an ‘Amended Basis’—‘“in the 
hope” that next Assembly might send down 
the question again to our people. 

The Executive of our Union Committee 
visited the Dominion Methodist Conference, 
which met in Ottawa last September, and 
invited them to renew Union negotiations. 
That Conference appointed again its Com- 
mittee on Union and the joint Committees 
have met as above stated. 


There were three main points to be 
brought before these Commiitees. One was 
the amendments that have been suggested in 
the Basis since it was first completed. These 
are mostly unimportant and leave it sub- 
stantially unchanged. Another point was 


to choose a name for the new Church—if it 
should come—and also names for its Courts 
and Officials. A third point was the legal 
aspects of the whole question, 

We will try to give in brief 
readers would have seen and heard 
- they been there. 


what our 
had 


Our Own Union Committee. 


It met, as above stated, 14 December. 
About half the sixty members were present. 


Letters were read from some of the other 
half, explaining their absence, some approv- 
ing, some disapproving. 

At the opening there was laid upon the 
table, signed by over a dozen members of 
the Committee—only part of them present— 
a statement protesting against the action of 
the Executive in visiting the Methodist Con- 
ference in the darkest September days of 
the war, and inviting them to renew 
negotiations, and in calling together, at the 
present time, this Committee, for which 
it was claimed there was no pressing neces- 
sity. 

The statement gave two grounds of pro- 
test:—(1) the cost of this meeting—usually 
about two thousand dollars from Mission 
Funds—at a time of such unexpected finan- 
cial stringency, when some of the Mission 
Boards of our Church have omitted their 
Autumn meetings to save expense; and (2) 
the world crisis, so unforeseen by the 
Assembly, when all parties throughout the 
Empire are dropping all contentious matters 
until the war be past. 

The answer to this protest was that they 
had but carried out the will of the Assem- 
bly, and the reply was that entirely new 
conditions have arisen because of the war. 


The Committee then proceeded with its 
work. Considerable time was given to the 
legal aspects of the case. 

The majority of the Committee assumed 
that they represented the major part of the 
Church and also assumed that there would 
be no difficulty in getting legislation to 
take all the property of the Presbyterian 
Church into the United Church, but said 
they would be generous to those who did 
not see their way to go into the Union. 

The minority in the Committee claimed 
that ‘the others, in pressing Union, could 
only represent those who by their vote had 
asked for Union; that only twenty-seven per 
cent. of the membership of our Church had 
voted for Union on the present Basis; that 
as the Presbyterian Church is continuing, 
with a very large proportion of her present 
membership, she would retain all her rights 
and privileges that no legislature would 
dream of such wholesale confiscation; and 
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they read to the Committee legal advice, 
recently received, to that effect. 

At length the majority passed a resolu- 
tion, to be laid before the Joint Union Com- 
mittee, expressing their readiness to share 
with those who remain behind, thus officially 
recognizing the continuance of the Presby- 
terian Church, and a willingness to divide 
the Church as well as its property. 

The minority in the Committee showed 
that such a course, even if it could be car- 
ried out, would not mean greater union 
or unity, but greater division in the Church 
of Christ. 

The discussion upon the other two sub- 
Jects, “amendments” and ‘names,’ was in 
substance similar to that in the Joint Union 
Committee, given below. 


The Joint Union Committee. 


After each Committee had met by itself, 
15 Dec., the three Committees met in Joint 
Union Committee the two following days. 

This was the first meeting of the Joint 
Union Committee held for six years. Its 
last previous meeting was in 1908. The 
meetings of the Union Committee held from 
year to year, and widely reported, have 
simply been those of the Union Committee 
of our own Church. 

At the outset of this joint meeting, each 
Convener was asked for a report from his 
own Church. After this report from the 
Conveners there was laid upon the table a 
Statement, signed by fourteen members of 
The Presbyterian Union Committee—some 
present, more absent—shewing the situa- 
tion in that Church, the strong oppositions, 
and the decision of a large part of it to 
continue “The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada.” 

The Joint Committee then took up the 
three main points already mentioned, viz.:— 
The amendments to the Basis, the naming 
of the hoped for Church and its courts and 
officials, and the legal aspects of the ques- 
tion. 


(1) The suggested amendments were 
chiefly changes of wording, or explanatory 
statements, or minor excisions or additions, 
and left the Basis practically unchanged. 

On several occasions, when a difficulty 
emerged, it was agreed to leave it over 
for the United Church, when—and if—it 
becomes a fact. In favor of such a course 
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it was stated that the United Church would 
have wisdom to deal with all such matters. 
In opposition it was held that the terms of 
a Union are better settled before than after, 

The “Settlement Committee,’ which has 
often been a storm centre, came out as 
supreme as ever, having practical control 
in the relationship of ministers and congre- 
gations . The intercourse between this Com- 
mittee and the ministers or congregations 
is, in some cases—‘throwgh the Presby- 
tery’—but only as a channel of communica- 
tion. All authority is vested in the Settle- 
ment Committee. 


(2) The legal aspect was again consider- 
ed, the two opposite views again finding 
confident expressi 1, but legal authorities 
who were present were rather reticent on 
this point, admitting the difficulties of 
legislation in view of opposition. 

Re the proposal of the Presbyterian Com- 
mittee to provide for a division in that 
Church, the other Churches were non-com- 
mittal, and stated that they did not fee} 
called upon to express an opinion at this 
stage. 


(3) The naming of the hoped for Church, 
and its courts and officials, was a pleasant 
and interesting proceeding. 

Several excellent names for a new Chris- 
tian denomination were proposed—“The 
Reformed Church in Canada’—“The Unicon 
Church of Canada,’—“The Union Evangeli- 
cal Church of Canada”—‘“The United Church 
in Canada’—and “The United Church of 
Canada.” 

The latter was finally chosen, but had to 
run the ‘gauntlet of criticism from those 
who preferred some other name. One objec- 
tion was that, while it gave a name to the 
Church, it did not give a name to the 
people; that now we are Presbyterians or 
Methodists or Congregationalists, but to call 
oneself a “United Churchman” would be 
long and cumbrous and meaningless. 

The case of the U. S. A. was quoted, 
where the people have not a _ national 
name as have Canadians, but ‘call them- 
selves Americans, a name to which they 
have no right.’ A voice—“Yankees.” One 
irreverent Unionist suggested that they 
might call themselves “Yousees” (U. Cs.) 

As might be expected, there was humorous 
banter over the solemn naming of a bairn 
whose advent is so uncertain. 
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Next came the naming of the various 
Courts and Officials. The three Courts cor- 
responding to our Presbytery, Synod and 
Assembly, were named “Presbytery’’—“Con- 
ference’—and “Council”—the latter to meet 
every two years. 

The two Courts in the congregation, cor- 
responding to our Session and Board of 
Management, were named “Session” and 
“Committee of Stewards;” while these two 
bodies combined, having general oversight 
of the congregation, are to be called “The 
Quarterly Board.” Speaking of ‘“Congrega- 
tion’—that familiar name is to disappear, 
and gives place to the term “local church.” 

While the names Session and Presbytery 
are retained they represent. quite different 
ideas from those with which our Church has 
been so long familiar. The Session is to 
consist of Hiders, Deacons, Leaders, Local 
Preachers, and S. S. Superintendents. 

The Presbytery, made up of the minister 
and the presbytery elder from each con- 
gregation, has now, in our Church, full over- 
sight of all the congregations within its 
bounds, in all matters pertaining to the 
ealling, induction, settlement or  resigna- 
tion of ministers. All this oversight is to 
be vested in the Settlement Committee. 


The only thing that remains to the 
Presbytery of its former prerogatives in this 
regard is the formal act of ordaining and 
inducting a minister when the Settlement 
Committee gives its sanction. It may also 
at times be a medium of communication 
between the Settlement Committee and the 
minister or congregation, but without any 
authority in the matter. 

As to whether the old or the new idea 


of the “Session” and “Presbytery” is the 
better there will doubtless be varied 
opinions. 


The whole meeting was a very pleasant 
and cordial one. At the close the following 
resolution was proposed:— 


“This Joint Committee on Church Union, 
representing the Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Congregational Churches, in closing this 
session desire to give thanks to God for the 
guidance of His Spirit in their deliberations. 
They gratefully acknowledge that all the 
discussions have been marked by such a 
brotherliness, a freedom, a disinterested 
effort for the best, as can only in the judg- 
ment of the Committee be ascribed to the 
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eracious and unifying influence of the Spirit 
OLeChrist: 

“The Committee in commending the Basis, 
so harmoniously amended, to the judgment 
of the negotiating Churches, do so in a 
faith—strengthened by this Conference—that 
this movement, so wonderfully carried on 
thus far, will be brought, by the blessing of 
the Great Head of the Church to a cordial 
consummation.” 


To the above resolution there was pro- 
posed the following amendment:— 


“This Committee records its sincere 
thankfulness for the spirit of unity and co- 
operation which at present exists among the 
Evangelical Churches in Canada, and ear- 
nestly prays that this spirit may grow 
deeper and stronger with the passing years, 
as each Church sees in the others, more 
fully and clearly, the mind of Christ. 


But inasmuch as this unity, enjoined by 
Seripture, is not Organic Union;—and ex- 
perience teaches that wise Christian co- 
operation and division of territory can 
secure in large measure the practical aims 
and ends of Organic Union, without its in- 
evitable friction and loss. 


Inasmuch as the present Basis of Union 
is defective, as an expression of Scripture 
Truth and Christian Faith and as a System 
of Church Polity, and not worthy to be a 
substitute for the Doctrine and Discipline 
of the Methcdist Church, *or the Standards 
and Polity of the Presbyterian Chureh, 
which it proposes to displace. 


Inasmuch as a Statement has been laid 
before this Committee, signed by fourteen 
members of the Union Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church, showing that only 
thirty-seven per cent. of the membership of 
that Church. voted for Organic Union, and 
only twenty-seven per cent. voted for Union 
on the proposed Basis;—that the opposition 
to such Union is strong and increasing;— 
that the continuance of the Presbyterian 
Church has been decided upon, and organ- 
ization effected to that end;—that the legal 
dificulties in the way of an enforced end- 
ing of the Presbyterian Church are insur- 
mountable;—and that the further pressure 
of the present movement in that Church can 
only result, not in Union but in division, 
and in injury to the cause of Christ. 


Inasmuch as in the Methodist Church only 
fifty-six per cent. of the membership voted 
for Union, while more than thirty thousand 
voted against it;—and in the Congregational- 
ist Church only twenty-six per cent. of the 
membership voted for Union. 


Inasmuch as at the present time,—when 
the minds of men are filled with the issues 
so vital to the very existence of our Empire, 
and of the world’s freedom,— when all par- 
ties in Church and State are, by common 
consent, dropping all contentious matters 
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until the war be past,—it is unfitting 
and unseemly that the Church of Christ in 
Canada should be the one exception, and 
should have thrust into her life at such a 
time a question which can only result in 
alienation and strife. 

This Committee, therefore, without ex- 
pressing its judgment as to the practicabil- 
ity of Organic Union at some future time, 
is of opinion that the Churches are not yet 
prepared for such a step, that negotiations 
to that end should for the present be 
discontinued, leaving the Church free, at 
this eventful crisis, to give her full strength 
to her great work of ministering to the 
world’s sorrow and sin, and agrees to 
recommend this course to the Supreme 
Authorities of its respective Churches.” 

As was natural in a Joint Union Com- 
mittee the amendment was turned under by 


fifty-six to seven. 
Our Own Union Committee Again. 


At the close of the Joint Committee, the 
Union Committee of our own Church again 
met to arrange for its Report and for its 
zxecommendations to the Assembly. 

Last Assembly, on the recommendation of 
xhe Union Committee, expressed the hope 
that next Assembly would send down the 
‘question again to Presbyteries, Sessions and 
Congregations, that the mind of the whole 
Church might once more be known. The 
Majority of the Union Committee now pro- 
posed to recommend a different procedure, 
that it be sent down to Presbyteries under 
the Barrier Act, thus putting the whole 
future, so far as the Barrier Act could 
be used, in the hands of the Assembly. 

The Minority pointed out that the Bar- 
rier Act is only for matters within the 
Church, not beyond it, and that in any case 
‘to use it now, would be, as it was in 1910, 
‘a violation of the promise given from the 
first that no official step would be taken 
“towards Union until after the people were 
-consulted. The Majority did not accept this. 

The Ifajority then proposed to recommend 
to the Assembly that the vote be taken 
“throughout the congregations of the Church 
in October next, and in the Home Mission 
fields in September. 

The Minority, whie claiming that the 
people have already voted, contended that if 
another vote should be taken, and at differ- 
-ent times, it should not be published in part 
until completed, that all might vote freely 
and unbiased by any others. 


- vote 
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The Minority also held that if another 
should be taken, the presbyteriea 
should not vote until the vote of the people 
was known and published. The Majority 
did not adopt this view. 

Arrangements were made for the Report 
to Assembly. Notice was given that a Min- 
ority Report would also be presented. 

It was agreed to recommend that a 
statement of both sides of the question 
should be sent to the people with the Basis, 
if the vote should be again taken. 

The convener asked the “Majority” to 
remain after the meeting was dismissed. 
The curtain fell. Reporters were not 
admitted. 


THE RECORD. 


Below are a few samples of bouquets 
just in. Though quite overdrawn, they 
show good will, and ‘give an ideal to aim at. 
This is the twenty-fourth year of the Record 
under the present management. May it be 
the best, both in aim and accomplishment. 

Will congregations that have not hitherto 
taken it in bulk for each family, try the 
plan this year. Where it is taken by sub- 
scription, a good plan is to divide the con- 
gregation into small sections and get a boy 
or girl to canvass each section. Sample 
parcels sent free for distribution. Full 
particulars in ad. on last page of each issue. 

Here is what “they say;’— 

“T do enjoy reading its 
receive it.” 


“T get more good from the Record than 
any other paper that comes to the house.” 


pages as we 


“T must congratulate you on the Record. 
It is meat and drink to me and is of great 
use to the minister in his work.” 


“Tf you have a number of old copies of 
the Record I would be pleased to have them 
so as to use them to good advantage, so 
that we can ‘give the people who are not 
subscribers a sample copy which will 
reveal to them the great value received 
from the monthly Record.” 


“T: think - the’ Presbyterian “Record vis 
excellent in every way. We already have a 
number of regular subscribers, but I hope 
to add to or double that number, so on 
receipt of parcel, I’ll commend this mine 
of world-wide news to my congregation, and 
ask them for their own sakes and the 
work’s sake to become subscribers, It will 
widen our horizon and I trust give fresh 
inspiration to our congregational life.” 
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“THE CHURCH UNION MOVEMENT ” PRO AND CON. 


FROM THE UNICN EXECUTIVE. 


To the Editor of The Record. 

I am directed by the Executive of the 
Union Committee to reqrest the publication 
of the following statement with regard to 
the situation in the Church Union Move- 
ment. 

D. M. RAMSaAy, 
Secretary of Executive. 


THE CHURCH UNION MOVEMENT. 
THE PRESENT SITUATION. 
By Rev. W. J. CuarkK, D.D. 


To the Members of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 
DEAR BRETHREN: 

The General Assembly of 1912 in its find- 
ing on Church Union unanimously declared 
as follows: “The Assembly believes that 
the fact that a large majority of those vot- 
ing have declared themselves in favor of the 
Organic Unicn of the Congregational, Me- 
thodist and Presbyterian Churches, is a 
strong indication that the ultimate result 
of the present movement will be the con- 
summation of such a union, and pledges it- 
self to do all in its power to maintain and 
deepen the unity of spirit which has marked 
the course of the negotiations, and to con- 
tinue to promote the fraternal intercourse 
and conferenc( with the other churches 
which have m4 le the present vote possible. 
In view, however, of the extent of the minor- 
ity which is not yet convinced that organic 
union is the best method of expressing the 
unity sincerely desired by all, the Assembly 
deems it unwise immediately to proceed to 
consummate the union, but believes that by 
further conference and discussion practical- 
ly unanimous action can be secured within 
a reasonable time.” 

At the same time it resolved (among other 
things) “that all suggestions made by pres- 
‘byteries, sessions or individuals, or that 
may be made before the first of November, 
1912, be referred to the Union Committee 
for their consideration in the hope of re- 
moving objections and with a view to fur- 


ther conferences with the committees of the 
other negotiating churches.” 

The Assembly in 1913 invited further 
suggestions, to be referred to the Union 
Committee, in order that they might be con- 
sidered, conferences be had with the Com- 
mittees of the other churches and the whole 
question be set before our people for their 
judgment. 


The work thus laid upon our Union Com- 
mittee has been faithfully carried out by the 
great majority of that Committee. All sug- 
gestions have been considered and certain 
amendments to the Basis of Union were 
submitted to the Assembly of 1914. This 
Assembly thereupon invited the Methodist 
and Congregational Churches to meet us in 
Joint Committee in order that the Basis 
thus agreed upon might be submitted to the 
Assembly of 1915. It also expresses the 
hope that such Basis, if approved by that 
Assembly, would be sent down to presby- 
teries, sessions and congregations “that the 
judgment of the whole church may be had.” 

Meantime, and in fact soon after the 
meeting of the Assembly of 1913, a minority 
of the Union Committee together with other 
opponents of Union, apparently fearful that 
the Ark of the Covenant had been endanger- 
ed by the Assembly’s action, put forth their 
hand to it by forming an organization whose 
sole purpose is to bring the Union Move- 
ment to the speediest end. lor this or- 
ganization members have been sought 
throughout the Dominion with quite re- 
markable diligence, and literature has been 
extensively circulated which can hardly be 
said to give an impartial view of the situa- 
tion. 


This course is manifestly not in accord 
with the unanimous decision of the Assemb- 
ly of 1912 in which certain members of the 
aforesaid organization took a part, much 
less with the action of the Assemblies of 
1913 and 1914, inasmuch as our Church was 
thereby committed to another vote of her 
people and bound in honor to the other 
Churches to make a further effort to attain 
unanimity. Nevertheless, the majority of 
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the Union Committee have not adopted the 
methods of our brethren, preferring to abide 
by the usual procedure of our Church. But 
when it was learned that all the members 
of the Methodist General Conference, which 
met lately in Ottawa, had received copies 
of a new anti-union pamphlet, it was felt 
by the Executive that a brief statement 
should be issued lest any of our people 
might be misled. 


Let no one then s” pose that the Union 
Movement has lost its vitality or that its 
friends are less convinced of its importance 
than they were. t is as true as ever that 
the Christian unity of spirit cannot find its 
full expression apart from Organic Union. 
It is still true, also, that both in the East 
and in the West there are scores of congre- 
gations, Methodist and Presbyterian, at com- 
petitive points, invo!ving waste of money 
and of energy, friction and heart-burning, 
at the very time when a needy world waits 
to be evangelized. This is a situation which 
can be ended only by Organic Union and 
the measure of co-operation and delimita- 
tion of territory already brought about has 
been possible only because Union is expect- 
ed. Dare we say “no” to the other churches 


and thus make necessary the full continu- 
ance of the denominational system with its 
competition and wastefulness? With as 
many as 400,000 immigrants pouring into 
this country in a single year, and with 40,- 
000,000 heathen dependent on Canadian 
Protestants for the message of life, will 
those who love their Lord and their fellow- 
men needlessly perpetuate the present con- 
ditions, thus discouraging the hearts of the 
missionaries and turning aside from the 
ministry young men of high spirit and 
broad outlook? 


We confidently expect that after the As- 
sembly of 1915 our chureh will have an 
opportunity of registering its calm and 
considered judgment on this matter and 
that, with that judgment as a guide, the 
Assembly of 1916 wili bring the negotia- 
tions of the past ten years to a definite 
close. Therefore we respectfully urge the 
whole membership of cur church to seek 
divine guidance regarding their attitude to- 
wards the question at issue. In the mean- 
time, let us exercise Christian patience 
and avoid partizan discussion. Shall we 
not strive to act as members of that church 
of Christ “where there cannot be Greek and 
Jew, circumcision and uncircumeision, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bondman, freeman, but 
Christ is all and in all?” 

On behalf of the Executive, 
W. J. CLARK, Convener. 


VoL. 4UaNOLL 


“THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


IN CANADA.” 


Its Preservation and Continuance. 


To the Editor of the Record. 


The Executive of the Organization for the 
preservation and continuance of the Pres- 
pyterian Church, representing a large part 
of the Church, request the publication of the 
following statement on the present situation 
in our Church. 

T, WARDLAW TAYLOR, 
Secretary of Executive. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


A part of our Church has been—for more 
than ten years—pressing Organic Union— 
and the consequent ending of “The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada’—and now, only 
three years after the vote, they have 
invited the Methodist Church to renew 
negotiations, and are disturbing the unity 
and peace of our Church by pressing an- 
other vote, on a so-called “Amended Basis,” 
which is admitted to be practically the 
same Basis as before. 


On the other hand a part of our Church 
has definitely decided to continue—for the 
present—“The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada.” To make that end secure, organization 
has been effected, which has met with wide 
spread approval; and the continuance of 
that Church, with a large proportion of her 
present membership, is now fully assured. 

The General Committee of that Organiza- 
tion consists at present of five hundred re- 
presentative laymen from all over the 
Dominion and one-fourth that number of 
ministers, representing the fifty-one thou- 
sand who voted “nay,” and at least a large 
proportion of the forty-five per cent. of the 
membership who did not vote at all. 


The introduction of the legal question, by 
others not by us, in the formal declaration 
that all property of the several denomina- 
tions would be the property of the United 
Church, has made necessary the securing of 
competent legal advice, which is to the effect 
that the legal difficulties in the way of such 
an enforced ending of “The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada” are insurmountable. 


A NEW QUESTION. 


The question, therefore, of the present 
situation, is not the question of former 
years,—as to whether the Presbyterian 
Church will take end, but whether, since she 
is continuing, all will remain in her, or 
whether some will leave her to form a new 
Church, making division and not union. 


These two parties in our Church are alike 
—in that both of them are equally free to 
take the course which seems best and right; 
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Church concede to others the fullest liberty 
—regretting deeply if their conviction of 
duty leads them to go out from her,—while 
those who press for change are aiming to 
compel all others with them, to drive them 
out of their present Church home, by bringing 
that Church home to an end. The one party 
represents religious freedom, the other eccle- 
siastical despotism. Such, in brief, is the 
present situation. 


What has Led to this Situation, and to 
the Decision to Continue the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


Early in the Church Union discussion, in 
1905, nine years ago, six years before the 
vote was taken, the Assembly unanimously 
laid down as a condition of Organic Union, 
that “A Union of the Churches to be real 
and lasting, must carry the consent of the 
entire membership.” 


That was a promise, a pledge, an agree- 
ment, as to the only condition on which 
Union would be carried out. Those who 
wished Organic Union proposed that condi- 
tion; the others accepted it, and the vote 
was made unanimous. 

That agreement included two things. One 
thing was that if there was not practical 
unanimity, Union would not be pressed. The 
other thing was that if there was practical 
unanimity—‘The consent of the _ entire 
membership,’ in the fair meaning of that 
term—there should be no factious opposition 
by any few who might vote against it. That 
agreement was not regarded by us as mere- 
ly “a scrap of paper,’ but was relied upon 
through the six following years till the 
vote in 1911-1912. 


When the vote was taken, only 115,96§, 
thirty-seven per cent., about one-third, of 
our 306,061 members and elders at that date, 
approved the principle of Organic Union, 
and only 83,097, twenty-seven per cent., 
about one-fourth, approved of Union on the 
present Basis, while 51,691 voted against 
Organic Union, and forty-five per cent., 
nearly one-half our membership, did not 
vote, expressed no desire for change. Ac- 
cording to agreement, the whole matter 
should then have taken end. 


When the Union Committee met, early in 
1912, to consider that vote, it said;—‘‘The 
strong minority in opposition shows that 
Union is not possible at present,” and it 
published that -finding as part of its 
recommendation to the General Assembly. 
To that finding we trusted, satisfied that 
there would be quietness and peace, at least 
for a number of years, until the leadings of 
Providence might show to all, more clearly, 
the way. 


of the Union Committee who were at the next 
Assembly in Edmonton, met together there 
—the absent members of the Committee 
having no knowledge of the meeting—drew 
up a different finding from that adopted by 
the full and regular meeting of the Union 
Committee, and looking directly towards 
Organic Union, and presented it to the As- 
sembly as the recommendation of the Union 
Committee!!! 


The Assembly would not receive that 
Report, but, after long conference in Com- 
mittee, all parties entered once more into 
a compromise agreement, the Minority 
acknowledging the strength of the vote for 
Union and its ultimate possibilities; the 
Majority acknowledging the strength of the 
opposition and calling a halt;—both parties 
agreeing to start anew, to approve co-op¢era- 
tion, to promote fraternal intercourse, to 
foster the spirit of Unity, to study all me- 
thods of expressing that Unity. in the hope 
of reaching unanimity as to the best method, 
whether by Organic Union or in some other 
way;—and on this agreement the vote was 
made unanimous. The fact that it was un- 
animous is proof of such an agreement. 


It was proposed to insert the statement 
brought in by the Union Committee, as fol- 
lows:—“The Assembly re-affirms the posi- 
tion taken by previous Assemblies that Or- 
ganic Union is the end to be aimed at and 
striven for,” thus committing all to the prin- 
ciple of Organic Union. The opposition 
would not accept it, and it was omitted. - 

Some of those opposed to Organic Unicn 
were then appointed on the enlarged Union 
Committee, and they accepted the appoint- 
ment on the above definite understanding. 


At next Assembly, Toronto, 1913, the lead- 
ers in Church Union did not keep to that 
agreement, but resolved to press Organic 
Union—“in the hope that it may be con- 
summated without unnecessary delay.” 

There was then no alternative for the 
Minority in that Assembly but to say, for 
themselves and the many thousands like 
minded, that while those who desire are 
free to leave the Presbyterian Church and 
to form a new one, others are just as free to 
remain;—and they chose what in their judg- 
ment was the right course, and immediately, 
that same day, well on to one hundred 
members of Assembly and delegates to the 
Congress, met and organized—as already 
stated—to that end. 


Two further incidents may be mentioned. 
(1) Early in 1914, it was learned that the 
Executive of the Union Committee were 
planning, at the expense of the Church, a 
Survey of the Church and Country in the 
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interests of Organic Union. We asked, as 
representing a part of the Church, for re- 
presentation on that Survey, offering to 
pay our own expenses. We were informed 
by letter that Committees had already been 
appointed, and could not be increased, but 
that those of our 1}.umber who were on 
the Union Committee would have a hand 
in the final making up of the Survey, 
which would come from the Union Com- 
mittee as a whole. 


When the Union Committee next met, in 
Woodstock, at Assembly, June 1914, the 
Survey wasalready completed and printed, 
over fifty large pages, and the Minority 
on the Union Committee had no hand in 
any way in the shaping of it, as promised. 


(2) When that Survey was thus laid be- 
fore the Union Committee, its inaccuracies 
were so fully shown that the Union Com- 
mittee did not adopt it for presentation to 
the Assembly. It was not adopted by the 
Assembly, was not even received by the 
Assembly, and yet it has been printed in 
fu'l, in the volume of the Assembly Minutes, 
when it had no shadow of warrant or right 
to be there. 


Some Reasons for the Deeision to 


Continue the Presbyterian Church. 


(1) The Church of Christ was not in- 
tended to be a visible power, overcoming 
by the size and strength of its organization, 
but a moral and spiritual force, leavening 
the world by the influence of ideals and the 
power of the Spirit of God; and these ideals 
can exist in full measure among Christ- 
ians of different denominations. 


(2) The Basis of Union is seriously 
defective as an expression of Scrip- 
ture Truth and Christian faith and as a 
system of Church Polity, and not worthy 
to be a substitute for the Standards and 
Polity of the world-wide Presbyterian 
Church which it seeks to displace. 


(3) The unity of spirit enjoined by Scrip- 
ture is not Organic Union and does not re- 
quire Organic Union. 


(4) History shows that national religious 
uniformity has usually been marked by a 
lower religious life, while all the great re- 
vivals of religion have come where liberty 
was sought even at the cost of separations. 


(5) The strength of the British Empire 
consists in her unity, with freedom and 
diversity;—and the world-wide Evangelical 
Church with its different branches, appeal- 
ing to different people, and enlisting the de- 
votion of those who are attached to them by 
history or memory or personal conviction, 
has essential unity,—while its freedom and 
outward diversity are an aid and not a hind- 
rance to the progress of the Kingdom of 
God. 


Vors405Now ie 


(6) In view of the small proportion of 
the membership of our Church, voting for 
Union, the large adverse vote, and the 
strong opposition, there could be no true 
Union at the present time, but inevitable 
division and disintegration. 


(7) Co-operation, in division of territory 
and adjustment of fields, will effect the ends 
and aims of Organic Union without its 
friction and loss. The Report of the Joint 
Committee on Cooperation shows that more 
than six hundred communities have been 
affected by co-operation in the Province of © 
Alberta alone. Work among the foreigners 
in Canada can in like manner be adjusted, 
while in the foreign field no two of these 
negotiating Churches have missions in the 
same territory. 


(8) There is the ever deepening convic- 
tion that a movement which claims—as its 
foundation principle—the desire for larger 
Union and persists in creating disunion in 
our own Church;—which claims as_ its 
animating spirit, love to other denomina- 
tions and disregards the convictions of a 
large part of its own membership, and 
would compel them out of their Church 
by ending it;—which claims to be a fuller 
expression and manifestation of Jesus 
Christ to the world and presses its one aim 
without having regard to covenants past or 
conseauences to come,—is not a movement 
which indicates the Hand and Voice of God. 


There is one special point in the present 
situation,—wholly unforeseen and wunex- 
pected by the Assembly at its meeting in 
June last. When the Union Committees of 
the Presbyterian Churches and Assemblies 
in Scotland have suspended all negotiations 
until peace returns; when all parties in 
Church and State, throughout the Empire, 
are, by common consent, dropping all con- 
tentious matters until the war be past, it 
is a sad reflection that our own beloved 
Church should be the one exception, and 
that there should be thrust upon her at such 
a time by the leaders of Church Union, a 
question which can only result in alienation 
and division and strife. 


Signed, on behalf of the Executive, 


JOHN PENMAN, Chairman. 
T. WARDLAW TAYLOR, Secretary. 


There is too much said in these days of 
the manger, too little of the cress. Of 
Christ’s birth we hear little from the 
apostles, but everything of his death and 
resurrection. Hence it has rightly been 
said the vicarious atonement is not a doc- 
trine of the Gospel, it is the whole of the 
Gospel. 


Peace, love, exceeding great joy here on 
earth, both with God and our fellow-crea- 
tures—these blessings are promised in 
Christ.—Countess Gasparin. 


Our Foreion 


Missions 


A NEW WAY OF PREACEING. 


By Rev. D. MAcGILuivrAy, D.D. 
Shanghai, Nov. 16, 1914. 
. Dear Dr. Scott:— 

The problem ever present to missionaries 
in China is how to reach so many million 
people with the Gospel, seeing that there 
are so few missionaries to do it. Hence 
God-given ingenuity has devised chapels 
in the street, chapels in compounds, tours, 
magic lanterns, hospitals and dispensaries, 
tent meetings, Eddy :ampaigns. 

But after using all these methods there 
are still multitudes unreach2d. What shall 
we do then? 

(1) We shall preach the Gospel by 
means of books, tracts, Christian calendars, 
sold on tours at stations or in specially 
opened book-stores. But still there are 
Many unreached. 


(2) So in the next place we will issue 
periodicals and newspapers, some coming 
out monthly, others weekly. And so many 
are reached. 


(3) But we are not done yet. In the 
third place the missionaries wished to 
issue daily papers, but never had the capi- 
tal to do so. However there are several 
now issued and financed by Chinese Chris- 
tians themselves, and that is a better way. 
But these have not yet got beyond a small 
local circulation. After all these plans 
have been used there are still millions un- 
reached. 


Have we reached the limit of effort? 
Not so. I have for the last year been 
Pioneering an entirely new method of 
reaching the people with the Gospel. I 
have prepared articles and sent them to 
the leading newspapers with permission to 
reprint them if they wished. 


A recent photograph of papers which 
have responded to this invitation showed 
over a score, hailing from the east, west, 
north and south of this great Republic. 
The daily circulation of these papers 
would probably reach 50,000, and the num- 
ber Of readers might surely be guessed to 
be five times this number. 


Surely here is the most novel and 
significant opportunity ever presented since 
Morrison landed in 1807? The so called 
Secular Press is becoming our ally. 

I ask the prayers of your 60,000 sub- 
scribers throughout Canada, first that I 
may be guided to give my message as they 


are able to bear it, and second that this 
wonderful new door may not only remain 
open but also may open still wider. 


SOME FEATURES OF MEDICAL 
MISSION WORK. 
By Ds. F. M. AuLp, Honan. 


The outstanding feature is the tragedy of 
the conditions which the patients present, 
no age, sex, or condition of life is exempt. 


Perhaps chief of all, is the ravages of 
tuberculosis. The conditions under which 
the great masses of the Chinese live, is a 
most favorable opportunity for the tubercle 
bacillus to thrive—crowded, ill-lighted, damp, 
ill-ventilated dwellings. 

This dread scourge takes a toll of 750,000 
annually, according to one estimate, indeed 
one estimate that we saw, put it at 2,000,000; 
that is, three cities the size of Montreal 
wiped out in one year, and not only one 
year but every year the deadly toll is levied, 
and all preventable by proper means. 


Day after day they come to us in the dis- 
pensary; tuberculosis of the lungs; tuber- 
culosis of the bones; tuberculosis of the 
joints; of the skin and of the brain. 


The victims include the aged, who from 
natural causes would be going down into 
the vale; the young and recently vigorous, 
who can ill be spared by the wife and little 
ones dependent on them, the mother ruth- 
lessly torn away from her babes; the babes 
themselves often falling before this dread 
disease while yet their little lives had hard- 
ly begun. 

A problem staggering in its magnitude, 
here awaits solution by medical Christianity 
with its attendants of cleanliness, ventila- 
tion, good food and pure milk. 


The tragic side is not confined to tuber- 
culosis, but we see it also in the ignorance 
and neglect from which all who are diseased 
must suffer. A tumor which could easily be 
removed if taken in time, is allowed to go 
on until by the time relief is sought, no 
human agency is of any avail. 

Little children hopelessly b'inded for life, 
because the eyes have got some infection 
which the parents did not consider serious 
—dirt, time, and neglect do their deadly 
work, until by the time they reach the dis- 
pensary, the eyes are destroyed beyond our 
power to heal. 


Others there are whose eyes are destroyed 
by native doctors. Some time ago a little 
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girl came whose eyes had been “sore,” and 
not getting better, a native physician of the 
old school was called who stuck a large 
needle into the pupil of each eye, and we 
were asked to cure her. We had read of 
such things before coming to China. but 
while in a way intellectually believing them, 
could not realize that it was really so:—the 
reality is most awfully real. 


This sad story might be continued to al- 
most any length, but space will not permit. 
Will not at least one of our young doctors 
at home who may chance to read this, seri- 
ously face the question of giving his life 
to the service of the Master by serving 
these, his needy children. 


Our experiences are not all tragic. There 
are amusing episodes as well. Frequently 
we have had cases like the following. A 
strong vigorous man of twenty-five or thirty 
years comes a distance of thirty or more 
miles on foot, and says that for weeks he 
has had a pulsating movement in the chest 
which causes him much annoyance, and he 
wants medicine to cure it. It is with diffi- 
culty that he is persuaded that the pulsation 
is his heart-beat, and instead of being a 
disease is very necessary for his life and 
well-being, and that his anxiety and long 
walk have all been for nought. 

Another comes and complains that his 
breath is “hot” and “dry,” and he wants 
some medicine to “cool it.” It helps to 
lighten our tasks and alleviates our depres- 
sion we feel from seeing so much that is 
saddening in our daily work, to find a few 
of these cases among stolid and unimagina- 
tive Chinese. 


A YOUNG HELPER IN INDIA. 
M.D., UJJAIN. 


David Baksh is a young man of twenty- 
six years. His father was a convert from 
Mohammedanism, and for a number of years 
was a trusted catechist in our Mission. 
David received his education in a mission 
school. 


He then entered hospital service, begin- 
ning with washing bott’es, tables, ete., and 
after that the dressing room, then compound- 
ing and dispensing, diagnosing and treating. 
For two years he had charge of a mission 
dispensary which I opened in the village of 
Maksi, about twenty-five mi’es from Ujjain, 
which is our central station. 

His energy and ability may be judged by 
the large attendance of patients, the num- 
ber of new patients last year reaching al- 
most eight thousand. 

In this position his responsibilities were 
heavy, the work being new and the diffi- 
culties many. While the public appreciated 
his work, as the large attendance shows, yet 
the native state officials were very bitterly 
opposed to any work that meant the opening 
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up a way by which Christianity might enter 
in. 

As I was going on furlough last spring, 
and no other medical missionary could be 
secured to take charge of my work, we 
thought it best to close the dispensary at 
Maksi and have David assist in our larger 
and more important work at Ujjain during 
my absence. 


He reads, writes and converses in Hindi, 
Urdu, Gugerati and English. He pays 
several musical instruments. One of his 
accomplishments, and not the least, is his 
effectiveness as a street preacher. All these 
talents increase his value as a Mission 
helper. 

His salary at present is about seven dollars 
a month and on this he supports a wife and 
two children. This amount will probably 
have to be increased in the near future since 
the cost of living has been greatly advanced 
by the war and other causes. The demand 
also for all-round reliable men of his stamp 
by other missions means that we must in- 
crease salaries or lose our best men. 


FOUR IMPRESSIVE TESTIMONIES. 
LETTER FROM REV. J. GOFORTH. 


Honan, China. 
Oct? 20 Fsbo 4s 
Dear Dr. Scott— 


On Sep. 5th we began special services in 
this market town, 45 li (15 miles) north- 
east of Changte city. The town itself has 
only a few thousand people but the villages 
connected with this centre would make a 
total population of about 40,000. 


During the day my wife and her Bible- 
women work in a yard where the head of 
the house was converted a few months ago. 
With the men I work in one of the largest 
shops we could secure. 


At night we unite the forces and try to 
draw the people to hear the Word by the 
organ and singing. Some nights as many 
as 200 have been crowded into our shop. 


My wife says she has never met with a 
better response from the women. Many 
among the men appear to believe. It seems 
to us we have never before in any place 
met with such genuine friendship. 


Last night we varied the service by hav- 
ing four testimonies, instead of the usual 
addresses. I will give the substance of the 
four with a short sketch of each man to 
indicate how our Lord’s cause progresses 
in this portion of the field. 


The first was young Mr. Ch’en, of a 
market town four miles north-west of here, 
where work was opened by us two years 
ago. He is a good speaker and preached 
several months last winter at his own ex- 
pense, and purposes entering the ministry. 


JANUARY, 1915. 


He told how, at the age of twenty-four 
years, he was a hopeless opium sot, a gam- 
bler and a libertine, but we came to His 
town two years ago and told of the Son of 
God who was able to save. 


At first he hated us but within a month 
he was saved and ever since has been kept 
by the power of God. 


Not only so, but his father and brother 
and their bookkeeper were saved at the 
same time, and since then many of their 
neighbors. 


The next was from the same place. He 
is the bookkeeper mentioned above. He is 
now thirty-seven years of age and is study- 
ing in the Evangelists’ course. His man- 
ner of speaking is fluent and forceful. 


The story which he told showed how, 
after leaving school, he for years had a fine 
situation in one of the big stores in the city. 
But opium enslaved him and every other 
sin came in its wake. He lost his position 
and wandered and tried for years to break 
off the opium. 


The very day we started work in that 
market town two years ago he entered as 
bookkeeper in the shop of Mr. Ch’en. He 
was taken on in Mr. Ch’en’s shop really 
out of friendship and pity for he was 
“down and out.’ He heard the Gospel and 
was saved by the Almighty Saviour when 
all human means had been tried in vain. 


These two men stood up now, fine speci- 
mens of manhood, and said to the crowd: 
“Look at us, proofs of the Lord’s saving 
power; whereas, two years ago, when the 
Gospel came to our town, we were helpless 
slaves of the devil.”’ 


The third to testify is fifty years old. He 
is a scholar and was at one time fairly 
wealthy. With but one exception he is the 
most eloquent speake, in the Honan 
Church. His testimony was in substance as 
follows: 

“Through opium, gambling and other 
sins I wrecked my life until I became a 
skeleton, and squandered most of my land. 


“T had tried many Chinese remedies and 
even spent three weeks in the mission hos- 
pital, trying to break off my opium crav- 
ing, but in vain, until my friends, a year 
ago last February, persuaded me to attend 
the revival meetings held by Mr. Goforth 
at Changt’sun. 

“IT saw the mighty power of God break- 
ing people down and was. convicted 
through and through of my sin. I looked 
to the Lord Jesus and He saved me, and 
He keeps me. 


“T am not preaching here because I am 


paid. In gratitude to Him who saved me 
I gladly give my services free. God has 
blessed me and I want to share it with 


others. Just to-day four of my neighbors 
came and were recorded as catechumens.”’ 
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The fourth to speak for His Lord is per- 
haps the most influential man in all! this 
region. He is a large, splendid man, with 
a happy face glowing like a sunny morning. 
He said: 

“About eighteen months ago, my old 
mother was devil-possessed. One morning 
my cousin, a Christian, came and _ said, 
‘Jesus could drive the devil away.’’ Since 
I had tried every remedy and witch of 
repute, I said, ‘If your Jesus can drive the 
devil out we will all follow Him.’ 


“ “Agreed,’ said my cousin. He sang: 
‘. am so glad my Father in heaven, tells of 
His love in the Book He has given,’ ete., 
and prayed. He hadn’t finished praying 
when, to our amazement, my mother was 
in her right mind and speaking naturally. 
We all believed since in all. 

“T at once began worshipping God by 
having daily worship in my home. If iam 
away my wife conducts it in my stead. 


“During the harvest we were so busy for 
several days that we thought we hadn‘t 
time to hold the usual worship. Then my 
little grandson became paralyzed and 
couldn’t walk. I was convicted and said: 
‘we have disobeyed God and the devil has 
come back to trouble us again.’ 


aes 


I called all the family together to start 
family worship again. 1 prayed and con- 
fessed my sins and asked the Lord to drive 
the devil away from my grandson. When 
I finished, the little fellow was running 
around the room. 


“Do you imagine I have been here help- 
ing to preach these forty days for money? 
Not at all. I can support myself and I do 
it. I have found a good thing and want 
you to share it with me. . 

The testimonials of these fo1r men made 
a deep impression. The fact that three of 
them could say that they were giving their 
services free had a fine effect. ‘They repre- 
sent over a hundred friends and neighbors 
in this region who have become Christian 
during the last two years. 


“A GREAT AND EFSTECTUAL DOOR 
OPEN IN CHINA.” 

LETTER FROM REY. Rost. A. MITCHELL, M.A. 

Encouraged by the result of the evangel- 
istic meetings wh.ch Messrs. Wddy and Mott 
held in thirteen cities throughout China in 
1918, it was decided that Mr, Eddy should 
undertake another campaign this Autumn. 

As a result of last year’s work in the city 
ot Foochow, one thousand men are studying 
in Bible classes, and three hundred have 
entered the church. This year the Churches 
of that province have decided to have a 
similar campaign in fourteen cities 
throughout that province. 

Following are some notes of the campaign 
in Peking held during the latter part of 
September. 
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Speaking generally, this is a special effort 
to put Christianity before the student class 
in particular, in such a way as to lead them 
to investigation in Bible classes, with the 
hope that they will go on to the personal 
acceptance of Jesus Christ as Saviour and 
Lord. 


Preparatory to the Peking meetings, a 
great deal of organising was done. All of 
the five missions working in the city, Ameri- 
can Presbyterian, London Mission, Metho- 
dist Episcopal, American Board, Anglican, 
entered into hearty co-operation with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
each mission has appointed one of its 
Chinese workers to give his whole time to 
this work for six months, 

For some months thirteen normal classes 
were he'd for those who will be the Bible 
class leaders. The whole city was carefully 
mapped out, every school of every grade, 
public and private, distinctly marked as 
well as yamens and all] public institutions of 
various kinds. 

The Christian workers were divided into 
various kinds, as they would be suited to 
come into touch with various grades of the 
community. Invitations and admission 
tickets to the meetings were given to ail 
students. 


Some features of the openness of the door 
may be mentioned. The place of meeting 
was a large mat tent, erected on a site 
granted by President Yuan inside the front 
gate of the Forbidden City. Vice-President 
Li invited Mr. Eddy to lunch, and after the 
meal invited his househo:d and guests to 
hear the message that was being given to 
the peop’e. The afternoon of the first day 
of meeting, a half holiday was given to all 
the schools in the city. 

The man who introduced Mr. Eddy at the 
first meeting, and acted as interpreter at 
the last, was the president of the Peking- 
Hankow Government Railway. The Chair- 
man at the first meeting was Admiral Li, 
and at almost every meeting there was some 
one of prominent official rank on the pziat- 
form, one being a man who had lately gone 
to the American Bible Society Depot and 
purchased two thousand New Testaments at 
two dotlars each to present to magistrates. 


There were three meetings for the student 
and official classes held in the tent. The 
first day the speaker’s aim was to get a 
point of contact, which he did through his 
subject—“True Patriotism” showing how, 
notwithstanding China’s large population, 
large resources, and intelligence, she lagged 
behind other countries, largely from lack of 
men of integrity, and moral fibre. 

The next address dealt with specific sins 
which prevent a country’s advance, dishon- 
esty, immorality, and godlessness. 


Vor; 40 e Nore 


The last address presented the hope of 
China, or the individual, in Jesus Christ, 
culminating in an appeal to them to set 
about a sincere investigation of Jesus’ 
claims, by entering a bible class for study, 
and with a determination to follow the truth 
as they saw it. 

At these three meetings there was an ag- 


gregate of over ten thousand hearers. 
Numerous other meetings with various 


of people were held; e. g., in a large foreign- 
styie theatre in the outer city, two thousand 
merchants were present; about two thousand 
primary school boys were at a meeting on 
Sunday afternoon. 

In the theatre, over four hundred signed 
cards to join Bible classes, while in the tent 
over one thousand did so, beside a great 
many of the school children. At the neigh- 
boring city of Tungchow, one hundred and 
eighty-nine signed, while the college for for- 
eign going students added several tens more. 

Sunday morning these were all invited to 
meet at the Y. M. C. A. for the formation 
of Bible classes. Of course not all turned 
up, but well on to a thousand did so. During 
the week every man who had signed and 
had not appeared for his Bible class would 
have a personal visit from some worker, 
inviting him to the class on the following 
Sunday in the hall which was nearest to 
his home. If he did not appear that week, he 
would be tried again with another personal 
visit. If the third Sunday he still did not 
appear, he was dropped, and the permanent 
roils of the classes would be made up. 


The work which is to be studied in the 
Bible classes is The Life of Christ in Rela- 
tion to Present Day Problems, based on the 
Gospel of Mark. For junior students the 
Graded Series of Sunday School lessons is 
to be used, 

For some months there are to be addresses 
given at each of the Bible Class centres, 
more suited to the class of audience there 
than is usually heard in an ordinary church 
service. After some months it is proposed 
to hold a series oi meetings with the definite 
object of urging to decision for Christ. 

This style of follow-up work brought in 
good results where it was done last year, 
and it is hoped that throughout China many 
young men may be brought face to face with 
the problem of accepting Christ as Saviour 
and Lord who have never thought of it be- 
fore. 

Of course the number of places which Mr. 
Eddy can visit is very limited, but many 
oihers are making a similar effort. Among 
others, we hope that efforts will be made 
in the three prefectural cities of our field, 
Changte, Weihwei, and Hwaiking, as well 
in the provincial capital, Kaifeng. 

May I ask for a share in your prayers for 
all of these meetings, that they may be 
abundantly blessed to ali the workers, and 
to hundreds of enquirers after Truth, 


Young People’s Societies 


a 


MAKE BOLD BEGINNINGS. 
Y. P. S. Topic for 17 January. 
By Rey. Geo. HE. Ross, B.D., GODERICH. 
(I. Tim. 1: 18-19, 4: 12 Catechism, Q. 55): 
(Led by Juniors.) 


Much depends upon a good beginning. 
In any undertaking a right start is aill- 
important; but as we face the responsib- 
ilities of life and service for Christ, it is 
vital. ; 
Standing on the threshold of the future, 
with life so full of possibilities, and the 
forces that make or mar—at our disposal, 
we all need to take “Courage” as our 
watchword and heed the ringing order of 
the great apostle. ‘“‘War a good warfare,” 
“Hold fast faith and conscience,” “Let no 
man despise thy youth.” 

Timothy was a young man of charming 
personality. No heart was truer than his 
and he applied himself with self-forgetting 
devotion to every task. The finer traits of 
character found an ‘abundant expression 
in his life. He was naturally reticent, 
gentle, conscientious and lovable. 


But he lacked the more rugged qualities 
of young manhood and_ robust health. 
Young in years and youthful in appear- 
ance he seemed at times timid in the 
hour of action. And so Paul—who knew 
the worth and possibilities of his young 
friend so well—sought to stir up the gifts 
within him and urged him to be courage- 
ous and strong. 


Life to-day—as always—is a warfare. 
There is no escape from the conffict, even 
if we would. For every person—young 
and old—the fight is on. The battle-field 
is two-fold—the heart within and the 
world without; and here are fought to a 
finish the issues of life and death. 


It is the conflict waged between the 
forces of good and evil, of right and 
wrong. Character is won or lost. Good 
or evil triumphs. The standard of Christ 
is carried forward on the way to _ final 
victory or suffers a reverse. And this is 
the reality that faces every youth in his 
outlook upon life. Everyone of us—irres- 
pective of age and condition—is called to 
the front. 

More than ever before in the history of 
the world there is a demand to-day for 
young men and young women of heroic 
spirit. Conditions are such that courage 
of the finest quality is essential on the 
part of all who hope to be more than 


conquerors in the moral and spiritual con- 
flict being waged. We must all be pre- 
pared to endure hardness as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ. 


Nothing is more heart-stirring than the 
spirit of the brave men who at the pre- 
sent time are answering the call to duty 
and taking their place on the firing line in 
defence of the Empire and the cause of 
righteousness. They are men of unwaver- 
ing loyalty to king and country, unfalter- 
ing courage in meeting the enemy and 
determination to win the day. 

Christ calls for young men and young 
women of like spirit in conflict with the 
evil forces of life on every side, and in 
His conquest of the world. Brave, pure- 
minded, strong-hearted, whole-souled heroes 
and heroines—this is the type of life we 
need to cultivate for Him and His service. 
Such qualities of mind and heart are 
invincible, 


Such efficiency for life and service can 
come only through preparation and training. 
Lord Kitchener requires that every man 
going to the front shall be prepared for 
action. Eager as these gallant men are 
to reach the firing line and be in the 


thick of the fight they must first be train- 


ed that they may be efficient. 


And the young soldier of Jesus Christ 
must not regard the time of preparation 
as time misspent. In the battle of life we 
want to be effective as well as courageous. 
And so strenuous will the conflict prove 
that all the powers of body, mind and soul 
will be required. 


With this in view we make a bold be- 
ginning by obeying the laws of health and 
cultivating a strong physique; by eagerly 
availing ourselves of every means of edu- 
cating our minds and widening our range 
of knowledge; above all by giving due 
attention to our heart-life and fastering 
such moral and spiritual strength in fel- 
lowship with Christ that we may engage 
the enemy with a steady hand as well as a 
courageous spirit. For Christ and the life- 
service to which He calls us we want to 
be at our very best. 


St Paul makes plain to young Timothy 
that in accomplishing his life-work he 
must be prepared for defensive and agres- 
sive action. He is to expect attack from 
the world, the flesh and the evil one and 
to put up a gallant and _ successful de- 
fence. But he must also anticipate the 
order to advance and to put these enemies 
to rout, 


We have a good illustration of this in 
the military plans and tactics of the oppos- 
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ing forces in the Huropean war of to-day. 
For many weeks the Allies on the western 
frontier have been strongly intrenched, 
repelling the fierce and frequent assaults 


of the enemy and the despatches from 
time to time announce that—‘the lines 
still hold.” 

Later in the campaign the order to 


advance will be given, the enemy will be 
dislodged from their trenches and forts 
and driven back to crushing lefeat. 

Facing the great campaign of life and 
service this is Christ’s order all along the 
line—“War a good warfare!” ‘Hold fast!” 
Happy every young soldier who at the 
close of each day can report—‘“the lines of 
faith and conscience still hold.” 


And when the hour to advance has cone 
and our Captain gives His order, to be 
“ready, aye, ready” and to obey will be 
the duty of each and all. And to press on 
and on and on. 

“Till every foe is vanquished 
And Christ is Lord indeed.” 

This then is the outlook and _ ideal 
before us—a strenuous and long campaign, 
no discharge, and a glorious triumph at 
last. Well may we therefore make a bold 
beginning. 


Let us not be unmindful, however, of 
the secret of our abiding strength and 
assurance of victory. It is all to be found 
in Jesus Christ. He is our Commander 
and goes before us. He knows well the 
strength of our foes and gives us strength 
to. overcome’ them. In every struggle 
against sin and temptation He will not 
fail to send us relief and reinforce our 
strength that we may triumph. 


Not in reliance upon self but upon Him 
lies our hope and certainty of victory. 
In His strength, through faith in Him, we 
can put to flight the deadliest sins, and 
scatter the lurking foes that try to en- 
trench themselves in the battle field of 
the heart. He is able to create in us clean 
hearts and to renew right spirits within 
us; so that we shail be able to exclaim 
with the great Apostle himself—“I live and 
yet it is not I that live, it is Christ that 
liveth in me; and the life which I now 
live in the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son of God who loved me and gave Him- 
self for me.” 


And this is also true in every effort we 
put forth in His service. We can do all 
things through Christ who strengthens us. 
This is a day of great opportunity, a time 
when we ought to be attempting great 
things for God and expecting great results. 

The young people of the Church are 
rightly expected to be a mighty working 
force. The Young People’s Society is one 
of the best training camps for active ser- 
vice, and the church is looking to the 
young men and women of to-day to do the 
part that no others can do so well. 


Vor. 40, No. 1. 


Let us not be afraid of great under- 
takings, Let no man despise thy youth; 
but be thou an example of the believers in 
word, in conduct, in charity, in spirit, in 
faith, in purity” and in service too. 

There is a place in the ranks for each 
and every one of us. And only as the. 
recruits take their place with the regulars 
and, keeping step, move forward will the 
Church be beautiful as “she that looketh 
forth as the morning, fair as the moon, 
clear as the sun and terrible as an army 
with banners.” 


To-day the Church is calling loudly for 
recruits for her ministry—for consecrated 
young men and young women to enlist 
and train and to go to the front to be 
leaders in the high places of the field. 


Never was the need more urgent and 
the opportunity grander than at present. 
The time is ripe for a great forward move- 
ment of the Church’s forces, but the num- 
ber of officers enlisting is insufficient. 

From our colleges we are graduating 
only fifty men each year fully equipped for 
the ministry. We need each year two 
hundred and fifty. If our Church is to do 
her proper work and fulfil her commission, 
over one thousand young men for her 
ministry will be required in the next few 
years, and aS many young women dedicat- 
ing their lives to home and toreign service. 


The appeal goes forth to the boyhood 
and girlhood of. our Church, and to the 
consecrated young manhood and young 
womanhood of to-day, to report themselves 
as ready to enlist and to go forth as a 
contingent in due time responsive to the 
Chureh’s call; and to realize in Christ’s 
service the highest investment of their 
life. 

At a very early age, the call of God is 
often heard. “Let no man despise thy 
youth.” How many will enlist and train 
and go? 


CUR SILENCES. 


What silences we keep year after year, 
With those who are most dear to us and 
dear; 
We live beside each other day by day, 
And speak of myriad things, but seldom say 
The full sweet word that lies within our 
reach, 
Beneath the common 
speech, 
Then out of sight and out of reach they go, 
These dear familiar friends that loved us so, 
And, sitting in the shadows they have left, 
Alone, with loneliness and sore bereft, 
We think with vain regret of some kind 
word 
That once we might have said and they 
have heard. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


ground of common 
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FAVORITE CHARACTERS 
OF THE BIBLE—AND WHY. 


The Young Ruler Whom Jesus Loved. 
Y. P. S. Topic for 24 January. 


By Rev. Pror. J. D. Rosertson, M.A., D. Sc., 
TORONTO. 


(Ps. 105: 1-45. Catechism, Q. 56). 


Who was the rich young Ruler? We need 
not Know who he was historically, for we 
can find him in ourselves, and never more 
easily than to-day. In our democratic 
country the people are the rulers, and the 
rich are relatively more numerous than 
they were among the Jews in those far-off 
days. Yet, to help the rich young rulers 
in our midst to identify themselves, it may 
be well to take hints from the description 
of this’ one whom Jesus loved. 


Though he was only on the verge of 
manhood, it is evident from the story that 
he already counted for something among 
his own people. He was a ruler probably 
of the local synagogue, not a member of 
the National Council, as some suppose. 


Keeping in mind his yvwuth and his posi- 
tion in society, it is natural to infer that 
he was not one of those whom we exalt as 
self-made men. His place in life he in- 
herited as he had inherited his wealth. 


If this inference be just, it gives us some 
guidance as to the kind of man he was to 
outward view. He had some of the excel- 
lences—as well as the failings—that dis- 
tinguish his class in every age and stage 
of civilisation. Of all the characters we 
meet in the pages of the New Testament, 
none is ‘more winning, none more amiable. 
We like him at first sight as we like many 
of the young people in our churches to- 
day. 


Can we tell anything of the personal life 
and social environment in which this 
young man grew up, before he crossed the 
path of our Saviour? He has in a unique 
way the elevation and religious outlook of 
the Jew, coupled with the fineness of feel- 
ing and suavity of manner of the Greek. 


The Greeks, as' a political power, bad 
long been on the wane, but their social 
tone and refined way of living were then 
as much copied by richer Jews, as the mar- 
ners of the French were imitated by the 
aristocratic Englishman more than a cen- 
tury ago. 

If therefore we peered into this young 
man’s home, we should probably find him 
living a dainty life, with everything that 
could minister to the senses and cultivate 
the mind. 

Imagine a youth reared in such sur- 
roundings coming face to face with the 
demand of Jesus. Would he not find it 
hard to break away from the enervating 
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habits and associations of such a life? 
Which of us is woven into so subtle a web 


of woridliness as the young ruler whom 
Jesus loved. 


Yet a man is always more than the most 
bewitching background can make _ him, 
especially a young man about whom the 
charm and the mystery of youth still lin- 
ger. We must therefore pass inward from 
the circumstances to the man _ himself. 
We must enter the dim and deceptive inner 
world of motive and endeavour in which 
the coming battle has to be fought. 


Even here the lovable elements in char- 
acter and disposition are the first to 
attract us. We older people may smile a 
little at the Eden of innocence that gleams 
through his eyes as he looks into the face 
of Jesus. But his soul is sincere in its 
childish simplicity, for there survives in 
it a certain honesty of purpose and an evi- 
dent loyalty to the higher life in spite of 
many lower seductions. 


His openness to every good impression, 
his ardent, impulsive temperament, his 
delicate courtesy, all come out in the man- 
ner of his approach to Jesus, as he kneels 
before Him on the public highway and in 
broad daylight. These are happy omens, 
and they win for him a welcome from the 
Master. 


This young man was stili at the ideal- 
forming stage of life and he soon makes it 
evident in the striking question he puts to 
Jesus. No knight of the Court of King 
Arthur could be more lofty in his aspira- 
tion, no disciple of Plato could be more 
fascinated by the vision of the good life 
that haunted him in his gilded hours and 
quieter moments. And Jesus loved him— 
loved him fer his wistful quest after the 
Life Eternal. 


Do we not join with Jesus in loving him 
ardour of a Paul and the deeper and more 
tender instincts of John the Beloved. 


De we not join with Jesus in loving him 
as he stands—unspoile4, though as yet 
alas, untried—a candidate for the highest 
and most heroic life that a man can live? 
May we not hope that he is destined to be 
one of the brightest makers of the new 
world, the vision of which is rising in the 
mighty soul of Jesus? 

Oh, the pity of-it; that the dream of the 
morning should so lightly come, and 
lightly go! We lament the sweet green- 
ness of the Springtime, which was not ful- 
filled in the golden wealth of harvest. But 

“Nothing can bring back the hour 

“Of splendour in the grass 

“Or glory in the flower.’’ 


In the light of this self-revelation, do 
you now know who the rich young ruler 
was? Look within. If you have never seen 
your own heart at its best and at its’ worst, 
do you see it new? 
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We have no wish to analyze in a cri- 
tical spirit, an aspiration that rose so high 
and fell so low. Admiration is one thing 
and discipleship another. This young man, 
like sO many more, wanted a new idea of 
life, not a new ideal of duty. He had 
imagined that if the enlightenment he 
sought from Jesus were given him, he him- 
self had the power to illumine his own life 
with it, and build upon that basis a career 
of high achievement among men. 


It was the power to love God and men 
that he lacked. Love asks for love, and 
all the heart has, be it little or much, must 
go along with it. The wealth we can give 
to love’s service is' welcome, but it is not 
asked in exchange for the Life Hternal. 


Even if this youth had offered his pos- 
sessions on the spot, Jesus Himself did not 
want them. The young man’s life was 
foundering on the love of them. Though 
he did not see it, Jesus did, and He made 
His demand accordingly. 

It is one thing to covet the better life 
and another thing to make the sacrifice 
which may be the doorway into it. It is 
one thing to dream your dreams, to cherish 
ardent desires for the life eternal; it is 
another thing to descend from the giddy 
heights of ambition and face with forti- 
tude the conditions upon which alone a 
man can win the best things God has for 
him. 

The road of love is marked at every turn 
by a cross, and yet it is the only sure way 
to happiness. Jesus must occupy the 
throne of every Christian heart. He can- 
not share that throne with anything else. 
But once He is seated there, then all other 
things will take their place in subordina- 
tion to Him and the claims of His King- 
dom. 

When the crisis came, the young ruler’s 
eyes grew dark with a sudden sadness. 
The two things attracted him; the World, 
with his own place in it, and the Life 
Eternal with Christ in it. The struggle 
between the two was sharp and severe, but 
in the end, and for that time at least, the 
world got the first place, not Jesus. 

No wonder his heart was disquieted and 
unhappy as he made his fateful decision. 
He could never again live in the dead past. 
“The worldly hope men set their hearts 

upon 
“Turns ashes—or it prospers; and anon 
“Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face 
“Lighting a little hour or two—is gone.” 


What a Christian tries to do according to 
his means for supporting the Gospel at home 
and extending it abroad, measures quite 
accurately the worth to him of his religious 
privileges. 


Vou. 406, No. 1. 


OUR FOREIGN MISSIONS: 
THEIR NEEDS AND CLAIMS. 
¥Y. BP. S. Topic for 31 January. 
By REv. PRINCIPAL GANDIER, D.D. 

(Acts 16: 6-18, Q. 57) 


What the world needs is to know God, 
for God is love and love only can redeem. 


To effect redemption God’s love must be 
let loose in sacrifice. Not in words, not in 
letters of flame written upon the sky could 
God teli men what He was or make his love 
effective. Ged’s love must become _ inéar- 
nate, flow down through human channels, 
live and die for sinful men, before they can 
know and believe the love that God hath 
toward them and respond thereto in new- 
ness of life. 


“In this was manifested the love of God 
toward us because that God sent His only 
begotten Son into the world that we might 
live through Him.” I John 4: 19. ‘“Here- 
by Know we love because He laid down 
His cliftesior-us. | leJonnes:. alo. 


As Jesus incarnated God among men, so 
row His discipies must incarnate Him 
among men through the indwelling of His 
spirit in their mortal bodies.“ ‘As the Fa- 
ther hath sent Me, even so send I you,’ and, 
when He had said this, He breathed on 
them and said, ‘Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost.’ ” 


It is not enough that God loves men, that 
Jesus has died for men. They must “know 
and believe” the love that God hath toward 
them before that love can operate with 
redeeming power in their lives, 

But how shall men believe in a love of 
which they have not heard, whose evidences 
they have not seen; and how shall they 
see and bear without some one to live that 
love and preach that love in their midst? 


It is not enough to send the heathen the 
written statement, “God is love.” They do 
not know what love means in our Christian 
sense. They have never had experience of 
it and they have no word for it. 

It was when natives of Central Africa 
had eome to Know and believe the love that 

avid Livingstone had for them, as evi- 
denced by his life and death in their midst, 
that some glimmer of what God’s love 
meant began to dawn upon them. 

True, the non-Christian peoples are in 
touch with Christendom to-day, as never 
before, but what chance have they to get 
any true thought of God’s love or of 
Christ’s sacrifice, to have any worthy con- 
ception of the Christian religion? 

Nine tenths of these people have no 
knowledge of Christianity save that it is 
the white man’s religion; and for them the 
white man is one who makes ais way into 
every land under heaven, uses his superior 
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knowledge and power to make gain for him- 
self, Such are many of the white men they 
know, and they think Christianity is the re- 
ligion of these men. 


Oh, how greatly the heathen in all lands 
need men and°* women to live Christ in 
their midst, to incarnate the Christ spirit 
among them, to give some true thought of 
what God’s love is and what the Christian 
religion can do for men and women! 


Now if some devote their lives, the least 
others can do is to sustain them with their 
gifts. Hence the call for young lives and 
for money to support them. 


Some 15,000,000 of these unevangelized 
multitudes are dependent wholly on our 
Presbyterian Church in Canada for this 
knowledge of God’s love and of Christ’s 
sacrifice. Only through the missionaries 
whom we send can there come to them any 
worthy conception of our holy religion. 


Central India 


In that part of Central India for which 
our Church is responsible there are 
3,000,000 peopie grouped in 12,000 villages. 
The Mission Council has marked forty-four 
strategic centres where buildings must be 
erected and missionaries stationed if we 
are to occupy the territory allotted to us 
and reach the people. 


Up to the present we have occupied only 
thirteen of the forty-four centres, and these 
thirteen central stations are quite inade- 
quately manned and equipped. Recent let- 
ters from our India missionaries plead for 
reinforcements. Never were _ indications 
more favorable than at present, when the 
loyaliy of the native princes to Britain in 
her hour of need and the altered tone of 
the Indian press have created a new atmos- 
phere throughout the land. 


In some parts of our field there are pre- 
monitions of caste or community move- 
ments toward Christianity, but, earnestly as 
our missionaries have desired and long as 
they have prayed for such an ingathering, 
they now fear it when it seems imminent, 
knowing how incapable the present staff 
are of handling such a movement. 

Without any attempt to occupy the forty- 
four centres, but just to hold the places 
already occupied and touch the new points 
where there are movements favorable to 
Christianity requires thirteen new men at 
once and a corresponding number of lady 
missionaries. 


North Formosa. 


Here are 1,000,000 people under our care. 
The famous missionary, George Leslie 
Mackay, travelled through all the northern 
part of the isiand, and, when he died, left 
gome fifty groups of Christians with their 
tiny churches and native pastors or preach- 
ers. 
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Dr. Mackay also made a beginning in 
School, College, and Hospital work. Since 
his day we have greatly developed our 
institutional work, and at Taipeh have the 
finest hospital on any of our foreign fields 
with two doctors and a nurse in charge, 
but the evangelistic work has scarcely made 
.advance in the number of workers since 
Mackay’s day. 


We need at once three more evangelists, 
one for the Gilan plain, one for the Hakkas 
and one for the aborigines in the mountains 
of whom there are tens of thousands but 
for whose souls no man has yet cared. 
There is also need for another doctor. 


North Honan. 


Here is a population of 8,000,000 for 
whom no one else is caring. There are 
three prefectural cities, where our chief 
stations are located, twenty-six counties and 
twenty thousand villages. 


The Honan Presbytery asked us last year, 
at the time of the Missionary Congress, to 
celebrate the first quarter century of mis- 
sionary work in Honan by sending out this 
year fourteen additional men. That, with 
the present staff, would give for a popula- 
tion of 8,000,000 people, nine medical men, 
three men for college work and training a 
native ministry and twenty-nine evange- 
lists—less than one for every 250,000 of the 
population. 

Fourteen new missionaries for one field 
at one time seems a large order, but is it 
too much to ask one evangelist for every 
250,000 people at a time when China’s mil- 
lions have broken with the past and are 
more susceptible to the Gospel than they 
ever have been or ever will be again? 


South Ching. 


In this district we are responsible for a 
population of 1,500,000. There are three 
districts, Kong-Moon, Shek-Ki and MHok- 
Shan. For each of these divisions we 
ought to have two evangelists and one me- 
Gical missionary. In addition we ought to 


support one theological and one medical 
professor as our share of the work at the 
Union College, Canton. With only three 


men on the staff now, the immediate call 
is for eight men and a corresponding en- 
largement of woman’s work. 


Korea. 


Both sections of the Church, East and 
West, are now jointly responsible for the 
work in Korea. We have the northern- 
most Province in which there are about 
1,000,000, and in addition the Kando dis- 
trict of Manchuria into which at least half 
a million Koreans have migrated since the 
Japanese occupation, 


Here, as in other parts of Korea, the 
fisids are white to the harvest. Nowhere 
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else are there such ingatherings, nowhere 
else such multitudes waiting for instruction 
in the Jesus doctrine. 


We have now five central stations and 
must open a sixth. For each of the three 
older stations with their scores of native 
churches encircling them in the surround- 
ing districts, we ought to have four evan- 
gelists, one educational and one medical 
missionary; and for each of the newer sta- 
tions we ought to have two evangelists, one 
educational and one medical missionary. 
That makes an increase of seventeen, to 
say nothing of the ladies needed. 


The fields, for which the Western sec- 
tion of the Church is responsible, are call- 
ing now for fifty-six new men, and at least 
half that number of ladies. 

Our primary need is men and women who 
will go—the loving heart and the living 
voice many times multiplied. The need is 
itself God’s call to those who have ears to 
hear and hearts to love. 


Probably with the existing dearth of men 
for the ministry we can scarcely hope to 
secure fifty-six for our foreign fields this 
next year or two, but so great is the need 
that the Board decided to send out at least 
twenty-five men within the next two years, 
should suitable candidates offer, and throw 
upon the Church the responsibility of re- 
fusing to support them. 

And they are offering, some of the noblest 
and best educated of our young men and of 
our young women. Some ten or twelve 
appeared before the Board at its last meet- 
ing, and, as they told how God had touched 
their hearts and led them to dedicate their 
lives to this service, the members were 
constrained to give thanks that in these 
later days God is pouring out of His spirit 
upon our sons and our daughters. 


Who will be the next to offer? 


When the brightest and best educated of 
our young people are giving their lives for 
this service, the least we, who remain to 
enjoy the sweets of Christian civilization 
in our dear Canadian land, can do is to 
support them with our money and follow 
them with our intelligent sympathy and 
our prayers. 

Our money, if honestly earned, represents 
our life effort, but how much of our life 
effort are we investing in the Kingdom? We 
see in these days the sacrifices all sorts and 
conditions of people are willing to make out 
of loyalty to their sovereign and their coun- 
try. Does it remain for Christians only to 
make no sacrifices for their King and His 
cause? 

We are out to make Jesus King, but how 
much of life and treasure are we putting 
into the campaing? 


Vour40 a Nort 


A ¥. P. SOCIETY THAT COUNTS. 
Y. P. S. Topic for February 7th, 1915. 


By Rev. A. Maca@intivray, D.D., Toronto. 
(1 Cor. 15: 57-58. Catechism, Q. 58). 
(Christian Endeavor Day) 


There are at least twelve hundred 
Societies with a probable membership of 
twenty thousand, organized for mutual 
improvement and service in the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada. 


This is far short of what is possible. 
The ideal of the Church is a Young Peo- 
ple’s Society in every preaching station. 
The actual and the ideal are still a long 
way apart, but our business is not to com- 
plain but to be thankful for what we have 
and to be diligent in utilizing it for the 
accomplishment of the highest ends. 


What great possibilities are before our 
twelve hundred Societies and twenty 
thousand members! How much light and 
leading ought to emanate from these 
twelve hundred centres of organized life 
consecrated to service! How much of 
vitalizing, inspiring power ought to come 
from the touch of twenty thousand young 
lives pledged to work and witness for the 
Master! 

It will prove helpful to every Society on 
“Christian Endeavor Day” to take pause 
for an earnest period of self examination. 
For every member this should be a day 
for introspection, faults should be remem- 
bered, and endeavors and achievements 
gratefully recalled. 


The Society that counts is:— 


First: 

A Society that is at its work all the year 
round.:+ If itsis. good. for-a,portionsor tne 
year it ought to be good for the whole 
year. The flag should be kept flying and 
the light burning. The institution that 
stands for service must always be in the 
place of service, ready to serve. 


Second: 

The Society that counts’ is the Society 
that has extended its invitation, influence 
and benefit to the largest number. Any 
Society that has failed to carry its invita- 
tion and influence to the last young per- 
son in its community has not yet reached 
out to the limit of its opportunity. 

There are strangers to be visited, lonely 
ones to be cheered, sad ones to be com- 
forted, discouraged ones to be heartened, 
ete. For duties such as these Young 
People’s Societies were born. 


Third: 
The Society has not existed in vain that 
has given efficient and helpful training to 
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its officers and conveners of committees. 
Success in every department of human 
activity has always been attained by 
efficiency. 


There are going out—as there ought to 
go out—from our Young People’s Socie- 
ties, young men and women trained in 
business habits of promptness and effici- 
ency which will count, not only in the 
work of the Christian Church, but also in 
the activities of every day life. 


Fourth: 


It is given in a large measure to our 
Young People’s Societies to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of Committees as Means 
for getting things aone. It is sometimes 
said that if you want to be freed from any 
troublesome question just pass it on to a 
Committee and it will not be heard of 
again. This should not be the case with 
Y. P. Committees. The average Young 
People’s Society is well equipped with 
Committees for various kinds of work, and 
the Society that counts is the one whose 
Committees do the work assigned and who 
gets all the members to share in that 
work. 


It has been said that the best kind of 
Committee is one of three with two of the 
members unable to attend to its duties. 
True the work may be done by the third 
member, but the two who fail to share in 
it have missed their privilege to serve and 
the training and enjoyment that come with 
service. 


Fifth: 


The Young People’s Society is an organi- 
zation of the Church, and should be con- 
tributary to the development of the devo- 
tional and spiritual life of the Church, to 
a knowledge of the Word of God and of 
the hymnology of the Church. The Society 
that does not make praise, prayer and the 
reading of the Word an outstanding fea- 
ture of every meeting can hardly claim 
to have even a name to live. 


Sixth: 


It is a call to the children of God, ‘‘Grow 
in grace’ and those who hear and heed it 
are said to ‘‘go from strength to strength”’ 
adding one grace, one virtue, one kind of 
service to another. Every Society should 
be a training school for its members. Out 
of it are to be created the officers, Sabbath 
School teachers, managers, elders, mis- 
sionary leaders, ministers of the future. 


Seventh: 


A live Society will seek to do some spe- 
cific work. This work will not be confined 
to one line, and there will be a study class 
or classes for the better informing of its 
members of the missionary conditions at 
home and abroad. There will be opportun- 
ities given for study so that one can 
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render some service socially in one’s own 
community. 


There will be a seeking out of the poor 
and distressed that they may share the 
bounty of their more fortunate members. 


The sick and the shut in will have the 
loneliness of their life brightened by the 
friendly and helpful visits of the young 
and hopeful in their community. 


Eighth: 


The teaching and _ influence of the 
Society should count in imparting informa- 
tion as to the work of the Church, and the 
claims of that work on the liberal sup- 
port of young and old. 


Christian stewardship as it relates to 
time, influence and money is but imper- 
fectly understood. Our Young People’s 
Societies should count greatly in consistent 
and persistent effort to set up right ideals 


on the whole question of Christian 
stewardship. 
Ninth: 

Only so far as' a Young People’s Society 
keeps before it the fact that it is an 
organization of the congregation, and 


therefore bound to promote in every direc- 
tion the welfare of the congregation, is it 
fulfiling its mission. 

All its endeavors should be with a view 
to building up the congregation, unifying 
its membership, developing its power and 
extending its influence along each of these 
lines. The Young People’s Society can 
well render valuable service and make it- 
self indispensable in promoting the work 
aud extending the influence of the Church. 
the Society that will—can—counts mightily 
for good. 


“A FAIR AVERAGE.” 


A farmer prided himself on his mora!- 
ity and, when pleaded with to become a 
Christian, always replied that he was doing 
pretty well as he was. 

Employing a man to build a _ fence 
around his farm, he went out one day to 


see how the work was progressing. ‘Is 
the fence good and strong?’’ he asked. 
“Its a good average fence,’ answered 


the man; “‘if some parts are a bit weak, 
others are extra strong. There are gaps 
here and there, but I will have made up 
for it by doubling the rails on each side of 
the gap.” 

““What!”’ exclaimed the farmer, blind to 
the point which the workman was seek- 
ing to drive home, ‘‘do : u mean to tell 
me you have built a fence with gaps in it? 
Don’t you know that if a fence is not per- 
fect it is worthless?”’ 

“I used to think so,” said the man; “but 
I hear you talking so much about averag- 
ing matters with the Lord, that it seemed 
to me we might try it with the cattle.” 
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THE SOLID FOUNDATIONS OF LIFE. 
Y. P. S. Topic for 14 Feb. 


By Rey. O. W. SHEPHERD, LEAMINGTON. 
(1 Cor. 3 9-15, Catechism, Q. 59). 


What do we mean by the “Solid founda- 
tions of life?’ The aim and object of life 
is happiness, prosperity, success, perma- 
nence and progress. The foundations that 
we seek are those which will secure this. 
What are they? Where shall we seek? 


Our life is a unit but it is many sided, 
and there can be no success in the true and 
full sense of the word, unless the whole 
man is developed. Anything short of this 
will only be partial success and cannot be 
permanent, cannot be a “solid foundation 
of life.” 

Man is not merely an animal, he is a 
rational and moral being. He stands in vital 
relation to his feliowman and to God, to 
the past and the future. Man is neither 
creative nor self existent, but placed here 
and sustained by a Higher Power for a de- 
finite purpose, and his happiness and suc- 
cess always depends on whether he takes 
his place in that plan and purpose of God. 


Man’s life may be said to be fourfold:— 
The religious and moral, the intellectual, the 
physical and manly virtues, the social. The 
energy and inspiration required by man is 
different from physical energy. A moral 
being like man demands a high moral idcal 
and strength to follow after it. Whence do 
these things come? Does he create them 
himself, or is he dependent on the energy 
supplied him? 

This is a fascinating study. Scientists 
tell us that “the sum total of energy in 
the universe constantly remains the same, 
and that physical energy does not, and can- 
not pass over into intellectual energy.” 
“The two things are on entirely different 
planes.”—In other words physical energy 
does not pass over into the intellectual. The 
brain does not secrete thought as the liver 
secretes bile. 


Whence, then, the source of the intellec- 
tual, the moral, the spiritual? The answer 
is that we can only live as “seeing him 
who is Invisible.’ Man cannot live by 
bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God, ‘Matt. 4 : 
4, “Abide in Me—Without Me ye can do 
nothing,” John 15 : 4-5. “I am come that 
ye might have life and that ye might have 
it more aboundingly,’ John 10 : 10. 

There can be only one “Solid foundation 
of life.’ “Other foundation can no man 
lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” 


There are, however, other means and me- 
thods by which this truth may be proved 
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and illustrated. God has given us “reason” 
—a divine revelation—and history. 


The historical method must necessarily 
verify truth. For this purpose take the 
Calvinists as an illustration of a people 
that rose out of a state of practical feudal- 
ism, and achieved great results. They 
revolutionized the world. There is only one 
explanation of their achievements, and that 
is they built upon the true foundation, 


The Calvinists are known in history as 
the Calvinists in Holland, the Huguenots 
in France, the Puritans in England and 
America, and the Presbyterians in Scotland 
and elsewhere, but their history is the same. 

Let us examine this subject in the light 
of modern historical science. This means, 
that we must read it in the light of the 


times. “History is the education of the 
human race by God.” It is one of our 
great teachers. For convenience consider 


the subject under the four divisions al- 
ready named. 


(1.) The Religious and Moral. 


The key note of Calvinism is a “profound 
sense of the exaltation of God.”—or, as it 
is expressed in the Shorter Catechism— 
“Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to 
enjoy, him for ever’—or in the petitions of 
the Lord’s prayer. “Thy Kingdom come. 
Thy will be done.” 

The Calvinists were profoundly religious. 
They not only attended the public worship 
on the Sabbath, but they appointed “fast 
days.” The Sabbath was kept with a care un- 
known to any but the ancient Jews. The 
Scriptures were devoutly read and studied. 
The home was the centre of religious edu- 
cation and discipline. Every house had a 
secret place where “prayer was wont to be 
made.” Family worship was the rule and 
not the exception. 

They were moral as wel! as religious, for 
true religion must result in morality. 
There were many who objected to their 
theology, who could find no fault with their 
morals or doubted their word of honour. 


They made the moral law the rule of 
nations as well as individuals. Justice was 
equally dispensed to rich and poor alike. 
They hated cant and hypocrisy, and were 
men of the highest character. They were 
not without the gentler virtues, as their 
pathetic lyrics, and playful humour abun- 
dantly testify. 


(2.) The Intellectual. 


The Calvinists have ever laid great em- 
phasis upon education. John Calvin was the 
father of popular education, and _ the 
founder of the syste mof free schools. He 
wrote his volumes, the “Institutes of the 
Christian Religion” and these were read by 
prince and plowman alike. 


The common people became readers and 
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thinkers, and were not dependent on their 
leaders as the Lutherans were. Each indi- 
vidual became a centre in himself. He 
himself saw the light, he knew the truth, 
and his duty, and did it. Thus, religion 
not only awakened his intellect, but satis- 
fied it, and built up a strong personality, 
and by this he achieved his independence. 


Calvinism therefore was in large measure 
an intellectual as well as spiritual move- 
ment, and the above characteristics are 
seen wherever Calvinistic peoples or their 
descendents are found. Sir Andrew Fraser 
in his valuable book, “Among Indian Rajans 
and Ryots,”’ page 51, says “I have already 
referred to the interesting fact that some 
of our best officers—native East indians— 
in the Central Provinces had something of 
a Scottish accent; I attribute this to the 
fact that some of them came from Bombay, 
where they had been educated by Scottish 
missionaries....which included a training 
in high principles.” 


(3.) The Physical and Manly Virtues. 


The historian Froude says: “Whatever was 
the cause, the Calvinists were the only 
fighting Protestants and, but for them, the 
reformation would have been crushed.” 
John Morley says “Calvinism has inspired 
incomparable energy, concentration and 
resolution. It has exalted its votaries to a 
pitch of heroic moral energy which has 
never been surpassed.” 


The Calvinistic Church has been the 
Martyr Church of history. Other creeds 
can count their martyrs by hundreds, but 
Calvinism can count her martyrs by tens of 
thousands. 

What better examples have we ef man- 
hood than the “Ironsides” of Oliver Crom- 
well. They were the finest soldiers of their 
day, and whether in England or on the 
Continent, they swept everything before 
them in headlong rout. Not only were they 
distinguished in arms; but as Taine Says: 
“They raised the national morality, as they 
saved the national liberty.” 


(4.) The Social. 

We do not mean the capacity for amuse- 
ment, or this age would beat the world, and 
perhaps all the generations to come. By the 
“social”? is meant the capacity to act in 
harmony with our fellow men, in religious, 
political, civic, as well as in social life. 


This is one of the weaknesses of to-day, 
men have become too individualistic, too 
selfish. They are sometimes slow to res- 
pond to anything outside of themselves. 
leaders in every department of life make 
the same complaint, although it is more 
evident in some quarters than in others. 


It is one of the delights of history to read 
how these strong courageous Calvinists 
worked together in the common cause. 
Machinery, such as we have to-day, was 
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then unknown. Every man knew his duty 
and did it, with a minimum of organiza- 
tion. They submitted to leadership and to 
the discipline of their sessions and took 
rebukes, not because they were cowards, 
but because they saw the authority of God 
behind the minister and the civil magis- 
trate. The Church had authority because 
the Church deserved it. But they could 
also rise in revolt, and made splendid revo- 
lutionists as the American Revolution 
grimly testifies. Walpole said: “Cousin 


America has gone off with a Presbyterian 
Parson.” 


To-day we are taking stock, and are 
noting our deficiencies. We must break 
down the selfishness that is so fatal in a 
democratic state. We must develop a 
Stronger personality in our rising men and 
women. The home must be made the centre 
of attraction, education, leadership and 
authority. Without these things democracy 
must be a pitiful failure, and we will fall 
a prey to some autocratic power that wil] 
arise, and exploit the people for selfish 
ends. What we have in some measure 
failed to do, these old Calvinists accom- 
plished. 


What is the conclusion of the whole 
matter? Is it that we must go back to the 
position of the old Calvinists? To say so is 
to misunderstand history and the human 
mind. Reason is not something that per- 
sists at the same level, but something 
eternally new and growing. In religion three 
is always “morning and the light of the 
dawn.” We cannot go back to the past. 

“Nor attempt the future’s portal 

With the pasts blood-rusted key.” 

But we must learn from History, Science, 
Reason and Revelation. We must go back 
to God. We must go back to religion. There 
is only one foundation and that is Jesus 
Christ. We must find our place in God’s 
purpose, and seek faithfully that purpose 
to fulfil. 


THE SILENT SONG. 


Do you know, whenever 
Tight, 4 
Whenever you spurn the wrong, 
Whenever you do a loving deed, 
You are singing the silent song? 


you choose the 


When you do your duty without a tear, 
Through all of the hours long, 

You are making the silent music dear, 
Singing the silent song. 


It is heard by God, the Silent One, 
If not by the noisy throng, 

He takes delight in “The Duty Done,” 
And that is the silent song. 


Life and Work 


PAYING DEBTS. 


“That’s what I have always done, being an 
honest man.” 

“But, sir, there is one debt you have 
not paid, one obligation you have not met.” 

“T cannot conceive what debt I have not 
paid, being an honest man. I always paid 
the grocer, the merchant, the hired man. 
PeOWwenoeinan wanycling,« 

“Yes? But, sir, there is. one debt you 
have not paid, one obligation you have not 
met. You have not met your obligation to 
the old preacher.” 

“Hm! In debt to the old preacher! 
do you make that out?” 

“Simple enough. While you were busy 
with your commercial transactions or your 
farm work, he was busy maintaining stable, 
moral conditions of society, without which 
you could not have done business at all, 
nor accumulated your property; nor would 
your property have any value. 

“He spent his time and energy that you 
might be rich. And now he is old and 
poor—never having done business for the 
purpose of accumulating property, but al- 
ways helping you and yours.” 

“T see. I never looked at it from that 
angle before. You are right, and here’s 
my subscription for the Aged Minister’s 
Fund.” Ex. 


How 


AEE 
THE REVERSED LIFE. 


It is a great blessing to be stopped when 
we are heading in the wrong direction. 
For oftentimes we can not stop ourselves— 
if, for example, the power of some bad 
habit relentlessly drives us away from 
that which we know is right. It is then 
that we need the experience of the re- 
versed life. 

As the engineer in the cab of a locomo- 
tive moves a lever and reverses the whole 
action of that locomotive, so that it stops 
and runs in exactly the opposite direction 
from that in which it had been moving, 
so our Lord Jesus Christ is ready to re- 
verse every natural inclination and tend- 
ency of ovr consciously sinful nature, and 
do it the instant such a tendency is felt, 
if we will let him. 


If we have a feeling of unlove in our 
heart, let us Just remember that the Lord 
gesus is bere within us to reverse that; 
and as, 1n complete surrender, we quietly 
trust him to do so he will replace the 


feeling of unlove with a supernatural, 
Christ-consisting love. So of every other 
conscious temptation to wrong-doing that 
we may ever know; Christ is here to re- 
verse it instantly, omnipotently, tri- 
umphantly, making us always more than 
conquerors. 

For us sinners to accept the reversed 
life is to dare to receive from God his 
promise that ‘“‘as he is, even so are we in 
this world.’’—S. S. Times. 


POISED MEN. 


A balanced Christian is an admirable 
personality. He is trustworthy. Men 
look to him for leadership in great emer- 
gencies, great undertakings, in epochal 
events. How restful to have a person at 
the head of the nation, holding in his 
hand the helm of government, who is cau- 
tious, prudent and well-poised. 


How assuring to have such men as 
leaders in all the aggressive movements of 
the Christian Church and of our educa- 
tional interests. Men who will not swerve 
from principle, who will not compromise 
with the spirit of the age, but who will 
uphold what is right and best at all 
hazards, 


Such men are a great moral asset in all 
great forward movements. They are an 
inspiration to the rank and file of allied 
forces. Trustfulness and balance is a 
great dynamic in public men, but distrust 
in them is disheartening. 


We have many illustrations of either 
upon the pages of history. Mental and 
moral poise are indispensable qualifications 
of safe and successful leadership. A trust- 
worthy leader is a wonderful inspiration 
to his constituents and adds strength to 
all laudable undertakings and concerted 
action: 


Self-centered men are more of a handi- 
cap than an aggressive force in needed re-. 
formation. There is too much gush and 
self-importance manifest which usually 
acts as a counteracting influence to united 
endeavors in the accomplishment of much- 
needed achievements. 


Poised personalities are a great desidera- 
tum in State and Church, men who are 
free from selfishness, who cannot be bribed 
nor influenced to compromise principle, 
justice, truth and righteousness, who are 
foursquare on any and every vital issue,— 
Selected. 
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A WOMAN'S ANSWERED PRAYER. 
A Parable. 


There was once a woman who said her 
prayers every night, and sometimes she 
prayed for missions. 


She did not go into details, for there 
were sO Many missions and so many 
missionaries, and surely the good Lord 


knew where they were even if she didn’t, 
and He knew where the help was needed 
and what was needed, so it seemed simpler 
and so much quicker just to pray for 
missions. 

Sometimes she prayed for the mission- 
aries, too, that they might use all the 
money sent to them each year in a wise 
way. 

She gave to missions too. Four or five 
times a year, the church of which she was 
a member had a large missionary meet- 
ing, and when the offering was taken she 
never failed to place upon the plate her 
dime—sometimes even a quarter. It really 
seemed as if she were doing all that she 
could for missions. 


After one of these meetings, when a mis- 
sionary home on furlough had spoken of 
the encouraging and interesting and even 
amusing things in his work, the woman 
spoke wearily to herself, 

“But what is there so wonderful in it all? 
A chance to travel—and how weary I am 
of staying in the same little place year 
after year! A good salary—as large as I 
have to live on and expenses are so much 
greater in this country! Plenty of ser- 
vants, and I can hardly keep one! A warm 
climate—”’ and she shivered in her cold 


room. 
Then she prayed. “Lord, "make them 
appreciate their opportunity, and make 


things easier for me somehow. My days 
are so full that I know not which way to 
turn. I’d be glad to change with them any 
minute!” 


That night she dreamed that it was her 
time to die, and the angel who came to 
her said, ‘Your prayer has been answered, 
and it is granted to you to see _ these 
places.” And at once the woman was in 
China. 

“Tt is beautiful,’ she said, and stopped. 
She was in a home where a child’s feet 
were being bound. “But they would not 
have it otherwise,” she said, to deafen her 
ears to the child’s cry of pain. But as she 
looked into its face, it was her own baby, 
and she snatched it away, saying, “It must 
be different!” 

Then suddenly she was in Africa where 
men were buying and “selling young 
women, and again she sighed, “It is not 
right, I wish it need not be.” But as her 
gaze was held by the look of agony in the 
eyes of one of those dark faces, she saw 
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the face of her own sister, and she cried, 
“Tt shall not be thus!” 


At once she was in India. Seeing the 
Baiety of a wedding, she breathed, “Here 
at least is happiness.” Then she was of 
the wedding party; the man was old and 
evil; his bride a little, little girl. “They 
will cling to their customs in spite of 
all,’ she sighed; “I wish they would not.” 


And as the little bride turned unhappy 
eyes toward her, the woman screamed 
aloud, “My little daughter! It shall not be! 
{t shall NOT!” 


The very air seemed laden with disease 
and pestilence, She saw the missionary 
and his wife working among the sick, 
spending their pitiful little salary to lessen 
the distress about them. 


She looked again and the wife was not 
there, and the missionary worked on alone. 
Then she cried to the angel, “I can bear 
no more! Must I go through Eternity 
remembering these things and unable to 
prevent them?” 

“Would you return to earth and change 
them?” 

“Let me return!” she pleaded. ‘Heaven 
at such a price is no Heaven, Rest with 
such memories is no rest.” And at once she 
awoke, and said that it could not be all a 
dream. 


The next night she prayed. “Lord, let 
me go to help them!” And for many 
nights she besought thus, but her prayer 
was not granted. 

Then she despaired and said, “Is there 
an answer to prayer?” 

But at last she prayed, “Lord, I know 
not how to pray. Let me help others to 
go to them; let me do anything, so it be 
to help!” And this time her prayer was 
answered, though she knew it not. 


When it came her time to die, she said, 
“T have done so little. I have tried, but I 
have accomplished nothing. I wish I could 
but know that I had helped even a little!” 


And this time there came to meet her not 
the angel, but friends whom she had never 
known: the Chinese child ran to meet her 
on fect that were straight and strong; the 

frican woman with the light of love and 
freedom in her eyes; the little Hindu bride 
a bride no longer, but once more a Care- 
free little girl; these and myriads of others 
met her, with the greeting: 

“You sent to us the doctors, teachers, 
missionaries who brought Christ to us. 
You gave of your time, your money, your 
love, to help us. You recognized us as 
your own sisters, your own children, you 
loved us into the knowledge of Christ.” 

And the woman feared that it might be 
a dream, and she asked, “Is it granted to 
one, to carry into Heaven the remem- 
brance of this love?” 

And the answer came, “This is Heaven!” 
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Ss. S. WORK, THE PERSONAL TOUCH. 


“IT must give up my class. It takes too 
much time.” “Yes,” replied the primary 
superintendent, “but it pays.” 

We are glad that this teacher did not 
give up, for she was cne of those valuable 
teachers who realize that their work is 
many sided, and whose desire is to take it, 
if at all, in its entirety. 

Is it just possible that while, for the 
past few years, special emphasis—and 
rightly so—has been placed upon graded 
work and pedagogical methods, the new 
and younger teachers have not been suffi- 
ciently impressed with the importance of 
personal work? 


Everything that is to-day regarded as 
scientific and pedagogical we find in the 
teaching method of Jesus. Examining his 
method, we observe that his teaching did 
not end with the exemplification of some 
truth to the multitudes. He was always 
conscious of the individual who needed 
special attention. 

Disengaging himself from the multi- 
tudes, he enters Simon’s' boat. —- Freeing 
himself from the press, he singles out Zac- 


chaeus. With heart of sympathy, he seeks 
the cast out man whose sight he had 
restored. Not only does! he minister to the 


diseased borne to him, but he enters 
homes, and there ministers to the sick and 
consoles the sorrowing. 

All this is from Jesus the Teacher, and 
as teacher always our model. Dare the 
elementary teacher undertake the nurture 
of young, impressionable souls and, re- 
gardless of the Master’s way, proceed upon 
a theory all her own? This is what she 
does when she conveives of her work as 
beginning and ending with S. S. session. 

The Invitation.—No teacher should be 
satisfied until, by the ‘‘Come, follow me,” 
method of Jesus, she has gathered into her 
fold as many as she can properly care for. 
Homes should be visited, wayside invita- 
tions given, and all so tactfully that doors 
and hearts will be open to as much per- 
sistent effort as may be necessary. 

Two years of friendly visitation and 
keeping-in-touch work were once neces- 
sary to win to the school a little boy. To- 
day he is a young man, active in the Mas- 
ter’s' service. 

Reelaiming.—It should be the aspira- 
tion of every teacher to say truthfully, 
“Those that thou gavest me I have kept.’’ 
In reclaiming as in winning, we must play 
upon the heart strings of the child. A per- 
sonal visit usually yields the quickest re- 
sults. A letter always pleases, and is some- 
times effective. Occasionally the telephone 
may bo called into service. 

The Sick Pupil.—In the visit, flower, 
fruit, etc., there is a wonderful ministry 
both to the sick pupil and his home. 
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The Birthday Letter.— Nothing brings 
greater joy to the child than a birthday 
letter. In some cases it is the only cele- 
bration. A word of greeting ora kind 
wish is all that is necessary. Every ele- 
mentary teacher should keep a record of 
birthdays. 


The Vacation Letter.—Did the pupil 
forget to return to the school after vaca- 
tion? It may be because the teacher for- 
got to write the vacation letter. 


Calling by Name.—“And he calleth his 
own sheep by name.” The teacher’s rela- 
tionship with her pupils should be of the 
shepherdly kind. In addressing them, she 
should speak their names. It begets in 
the child an at-home feeling with the 
teacher. 


Groeting Pupiis—On the street, or 
wherever the meeting, teachers should not 
fail to greet their pupils with a pleasant 
word. 


Suitable Clsthing.— Connected with 
nearly every school there are overworked 
and financially poor mothers who find the 
matter of suitable clothing a problem. 
There is a psychological reason for child- 
ren being respectably clad for Sunday 
School. It is the teacher’s privilege to 
have such sisterly relationship with the 
mother that through her practical help 
may be given. Some churches have a sew- 
ing committee whose glad duty is to make, 
in advance, garments of various’ sizes. 
These are kept at the church ready for use 
when needed. 


No one should become an elementary 
teacher with the intention of giving the 
mere dregs of her time—-In S. S. Times. 


THE MESSAGE FOR THE AGE. 


We are frequently told that we must 
adapt our message to the age. No doubt 
the message of the Gospel needs to be cast 
in the language that the age can under- 
stand; but that does not mean at all that 
the message will be one that the age 
wishes to hear. 


Still less does it imply that the message 
in its character must vary with the chang- 
ing aspect of the various ages, in which it 
is to be proclaimed. 

It should be the message that the age 
needs to hear and the measure of the lack 
of apreciation of the fact of sin in any 
age or in any man is the measure of his 
need for the Gospel, which wili at once con- 
vince him of sin and drive him to that 
point whither he is so reluctant to go. 

The message the age most needs is still 


a message of repentance and remission of 
sin.—Hx. 
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CHARGED WITH MURDER. 


“Prisoner at the bar, have you anything 
to say why sentence of death shall not be 
passed upon you?”’ 

A solemn hush fell over the crowded 
court room, and every person waited in 
almost breathless expectation for the 
answer to the Judge’s question. 


The Judge waited in dignified silence. 


Not a whisper was heard anywhere, and 
the situation had become painfully oppres- 
sive, when the prisoner was seen to move, 
his head was raised, his hand was clinched, 
and the blood had rushed into his pale, 
care-worn face. 


Suddenly he rose to his feet, and in a 
low, firm, but distinct voice, said: 

“t have! Your honor, you have asked 
me a question, and I now ask, as the last 
favor on earth, that you will not interrupt 
my answer until I am through. 


“T stand here before this bar, convicted 
of the wilful murder of my wife. Truthful 
witnesses have testified to the fact that I 
was a loafer, a drunkard, and a wretch; 
that I returned from one of my prolonged 
debauches and fired the fatal shot that kill- 
ed the wife I had sworn to love, cherish 
and protect. While I have no remem- 
biance of committing the fearful deed, I 
have no right to complain or to condemn 
the verdict of the twelve good men who 
have acted as jury in the case, for their 
verdict is in accordance with the evidence. 


“But may it please the court, I wish to 
show that I am not alone responsible for 
the murder of my wife!” 

This startling statement created a tre- 
mendous sensation. The Judge leaned 
over the desk, the lawyers wheeled around 
and faced the prisoner, the jurors looked 
at each other in amazement, while the 
spectators could hardly suppress their in- 
tense excitement. The prisoner paused a 
few seconds, and then continued in the 
same firm, distinct voice. 

“T repeat, your honor, that I am not the 
only one guilty of the murder of my wite. 
The Judge on this bench, the jury in the 
box, the lawyers within this bar, and most 
oi the witnesses, including the pastor of 
the old church, are Iso guilty before 
Almighty God, and will have to stand with 
me before His Judgment Throne, where 
we Shail all be righteously judged. 

“If it had not been for the salocns of 
my town, I never would have become a 
drunkard; my wife would not have been 
murdered; 1 would not be here now, ready 
to be hurled into eternity. Had it not been 
for these human traps, I would have been 
a sober man, an industrious workman, a 
tender father and a loving husband. But 
to-day my home is destroyed, my wife mur- 
dered, my ehildren-——God bless and care for 
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them—cast out on the mercy of the werld, 
while I am to be hung by the strong arm 
of the State. 


“God knows, I tried to reform, but as 
long as the open saloon was in my path- 
way, my weak, diseased will-power was no 
match against the fearful, consuming, 
agonizing appetite for liquor. 

“For one year our town was without a 
saloon. For one year I was a sober man. 
For one year my wife and children were 
happy, and our little home was a paradise. 


“TIT was one of those who signed remon- 
strances against re-opening the saloons of 
our town. One-half of this jury, the pro- 
secuting attorney on this case, and the 
Judge who sits on this bench, all voted for 
the saloons. By their votes and influence 
saloons were re-opened, and they have 
made me what I am.”’ 


The impassioned words of the prisoner 
fell like coals of fire upon the hearts of 
those present, and many of the spectators 
and some of the lawyers were moved to 
tears. The Judge made a motion as if to 
stop further speech, when the speaker 
hastily said: 

“No! No! your honor, do not close my 
lips; I am nearly through. 

“IT began my downward career at a 
saloon bar—legalized and protected by the 
voters of this town. After the saloons you 
allowed have made me a drunkard and 
a murderer, I am taken before another 


bar — the bar of Justice, and now the 


Law-power will conduct me to the place of 
execution and hasten my soul into eternity. 


I shall appear before another bar—the 
Judgment Bar of God, and there you, who 
have legalized the traffic, will have to ap- 
pear with me. Think you that the Great 
Judge will hold me—the poor, weak, help- 
less victim of your traffic—alone respon- 
sible for the murder of my wife? Nay, Ii 
in my drunken, frenzied, irresponsible ccn- 
dition have murdered one—)but you have 
deliberately voted for the saloons which 
have murdered thousands, and they are in 
full operation to-day with your consent. 

‘All of you know in your hearts that 
these words of mine are not the ravings of 
an unsound mind, but God Almighty’s 
truth. 

“You legalized the saloons that made 
me a drunkard and a murderer, and you 
are guilty with me before God and man for 
the murder of my wife. 


_ LOU, hOnOT;, “eamocone. 01 am “now 
ready to receive my sentence and be led 
forth to the place of execution. You will 
close by asking the Lord to have mercy on 
my soul. I wiil close by solemnly asking 
God to open your blind eyes to your own 
individual responsibility, so that you will 
cease to give your support to this dreadful 
trafiic.’——-The Philadelphia Presbyterian. 
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“OUR PREACHER SMOKES.” 


Talking with a Sunday School worker 
the other day, he happened to refer to the 
fact that he smoked a little, and in a brief 
discussion of its advisability or inadvisabil- 
ity he said: ‘tour preacher smokes.” It 
set us wondering as to why that preacher 
smoked, and as to what effect his smok- 
ing would have upon his family and his 
congregation. 

Whether the habit is condemned or ap- 
proved by his congregation, there is one 
fact which the smoking preacher has to 
face, and that is that his smoking is a 
public and most emphatic endorsement of 
the habit, and if the next generation is to 
be guided by this one, he has responsibility. 
If it is inadvisable for a preacher to smoke, 
is it not also inadvisable for church mem- 
bers, and especially officials in the Church, 
to indulge in the habit? 

There are not a few Sunday School 
teachers who have had rather a trouble- 
some task explaining toaclass of boys why 
it was that they were urged to pledge 
themselves against the use of tobacco, 
when some more or less prominent church 
members were walking advertisements of 
the use of the weed; and occasionally 
there is met a lad who positively refuses 
to pledge himself against tobacco, declar- 
ing that ‘father smokes,” and he himself 
intends to smoke when he gets “a little 
bigger.” Most of us will admit that it is 
pretty hard to deal with such arguments. 

But why should not any man smoke if 
he wants to? Well, if it is good for the 
health, and does not annoy other people, 
and does not waste the Lord’s money, and 
does not tend to weaken the will and en- 
slave the man, we do not see very clearly 
why he should not. 

But if it injures the health to a greater 
or less extent, and if it inflicts inevitable 
and undeserved discomfort upon others, 
and if it is a waste of the Lord’s money, 
often to an extent outweighing all our 
contributions to the church’s treasury, and 
if it does enslave men to a most unmistak- 
able and undesirable extent, then we can- 
not see how a follower of Jesus Christ, be 
he minister or layman, can continue such 
a habit and justify himself before God. 

It does seem hard to understand how the 
body, which is “a temple of the Holy 
Ghost,’’ can be at the same time a more 
or less willing servant to the tobacco habit. 
As we view it, the increase of knowledge 
upon this subject all points in one direc- 
tion, and that away from the use of to- 
bacco.—-‘Christian Guardian. 


There are no bargains in the markets of 
Nature. What one gets he must pay for in 
honest service. 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE TEXT. 


A text is not a rifle pit behind which 
one may screen himself and hurl whatever 
shot he has a mind to into the ranks of an 
enemy. It is not a canvas upon which the 
preacher may paint any vagary which 
appears to his imagination. It is not a 
weather-vane to be whirled this way and 
that, according as the breath of the speaker 
may blow upon it. 

A text is like the bread which Christ 
divided and gave to the multitude. By the 
grace of God and the character of the man 
behind the text, it is capable of infinite 
division, multiplication and application. 

The few loaves in the hands of Jesus fed 
five thousand men. In the boy’s hands 
they did not feed anything. It depends 
upon the hands in which the loaves are 
ae the congregation is going to be 
ed, 

A text is a bit of truth separated from 
other truths that its meaning may be made 
the subject of special emphasis. It is not 
a grab-bag, into which the preacher may 
dip his hand and expatiate on whatever he 
may chance to bring up. A text is a guide- 
post at the forks of the road. It points in 
but one direction, and it is the province of 
the man behind the text to tell what he 
knows about the way in which it points. 

It depends on the man behind the text 
what the text will teach the man in front 
of it. To him its horizon may be bound- 
less, Or as narrow ag the cluster of mul- 
leins on the hilltop. The things he will 
find there will depend upon himself. The 
treasure he will draw from its depth is 
conditioned upon his reach. 

The Holy Spirit works through the man 
in the study, and the man in the study 
works through the Spirit-given text, and 
both the Spirit and the congregation will 
hold the man responsible. 

Gold is good; but when the whole head 
is sick and the whole heart faints, a 
physician is needed. The text may furnish 
food or famine, strength or weakness, com- 
fort or grief. God puts it into the preach- 
er’s hand, and calls upon him to make 
good.—The United Presbyterian. 


MONTEREY, MEXICO. 
Protestant Churches Undisturbed. 


I found all the Catholic churches in 
Monterey closed, all the priests either in 
jail or expelled from the country, and 
all the confessionals taken out and burn- 
ed by the rebels. The Protestant churches 
are all open and unmolested. None of our 
workers (natives) and none of our pro- 
perties, either in Monterey or Saltillo have 
been mclested. j; 

I saw and talked with many rebel of- 
ficers and soldiers on my trip. They all 
feel friendly to us and appreciate our 
work.—A Missionary. 
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“MY REDEEMER LIVETH.” 


Many years ago, in an old French church 
in Berne, a great choir under the famous 
old leader, Father Reichel, was having its 
final rehearsal for the production of the 
Messiah. The chorus’ had _ triumphantly 
sung through to the place where the 
soprano solo takes up the refrain, “I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth.”’ 


The singer was a beautiful woman, whose 
voice had been faultlessly trained. As the 
tones came out high and clear, the listen- 
ers were filled with wonder at her perfect 
technique. Her breathing was faultless; her 
note placing perfect; her enunciation be- 
yond criticism. 


After the final note there was a pause 
and all eyes were turned toward the o!d 
conductor to catch his look of approval. 
Great was the surprise, however, when a 
sharp tap of the baton was heard, as a com- 
mand for the orchestra to pause, and with 
a look of sorrow Father Reichel said to 
the singer: “My daughter, you do not really 
know that your Redeemer liveth, do you?’ 


With a flushed face she replied: “Why 
yes, I think I do.” 

“Then sing it,’ he cried. “Sing it from 
your heart. Tell it to me so I and all who 
hear you will know, and Know that you 
know the joy and power of it.” Then with 
an imperious gesture he motioned for the 
orchestra to go over it again. 

This time the young woman sang with 
no thought of herself or of technique and 
applause from her hearers. She sang the 
truth that she knew in her heart and ex- 
perienced in her life, and that she wished 
to send home to the hearts of the listeners. 


As the last notes died away there was no 
wonder at the craftsman’s work, but there 
were quickened hearts that had been moved 
by the glorious message they had received. 
As the singer stood forgetful of applause, 
the old master stepped up and with tears in 
his eyes kissed her on her forehead and 
said: “You do know for you have told me.” 


Are there not many of us who bear the 
name of Christ, who say that we know that 
our Redeemer liveth, the motive of whose 
lives is not to give this message to the 
world? It seems a rather supreme struggle 
for perfect technique, in performance of 
life, with the object to attain a standard 
and to win applause of men. 

The world may wonder and praise, but 
the Master is disappointed for He sees that 
we have failed. If our lives are to carry 
a true message to make other lives better 
we must have this truth in our hearts and 
then live it in our daily lives. Then the 
technique will be natural and applause will 
be a minor consideration. 


Our Redeemer lives. He is our Redeemer 
and a Redeemer for all the world. We can 
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not truly know that our Redeemer liveth 
unless the whole motive of the song of life 
is this glad refrain. 


EDISON AND HIS MOTHER. 


A Story For Parents And Teachers. 


“I was always a careless boy,’ says 
Thomas Edison—The Great Edison—in his 
biography, and with a mother of different 
mental caliber, I should probably have 
turned out badly. But her firmness, her 
sweetness, her goodness were potent powers 
to keep me in the right path. 

“T remember I used never to be able to 
get along at school. I don’t know why it 
was, but I was always at the foot of the 
class. I used to feel that the teachers 
never used to sympathize with me, and 
that my father thought I was stupid, and 
at last I almost decided that I must really 
ke a dunce. 

“My mother was alwa, kind, always 
sympathetic, and she never misunderstood 
or misjudged me. But I was afraid to tell 
my difficulties at school, for fear she, too, 
might lose her confidence in me, 


“One day I overheard the teacher tell 
the inspector that I was ‘addled,’ and it 
would not be worth while keeping me in 
school any longer. I was so hurt by this 
last straw, that I burst out crying, and 
went and told my mother about it. Then 
I found out what a good thing a mother 
was. She came out as my strong defender. 


“Mother love was aroused; mother pride 
was wounded to the quick. She brought 
me back to the school, and firmly told the 
teacher that he didn’t know what he was 
talking about. In fact, she was the most 
enthusiastic champion a boy ever had, and 
I determined right then that I would be 
worthy of her and show her that her con- 
fidence was not mispiaced. 

“My mother was the making of me. She 
was so true; and I felt that I had some one 
to live for, some one I must not disappoint. 
The memory of her will always be a bless- 
ing to me.”’—Ex. 


SACRIFICIAL GIVING. 


“The Things We Can’t Spare.” 


By Rev. J. H. Jowerr, M.A., D.D. 


Mere living becomes real life when it be- 
comes sacrificial. We begin to operate with 
vital forces when we cross the border into 
the land of sacrifice. So long as we remain 
among the superfluities we are in the sha- 
dowy realm of existence and we have not 
yet begun to live, 

Christ does not begin His reckoning, nor 
do we come within the range of the heaven- 
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ly standards, until all superfluities have 
been stripped away. The things that we 
can spare carry no blood. The things that 
we can ill spare carry part of ourselves, 
and are alive. “He that spared not His 
only Son’—the One He could not spare— 
gave Himself with the gift, and in the 
wealth of the sacrifice our redemption was 
born. 

Here is a man who can spare a guinea 
for the foreign field. He has no hesitation 
about the offering. It occasions him little 
or no thought. He is dealing with super- 
fluities, and the forceful riches of life re- 
main untouched. 

But he has one child, the pride of his 
heart, the hope of his life. And one day a 
strange fire is kindled in the lad’s heart 
and a strange light comes into his eyes, 
and the lad knows himself to be called of 
God to the foreign field. “Father, I want 
to be a missionary!” And the light fades 
out of the father’s sky: “I want to go 
away!” 

“Take now thy son, thine only son, whom 
thou lovest, .... and offer him for an offer- 
ing upon one of the mountains which I will 
tell you of.” That is the experience which 
shatters. That is where existence ripens 
into life. The guinea was given and no- 
thing with it. The lad was given and a 
life went with him. It is the things we 
can’t spare which make our offerings alive. 


You can spare half-a-crown! It is the 
half-crown you can’t spare which bears the 
hall-mark of Calvary and is the minister of 
redemptive life. It is when our giving, 
whether of money, or strength, or time, 
touches the quick that it becomes vital, and 
existence passes into life, and we share the 
travail of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. It is sacrifice that makes all deeds 
effective. 

There is money and money. We are told 
that “a pound’s a pound whoever gives it,” 
whether by Dives who is burdened with 
abundance, or by a widow who is surren- 
dering her all. “A pound’s a pound who- 
ever gives it!” I have come to regard such 
speech as the most perilous and deadly 
nonsense. 

A pound may be a pound, whoever gives 
it, if you are only going to build a stable; 
but a pound may greatly differ from an- 
other pound if you are going to build the 
city of God. I have come to believe that, if 
a spiritual presence can hold a material 
bedy, it is not incredible that a spiritual 
influence can accompany a material gift. 


In these realms the character of the giver 
determines the values of his gift. If there 
be sacrifice in the giver, there will be spi- 
ritual power in the gift. 

I believe that all our offerings—of 
strength, or time, or money—have their 
virtue conditioned by the sacrifice which 
gave them birth. And therefore, by this 
reasoning, the poor widow may give more 
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than Dives: the lesser gift may be more 
effective than the greater. 

Everybody knows that in the realm of 
the Kingdom the abiding principle is love 
and devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ. It 
is in loyalty to Him, in affection for Him, 
that we find the source of Christian liber- 
ality and sacrifice. “We love Him because 
He first loved us.” 

When we begin to know Him, the river 
of sacrifice begins to flow; “that I may 
know Him .... and the fellowship of His 
sufferings!” This is the assured and cer- 
tain order. 

It is devotion to Christ that opens out 
the central depths and channels of the life, 
and springs of vitality are unloosed in 
strong and ceaseless service. Such is the 
order proclaimed by Paul, by Peter, and by 
John. “Partakers of the Divine nature,” 
that is the beginning; ‘“partakers of the 
sufferings of Christ,” that is what follows; 
“partakers of the glory,’ that is the incon- 
ceivable end.——Our Own Gazette. 


LEAD ME IN LOVE. 
Lead me, O Saviour dear! 
Lead me in love. 
When darkness hides my path, 
Lead Thou above. 
Suffer me ne’er to fall— 
Be, Thou smyallin= all: 
Lead me in love. 


When tempted sore to swerve 
From plumb and line; 

Held me by Thy right hand, 
Saviour Divine! 

Ward off the tempter’s power, 

Be near in that dark hour; 
Mercy is Thine. 


Give me the strength I need, 
More grace and love; 

Send Thou upon my path, 
Light from above. 

Take Thou my hand in Thine, 

Then I shall know Thee mine, 
Lead me in love. 


When sorrows try me sore, 
When joys depart; 

O, then be very near, 
Keep Thou my heart. 

Ward off despondency, 

Keep me from doubting Thee, 
Keep Thou my heart. 


As down the mountain side 
Thy love I prove; 

Down toward the setting sun, 
Lead me in love. 

Onward at Thy command— 

O, Saviour! take my hand, 
Lead me in love. 


—In the “Presbyterian” (Pa.). 
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THE SPEECH OF THE OLD SWORD. 
By Rev. J. J. MacAvunay, DUBLIN, IRELAND. 


Those who have been to Windsor Castle 
will remember how the walis of the great 
Entrance Hall are decorated with the 
spoils of war. Among these is a trophy of 
arms presented to Queen Victoria by Lord 
Kitchener after his Khartoum campaign. 


Amongst the weapons which compose 
this trophy there is one which at once 
arrests our interest. It is a sword unlike 
any of the others grouped with it. They 
are Eastern and curved, but this one is 
long and straight and pointed. And on its 
shining blade is graven this legend—‘‘Do 


not draw me without reason; do not 
sheath me without honcur.”’ 
It is evidently a Crusader’s sword, 


wrenched in some ancient fight from the 
hand of a gallant Knight of the Cross who 
sought to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from 
the pagan. 

The hand that gripped this sword has 
long since mingled its dust with that of 
the hot desert, and the old Crusader’s ery 
has passed into the great silence, but the 
sword still speaks and gives its Christian 
challenge to us all to-day. 


“Do not draw me without reason; do 
not sheath me without honour.’’ 


The words come home to us in the 
midst of the distress and turmoil of the 
great European conflict that is raging 
around us. 


War is always terrible. It makes the 
red rain fall abroad and the salt rain fall 
from stricken eyes at home. The ruler 
who makes war without serious and noble 
reason insults civilisation, outrages con- 
science, and crucifies afresh the Son of 
God who came to bring peace and good 
will to men. 


Weil is it for us as a nation that we 
have gone into this conflict with clean 
hands. The struggle was not of our seek- 
ing. We had no desire to disturb the 
sword in the scabbard. Not till we were 
sure of high and righteous reason did the 
blade flash from its resting place to assist 
the cause of justice and the defence of the 
weak. 


But now that we have drawn the sword, 
we must see to it that we do not sheath it 
without honour. Not till this 20th cen- 
tury crusade against selfishness and 
aggression, aS pagan as that of Saracen of 
old, has ended in victory for the right— 


not till the spirit of the bully has been 
broken and dishonoured for ever—must 
the sword leave the soldier’s hand and 
abide in rest again. 


And what is true of earthly warfare is 
true of the higher moral conflicts in which 
the soul of every boy and girl is engaged. 


Our temper is a sword. We draw it with- 
out reason when we are quick to take 
offence—when our passion flares out be- 
cause we are denied in our own will and 
way; when we are angry without a cause. 


We sheath it without honour when we 
refuse to be entreated; when we sulk in 
unforgiving mood: when we refuse to do 
the handsome and the generous thing. 


Our tongue is a sword—sharp and double- 
edged—that wounds deep and _ fetches 
blood. We draw it without reason when 
we speak in haste and without thought; 
when we fling the taunt in the face of our 
comrade and friend; when we say the 
thing that is bitter and unkind. 

We sheath it without honour when we 
refuse to say the forgiving and the friend- 
ly -word; when we answer the appealing 
look with selfish silence or with churlish 
phrase. 

So the old, keen sword still speaks. We 
do well to hear and heed its counsel if we 
would be good knights, not unworthy of 
Him whose sword is on His thigh and who 
rides forth conquering and to conquer.— 
Daybreak. 


A BOOTSLACK HERO. 


The other morning the gangplank con- 
necting a dock and a steamer in Seattle 
broke, and sixty passengers were plunged 
into the cold waters oi Puget Sound. Some 
sought to reach the dock piles. Others 
plunged wildly about. All were in immi- 
nent danger. 


Little black Newton Johns sized up the 
situation and leaped into the water. 
Quickly he sought a woman, and though 
she grabbed him around the neck in her 
frenzied efforts, he shook himself free and, 
fixing a rope about her, towed her to a 
lifeboat. He next rescued a thirteen-year- 
old girl, then a woman who cried to him, 
“You have got to save me,” and threw her 
arms around him with such a force and 
grip as almost to drown both of them, 
But he got away with his burden. 

He kept up-the work of rescue until he 
saved ten lives, He was in the water about 
an hour. 
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When he reached the deck his face was 
ashen and he was near collapse. After 
recovery he resumed his shoe-shining task, 
but fell ill and was taken to his home. He 
has fully recovered. 


Mayor Cotterill sought Johns out and 
said: “My boy, you are a credit to your 
race and to humanity. I never heard of a 
pluckier act.’ The colored lad is the hero 
of the city. The newspapers are conducting 
a movement to give Johns substantial re- 
cognition. 

But all that Johns says is: “I don’t care 
about being called a hero, but I do hope 
my old mother back in Bristol, Pa., will 
hear about it, because she will be tickled to 
death.” 

He is shining shoes to-day; possibly un- 
conscious of the fact that he manifested 
the spirit of the Saviour who endured Cal- 
vary to save us. It is these heroes in com- 
mon life that make us see that the Spirit 
of Christ lives~——The Continent. 


How JOSE SERVED THE KING. 
A TRUE STORY. 


“TI found a place to-day,” said Miss 
Duvall to her ten boys, “where there is 
need for some one to serve the King; who 
will volunteer?” 

Instantly, ten boys rose to their feet 
with a look of eager readiness in their dark 
eyes. This true story happened in Brazil, 
in a Protestant mission school, where a 
group of ten boys had been formed into a 
chapter of “King’s Sons,” for the work and 
worship of the true God. 


Miss Duvall was touched by the readi- 
ness of these lads to respond to her appeal. 
“Ah, this is good!” she said, looking over 
the unbroken rank of volunteers. ‘Very 
well, boys, you ghall share the work and 
that will make it light. Now take your 
seats again, and hear what it is: 

“To-day, as I was going to visit a sick 
man in a distant part of the city, I saw 
at the door of one of those cellar rooms— 
you know what I mean—dquite under the 
pavement, an old, old woman, with a small 
stone jug in her hand. She seemed almost 
blind, but evidently could tell when one 
passed above her door; and, as my sha- 
dow fell upon her, she said in a quavering 
voice: 

“‘Agua, agua, por amor de Deos!’ (water, 
for the love of God). As she spoke she 
held up a moringa, which I took from her 
hana, and filled at the next fountain. Then 
I went down into her poor, stuffy little 
room and spent several hours cleaning it 
up, and making it more possible and whole- 
some to live in. 

“Ror the old womanis blind, boys, besides 
being very old and very feeble, and she 
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Ske learned 
from mission- 


had no one to care for her. 
long ago, in another city, 
aries who are now in their heavenly 
homes, to worship God in spirit and in 
truth, and not by saints or images; for that 
reason she is despised here, as a Protest- 
ant, and I think she would have starved 
if God had not led me to her to-day. 


“Now I am sure the great King wants us 
to take care of this daughter of His, and 
so I will give it to you, turn about, to look 
after her.” 


From that day not a sun rose upon Sao 
Paulo that did not find one of this Brazil- 
ian band of “King’s Sons” in old Mother 
Julianita’s little cellar room, her moringa 
was filled with fresh water every day, and 
her room made as clean as boy hands knew 
how to make it. 


One day Alves would bring her a few 
crackers and a little coffee from his own 
daily supply; the next day Azevedo made 
her glad with a dish of farinha; Morales 
secured a small piece of jerked beef for 
the old woman, when his turn came; and 
Paulo had some beans and a few eggs. 

But when Jose’s turn came to care for old 
blind Julianita, he was very downcast. 
Jose was an orphan; he had no home 
except the Mission School, and nothing of 
his own to add to her daily support. 


Then a beautiful thought was sent to 
Jose, and this is what happened: At the 
Mission Home, just before the mid-day 
meal, the door opened, and in walked Jose, 
with old blind Julianita on his arm! The 
mission premises were miles away from 
that low, dark cellar room, and Jose had 
no pumpkin coach drawn by mice at his 
command; how, then, had he gotten the 
old woman so far? 


By patience, perseverance and _ pluck! 
Good qualities for a King’s Son! First, 
Jose had put on over the old woman’s 
tattered clothes a garment that Miss Duval. 
had given her. True, he had put it on 
hind-part-foremost, buttoning it up _ the 
back, when it was meant to fasten in front, 
but that did not matter; Jose never knew 
it, and of course Julianita could not see 
how odd she looked. 


Then he had taken her on his arm, and 
by slow stages, and many a stop and rest, 
had gotten her to the Mission Home. 

That was where the pluck came in; for 
you may be sure Jose did not get through 


the streets of the city without raising 
many. a mocking laugh at his “young 
bride,” his gay “sweet-heart,’ his “pretty 


little one,” as the old woman was jeeringly 
called. But Jose was serving the King, and 
everybody knows that a good soldier must 
first of all be courageous.—The Children’s 
Friend. 


“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of these least, ye have done it unte Me,” 
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BILLY’S CRUTCH. 


“Will you please buy my geranium sir?” 

A musical voice, a bright face and a 
beautiful plant, all belonging to a young 
girl with dimpled cheeks and laughing 
blue eyes. As she stood there on _ that 
bright October morning, it was difficult to 
tell where the sunshine left off and the 
girl began. 

“What a beautiful geranium 
there.” Where did you get it?” 

“About three years ago, a lady left a 
slip on the seat in a horse-car. [ took it 
home, got the richest earth I could find, 
put it in this old paint can, and then set 
the slip in it, and it began growing right 
away. I’ve given it plenty of water to 
drink, and kept it in the sunshine as much 
as possible.” 


“Love it? I truess I do love it. It seems 
just like a part of myself.” 


“Well, my child, if you love it so much, 
pray tell me why you want to sell it?” 


“Oh, f° *wouldn’t lett’ go, if I did ‘not 
want to help God answer Billy’s prayer. 
Don’t you think it splendid to help answer 
somebody’s prayer?” 

“How do you know I believe in prayer?” 


“Oh, I’m sure you do, for you have a 
prayerful look.” 


She broke into a merry laugh, and I 
joined her in it, as I said: “Yes TI do believe 
in prayer. Now tell me who Billy is.” 


As I made this request, a joyous look 
came into her face, and her large blue eyes 
shone with delight; and as the dimples 
deepened in her cheeks, I beheld a picture 
that was worth going a long way to see. 


“What? Billy? Oh, he’s the nicest and 
best little fellow in all the city! Why, he 
is goodness, sunshine, and music all in one 
lump. Some onelet himdrop when he was 
quite young and broke his hip, and ever 
since he has been a cripple. But his leg 
is the only crooked thing about him. My 
mother says that Billy’s mother was the 
best Christian she ever knew. 


“Well, when she died last year, everybody 
in our tenement house wanted to adopt 
Billy; so you see he belongs to all of us. 
He pays his way by selling newspapers, 
and no one with good legs can get around 
livelier than Billy can with a crutch. But 
yesterday his crutch caught in a hole in 
the side-walk, broke in two, and let him 
fall. He managed to get into the house, 
and was not hurt. 


“Well, last night just as I was going to 
bed, I heard Billy praying. His room is 
next to mine, and only a board partition 
between—so I could hear it all. Oh, I 
shall never forget his words, as he said: 
‘Dear Lord, I’ve never complained about 
my broken hip, and I am willing to go 
through life with it, but I can’t get on 


you have 
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without a crutch. I’ve no money to get 
another, and I don’t know who to ask, so 
please, dear Lord, send me another one. 
Mother always toid me to go to you, when 
I was in trouble, and so I come now. 
Please, dear Lord, answer my prayer for 
Jesus’ sake. Amen.’ 


“I lay awake a good while thinking of 
that prayer, and it was the first thing I 
thought of this morning, and I began 
wondering if I couldn’t do something to 
help God answer Billy’s - prayer. Well, 
while I was wondering, I saw my gera- 
nium, and then I said, ‘Oh, maybe I can 
sell it and get enough to buy another 
crutch.’ 


“Now, you know who Billy is, and why I 
want to sell my geranium. Won’t you 
please buy it?” 


“I was greatly moved and interested. and 
1 will own up to a great deal of moisture 
in my eyes, as I inquired, ‘How tall is 
Billy?’ 

“Oh,” she quickly responded, “I’ve got the 
measure of his old crutch, if that is what 
you mean.” 

“Ves, that is just what I mean, so if you 
please, we'll go and see about a crutch.” 

It did not take us long to find a store 
where such a thing was to be procured, 
nor a great while to get the keeper of the 
store as much interested as I was in the 
Lirl so Slory. oust Loe tient Kind OL. oa 
crutch was found, and a minimum price 
put upon it. 

“Well,” I said, “I’ll give you that much 
for the geranium, and it is very cheap at 
that” 


“O thank you,” she said, and her eyes 
fairly danced with gladness. “I'll take the 
crutch, please, but Billy musn’t know a 
word about where it came from. Isn’t it 
just splendid to help God answer Billy’s 
prayer?” 

The moisture in my eyes didn’t subside 
one bit, as I said: “I want you to do me 
a favor. I am hundreds of miles away 
from the place where I live, and I can’t 
carry this plant around with me. Would 
it be too much trouble for you to keep it 
for me?” 


“What, do you want that I should take 
care of it for you?” 


“Yes, my dear, if it will not be too much 
trouble!” 


“Oh, you splendid man, you! MI’ll be glad 
to do it, and I’ll take just as good care of 
it as I did when it was mine.” 


I carried the plant, while she carried the 
crutch, and aiter reaching the house, Billy 
was called in to see me, while Gertrude 
smuggled the crutch into his room, and 
came back with a face as happy as a face 
could be, but never betraying to Billy by 
word or look, that she had been answering 
Billy’s prayer.—Sel. 
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A NEW AND BETTER BEGINNING. 


Junior Y. P. S. Topic for January 3rd. 


By Rev. A. Maccittivray, D.D., Toronto. 
(Scripture Lesson, Luke 2: 46-52.) 


Every new day brings with it new 
opportunities; but there are outstanding 
days and seasons of which we think more, 
and that we esteem above the rest. 


The New Year is one of these days. At 
this time we are all looking forward with 
hope and confidence. Wes enter upon a 
new period of time. We form gocd resolu- 
tions for the future. We say to ourselves 
“God has given me another year. It is His 
pift to me. <I Must use it for Him, 


The making of a good resolution is of 
itself helpful. We are more likely to do 
right because we have deliberately and 
willingly resolved so to do. 

It will help us greatly in our endeavor 
to do better, to resolve that from the very 
beginning, God will be our guide. The 
first line in the Bible, “‘In the beginning 
God” is a good cne for young and old to 
remember. We have the same idea in the 
first line of John’s Gospel, ‘‘In the begin- 
ning was the Word....and the Word was 
God.” ‘“Word” is just another name for 
Jesus. 


Tt will help boys and girls as nothing 
else will do to remember that Jesus lived 
among us once as a boy, and that He 
remembers still all the hopes and fears, 
all the temptations and victories that iie 
before His children. 


If we lock closely at our Scripture Les- 
son from Luke we will find in it more than 
one hint of how we can make this new 
beginning for 1915 a better beginning. 
First: 

We will learn that Jesus as a boy went 
regularly with his parents to the House of 
God. 

Second: 

That at twelve He took upon Himself 
certain religious duties and responsibilities, 
Third: 

He took the right course to gain know- 
ledge. We see Him among the learned and 
wise listening to their conversation, and 
asking them questions. 

Fourth: 

He felt that at the early age of twelve 
He must be about His Father’s business. 
Fifth: 

Because of all this we are toid “Jesus 
increased in wisdom, and stature and in 
favor with God and with man.”’ 

Let every Junior Endeavorer say, ‘“‘For 
this New Year I will study harder not only 
my lessons in the Public School, but my 
lessons’ in the Sabbath School and my 
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Topic for Junior Soviety.” ‘I will strive 
to do my part in the home, in School] and 
in the Society in a kind and helpful way.’’ 
“By so doing I will be growing in favor 
with God and man.’ “I will take but 
short looks ahead and do each day the 
things that the day brings.” “The best 
preparation for to-morrow is doing well the 
duties of to-day. 

“Not enjoyment, and not sorrow 

“ts our destined end or way; 

“But to act, that each to-morrow 

“Wind us farther than to-day.’’ 

Life is a race with a prize at the end for 
everyone who runs well and finishes his 
course. To begin well will make it easier 
to continue well, and in the end to win the 
goal. 

Every day is a new beginning—make it 
@ BETTER beginning. 


HOW JESUS WOULD LIKE US TO 
GIVE. 


Junior Y. P. Topic for 10th January. 
By Rev. Roperr Larrp, B.D. 
1-4.) 


The Master sat over against the place 
where men gave gifts to God. With keen 
but kindly eyes he looked upon the multi- 
tude as they cast their money into the 
Temple Treasury. High and low, rich and 
poor, each came with his portion and 
“Many that were rich cast in much.” 


Quietly and timidly a poor widow slip- 
ped through the throng, and in her hand 
two of the smallest coins, mere mites. But 
these were all the living that she had. 


Her full, free gift touched the heart of 
Jesus. His words have kept the memory 
of that lonely widow’s deed fresh until to- 
day, as He told His disciples that out of 
her poverty she had cast in more than all 
the others out of their abundance. 


It is the will of Jesus that we should 
give ourselves and our gifts as fully and 
freely to-day to the work of God. Our 
Churebh is doing His work by telling the 
story of His love to those in deep need, 
both at home and abroad. 


In our own Dominion 1,200 fields under 
the care of our Home Mission Board look 
to us for help, and many others should be 
opened immediately. 


A million foreign people speaking near- 
ly fifty different languages, have made 
Canada their home and offer a rare chance 
to the Church of Christ. Rescue homes and 
Social workers must be supported. Sun- 
day Schools must be organized in new dis- 
tricts. Colleges must be well maintained 
that ministers and other workers may be 
trained to teach and preach and to win 
men to God. 


(Scripture Lesson, Luke 21; 
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Away on the big Continent of Asia 250 
of our missionaries, men and women, are 
at work among 14,000,000 of people to 
whom our Church has undertaken to carry 
the Gospel. They are few among 60 
many. We must aid and encourage them 
by more helpers and by every means in our 
power. 

God has many treasuries open to receive 
the gifts of His children, The “Budget” 
is the treasury through which our own 
Church gives money for doing this’ work. 
It has a first claim on what God has so 
lovingly given us. 


To make the treasury full enough to 
meet the need will require this year 
$1,500,000. This is our Budget for 1915. 


Our Sunday Schools and Young People’s 
Societies are planning to raise one-sixth of 
this amount, or $250,000. 

To the boys and girls this may seem a 
big sum, but if each one of the 300,000 in 
our schools gave our smallest coin each 
Sunday, and if each one of the 100,000 
young people gave two of such smallest 
coins each Sunday, the whole would be 
ready in twelve months. 

Many can and ought to give more than 
one or two cents. If each one will do his 
best, putting his coin into the envelope 
week by week, the dollars will speedily 
mount up and the goal be reached. 

Every boy was thrilled two years ago 
by the story of the heroic death of Captain 
Scott to the South Pole, and his tragic 
effort to return. The fury of the tempest 
and that deadly frost-bound land were not 
te be denied. He and his brave comrades 
met death, caim and unafraid, and far in 
yon icy and windswept waste lay down to 
sleep their long sleep ’neath the cold 
glitter of the Scuthern Cross. 


Why did they thus give themselves? To 
increase our knowledge of the earth and, 
above all, for the glory of Britain, their 
Empire. 

Round about us to-day men and women 
are giving their very lives to lead their 
fellow-men into a purer and deeper know- 
ledge of God and for the glory of Christ 
and His Kingdom. Shall not we who are 
young share with them our love and our 
gifts and see to it that the Treasury of God 
is never empty? 


ONE WAY OF NEGLECTING GOD. 


When men neglect the church they 
neglect God. When they lose reverence 
for the sanctuary, they lose reverence for 
God. When they cease to worship in pub- 
lic assemblies, they cease to worship at 
all. We may neglect the church or not, but 
one fact remains that it forever stands as 
a powerful reminder of our responsibility 
to God. It is his appointed place of wor- 
ship.—Methodist Recorder. 
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A TRIP TO FORMOSA. 
By Rey. J. McP. Scort, Toronto. 
Junior Y. P. Topic for 17 January. 
(Scripture Lesson Is. 42: 4; Ps. 72). 


My trip to Formosa was an experience 
not soon to be forgotten. I shall certainly 
not forget the sea trip in getting there. 
It was not a long one; but much can happen 
in a short time on the high seas. 

I crossed from Amoy in China—to Tam- 
sui in Formosa—in a small Japanese 
steamer. The Formosa Channel was agi- 
tated about something, and at first our little 
ship badly—and of course deeply—disturbed 
me. 

After these unsettling sensations, which I 
am not anxious to repeat, I landed at Tam- 
sui, and was most warmly welcomed by the 
missionaries there. The missionaries’ 
houses in Tamsui are on an elevation, back 
from the harbor front, in a position that 
gives a lovely outlook upon the harbor, the 
green hills on the other side, and a view 
far out to the sea. 


The temperature was that of a warm 
summer morning in the month of June in 
our own land. The air was soft and balmy. 
Luxuriant foliage everywhere appeared; 
which, with flowers, both cultivated and 
wild, gave beauty to the landscape. It was 
lovely to be in the company of busy, happy 
missionaries in such a charming spot. Our 
Church in Canada, too, I am glad to say, 
has given our missionaries comfortable 
houses to live in. 

From such descriptions, boys and girls 
who read these lines will think there is no 
hardship in living in Formosa. There are, 
however, hardships, but of these our mis- 
sionaries never complain. 


Formosa is an island off the eastern coast 
of Asia. Look at the map of Asia in your 
geography and find Formosa. To reach it 
from Japan, you would have a sea voyage 
of six hundred miles. But if you cross to 
it from the mainland of China, just oppo- 
site, it is a sea trip of only one hundred 
miles. 


If you were to travel the whole length of 
the island in a straight line, you would 
have a journey of about two hundred and 
thirty miles. If you were to walk straight 
across the island, you could do it ina 
journey of about eighty miles. But in 
Formosa, you cannot go in a straight line 
in any direction very fe.. 


The climate all through Formosa is very 
warm. This will be understood when we 
know that nearly one-half of the island lies 
within the tropics. The heat is not greater 
than in Ontario at mid-summer; but in 
Formosa it is very trying because of the 
moisture in the atmosphere. 

There is a great deal of rain in North 
Formosa. In company with one of our mis- 
sionaries, I visited the town of Keelung on 
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the north-east coast, and saw the beautiful 
harbor there that has been so much im- 
proved in recent years by the Japanese. It 
poured rain all the time we were there. 


I thought it unpleasant, but was interested 
to learn that I was at that time in one of 
the wettest spots in all the world. The 
average annual rain-fall in Ontario is about 
twenty-four inches. I was told that the 
average annual rain-fall in Keelung is one 
hundred and fifty-eight inches, that is, a 
body of water more than thirteen feet deep 
falls from the clouds in the course of the 
year. When you plan to visit Keelung, take 
your umbrella. 


The luxuriant vegetation in the north of 
the island impressed me. The landscape, as 
far as the eye could see in all directions, in 
valley, and plain, and hill, and mountain, 
was covered with it, rich and dense. There 
was a heavy growth of trees, vines, grasses, 
ferns, mosses, etc. 


In passing through the cultivated areas, 
we saw the little farmers with their mud 
buffaloes ploughing the rice fields. North 
Formosa is one of the places where you can 
pluck oranges from the trees, and get fresh 
pine apples gathered to your order. 


The work of our mission in Formosa is 
wholly among the Cliinese population. The 
two principal centres where mission work 
is being carried on are Tamsui and Taipeh. 
These are about fourteen miles apart. 


I had the opportunity of visiting in 
Tamsui the different schools and other 
departments of mission work. 


In Taipeh, I saw that which would make 
us at home proud of our work in Formosa:— 
that fine large new hospital in the charge 
of Dr. J. Y. Ferguson and his assistant. 


While these are the two main stations, 
out into the country in different directions 
and for great distances, our missionaries 
have gone in the preaching of the Gospel. 
Many congregations of God’s' children, 
wholly the fruit of Caristian missions, now 
exist in North Formosa. 


It was interesting to meet the Rev. Wil- 
liam Gauid, who has been in Formosa for a 
quarter of a century. He, with each of the 
other Missionaries, spoke to me about their 
work. From what I saw, and from what I 
otherwise learned, the Gospel of Jesus is 
being faithfully preached and taught and 
lived by our faithful Inen and! women in 
Formosa. 


In the centre of the 
nearly 150,000 savages. It is not easy to 
take the Gospel to these. They are called 
“Head Hunters,” and a missionary’s head 
they are quite as ready to take as the head 
of .ny of their enemies. They are almost 
constantly at war, from their fastnesses in 
the mountains, with the Japanese and the 
Chinese. There are nearly three millions 
of Chinese in Formosa; and as the island is 
now a possession of Japan, a great many 
Japanese find their home there. 


island there are 
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No one can visit Formosa without hear- 
ing much of Dr. George Leslie Mackay, 
“Mackay of Formosa.” He was the first 
foreign missionary from our Canadian 
Presbyterian Church, West.. He labored for 
nearly thirty years; and now we look upon 
him as one of the great apostles of the 
Christian church. 


I visited his grave. He is buried on an 
elevation back from the house in Tamsui in 
which he lived so long. I met members of 
his family, and many native Christians who, 
through his ministry, were brought to a 
knowledge of the Savicur. By his faithful 
work the foundations of the Christian 
Church in North Formosa were well and 
truly laid. 

It was an inspiration to be in the 
churches in which he had preached, and to 
address congregations that he had ministered 
to, and to be in touch for a little while with 
the great work he founded there. The story 
ot George Leslie Mackay’s life, as well as 
the record of the work of our other mis- 
Sionaries there should make inspiring read- 
ing for the boys and girls of our Canadian 
Church. 


WHY JESUS CAME. 
Junior Y. P. S. Topic for 24 January, 


By Rev. C. A. Myers, M.A., Assoc. Sec. S.S., 
ANDaY ele aes 


16-17; Luke 4 : 18; Luke 7; 
19-23). 


A terrible war was going on. A cer- 
tain city was closely  beseiged. The 
people were in great distress. Some were 
bruised and bleeding, some sick and sore 
distressed; some broken-hearted over 
loved ones killed; many were hungry and 
cold, and many were taken captive. 


Just then a brave captain came with 
help. .The cruel enemy was driven off. The 
wounded were tenderly cared for; the hun- 
gry were fed; the sick nursed back to 
health again; and the prisoners were set 
free. How glad the people were. They 
laughed and shouted; they waved flags and 
cheered their deliverers again and again 
because they had come to help them. They 
called the brave general their deliverer, 
their saviour and so he was. 


In the two lessons in Luke’s Gospel and 
in many other places in the Bible, Jesus 
makes very plain why He came. It was 
because, like the brave captain, he was 
willing to give His own life to bring help 
and deliverance to other people. Let us 
look at a few of the things Jesus said He 
came to do in Luke 4: 18 and which we 
know he did do. 


(1) Jesus came to set prisoners free. 
There are very many prisoners now in 
Europe because of the cruel war. It is sad 
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to be a prisoner of war, but worse to be 
a captive of sin and bound by some bad 
habit. Jesus has come to set all children 
free from every kind of sin. Let every boy 
and girl ask him for help to be free from 
every bad habit. 

(2) Jesus came also to make sick peo- 
ple well. Luke tells in his Gospel about 
His curing so many sick folk. Luke was 
a doctor and he likes to tell about Jesus 
making people well. Can you tell the story 
of some of those He cured? 


But Jesus came to do something much 
more wonderful than that. He came to 
make people—who are sick of sin and 
wrong-doing—well again. He has cured 
many of sin sickness and now they are well 
and happy and seeking to help others to 
be good also. 


(3) Jesus came too for the sake of the 
broken-hearted, to heal and comfort them. 
There are many stories about this in the 
gospels and in mission books. Perhaps 
each one could tell some story of how 
Jesus has brought comfort to troubled 
hearts. 


(4) Jesus came to “Preach the Gospel.” 
That takes in everybody, poor as well as 
rich. Everybody needs its heip and it helps 
everybody who embraces it. 

(5) Best and chief of all, Jesus came to 
do what no other one could do; He came to 
provide the “Gospel’—the “Good News’— 
which He preached, He came to die upon the 
cross for our sins; and the “Gospe.’’—the 
“Good News’—is simply this, that Christ 
died for our sins, that sin has been aioned 
for, and that “whosoever will” turn from sin 
unto God may have free forgiveness. 


That is what the Church is doing, preach- 
ing Jesus’ “Gospel” to all people. Every 
boy and girl ought to be glad to have a 
share in making good the purpose of Jesus’ 
coming. 


REMINDERS. 


When daylight goes and night comes down, 
And I put on my white nightgown, 
And say my prayers at mother’s knee, 
And she stoops down and Eisses me, 
And calls me her dear little boy, 

It always fills my heart with joy 

If all day I’ve been good and kind 
And not one word have left behind 
To make me sorry it was said; 

And when I jump into my bed, 
And look out at the friendly stars, 
Beyond the sheltering window bars, 
They seem like distant lights aglow 
To tell my dream ships where to go, 
It isn’t nice at night to find 
Reminders that I’ve been unkind. 
—In the “Christian Observer.” 
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A STORY ABOUT SOME FISHERMEN. 
Junior Y. P. Topic for 31 January. 
By Rev. W. M. KANNAWIN, B.D., TORONTO. 
(Luke 5 :4-11.) 


Perhaps you know how discouraging it is 
to stand a long time beside the water with 
a rod in your hand and not catch a fish. If 
so you can realise how the disciples of 
Jesus felt one morning after they had been 
out in boat all night and caught nothing. 


Just then Jesus came to them and told 
them to go back at once to the place where 
they had failed and try again. 

Was not that a foolish command? Did 
not Peter know better than Jesus what 
they should do in such circumstances? His 
father and grandfather had been fishermen 
and he knew all about such work. 


Did he and his companions refuse to do 
as Jesus told them? No. Listen to what 
Peter said,—v. 5. “Master, we toiled all 
night, and took nothing: but at thy word 
I will let down the nets.”’ 


And what was the result? v. 6. ‘And 
when they had this done, they inclosed a 
great muititude of fishes and their nets 
were breaking.” 


So you see if Jesus’ Christ is to have His 
way with us in doing what He is prepared 
to do and can do, the first thing for us is 
to yield up our will te His will. 

It was a testing time for Peter. If he 
had refused to do as he was told, Jesus 
could not have made much out of him. 
Jesus Christ can only make something of 
you when you surrender everythiug to Him, 
Ma y people are discouraged and feel like 
giving up their work just because they 
have never tried to do it according to the 
Master’s directions. 


And remember Jesus believes in you. He 
knows you can succeed even when you have 
appeared to fail, if you will only try again 
under His guidance. Never betray Christ’s 
trust in you. 

At first Peter felt like refusing because 
he had always fished during the night, and 
he never heard of any person succeeding 
while fishing when the sun was shining. 
But when he worked under the control of 
Jesus he found that many of his old 
methods and customs had to be changed. 


Some people may have laughed at him 
for obeying this strange command, but 
imagine their surprise when they heard 
him calling for help to bring in his over- 
loaded boat. 


And how did he account for his wonder- 
ful success? v. 8. “Simon Peter, when he 
saw it fell down at Jesus’ knees.” He gave 
all the credit to the Master. 
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It is when you are linked with Jesus 
Christ that you are able to do the things 
He tells you, things which to other people 
seem absolute folly. 

Yes, there are unlimited possibilities for 
the boy or girl who ‘‘will strive to do what- 
ever He would like to have me do.” It is 
difficult to understand why everybody does 
not become an earnest Christian, when one 
thinks of the wideness, the greatness, and 
the strength that come to life when it is 
given wholly to Jesus. 


“A JUNIOR SOCIETY THAT COUNTS.” 
Junior Topic for 7th February. 


By WINNIFRED SNARR, SUP. BONAR JUN. Soc. 
TORONTO. 

(Scripture Lesson, Exodus 2 1-10). 

The Society of which I have been Super- 
intendent for nearly three years has 
“counted”? a very great deal to me. It 
has afforded a precious opportunity for 
service. One is never at a loss for some- 
thing to occupy thought, or to call forth 
active effort. I can understand now that 
teacher who said that not until she began 
to teach did she begin to learn. 


I am equally certain from the opinion 
of those associated with me, as leaders of 
groups in Junior work, that cur Society 
means a great deal to them. It claims 
time and thought that they cheerfully 
give, it develops talents that in some in- 
stances had been lying dormant. The 
Monday night meeting is an occasion to 
which they look forward with interest and 
that is rarely missed—never willingly. 

We all feel that it ‘‘counts” to be doing 
something helpful to those who need our 
help, and at a time in their lives when 
character and habits are being formed. 

Our Junior Society has ‘“‘counted” of 
great value to the Senior Society, as it has 
afforded a means of service to quite a 
number of their members. I think this of 
no small importance and that is my rea- 
son for giving it so much space. It may 
suggest to some Senior Society, looking for 
something to do, the most interesting and 
promising of all fields—a Junior Society 
where they can help in the teaching and 
training of those who will in the future 
be the leaders in Christian Work. 


But probably the framers of the Topic 
had more in mind, wherein a Society 
“counts” in the lives of its members. How 
it does, can, I think, be very easily shown: 

The children like to be together, and to 
bring them ttogether under wise and 
sympathetic supervision is always worth 
while. 

Being a Church Society, meeting in 
the church affords a splendid opportunity 
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to have what may be called a ‘‘Devotional 
period,’ The reading of the Word, praise 
and prayer, should have a place in every 
programme. 


I notice a growing spirit of reverence. 
There is’ always quietness and attention 
while the Bible is being read, or when 
prayer is offered. I quite agree with those 
who hold that a child should be early 
taught to pray. 

In our Junior Society, we are encourag- 
ing the boys and girls to offer simple sen- 
tence prayers, and I am glad to say they 
do it with reverence, and in a manner 
helpful to all who hear them. 


I am sure our Society ‘‘counts’’ as a 
means of education to its members. No 
one who comes—anxious to learn s0me- 
thing—-need go away disappointed. They 
follow with great interest our study of 
the Home Mission book “Our Task in 
Canada.”’ Last year they studied with 
enthusiasm the life of Livingstone as found 
in ‘‘The Pathfinder.’’ 


I find it of great advantage and interest 
to assign a Topic for an evening toa 
group of the members. I might say here 
that cur Society is divided into six groups . 
with a captain chcsen from among them- 
selves, and a leader from the Senior 
Society. 


When a group is asked to take the Topic, 
Several of the members write a short 
paper. It may not contain much that 
would be new to the average reader of the 
Record, but it counts a great deal to the 
child who is writing the paper, to commit 
to paper his thoughts, be they ever so 
simple and elementary. 


Before Rally Day we had a very inspiring 
number of papers in which the Juniors 
told us how they were going to help the 
rally. The results showed that they were 
as good as their word—the rally was the 
best yet. 


Socially we try to make our Society 
“count.” We have a social evening at 
intervals, the social committee of each 
group sharing in the work of preparation. 
Almost every Monday evening after the 
devotional and study period, there is a 
half hour for play in our modest gymna- 
sium. Anyone who is losing interest in 
life, to have it revived need only come and 
see the enthusiasm with which not only 
boys but girls can romp and play. 


“T won’t drink, because doing so would 
interfere with a certain commission I 
have,’ said a very young man when press- 
ed by three gay companions to take a glass 
ef beer in a secial way. ‘‘A commission! 
What sort of a commission?” ‘A commis- 
sion to prepare the way of the Lord and 
to make His paths straight. With work 
of that kind in view, I don’t want to have 
impaired faculties.” 
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HELPING THOSE WHO NEED. 
(THE FRIENDLESS CHILD). 


Junior Y. P. Topic for 14th February. 


By HELEN L. HART, B.A. 
(St. Christopher House, Toronto.) 


(Scripture Lesson, Luke 5: 27-32). 

In connection with the topic of this 
week, I have been asked to tell you a little 
about the need of the children who live in 
the crowded parts of our cities, and about 
what the Settlements of the Church are 
doing to heip them. 


If you are going to understand what I 
tell you, you must remember one thing, 
viz.:—-That there is really nothing at all 
peculiar about the children you think of 
as being ‘“‘poor.’’ They are very much the 
same sort of children you know—good, bad 
and middling. They need very much the 
same sort of things you need; only their 
fathers and mothers and friends are not 
always able to meet their needs. So you 
have only to imagine yourselves in their 
place to understand how all of us working 
together can help them 


Suppose, for instance, that you had five 
brothers and sisters and only four little 
rooms on a dirty dark alley to live in,— 
what would you do then? 


Well, you would have one room for 
kitchen and dining room combined, and 
that would leave three rooms for six child- 
ren and two grown-ups to sleep in; 
and when you wanted to play, why, there 
wouldn’t be any room for fun inside, and 
you’d have to meet your friends on the 
streets. 


Warm or cold, rain or shine you’d be 
out, dodging the passers-by and the carts 
and motor-cars, while you tried to get in 
a good game of something before the 
policeman should tell you to “‘move on 
cut of the way.” 


And the chances are that in a short time 
you would get into the habit of hanging 
around the doors of hotels and moving 
picture shows, ‘‘just to see what’s going 
on’’ and there you’d learn words and ways 
that would make your mother’s heart turn 
sick. 


That is why the “Settlement” have a 
place where children can play safely and 
happily, and provide clubs whose members 
always have something worth while “going 
BR Ts 

Or suppose your father hadn’t any work 
and couldn’t get any, and your mother had 
to go out washing or scrubbing by the day. 
Then you’d be locked out of the house in 
the early morning with a piece of bread in 
your hand, and perhaps a cent to spend at 
Eneocornereerocery. ‘for, lunch.’’ ‘That; is 
why there is a play school at the “Settle- 
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ment,” for children too small to go to Pub- 
lic School, and why each child in the school 
is given a mug of hot cocoa and a biscuit 
in the middle of the morning, 


Or suppose that while your mother was 
working you had to take entire care of the 
younger children and the house. Would 
you know how to do it? I don’t believe 
you would—not unless somebody showed 
ycu how. So we have classes where girls 
are taught to do just those ‘things. 

And there is another big need that must 
be filled. You have the same need, but you 
have more friends with time and wisdom 
to help you in it. So every Sunday at the 
“Settlement” there is the “Children’s Hour” 
when all the children who can squeeze into 
our biggest room, gather together to listen 
to a story of the things’ of God and of the 
Christ, of whose love and power some of 
them have never heard. 


These are just a few of the things that 
children in the crowded cities need, just 
as more fortunate children need them, and 
some of the ways the Church’s “Settlements” 
are trying to fill the need, just as your 
friends try to fill your needs, and as our 
Father in Heaven fills the need of every 
human heart that asks Him. 


A WISH. 


Do you wish the world were better? Let 
me tell you what to do. 

Set a watch upon your actions, keep them 
always straight and true; 

Rid your minds of selfish motives, let your 
thoughts be clean and high, 

You can make a little Eden of the sphere 


you occupy. 


Do you wish the world were wiser? 
suppose you make a start 

By accumulating wisdom in the scrap-book 
of your héart. 

Do not waste one page on folly; 
learn and learn to live. 


Well, 


live to 


If you want to give out knowledge, you 
must get it ere you give. 

Do you wish the world were happy? Then 
remember day by day 

Just to scatter seeds of kindness as you 


pass along the way; 

For the pleasure of the many may be oft- 
times traced to one, 

As the hand that plants the acorn shelters 
armies from the sun. 


It cost More to Maintain one vice than ten 
virtues. 
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NOTES. 


Toronto Office closes its Books for the 
year, sist January. ~This includes nall,jcon- 
tributions from the East for Aged Ministers’ 
Fund and for Home Missions in the West. 
All Receipts after that date will be entered 
in next year’s, not in this year’s accounts. 

Halifax Office closes its Books 28th Feb- 
ruary. All contributions from East to 
Toronto Treasurer will require to be for- 
ward by 31st January to be counted in this 
year’s Receipts. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


Please study the map of the Shorter 
Catechism. Parents can make it helpful in 
their homes and S. S. teachers in their 
classes. It can be made of service in the 
Y. P. Societies, in the weekly study of their 
Topic Question. 

The dozen articles for the Senior and 
Junior Y. P. Societies, by as many different 
writers throughout our Church, on a wide 
range of subjects, all bearing on the Life 
and Work of our Church, will be of interest 
and value to old as well as young. One of 
them, by Principal Gandier, covers the needs 
of almost the whole foreign work of our 
Church,” Anothers by Rev. a... MCh. ocoLG 
is an interesting story of his recent visit to 
Formosa. Still others of them deal with 
our Church work at Home. 


A NEW YEAR’S MOTTO. 


“T have found a good thing and I want to 
tell others of it,” said a Honan Christian 
recently to one of our missionaries.  Sel- 
dom has the duty and privilege of Chris- 
tian work and Church work been summed 
up more fully and clearly and simply. Let 
it go with us in our Church work through- 
out the year. “I have found a good thing 
and I want to tell others of it.” 

Let us be sure that we have found it. 
There is many a good thing in the world, 
but the pardon and peace that Jesus Christ 
gives is the best, and “whosoever will’ may 
find it. 

Our estimate of that good thing is shown 
by our desire to tell others of it. If we 
value it little, we will have little concern 
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in telling it to others. If we really prize 
it as—‘‘a good thing’—it will be our joy to 
have it as widely known as possible. 

Let that message from China go with us, 
as a measure of our own “find” and to 
inspire us in telling it to others all around 
the world. 


ENLISTING FOR SERVICE. 


The call of our country has gone forth 
in her time of need and peril, and by the 
tens of thousands, her young and strong 
and brave have said—‘‘Here am I send 
me:” ‘It is a goodly and inspiring gsigae 

But there is another call, Christ our 
King wants recruits, men for this minis- 
try; the young, the strong are wanted. 
The response has not been so good. It 
may be that the lesson of men rallying to 
the flag will have its lesson, and that 
Christ’s call will meet a better response 
in the days to come. 

Here too the strong and fit are needed, 
the strong physically and mentally, and 
then if they keep in close touch with their 
Leader, they will be strong spiritually. 


THE BRAVE AT HOME. 


The maid who binds her warrier’s sash, 
With smile that well her pain dissembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 
One starry tear-drop hangs and trembles, 
Though heaven alone records the tear, 
And fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As eer bedewed the field of glory. 


The wife who gird’s her husband’s sword, 
’Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
What though her heart be rent asunder, 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of death around him rattle, 
Has shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the field of battle. 


The mother who conceals her grief 
While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 
Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 
To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as o’er the sod 
Received on Freedom’s field of honour! 


Our Church Register 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 
Calis from 


Cedar Cottage, Vancouver, B.C., 
J. H. Miller of A'gassiz. Accepted. 

St. James, Man., to Mr. D. M. Mackay of 
Carman, Man. 

Rounthwaite, Man., to Mr. Wm. Black of 
Graysville, Man. 

Lindsay, Ont., to Mr. F. H. MacIntosh of 
Faimouth St. Ch., Sydney, N.S. Accepted. 

Knox Ch., Lethbridge, Alta., to Mr. A. 
H. Denoon of Antigonish, N.S. 

St..And. Ch.,. Hagersville, Ont.,.to Mr. J: 
M. Whitelaw of Brantford, Ont. 

Knox Che Perth, vOut. to Mradw.7eM: 
Grant of Ayr, Ont. Accepted. 

St. Andrew’s Ch., Whitby, Ont., to Mr. A. 
P. Menzies. 

Great Village, N.S., to Mr. W. M. Gilles- 
pie of River Hebert, N.S. 

Cowley, Alta., to Mr. W. M. Chalmers of 
Canmore, Alta. 


to Mr. 


Inductions Into 


Hmbro, Ont., October 8, Mr. W. P. Love. 

Colgate, Sask., October 13, Mr. J. Adam 
Smith. 

Ogema, Amulet, Sask., Oct. 15, Mr. Wm. 
Dewar. 

St. Paul’s, Vancouver, 
Mr. W. H. Bates. 

Ashburn and Utica, Ont., October 21, Mr. 
Wm. Johnston. 

Graysville-and Orr, Man., October 27, Mr. 
J. Fulton. 

Evy. 7 ctc:, 
Somerville. 

Hargrave and Knox, Man., 
Mr. A. W. Smith. 

West Point Grey, B.C., October 29, Mr. 
E. S. Logie. 

Blackstock, Ont., November 3, Mr. Peter 
Currie. 

Duntroon and Nottawa, Ont., 
3, Mr. A. E. Thornley. 

St. Andrews, North Vancouver, 
December, Mr. J. S. Muldrew. 

Humboldt, Sask., November 18, Mr. J. A. 
Caldwell. 

Westminster Ch., Edmonton, Alta., Novem- 
Derg. Mr. H.-J. Keith: 

Shawville, Que., December, 
McCallum. 

Bridgeford, etc., Sask., December 11, Mr. 
D. E. Winslow. 

St. And. Ch., Halifax, N.S., December 22, 
Mr. A. Murray Porter. 

Mimico Ch., Mimico, Ont., December 29, 
Mr. G. J. McKay. 

Lakeville & Waterville, 
29, Mr. W. H. Spencer. 

Chipman, N.B., December 29, Mr. E. HE. 
Mowatt. 


B.CapOctobers 16; 


Ont:;, -October 29, Mr. R. H. 


October 29, 


November 


Bt: 


Mr. Wm. 


N.S., December 


Resignations of 


Monkland and Gravel Hill, Ont. Dr. 1 


Campbell. 
Sunbury, etc. Ont., Mr. R. Drinnan. 
Taylor Church, Montreal, Dr. A. ©. Man- 


son. 


Oak Lake and St. David’s, Man., Mr. J 
A. Cormie. 

Estevan, Sask., Mr. B. Glover. 

Hopewell, N.S., Mr. G. A. Logan. 


High Park Ch., Toronto, Mr. S. C. Graeb 
Coldstream, N.S., Mr. W. K. Read. 
Caron, Sask., Mr. Robt McKnight 


RESULTS OF EARLY TRAINING. 


A clergyman was once heard to say, 
“Out of a church of over two thousand 
members I have never been called upon to 
dismiss one from membership who had 
been received into the church when a 
enilaer 

This’ proves the good results of early 
Christian training. ‘‘As the twig is bent, 
the tree is inclined.” We cannot expect a 
puny, crooked little sapling to grow into 
a tall, straight, handsome tree, and by the 
same reasoning an untrained child will 
not develop into a strong, upright, useful 


member of the church or society. The 
training must begin in childhood, the 
foundation must be laid early. 

True, it sometimes happens that one 


does break away, it maturer years, from 
the teachings of his youth, but good in- 
fluences and impulses once implanted will 
remain with him and help to turn him back 
again to the only true and desirable course. 
One need never despair of a wandering 
child who in his youth has been trained in 
“the way he should go.” 


THE KIND OF PRAYER NEEDED. 


Prayer can be one of the most definite 
and divinely directed forces of life, but the 
faith that truly believes, and the life that 
joyfully surrenders to the will of God, 
must be behind it. 


There is a vast difference between the 
season of prayer that is set by legislative 
action or the resolutions of an organiza- 
tion, and the heart cries of a man or a 
people ;who feel their utter helplessness 
without God, and yet in full and perfect 
trust invoke His interposition with impor- 
tunate appeal and concession. A day of 
prayer means little unless it also becomes 
a day of unaffected heart cries.—Sel. 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNGD, PRESBYTERY.. 
Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 

Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given in the RECORD 
it is because they are not received. 


General Assembly. 
Kingston, Ist Wednesday of June, 1915. 


Synod of Maritime Provinces. 
St. John, Ist Tuesday October, 1915. 


1. Sydney, Sydney, 2 Feb., 10 a.m. 

2. Inverness, Hawkesbury, 2 Mar., 10.45. 
3. Pictou, New Glasgow, 12 Jan. 12.45. 

4, Wallace, Oxford, 16 Feb., 2.30 p.m 

5) Euro. 

Oral tak. 

7. Lunenburg, Yarmouth, 2 Mar., 9.30 a.m. 
8. St. John. 

9. Miramichi, Chatham, 9 Mar., 11.30 a.m. 
10. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 2 Mar. 


Synod of Mentreal and Ottawa. 
Sherbrocke, 2nd Tuesday May, 1915. 


11. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 2 Mar., 2 p.m. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 12 Jan. 

13. Glengarry, Cornwall, 2 Mar., 1.30 p.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 12 Jan 

15. Lanark, Renfrew, 15 Feb., 7.30 p.m. 

16. Brockville, Brockville, 2 Mar., 2 p.m. 


Synod of Torento and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday October, 1915. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, 9 Mar., 10 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 9 Mar., 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 19 Jan., 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Tor., first Tues., each month. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 12 Jan., 10.30. 
23: Barrie, Barriese12'Jan.,7 10 eam 

24. North Bay, Powassan, March. 

25. Temiskaminyz, New Liskeard, March. 
26. Algoma, Sault Ste. Marie, 1 Mar., 8 p.m. 
27. Sudbury, Copper Cliff, 2 Mar., 8 p.m. 
28. Owen Sd., Owen Sd., 2° Mar., 10 a.m. 
29. Saugeen, Palmerston, 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 
30. Guelph, Guelph, 19 Jan., 10.30. 


Synod of Hamilton and Londenx. 
Last Monday cf April, 1915. 
31. Hamilton, Hamilton, 5 Jan., 9.30 a.m. 
32, Paris, Woodstock, 9 Mar. 11 a.m. 
338. London, London, 19 Jan., 10.30. 
34. Chatham. 
35. Sarnia, Sarnia. 
36. Stratford, Stratford, 23 Feb., 10 a.m. 
37. Huron, Hensall, 22 Feb., 8 p.m: 
38. Maitland, Wingham, 2 Mar., 2.30 p.m. 
ao -Bruee,- Paisley? i Mari eatin 


ORCS 
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Synod of Manitoba. 

Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday Nov., 1915. 
40. Superior, Port Arthur, Call of Mod. 
41. Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 
42. Rock Lake, Morristes, 9 Feb. 2 p.m. 
43. Glenboro, Rathwell, lst Tues., Feh. 
44. Portage la Pra., Portage, 16 Feb. 
45. Dauphin. 
46. Minnedosa, Minnedosa, 2 Mar., 1.30 p.m. 
47. Brandon, Brandon, 22 Feb., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Regina, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1915. 


48. Yorkton, Uanigan, 16 Feb., 2 p.m. 

49, Abernethy, Rocanville, 2 Feb., 8. 

50. Qu’Appelle, Broadview, 9 Feb. 

51. Arcola, A:'cola. 

52. Alameda, Estevan, Feb., Call of Mod. 
53.Weyburn, Weyburn, 1 Fe.., 7 p.m. 
54, Regina, Regina, 22 Feb. 7 p.m. 

55. Moose Jaw, Moose Jaw, Feb. 

56. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 2 Feb., 7 p.m. 
57. Prince Albert, Pr. Albe , 2 Feb., 2 p.m. 
58. Battleford. 

59. Kindersley, Rosetown, 2 Feb., 2 p.m. 
60. Swift Current, S. Current, 2 Feb., 8 p.m. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Red Deer, Last Tues. April, 1915. 


61. Vermillion, Vermillion, Call of Moda. 
62. Edmonton, Edmonton, 9 Mar., 10 a.m. 
3. Lacombe, Camrose, Feb. 

64. Red Deer, Olds, March. 

65. Castor. 

66. Calgary, Calgary, 
67. Medicine Hat. 
68. High River, Nanton, 17 Feb., 10.30 a.m. 
69. Macleod, Taber, Feb. 


9... Mar.4.9) a.mx 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Vancouver, First Tues. April, 1915. 


70. Kootenay, Fernie, B.C., Feb. 

71. Kamloops, Feb., 1915. 

72. Cariboo, Fort George, Call of Mod. 
73, Westminstr, Vancouver, 12 Jan., 10.30 
74, Vietoria, Victoria, 24 Feb., 10 a.m. 


THE HUMAN TOUCH. 


A visitor to a manufactory saw a man 
moulding clay into pots. Noticing that all 
the moulding was done by hand, he said 
to the workman, “‘Why do you not use a 
tool to aid you in shaping the clay?’’ The 
workman replied: ‘‘There is no tool that 
can do this work. We have tried different 
but somehow it needs the human 
touch? 

And how true it is that in shaping lives 
for God, there is need of the human touch. 
Ve cannot do the Lord’s work by machin- 


ery. Jesus touched men, imparting health, 
cleansing, and  salvation.—Biblical Re 
corder. 


BOOKS, WEST, GLOSE 3ist JANUARY BOOKS, EAST, CLOSE 28th FEBRUARY 
Aged Min. Fund & H. W., West, 31 Jan. 


Incl. Aged fin. Fd. from E. ete, 


Che Church Funds, We 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 


Si. 


During March 1 to 


November. Wov. 30. 
Home Missions....c.0:2s5 $2,866.11 $53,470.38 
Foreign Missions........ 2,595.16 23,724.15 
Widows’ & Orphans’ Fd. 59.00 489.00 
Aged Ministers’ Fund. 87.00 746.70 
Assembly Fund.......... 445.98 1,269.27 
Pte.-aux-Trembles...... 416.00 1,948.80 
Socl. Serv., Evangelism 416.69 6,414.51 
Sab. Scl. & Y. P.S...... 2,778.00 12,075.83 
Deaconess Home.....sess 8.00 66.00 
Montreal College........ 2.00 126.00 
Queen’s College.......... 10.00 109.00 
Knox College...sscsssssees 15.00 355.00 
Manitoba College....... 37.00 198.00 
Saskatchewan College. 120.00 446.00 
Robertson College....... 8.00 44.00 
Westminster Hall....... 8.00 57.00 


RECEIVED DURING NOVEMBER. 


At the Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, 


by Rev. John Somerville, D.D., 
and divided among the Funds 
as directed by the Donors. 


ario. (RVs deus OMA 8.00. 

ae i us os Stephens 16.88 

>v, F, A. McLennan 8.00/Rv. Wm. Wallis . 19.47 
brine Guile 17.00)Kincardine ss . 22.00 
Fergus ss. . 20.00; Woodbridge | ss. 6.00 
Nia. Falls, St. A. . 300.00/Priceville . - 50.00 
Ham., Laidlaw ss 15.00|Tor., Victoria. . 1,000.00 
Cruickshank ss... . 3.00|Rv. Dr. Abraham 8.00 
Wmstown, St. A. ss 5.00) RV. W. H. Johnston _ 8.00 
Kemble ss. ; 4.00, Rv. B. Ketchen. 8.00 
Arthurs. 40:00 Crawford 5.00 
Arthur mb. 10.00) ‘Port Albert... 21.00 
Puslinch, Kx. . . 30.00 Rv. T. H. Rogers. 8.00 
Lon., New phe Jas. 150.00 Mooretown ss. 5 .95\s 
Carlisle . 100.00 Mt. Albert ss. 9.00 
Ailsa Craig. 187.00 Shenstone ss. . 1.00 
Dorchester. , 19.00 Woodstock, Chal. ss 5.00 
Lake Charles. 12.00 Lindsay ss... 7.00 
Ry. W. G. Hanna . 3.00 Bath, Union. 1.00 
Rv. J. R. Conn. . 8.00 Seaforth. 40.50 
Ry. Dr. R. Davidson 13.80 Vershoyle 32 00 
Ry. C. A. Ferguson. 8.00 Winchester. . 200.00 
Rv. C. Haughton 15.14 Mt. Hamilton 8.00 
Rv. F. H. Larkin. 18.90 N. Augusta. 60.60 
Puce. . , 29.00 Pembroke ss. 70.00| 
Puce ss. 9.00, Brucefield 37.55 
Renaud Line ss 4.00, Georgetown. 405.25 
Ry. A. R. Linton. . S.00;Lor., Collége os.” 500.00 
Ry. C. A. Malcolm. 11.13/Rv. W. J. Both. 8.00 
Rv. S. H. Moyer. 12.51/Rv. R. Harkness. 12.00 
ok shee R. McCrim- Ry. Jas. Murray. 8.00 
14.73;|Rv. H. H. Macpher- ad 

armid _8.00]_ son. ; 00 

Ry. HJ, MeDiarmid 8.00) Rv. Donald Stewart 10.00 
Rv. D. A.. McLean. 8.00) Orillia : . . 1,000.00 
Ry. Hugh McLean . 10.00|Stirling. . 40.00 
Rv. W. Nichol . 13.60/Rv. G. Milne. . . 8.00 
Ry. A. A. Scott. .. 8.00)Rv. R. G. McKay. . 8.00 
“N. B.D. Sinclair S00'Ry. BH. J: Wolland «9 13:24 


.89|John McGeachy 
Jamestown ss. 3.80/}Casselman ss 
Kintyre . 15.00/Wmsburg ss. 
Riverside ss. . 2.00! Metcalfe. CBhcg es 
Rv. N. Lindsay. . 8.00/Galt, St. A. miss ss 
Rye Gros: IS cotter. 8.00 Avonmore. ? 
Skipness ss... 1.00/Avonmore’ ss. . 
Rv. Geo. Yule . 13.24) Vankleek . Hill. 
|Cotswold SS... 5. Campbellford 
(Sarnia, St. And 200.00!Guelph, St. A . 
‘London, King 353.00 Milliken f 
‘Clinton ss. . 40.00/Smith Falls, ymbe . 
‘Galt. Central 750.00| Ry Jas. Barber, 
EGR M esp ue ey or eee te 85.06 Niagara Ballv = —« 
(Rv. K. M. Easson . 10.50i/Ry. G. D. Campbell 
tv. H. Gracey. SoU NPs Ele Win Oath ne 
RyvS Re Martin . 8.00/}Rv. Geo. Gilmore. 
Rv. J. B. MacLeod. 8.00] Rv. J. H. Graham . 
Ry.) Dr, John, Mc- Rv. J. Frazer Smith 
Nair. . 8.00/\fosa eiadet, 
RY Crawford Tate. TSWilMesaxt eat. eee 
Hopetown ss. . . 3.00//Tam., St. Paul’s 
Misses McLellan, aR A.W, Shepherd 
Deachman 9.00 Bluevale. ‘ ae 
Kintail ss. d.15}Alma ss. 
‘Syeped bee Be Byrnes. 14.73|Richmond Hill. 
Ry. W. °M.. Kay 15.45;Alma. . : 
Oil Springs ss. 4.00/on., St. And. ss. 
S. Ste. Marie, St. A 202.55/Yarmouth ss. . ; 
Rv. GFN. oe AOI: ING We SSrareb ss 
son. . ‘ 12.88/Pakepham Ss. 
Ry. Jas. Binnie . - 18.90) Berlin ey 2 
Rv. D.C.MacGregor 12.88)Nassazgaweya ss 
Rv. J. Hamilton . 8.00/Ottawa. Beth. ss. 
Dunblane 4 11.09/Depot Harbor. 
Nashville ss. : 4.00/Wellandport. . . 
Owen Sd., Div... -. 36.00\¢¢. Cath., Knox. 
Berlingcss 400.00\Staynor ... . 
Mors Doverert Ss 300.00/MeCuaig Estate. 
Newnarket ss. 6.00iIRv. J. R. Bell. 
l‘ordwich Ss. i. 26.00\ Rv Tt. J. L. Gourlay 
WeTUON™=SSim 3c) alae ae 7.00;/\Rvy. David Johnston 
R. W. Reid. 20.00IRy. Lb. “W. Thom... 
Cunnville. . . . .85,00/Est. Geo. Shepherd 
Ry. W: 1. Mclean. 12.5liict. Mrs. Jane 
i Ok AER We PING NN 5.00 a Shel: mets. 
Rv. D. Stewart. . 12.88!Peterboro’ St. Pa. 1, 
uve Dr elineiee VOrs va eke NT ae 
rance é e200 Franktown. 
Fell’s Corners. "i LO OULEaTO mot. NON SS... 
Port Arthur, Kx. 20.00/Port Arthur. St. Pa 
Harrow. 2°) cule elosluheve Dr. A. MceCualce 
Ry. H. J: Pritchard S00 DE. D> ka Mes 
Round Lake ss. 2. . SUL Orde: 7; ae 


W oodbridge 60.00 
tv. M. McKinnon ‘ 8.00 
Manitowaning ss. 7.36 
Port Stanley SAS: 3.00 
Yor., Davenport ss . 10.00 
Tavistock ss. 6.00 
Owen S., Div 3 148.00 
Mrs. A. L. Murray. 10.00 
London, St. And. . 1,500.00 
St. Thomas, Alona. 300.00 
Walpole. 42.00 
Sydenham. 18.12 
Ghesle yay Saris. a 200.00 
Ry. 2Dre As Blair. 7.15 
Ry. M. B. Davidson 10.50 
Ry. EF. S. Dowling. 13.24 
Rv. SW. Wisher. 8.00 
Ry. J. Matheson. 8.00 
ty. D. N. Morden. 15.97 
Ry. W. A: Mellroy: 31.80 
Ve Oren Deel C= 
Mullen. ;: 8.00 
Ry. John Radford F 8.00 
tv. Dr. John Ross. 8.00 
Veo Te Gavkelemsmn th 8.00 
Rv. Jap ler Danner is 14:73 
Ve ee Da ylows we 10.82 
Vankleek Hill ss. 15.00 
Lindsay. . 270.00 
Warren Ss. 6.00 
Nairn ss. 22.00 


Riva cS-> A. Carriere . 


Duart ss. ayo? 

S; Ste. Marie, St. 
Ape ss .65 

Rv. Alex, Dawson 

Mom, Dalesss: 

Streetsville 


Martintown 
Winehstr Springs 
Janetville ss. 


Elmvale 

Kimvale ss 

EV GS eee See Cae 
Ry. Jas. Buchanan. 
Ry. John Lindsay 
Ry. A. J. MeMullen 
FercussSt.. A. ss. 
Miss M. Somervil 
Rodney, ymbe 
Hingals Ss. a. : 
Tor.. Queen I. ss 
Lendesboro’ x 

| ere gerd Alves Jewitt. 
Rv. H. H. Sawers 
Ui Vee IS ‘Shearer. 
Rv. Wed Watt. 
Rhy. Alex. Wilson. 
Rv. Orr Bennett. 
Thornhill. ; 

[bay Late AD Knowles. 
Ry. J. W. Penman: 
Stouffville ss 


.22| Rv. 


Moore S8s. 
Bellevil, St. And. 
Bellevil, John 
Clinton : 


8; Collingwood 
5 Rutherford ss 


tv. T. W. Goodwill 
D. Kelso. z 
Searboro’, St. A. 


Iilsinore ss. 


.00 Hampstead ss 


Brussels ss... 9.16 
Ry. A. A. Laing . 8.00 
Michpeotn Harbor . 15.00 
Tilbury. é A PN 
S. Mountain - . 49.08 
Reid's Mills. . » 92.25 
Nias. oe Sitamess 

Sctne: es neair Mee RTS 9.22 
Nicol Ss. ily? 
Arnprior, Ss. 13 5U 
Pine Grove Ss. 3.00 
Ham., St. And. 400.00 
Innerkip. 60.00 
A Friend 2.00 
Banks heeec wena ree 3.14 
BR, ee Cockburnt 8.00 
zy. W. H. Smith 20.86 
Rv. S. Young. . : 8.00 
Otawa, St. And. . 1,000.00 
ik Lake , 5.00 
Cedarville ss. 3.00 
Annan ss.= . 24.00 
Rv. W. M. Grant 11.46 
Rv. S. H. Eastman. 15.70 
Chatham, 1st’. : 429.72 
Rv. Dr. M. P. Tal- 

bhava ae es 8.00 
Windsor, abe. 10.00 
Camden Hast 4.00 
Novar 3.29 
Rylstone ss. 5.00 
Wullett ss. 14.00 
Hullett Burns 82.00 
Bracebridge 79.00 
Powassan 36.00 
Linwood. . 13.00 
Niagara, St. "And fe ASS 
tv. K. MacLennan. 8.00 
Cardinal. Soe eosu0 
‘Chimobiapuk RGN oo a ¢ 10.00 
Rv. W. D2 Bell ea. 8.00 
Rv. ws. H. Woodside. 8.00 
Valetta, Fletcher 100.00 
Ry. Dr. Haddow. 8.00 
Ballinatad: : 13.00 
Rive, . McIntosh. 13.24 
Saag ss . : 4.35 
Rie Re ANE Dickey 8.00 
BOL OV TY pete ut) 
vaeNean bse Robson 17.08 
Columbus. le. 9. ose 2aro0 
Sadowa ss. 2.00 
NOL VGtk os ierec ones 04.30 
Dickie Sett. ss. . 30.09 
Oro. BF 20.00} 
U ptergrove Ss 3.00 
Harwich ss. . 1.00 
Ry. A. B. Dobson 8.00 
Rv. Colin Me 8.00 
ISKCON wis 50.00 
Thames Road ‘ss. 8.06 
Oro ss. oie 5.00 
Rockwood. sy... 6). oy.09 
ay 1d. Re Meluean, 9 412195 
Tor.. Bloor men’s be 40.00 
Tor., Old St. And 500.00 
Camden East. 20.00 
Aylmer, Knox 50.90 
Kirkhill ss. : 20.00)" 
ty. Hugh Cameron. 8.00] 
Rv. David Carswell §.90 
Rivas. Laylor. 8.00) 
The Misses Iforgie. 49.00 
Sebright ss 6.00 
Bowmanville. 189.00 
HO Old Lass. 44,34 
Dunbarton ss. 5.00 
Bear Creek . 16.00 
Iv. D. Currie. 8.00 
Yor.. Cowan SS. 8.00) 
Collingwood ss. 18.50 
Carlisle’ ss. 3.00 
Lanark . 180.00 
Drummond Hill. ‘ 66.00 
tv. I. N. Beckstedt. 8.00 
Ry. A, U. Campbell 8.00 
Ry. R. GC. H. Sinclair 8.00 
Fort Lock ss. pee) 
Lynden SS. 76 6.24 
Rv. Henry Sinelair. 8.00 
Rv. A. G. Howat: eco 
Claude ss. 5.00 


VW. 
Lansdowne. 
Teeswater 
Motherwell ; 
N. Mornington Ss 
Oakville ss. 

Almonte ss. 
isyeewebitel 4 6 co 0 0 
Ryveede bueerasere. 
Maple Valley ss . 
Kenyon 3 : 
Dunvegan SS. 
Greenfield ss. : 
Baltic Corners ss. 
Skye ss. ; ; 
Glengarry ss. 
K'raser’s SS. 
Swastika : 

Tait Corners ss 
Ikenora, 

Rv. W. Prittie. 
Rv. A. W. Crawford 
Ry. Jo so. Wunecan 
Rv. R. Pettigrew. 
Rv. T. A. Watson 
Ramsayvil, Farmrs’ 

Corners . . : 
Glensandfield ss 

tidgetown gid. . 
S.S. I, Stanley ss 
Abone.. Chinese 
Binbrook. 
‘NoOLemCcollese Ss 
Kingston, Cooke S§s. 
Sunniuale : 
Warkworth . ‘ 
Rv. Robt. Stewart : 
Sonya. . Se mae 
Ospringe ss . 

S. Luther ss 
Jmbro ss. 

Brooke 
Culloden. 

Walkerton 
Chesterfield 
Mandaumin. 

Ethel 

Weston Ss. 
Hollen. 
Dunbarton 
MecCrimmon ss 

Ayr, Knox ss. 
Carluke ss. ; 
Proton Station ss 
Leaskdale 
Shi Ledmengopvopal 6 50. 
verte We Anderson 
Chamesville ; 
Kinlough abc. 
Lucknow ss. 
Vittoria ss. 
Tilbury. ‘ 
Collingwood 
Knox, Sixteen 
Brougham ss. . . 
Rv. N. Campbell . 
Depot Harbor 
Hampden. 

Calvin Ch 
hllengowan SS. 

Teor., Dovercrt. 
Roys. r 
Lobo. . ry Tl ae 
Ste David's. Ist ss. 
RaW COOper ems. 
aie IDE MAL OGE  ehaker 

Kerroll. LAN he 
Port Perry. 
Lorneville. 
Titterson. 

Malta ss. 


McLeod . 


5.40 
124.00 
88.96 
83.90 
200.00 
2.00 
8.00 
8.00 
73.55 
2.00 
3.50 
8.00 
25.00 
200.00 
3.00 
10.00 
30.00 
19.00 
50.00 
A an 


035, 00 
14.00 
6.00 
7.00 
16.00 
8.00 
14.00 
10.00 
2.35 
250.00 
8.00 
8.00 
12.16 
8.00 
15.97 


61.00 
13.00 
5.00 
20.00 
10.00 
9.00 
20.00 
20.00 
10.00 
180.90 
8.00 
35.00 
5.00 


Springfield ss. 

"POrsels OAT ae ie 
Thamesford. mb . 
Renfrew. . 

IE. Oxford SS. 
IXenora SS. F 
Ry De Le Campbell. 
Rv. W. A. MacKay. 
Ry. D. MacLaren. . 
Rye she Cy Currie. 
Ry. 
Rv. 
Rv. 


J. M. Nicol . 


Quebec. 


Mont., Wmstr. 
Sie Lambert Ss. f 
Rv. J. D. Anderson 
Dewittville. , 
0}/Marsboro’. . ; 
KVa UD: N. Coburn 
Mont., Wmstr Chin 
Chatham j : 
Cote de Liesse ss. 
Ry. G. W. Mingie . 
EU Vismereess saree i 
Hemmingford 

Mont. West ss. 

avy dio ION AbOe 5 
Mt. Royal “Vale Ss. 
Ry. J. M. Macalister 
Ry. J. T. Gordon . 
Rv. J. R. MacLeod. 
Ste. Therese ss. , 
Westm’t, Melville 
Montreal, ISGSS ss 
Lost Riv., Lakev’w 
Mont., MeVicar. 
StrAnds Hastie 
Brook ss. 

KIpawae 60 
Mont., Knox 
Mont., Knox yps. 
Mont., Calvin ss. 
Rosemvuunt ss. 

Rv. W. T. Morison. 
Gore ss. . 
Windsor Mills Ss 
Mont., Calvin . . 
Mont., Calvin Chin. 
Valleyfield. 
Mont., Taylor ss. 
Onslow. ‘ oul 
Mont., Taylor 3 
Rv. Ww. D. Reid . 
Ormstown Ssi eee 
Mont., Ersk. jr ms 
Chateauguay ss 


Manitoba. 
Gilbert Plains ss 


Gilbert Plains . 


Springfield . 
Ravi, (Go Aw Edmison. 
Rv. Alex. eet aps 
Clee osc ta: 


}/ Hargrave ss. 


15.00 Souris. as Sal Neca 
25.06] Rv. Prot. I 
Sadie Wolemin ean ease 
11.00;Rv. W. W. McLaren 
100.00;Miss B. Archibald. 
5.00/Rv. Prof. Baird 
BO hve Ge Ce hens 
8.00;Hlgin. M. B. R 
11.06 La. Riviere. 


OR Vie ds 
Ry. D. 


Crystal City. Clear- 
water, Eton. . 
H. Martin. 
Kv. Job eeLelaren: 
M. Solaudt. 
Meadow Lea . . 
Wpg, King Mem. 


Rv. S. MeL. wes 


Marney 
Newdale. . . 
Brandon, St. 
MD Peete wee 
Wpog., St. And. 
Wpg., St. Paul. 


ee 


BAND OOKAR: ae 5 Be 4 A 


onmaalVista. . . ss oe 


25.00; Clandeboye ss. ale 
400.00/Filot Mound . . 
3.50/Shaws ss .. 5 nes 
19.00;New Bridge ss. 2s 
8.00 Hazeldean. Scere 
13.60 | McCreary SSi.. see 
8.00/Simon Mclkinnon 
94.18; Wpg., Pt. Douglas 
8.00) SS... 

8.00/Rv. Hector MacKay 
17.35]Wawanesa ss... 
Rv. D. Fleming 
Poplar Point 
Killarney ss. . 
Wpg., Robertson. 
Stewartvil, la. 
ININGa S85 ceca anne 
Creeford ss. 
Ogilvie. 
Minitonas 
Pyela  praes 
Lyons Hall. 
Grandview ss 
Elgin, M. B. 
Basewood ss. 

Rv. J. S. Watson 


Kx i 


8.00|Deckervil. . .. . 
11.46;Hdam ss. 4 
8.00| Valley Grove Ss. 5 
3.50/Chain of Lakes ss. 

499.69| Radisson. rte 2 
26.00|Waverley ss. 
6.00/Kinley. . 

350.00] Fairy Hill” ss 

100. 00)/Littleville ss. 

220; -MOreSita ISS se 
4.00;/Moose Jaw, Minto . 
490.00;Moose J., Minto ss 

TO00| Rive Ha An Clare: 


3 Cc. noe 
A, gee = 


20. 00 Longlaketon. 


235.00 Longlaketon, Glen-. 


20.00/Ruthilda ss ; 
14.00}/Buffalo Lake 
8.00]/Prongua ss : 


Box’ Elder ss 32a. 
Gilead ss. 
RysraAcseee Macfar- 
lane. . A A 
'!Perey ss. 

Mayfair ss. 
Gartmore 


A, ‘Graham. 
J. McDonald 
Rosehill ss 


20. 16 Sover eign. 


Saskatchewan. 


SoS ar Se 


51 Si 00 we G0 so 
SSSSSSSSHR SBASESSSE 


ison 


= 
pS 


Men be 
2S SSS SSS 
oooo ooemo 


2.10 


= 
SRVZSNSSwSoe hat a x 
Moon SES Sessss 


let oD 


wey 
Go Wb bP Dw 69 DS ++ be 00 C0 Oto 
Sor 


= 


Tantalion, ws. 25.00, 
Davidson, be. . 8.00 
Vel os Leishman. 8.00 
Ry. H. McCulloch 

Rv. J. H. Urie 11.13, 
Raynor. .. 31.00, 
Wynot. . 22.00 
Kelliher. . 67.50. 
MO OVAIM cf sil eine 28.00, 
Tantallon. 33.00) 
Isterhazy ... .- 61. 00° 
Wemperee. west. < 147.00, 
Balecarres. . . an ie 00, 
Rv. W. M. Fleming. 8.00, 
Rv. H. H. Oliver 21.76, 
Hlfros ss. . - : 2.50 
Indian Head ss 12. 00° 
Miaraquisa <) 1 < « 25.00 
Marquis ss 2.00 
uy tOrGy sce 10.00 
Smithville. aah 20.00 
Maple Creek ss. . 7.50 
Von Len Gs Osemtt ae 8.00) 
Messier... <6. = 20.00 
Denhoim. . 40.60 
Rv. A. Flenderson. 8.00 
Taylorton 8S 5.00 
Davidson, Knox. 50.00 
Bevittess «5. 6.00 
Crane Valley. 50.00 
Helper, Caron. 30.00 
Ry. Jas. Bews. 100.00 
Crocus Plain. . . 10.50 

Alberta. 

Milk River, South. 40.00 
Rv. A. T. Barnard. 13.97 


Rv. T. M. Murray . 15.45 


Ry. J. D. Mackenzie 8.00 
Ry. Jas. Douglas 10.00 
Delaware ss. 15.00 


Calgary, Albt Pk ss 


Ry. Hugh McKellar 8.00} 


Ardrossan ss 
Magrath : 
Willowdale SS. 
Lacombe ss. . 
Rv. Wm. Millar 
Rae dip 105 JOKoeS 
Rete eae Looe, 
INUAGL  LERRP AROS. 
Mrs. Annie Mclkxen- 
zie. Oy Eee 
Didsbury. 
Rv. Jno. McInnis 
Rye.  Reikie: 
Vermilion spas 
Little Bow South 
Loma, Ensign . . 
Ry. ti M. Millar. 
Ry. 
Calgary, St. Pa 
Mewassin ss. 
Muirhead. 
Clearwater SS. 
Rives Drala Ge 
Queen. . 
Rv. W. Simons. 
Patricia. 
levis dso LER. 
Calgary, 
Ledue. . 


Brown. 
Grace. 


Calgary, St. Pa. ‘ss. 


Ogden ss. 
Davis Ss. 
Macleod ss. 
Nanton ss. 
leis Jeb NAY 
Tongue Creek. 
Star, 
Creekford 
High River ss... 


ie, Ala ibe. Simpson. 


Lethbridge, Knox 
N. Calgary ss. 
Rv. 


Highland 


. 
ss . 


‘A. C. Wishart. 


Mahafty. 


Lamont and. 


Pca Walker. 
2.00; Hdmntn W., ped 5 


Mc- 


a He British Columbia. 


6.00, Vane., Robrtsn ss 
21.00|N. Wunstr, St. Ste. 
10.00,Grand Torks : 
8.00/S. Vane... Rivrvw 
$.00)Salmo) SSi-.0 2). 
11.00;Rv. J. R. Munro 

|Ladner ss A 
10.00) Vaner., ist ss. 
46.79 Broadview Ss. 


8.00, Athalmar ss. 
8.00. Kerrisdale ss 


4.50\N. 
50.00. 


13.00 
8.00, 
16.30, 
33.70 
2.00) 
50.00 
5.00 


8.00 
10.00 
8.00 
8.00 
500.00 
40.00 
190.00; 
4.00 
3.00 
15.00 
10.00| 
8.00 
73.00 


7.60 
50.00 
8.00 


50.00; 


3.00 


Winstr, St. Ste. 
SSk ue Pyor 
North Bend. ; 
Pitt Meadows Ss 
Chase 5 
Vanecr, St. And 
Pender Island ss 
Nanaimo, Needham 
SSG isl eee wb ome 
Whee SOUS IS Me ak 
Ratcliffe. holes 
Victoria asteeeA ce Sss 
Gordon Head ss. 
Rv. W. M. Reid. 
New Wmustr, St. 
Aidan Ss. fs ihc 
Merritt ss . 
Victoria, St. Paul R 
Hosmer. ‘ 
Nakusp. 

Elko. A + 

Victoria, St. A. : 
Alberni Ind. scl. 
Rv. P. Fleming. 
Vancr, St. Pa. ss 
Wardner ae te 5 
Vaner, St. And 
Glenemma. . . 
Victoria ist. 


14.73;}Salmon Arm, wins. 


20.00! 


10.00 


BOOKS, EAST, GLOSE 28th FEBRUARY 
Aged Min. Fd, & H. M., N.W., 31 Jan. 


Che Churcs Funds, East. 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 
March 1 


Foreign Missions........ $1,132.61 


Home Missions.....cceess 
Augmentation.....csceses 
WOlCGEl..cttostsssstees dacs 
Aged Ministers’ Fund.. 
Pte.-aux-Tremobles....,. 
For North West........:. 
SEE anOUn Y Wiles Ss oi cats atte. 
Assembly Fund......... 
Bursary Fund....sessecsss 
LIDFAY SEUNG: caress. -cce. 
Widows & Orphans.... 


Soc’l Service, Evanglsm 


During 


ace] 
1 


~S 


November. to Nov. 30. 


$37,495.65 

229.85 7,710.58 
126.00 1,478.39 
583.00 5,117.33 
97.00 264.00 
60.00 230.00 
25.00 1,831.14 
304.00 1,386.00 
21.28 153.30 
60.00 2,128.04 
—— 253.85 
10.00 229.00 
238.00 726.00 
$2,936.74 $59,003.28 


RECEIVED DURING NOVEMBER 
At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
By Rev. Thomas Stewart, D.D., 
and divided among the Funds 
as directed by the Donors. 


Creston mb 


Mt. Tolmie. 


prance... st. Jno. . 600.00 
: iN. Wmstr, St. And 600.00 
21.60} 
er 00; Nova Scotia. 
10) 
30.85 ‘Scotsburn ss. 8.00 
4.00 Louisburg ss 8.76 
18.20, Rv. John McNeil. 8.00 
3.40, Sriends 4; . 10.00 
alae 00, Dartmth, St. " Jas. 
2.00! SIRE & . 20.08 
5.00'Stellstn, Sharn Ss } 3.06 
12.00, Jersey Cove ss 3.00 


a. New Brunswick. 
0.UU) | 
4.20, Douglastown ss $11.55 
25.00;|Rv. Arch Lee. 8.00 
10.00,Rv. G. Livingston 6.55 
5.00| Harvey. Me 7.00 
3.00| Prince Edward 
| Island. 
10.00 
12.00;\Campbellton, Lot 4 $2.00 
6.50/Bedeque ss... . 7.08 
10.00) Orwell ss. 7.06 
11.00 Yukon Territory. 
86.00| Whitehorse tee 900,00 
3.00; Whitehose. ... . 5.50 
10 7 
25.00 Miscellaneous. 
500.00 
30.00;Rv. Armstr’g Black $20.00 
8.60;Pr Rv. Dr. Stewart.1,221.46 
4.00)Pr Rv. Dr. Stewart 782.65 
30.00/|Rv. Dr. Mackie 19.00 
750.00)Rv. A. Ewing. ... 8.00 
10.00;/Rv. F. W. K,. Harris 24.88 
100.00}Oxford Press, Lathes 
NOOO ake. : ine . 
B00 ae eae reas : 
RYO) 0) 8 sce BD) ee " Wallace inte 


BOOKS, WEST, GLOSE 3ist JANUARY 
Incl. from £, Aged Min. & 0. M. NW. 


Acknowledged. .$56,066.54;Millstream ss . . . 20.00 
Rv. Jacob Layton. 5.00| Sussex. . sats 9.01 
Glace Bay, St. P. ss 12.00/Sheet Harbor... 72.70 
North Rustico. 12.00;\Cross Roads, Rog. 
Park Corner ss. ; 8.00; Hill ss. ne 26 oo EAU 
Scotch Ridge per Springside. 151.00 
Mrs. Putnam. 4.02\EHast River. 18.70 
St. Stephens. 10.00; West Cape ss 1.09 
Waweig. 3.00| New Mills . 94.79 
McAdam. . | 2.00/Black Point ss. 1.00 
Mrs. W. Caldwell, “A. 1.00/\hriend of Mis. 24.00 
Andover. ee. : 8.75|Milltown Cross ss. 2.00 
Riley Brook. . 8.16|O’Leary ss. . ~ 10,80 
MiuSSam Aco) Mick: Northport ss. 1.25 
Pictou. E 5.00/Cliftou, New Lon. 100.00 
Refunds acon a, $40.00 Hampton Village. . 6.00 
Carleton, Chebogue. 15.75/And. O. B. Johns'tn 5.00 
Forrest Hill ss. : 6.00;Hx., Ft. Massey. 400.00 
McLennan ss. .90;Up. Musq’dt, Dn ss 4.00 
Church: ss 2.7% ee Clyde, Barrington ss 4.06 
Hunter’s Mount. ‘ss. Z.d0/et. Martins < . 11.00 
Scotch Sett.. . ; 2.20/St. John, St. Davids 163.50 
W. Ne Green Hill Lewis Cove Rd. ss. 3.068 
ee 0Glenbard SS. 2... 4.00 
Rapin ‘Archibald. 20.00 Little Sands ss 3.00 
exes Park St. ss. . 30.00)Marshes ss . 50 
Thompson Oxford ue 27.25}Glen Eden ss. 5.00 
Windsor ss. 4 12.82|Lower Stewiacke. 50.00 
Burris Gerard. d.C0)Griswold ss. 8.00 
Kouchibougnac. . . 2.31)Glenelg ss. . 3.00 
Buctouche, Mili Ck. 9.00/W M S. Miramichi. 
Grand Falls, N.B. 1.00 Presbyterial. 233.61 
|Hx., Park St 352.00/Churchvil lad soc . 10.06 
‘Wilson ss., Florence 18.92;St. Croix ss. . 2.00 
‘Nashwaak, Stan. ss  5.00/St. John, St. Johns, 15.00 
Glace Bay, Kx. ss. d.00/Merigomish ss. 11.41 
‘Pictou Island. 26.25] Vaweig. 13.00 
-Margaree Ss 24.00|\Shediac. . 1.33 
‘Refund. : 10.05|Pt. Hast., Hwkesb’ y 201.08 
|Alma ss. o.09 Moncton, Gordon Ss 4.0@ 


Bridgewater. 


- . . 10.00/Hopewell, Gn. 106.00Salmon Creek ss . 3200) LV ny g a. 0. 
Wentworth, W'chstr  37.00/Brule ss. LP 2.80Grand River ss 4.00 Wnecies Hee a c 30°08 
Big Hill ss. wk, 1.50/Horns Road ss. . 3.00St. Esprit ss. : 2.00 ‘Murray H’bor 8. "88." 6.75 
Dorchester. 2,oL/ Truro, St. “Ando sss "60.07 birth ‘Day Offering. 100.00 | Interest. me 804750 
Montrose ss. 11.00|/"Truro, First ss. 9.00 Dover ss. ay, ees 1.06 | 


$59,003.28 


Ghe Ureshuierian Rerorn. 


Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
tEdited by E. Scott, M.A., D.D 


Price, in Advance. 


One ore yearly, 90 cents. 
Twe in one parcel, $1.20; three, $1.50; four, $1.80. 
In parcels of six or more, 30 cents each, 
Postage abroad l5cts. yearly. 
Subscriptions at a proportionate rate. 
May begin at any month, for part of year. 
Ending with December. 

Names are not put on each RECORD in a parcel. 
The RECORDS for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 

All the RECORDS for a congregation 
should go te one address. 

Asthe RECORD is furnished at cost 
there can be no discounts or commissions 
Its distributionis church work in the conéregstion 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 


There is no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 30 cents. 


Some churches pay for itfrom the Missionary Funde 
using it as an agency for raicing these Funds 
and finding it helpful. 


Payments should be mace by money order. 
Do not mail money unregistered, 
Make cheques payable at par. 

Do not send stamps. 


In sending renewal! of order, be careful to give 
the name and address to which it was previousiy sent, 


If parcels are not received in good condition 
or if orders are to be discontinued 
please send prompt notice. 


Tne Reguiar issueis 


66,000 Copies Menthly 


Samples sent free to any who will distribute them 
. Address all correspondence to 
The Presbyterian Record, 
BYoae Vie G. A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 


Only those who perfectly keep the law are 
perfectly free. Laws obeyed are safeguards 
of liberty. Only when rebelled against Co 
they become galling chains. 


KA 
flavour—FIN E! 


Simply a spoonful of ‘CAMP,’ 

boiling water, and milk to taste, 

and your ‘CAMP’ is waiting! 
& 


COFFEE 


Usable, delicious 


™, — to the very 
§ ~=— last drop. 
R. Paterson & Sons 


Ltd. 
Coffee Specialists, 
Glasgow 


Set yourself earnestly to see what you 
were made to do, and then set yourself 
earnestly to do it * * * and the loftier 
your purpose is the more sure you will be 
to make the world richer with every en- 
richment of yourself.—Phillips Brooks. 


Whatever amusement adds to a man—to 
the whole of him as the sum of hig physi- 
cal, 
only that, 


mental and spiritual parts—that, and 
is a good amusement. 


Many uses 
and full di- 
rections on 
Large Sifter. 
Can’ §O¢ 


When Buying WHITE COTTONS 
Ask for WABASSO COTTONS 


The high quality and popularity of these Goods is obtained by :— 


Special Selection of Raw Material ; 


Careful Preparation in Works ; 


Gonstructicn of Cloths to give best 
Wearing Qualities ; 


WABAS sO Vigilance from start to finish ; 


Top TRADE MARK or Purrry | Sloths being Bleached and Finished by 
high-class chemists. 


FOR 


Lawns, Nainsooks, When all this is done :— 


Cambrics, Longcloths, Great care is exercised in putting up 
Goods so as to make them attractive. 


Our Salesmen are always looking for suggestions, and, with 
the staff, endeavour to give greatest satisfaction to customers. 


The WABASSO COTTON CO., LIMITED 
- THREE RIVERS, P.Q. 


~. itis to the advantage of everyone to 
—|lbecome more familiar with the many 
Hfluses of Gillett’s Lye. There is prob- 
llably no article on the market to-day 

that is useful for so many purposes. 

|| It cleans and disinfects; makes soap: | 

j|removes ordinary obstructions from 

\idrain pipes; removes grease and crust 

from frying and roasting pans; will ex. 


j ae Seay veel ||\terminate rats and mice; kills roaches, 
os vermin, etc. Gillett’s Lye is absolutely 

pure, and therefore a totally different 
article from the “just as good” kinds that some dealers 
attempt to substitute for the old and original Gillett’s Lye. 


E. W. GILLETT GOMPANY LIMITED 


TORONTO, ONT. 


WINNIPEG ' MONTREAL 


“Doing nothing for others is the undoing 
of oneself.” 


A merry heart kills more microbes than 
any medicine. 


Work is our business, its sucess is God’s 
—John Ruskin. 


The religion tha. produces no sunshine 
is all moonshine. 


Happiness is perfume yoy cannot pour 
on others without getting a few drops your- 
self. ees 


There are too many hungry for love for 
any ever to talk of suffering from loneli- 
ness. 


You are not likely to cheer the hearts of 
men by looking down in the mouth your- 
self. 


Those who have a heart to do good never 
need complain for lack of opportunity.—M. 
Henry. 


Thou must learn to bridle and break thy 
will in many things, if thou wilt live a 
quiet life. 


The only way to have happiness as a per- 
manent guest is to keep your door open to 
the helpless. 


We prepare ourselves for sudden deeds 
by our reiterated choice of good or evil— 
George Elliot. 


Energy, invincible determination, with a 
right motive, are the levers that move the 
world.—Porter. 


The measure of a men’s real character 
is what he would do if he knew it would 
never be found out. 


Our time is brief. The fathers are gone. 
We soon shall pass off the stage, but the 
work goes on, and we live on in it. 


You need not choose evil; you have only 
to fail to choose good, and you drift fast 
enough: toward evil.—W. J. Dawson. 


Many a man thinks his life is clouded 
over when the truth is he is burying his 
head in the stream of his own sighings. 


Difficulties are absolutely nothing to the 
man who knows that he is on the mission 
on which God has sent him.—F., B. Meyer. 


The faithful performance of the common- 
places of daily life is the best preparation 
for any great demand that may suddenly 
break in upon our lives.——F. B. Meyer. 


The New Testament is the’ account of 
Jesus, who dominates all Christendom to- 
day, who is the most powerful influence in 
civilization two thousand years after leav- 
ing this earth. 


We are tested by our duties. We do not 
begin’ to realize how much depends upon 
our faithfulness in the common days. To 
fail in our testing is to come unready to 
great crises.—J. R. Miller. 


“Lord, I am thine, entirely thine’ is a 
deeply religious sentiment which we sing 
on the Sabbath in church. We have never 
heard of its being sung in the Sabbath 
automobile, or at the Sabbath day ball 
game. 


Christ appeals directly to the human 
will, not to emotion or to inclination, but 
to that central kingly power which marks 
us off from lower creation. It is the will 
which gives man moral distinction and 
supremacy. 


The deepest, bitterest cry of Many a 
heart is—‘“‘nobody cares for me?” ‘There 
are hosts of men and women ready to give 
in, who could go bravely on if somewhere 
a little bit of love awaited for them to keep 
the heart warm.—Mark Guy Pearse. 


Esau filled his life with regret for trifling 
one day; Esther was full of glory for one 
day’s courage. Peter slept one hour and 
lost a matchless opportunity; Mary’s name 
is fragrant forever for the loving deed of a 
day. Do your best now.—Maltbie D. Bab- 
cock. 


The work that makes a church go is the 


-week-day work of those who belong to it. 


Their lives. count in the impression which 
the church makes upon the community, as 
much or more than the sermons of the 
pastor. They can live up or live down the 
sermons which he preaches.—Baptist Chro- 
nicle. 


The great doctrines of Christianity are 
the highways on which the majestic pro- 
cession of consecrated men and women have 
moved in their adventurous pilgrimage 


for nineteen centuries; and the ‘great texts, 


like ‘God so loved the world,’ are like 
perennial springs at which they have daily 
slaked their thirst. 


What are churches for, but to make mis- 
sionaries? What is education for, but to 
train them? What is commerce for, but to 
carry them? What 18 money for, but to 
send them? What is life itself for, but to 
fulfil the purpose of foreign missions, the 
enthroning of Jesus Christ in the heart of 
men?—DreA: H. Strong. 
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They who wish to sing always find a 
song. 


Those sent out in prayer will be likeliest 
to return in triumph, 


It is better to fail by doing right than 
to succeed by doing wrong. 


It is the petty vexation that often finds 
the weak spot in a strong soul. 


Only so much of a person’s life counts as 
he puts into the lives of others. 


It isn’t the size of a man’s roll, but the 
size of a man’s soul that counts. 


The power of a sermon is not measured 
by its delivery but by its reception. 


Personal fellowship with the personal 
Christ is the one true missionary motive. 


Love that imputes not evil motives to 
others manifests a magnanimity greatly to 
be desired. 


Sunday is like a stile between the fields 
of toil, where we can kneel and pray, or sit 
and meditate—Longfellow. 

I never knew a man to escape failures in 
either mind or body who worked seven days 
in a week.—Sir Robert Peel. 


It is not the position but the perfor- 
mance that reveals character. Joseph in 
jail was as reliable as when ‘governor of 


igypt. 

If thou faint in the day of adversity, thy 
strength is small—too small to be worth 
talking: about, for the day of adversity is 
its first real opportunity—Babcock. 

& SON, LIMITED, MONTREAL. 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Founded by the late George Dickson, M. A. 
former Principal of Upper Canada 
College, and Mrs Dickson 
University Matriculation. Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art and Domestie Science. 
Supervised Athletics; Large Lawns, Swimming Bath. 
Mrs. GEORGE DICKSON, President; 
Miss J. EB. MACDONALD, B.A. , Principal. 


THIS IS A TYPICAL 
POLICY RESULT 


One of hundreds appearing in the 

1915 profit booklet recently issued 

by THE GREAT-WEST LIFE AS- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


Plan: 20 Year Endowment. Amount: 
$1,000. Issued 1895. Matures 1915. Age: 
26. Premium: $47.34. 


Total Cash Value of Policy in 1915.$1,577.00 
Total of Premiums Paid.......... 946.80 


Return in excess of Premiums paid $630.20 


Or over 414 p.c. compound interest on the 
investment in addition to the protection. 


The booklet also gives present rates and 
Write for a copy to 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


WINNIPEG 


guarantees. 


4 Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
: McShane Bel) Foundry Co,, Baltimore, Hd.,.8.4 


ey MENEELY & CO. 


os Z Watervliet ‘West Troy), N. Y. 
Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 
other Bells. Unequaled musical quality, 


Highest Grade Gonuine Bell Metal 
88 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE MEMORIALS A SPECIALTY 


DUPLEX AND WEEKLY OFFERING 
ENVELOPES 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Send to-day for Samples of our New Style 
Duplex envelopes and reduced price list. 


THE JACKSON PRESS : 


Kingston, Ont. 


Keep your smile pinned on! 
It may give another cheer; 
It may soothe another’s fear; 
It may help another fight; 
If your smile’s on tight. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


Owned and Controlled by the Presbyterian Church 


Reopened Sept. 8th 
In new building erected at a cost of $140,000 
The Building is COMPLETE IN EVERY RESPECT 
andis ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
All Departments fully equipped. For full information 
write for Calender. 
Rev. J. W. H. MILNE, B.A., D.D. 
President 


SAINT ANDREW’S 
GCOLLEGE = Toronto 


Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal 


Military College and Business. 


Summer Term Commences April 13. 


Rev. D. Bruce MacDonald,M.A.,LL.D., Headmaster 


Circular sent on application 


YOUR OWN CHURCH 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


can supply you with everything necessary for your 
Church, Sunday School and Young People’s Society 
and with many things which you yourself use. 


The interesting new Catalogue is ready. 
Write NOW for a Copy. 


R. DOUGLAS FRASER, Presbyterian Publications, 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


ENJOYS A WIDE-SPREAD PATRONAGE! 


Diy Mize) 


Yonge and Charles Streets, Toronto 


Is well known as one of the best. Commercial 
Schools _in Canada. Open all year. Enter any 
time. Write for Magnificent Catalogue. 


W. J. ELLIOTT, Principal. 


Ask Your . 


Drgast or McClinton’s Soaps 


For over 100 years, they have held a high 


reputation for quality. 


McClinton’s Toilet and Shaving Soaps are made 
Solely irom Pure Vegetable Oils and the Ash of | 
Plants, and are the only Soapsthus made. Itis truly 


said :— IT IS NATURE’S SOAP. 


McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, Ireland 


Canadian Agent: 


Kenneth H. Munro, 533 Coristine Building, Montreal. 


“THEOLOGY” AND “CREEDS.” 


There is a good deal of cheap talk these 
days against creed and _ theology. Some 
churenes are trying to win the world by 
eliminating all theology from their stana- 
ards. I would as soon commit a cargo of 
diamonds to a chartless ship as commit the 
religious education of my child to a creed- 
less church. When you can have tulips with- 
out bulbs, or a body without bones and blood, 
then will I believe you can have a vital 
church without the vital doctrines of the 
gospel. The first requisite of a sound re- 
vival is a sound gospel.—Advance. | 
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THE JOY OF HARVEST. 


“They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 
“Though he goeth on his way weeping, 
pearing forth the seed, he shall come again 
with joy, bringing his sheaves with him.” 


Sowing in the sunshine, 

Sowing in the shadow, 

Sowing in the noon-tide 
And the dewy eve; 

Bye and bye the harvest 
And the time of reaping, 
We shall come rejoici 2 
Bringing in the sheaves.” 


As a Church and Empire we are sowing 
in the shadow; the shadow of hard times 
and straitened circumstances and lessened or 
vanished incomes and out of work, the 
shadow of a national crisis and peril, the 
shadow of anxiety for loved ones who have 
gone to face hardship and danger in 
defence of home and liberty, the shadow of 
sorrow over desolations so wide-spread, and 
uf deeper sorrow in so many homes that 
are mourning. 

But God reigns. The seed and the sow- 
ing and the harvest are His, and sometime, 
somehow, the shadows will pass, and the 
light and joy will come, and _ garnered 
sheaves of a better, brighter, happier world 
will be gathered in, and to those who have 
to wait long for light in the darkness still 
it will come, if the heart-be turned in trust 
to Him whose promises never fail. 

Meantime be it ours to do with our might 
what our hands find to do, as citizens and 
Christians, in Church and State, and the 
Lord of the Harvest will use even the small- 
est effort—“one of these least’—to accom- 
plish His great purpose of a redeemed 
humanity. 

The trench is held and the advance gain- 
ed by each soldier keeping his part and 
doing his work; so in the world, always and 
everywhere, it is—‘Whatsoever thine hand 
findeth to do”’—that sums up highest duty 
and brings ultimate success. 


Sower in the shadow, keep the eye on the 
harvest and its joy, for it is sure. His pro- 
mise cannot fail. 


SIX TERRIBLE MONTHS. 
Whom and What we Owe. 


Adjectives are seldom heard now and 
even when the words are used the facts 
are little realized. What can we at home 
know of the horror of it all? 

Nor can we help, by dwelling, either in 
thought or word, upon these horrors. It 
is a grim, stern task, and the only thing 
is for every one, everywhere in the Empire, 
to keep well his post and do faithfully his 
part. 

But duty is one thing here and another in 
the trenched, untented field. And so one 
thing in addition to our own duty, or rather 
a part of it, is to remember the men at the 
front and what we owe to them. 

Giving up friends and comfort, and risk 
ing life, they place themselves between the 
marauder and our homes, and to them the 
Empire owes safety, life, all. God bless and 
keep them. : 

Another debt we owe is tothe homes from 
which these men have gone. None but 
those who are passing through it know 
what the fathers and mothers, and brothers 
and sisters, and wives and daughters and 
sweethearts bear when loved ones are “at 
the front.” 

Whatever faith each one may have in 
prayer, with that measure of faith let each 
one pray, for the preservation, success and 
safe return of the men abroad and for 
help and comfort for sore and anxious 
hearts at home. 


“IN PEACE PREPARE FOR WAR,” 


How to strike the golden mean of pre- 
paring enough for safety, and stopping 
short of militarism, is the problem of peace. 

The policing of a city depends upon the 
size and character of its underworld; and 
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the policing of the world depends upon the 
extent and power of the world’s Kaiserism 
with world ambitions. 

Such elements in the world, as in the city, 
can only be ruled by force, and on!y when 
that force is strong enough to keep them 
in place. 

May the better day be hastened when 
policing the world, of which our Empire has 
to bear so large a part, will be an easy task, 
and a brotherhood of nations dwell in 
amity. 

Meantime while seeking to bring in that 
day, the cross of the burden of defence must 
be borne, as the price of world freedom. 


OUR CHURCH WORK. 


It is cause for gratitude that congrega- 
tions, all over the church, in their annual 
reports, are showing, in such large measure, 
a good year. ; 

The falling off in business in the cities 
has been felt more severely than any in the 
country can know. There too has been felt 
most keenly the pinch of unemployment. 

Many who have been compelled to limit 
expenditure upon themselves have not done 
so with their work for God, and have re- 
ceived in satisfaction their reward. 

The state of the Mission Funds is not 
known at this writing. May the work 
there too be sustained. This is one way of 
bringing in a lasting world peace in the 
brotherhood of nations in Christ. 


HOW IT LOOKS AT SEVENTY. 


Is this crossing the line, and this the 
Southern Seas? The sky, the ocean, seem 
the same, the one now bright, now grey, the 
other calm or rippled or storm-swept as 
before. 

But these are only incident. The ship 
goes on, with canvas set or reefed or furled, 
with compass and chart, and with port 
somewhere ahead, the farther the better, for 
life—whether shine or storm—is dear, and 
always offers oportunity of helping some 


craft that has lost its reekoning, and is 
tossing aimlessly adrift. 
Opportunity! How that word mocks! 


How often has there been a Sailing past 
the signals of distress with perhaps scarce 
a thought of “laying-to” or lowering a boat, 
or even—‘Ship ahoy’-—‘Whither bound?” 
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Yes there is much that seems the same. 
It looks as if life were well worth living 
as ever; life’s happiness, as always, depen- 
dent on its being filled and overfiowing 
with congenial work. 

But though sky and sea are much the 
same, in some ways there seems change. 

One is in the estimate of relative values. 
What once seemed greatly worth while, 
seems less so now. The unreality of the 
material, our loose hold upon it, the inabil- 
ity of things without, to give satisfaction 
or help within, seems to grow, and with it 
the reality and value and only-ness of the 
spiritual, the abiding. 

The perspective of things worth while 
seems to change in this latitude. The 
Northern Bear is dipping low on the hori- 
zon and the only consteliation on which one 
can depend to steer by is the Southern 
Cross. 

Another thing that looks different in 
this latitude is the value of time. So 
much to do and So little time left to do it 
calls more urgently for a careful use of it 
and for harder work while it lasts. 

Yet again, as the things looked forward 
to in life grow fewer, and the horizon nears, 
and the most that life can give is behind, 
and the whole tendency is Autumnal, more 
precious than before seems the great fact 
that the nearing horizon, like the line just 
crossed, is imaginary, that the best is yet 
to be, that life is not ending but beginning, 
that this is not Autumn but Spring, not 
evening but only the cold, grey dawning 
of deathless, endless day. 

A question for each! How will it look 
from port when the trip is ended, the ship 
dismantled, and we think of the “might 
have beens” of the voyage? 


ROME IN MEXICO. 


The Roman Catholic Church in Mexico is 
reaping the fruitage of its age-old policy of 
suppression. Its Spanish priests have al- 
ways been actively on the side of the 
oppressor. With the overthrow of Huerta 
comes a decree from the State of Nuevo 
Leon, expelling all foreign priests, prohibit- 
ing the confessional, and closing Catholic 
schools that are not headed by college or 
normal school graduates of Mexico. The 
medieval policy of Rome in seeking tem- 
poral power has reaped the reward in Mex- 


ico; it is reaping in France, in Italy, and 


even in Spain.—Baptist Commonwealth. 
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THE NEW BOOK OF PRAISE. 


One feature in the Book of Praise in which 
change is respectfully suggested, is the num- 
bering of the Psalm Selections. Psalm 23 
is now No. 14,—Psalm 46 is No. 34,—Psalm 
51 is No. 38,—and so on. 

In the minds of most who use them, the 
associations of these Psalms are linked with 
their numbers. Psalms 23 and 46 have added 
meaning when given out in Church with 
their own number. When the number is 
called we already hear the Psa'm, and there 
igs something missing when they come in a 
strange dress, and one has to wait till they 
are introduced before realizing that they are 
old friends and giving them a welcome, 


But there is another and more important 
reason. There is probably more memorizing 
of the Psalms, by the young, than of all 
other Scripture put together. Most of this 
memorizing is of the metrical version. Much 
of it is unconscious, from joining in the 
service of praise. 

All through life, in their devotions, people 
will turn to the Psalms, both in prose and 
verse, but if their early impressions as to 
the numbers get confused, they have no 
tender undivided associations, such as linger 
around Psalms 23 and 46 and 103. Between 
the two numbers, neither has rightful posses- 
sion. 


This may seem a small thing in itself, but 
there is a large factor of loss in a whole 
generation growing up and growing old 
without the sweet associations and memor- 
ies that gather, like a halo, around these 
choicest Psalms with the familiar names 
and numbers. 


At present there is, in bold figures, No. 
14, and in smaller letters, Psalm 23. There 
is no need of the No. 14. Whatever Psalms 
are selected for the Book of Praise, let them 
have their own proper number, and then, 
whether in metre or otherwise, a choice 
Psalm will always be itself and not an- 
other, bearing, in prose or verse, its welcome 
message in its own welcome name, 


And when in age there comes to Memory 
“The Lord’s my Shepherd,” or “God is our 
refuge and our Strength,” it is always and 
ever the dear old 23rd or 46th, going to the 
right spot by instinct, without any effort of 
recollection. 
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A HORSE WANTED. 


LETTER FROM DR. R. P. MAcKay, 


Dear Dr. Scott:— 

The farthest north station in our Korea 
Mission is without a doctor, and it is a long 
day’s journey for the doctor from the near- 
est station, should sickness require his 
attendance. They have asked for $100.00 to 
provide a horse that will more quickly cover 
the ground. 

I have just received a letter from a friend, 
stating that he would like to be one of five 
to provide the needed amount. Would a 
paragraph in the Record ¢all forth the other 
$80.00? 

There is the paragraph. 
other four twenties.—Ed. 


Now for the 


THE BELGIAN RELIEF FUND. 
BY THE MODERATOR. 


To the Presbyterian Record:— 

I wish to call attention to the need for 
continued aid. Mr. Maurice Goor, the Bel- 
gian Consul-General of Canada, tells me that, 
unless assistance is steadily maintained, 
hundreds of thousands of his fellow-coun- 
trymen are in danger of starving. 

In a communication from Premier Murray 
of Nova Scotia, I learn that a representa- 
tive who was sent to Belgium by the people 
of that Province finds the distress still ap- 
palling. 

Supplies despatched to Halifax will be 
carried free of charge, and thenee given free 
ocean passage by the British Admiralty to 
Rotterdam, and the Belgian Relief Commit- 
tee in Halifax will gladly look after the 
transhipment. 

I hope, therefore, that the members and 
adherents of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, either through local organizations 
already engaged in this work, or in such 
other way as may seem best, will persevere 
in their efforts to assuage the sorrows of 
that brave little people whose _ splendid 
stand against oppression is the most heroic 
event of modern history. 

Contributions in money may be sent either 
through the proper channels at hand in each 
locality, or to Mr. C, W. Frazee, Royal Bank 
of Canada, Halifax, Treasurer of the Belgian 
Relief Fund in Nova Scotia;—or to Mr. 
Maurice Goor, Belgian Consul-General of 
Canada, Ottawa. W. T. HERRRIDGE, 
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THE RECORD AND CHURCH UNION. 


A word as to why so nich space is given 
to Church Union in these two last issues. 
It is not the Record’s fault. 

The Record—with regard to Church 
Union—is like a ship in a “lane” among 
the mine-fields of the North Sea, liable to 
touch an explosive on either side. 

In matters within the Church all is plain 
sailing, furthering the work of the Church. 

But a matter beyond Church work and 
Church rules, e.g., as to whether those com- 
posing the Church wish to continue work- 
ing in this Church or prefer to leave it and 
do their work in another Church, is a ques- 
tion of individual choice, and as there are 
many individuals, inclined in different ways, 
the only course for an organ in which all 
have an equal right, is to advocate neither 
side, but to record what is said and done on 
both sides, so that all the people may know 
all the facts and guide themselves accord- 
ingly. 

The Record has tried to follow this line 
(or lane). In reporting meetings of Union 
Committee or Assembly it has sought to 
focus for the readers what they would have 
seen and heard had they been there. 

Further, with one remembered exception, 
it has steadily declined to publish com- 
munications from those opposing Union, of 
which many have been received. Only when 
official request has come for publication, has 
a Statement from another point of view 
been permitted, that both views might go 
together. 

For more than a year there has been no 
discussion of Union in the Record beyond 
the necessary reporting of Assembly and 
Union Committee. 

A number of communications have been 
received during that time opposing Union 
but all have been declined. 

Even when the Organmation for continu- 
ing the Presbyterian Church, representing 
a large part of our Church, decided last 
summer to issue a statement of their posi- 
tien, the Record declined to publish it, 

But in December, the Executive of the 
Union Committee sent a leaflet that had 
been issued by Dr. Clark, with request to 
publish at earliest opportunity. The execu- 
tive of the other Organization was then 
permitted to place a Statement beside it in 
the January Record. 
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Since January, a communication in 
opposition has been received and declined; 
but when Dr. Clark, as Convener of the 
Union Committee has sent another article, 
one has been permitted representing a dif- 
ferent view point. 

Yet again. The case for Union has 
always been put first, the other side fol- 
lowing. This time it was necessary, for 
printer’s reasons, to put Dr. Clark’s article 
in the part of the Record first going to 
press, the central part. 


One further point, a slight correction. In 
reporting the work of the Joint Union Com- 
mittee in the January Record, it was stated 
that “the Session” in the proposed Church 
is to consist of Elders, Deacons, Leaders 
Local Preachers and S. 8S. Superintendents, 
all of which offices are provided for in the 
proposed church. There was in this State- 
ment a Slight error. 

The proposal that the 
be thus composed, was introduced and 
was discussed at length, and _ several 
details agreed upon, but it was not concluded 
at that time. At a later meeting it was 
agreed to leave this matter to be settled by 
the Council (General Assembly) of the 
Church for which such Session was pro- 
posed. This latter fact had escaped notice. 


Session should 


DEATHS IN THE MINISTRY. 


Three of our veterans in the ministry 
have recently passed away. Two of them, 
Dr. W. D. Armstrong and Dr. Wm. Moore, 
both resident in Ottawa, both for nearly 
forty years pastors of their respective 
churches there, both ex-moderators of 
Assembly, both passed away within an hour 
of each other, on Sunday, 17 January, the 
former at seventy years, the latter at 
seventy eight years. The third was Dr. 
Dickson of Galt, who at about seventy- 
six years, died a few weeks previously at 
Galt. More recently, 19 January, Rev. 
G. R. Fasken, of Toronto, was called away 
in his prime, at the age of fifty-two. 

Recruits wanted from the young, to fill 
the vacant places, 


No service in itself shall, nor great, 
though earth it fill; but that is small which 
seeks its own, and great, which seeks God’s 
will. 
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CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


To enumerate all would be to sum up the 
Record. Special attention is asked to “The 
Responsibility of the Church to the non- 
church-goers, page 89;—to the series on 
Medical Missions in India, China, Korea, 
pages 67-71;—-one of the best series on this 
subject the Record has ever published;— 
and—‘Our Laws Bearing on Morals’—page 
73. These articles are not merely for read- 
ing but for study. Other articles may be 
preferred, taste all and see. 


THE RECORD’S MAIL BOX. 


There isn’t a box but there is a mail, and 
it is a good one. Opening it is a pleasure. 
The blues vanish. 

Then with the substantial inclosure there 
is often a flower, a kind and appreciative 
word from co-workers all over the Church. 
Here are a few samples just in. 

“Our Guild here found the Record indis- 
pensable last year.” 

“We appreciate the Record highly and 
feel as though we could not do without it 

“Wishing you and the Record every suc- 
eess, for it is really worth double the 
price.” 

“Our people apreciate the Record very 
much. These quotations on outer pages are 
great.” 

“We prize the Record More and More in 
our home, and would not be without it at 
any cost.” 

“What splendid magazine you succeed in 
sending out. I cannot imagine how it could 
be improved.” 

“T have been a reader of the Record for 
many years and I always enjoy the good 
reading in it.” 

“I made a call on every family of our 
Church (result 155 subscribers). I prize the 
Record very highly.” 

“Everywhere one hears the highest com- 
mendation of the Record. Its worth is 
appreciated. Long may its good influence 
continue.” 

“J think more and more that it is a 
Magazine which ought to be in every 
Presbyterian home. The reading on the 
cover alone is worth thirty cents.” 

“Accept my thanks for your most valu- 
able analysis of the Shorter Catechism 
given in the January number of the Record. 
This one article is worth price of the 
Record. for a whole year.” 

From U.S.A.—‘There is no magazine or 
church paper published in the United 
States equal to the Record. It has more 
good things in it for its size and price than 
any Magazine that I have seen.” 
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HARD TIMES IN HONAN. 


To the people of Honan who live off what 
the land of Honan produces, the fews weeks 
before the harvest are of intense interest. 
There is wheat, but will it ripen? Dull 
cloudy weather means rusted wheat, and 
clear weather with sirocco-like winds shri- 
vel up the grain, and though there may be 
wheat, it contains but little flour. 


But harvest or no harvest men must eat, 
at least the stronger ones must and the 
weaker go to the wall. The roads in many 
places are lined with men and women, little 
children and decrepit old people, migrating 
from famine districts to other provinces 
where they have heard there is food. A 
pot and a roll of bedding (often no pot 
and no bedding) complete the list of house- 
hold furniture they are carrying with them. 


Others with no crops at home reap their 
harvest off the highway, robbing travellers 
by cart or by boat. And many others, sore 
pressed by hunger, after all other things 
saleable have gone are selling their little 
children literally “for a piece of bread.” 


Ontario with a population of six to the 
square mile complains too of hard times. 
In Honan there are 527 people to the square 
mile, but they have to live practically on 
what that square mile produces. Hngland 
supports a population of 622 to the square 
mile, but England is a manufacturing coun- 
try, sending her wares to the ends of the 
earth, and taking in return her corn and 
wine from other lands where the fields are 
wide and the people are few. Besides in 
times of scarcity, her surplus population 
may find a home wherever it wills to go. 


And so it goes on, and has gone on for 
centuries. Too little rain-fall, famine from 
drought, too much rain, famine from floods. 
At the present time while Honan is parched 
Hunan is flooded. 

Extravagant living, the spending to-day 
of to-morrow’s income will bring hard 
times, but that is not the way of this indus- 
trious and frugal people, and even in hard 
times, the waste alone from one of our 
large Canadian cities would feed the whole 
population of North Honan. 

The above is a picture of a few months 
ago, but it shows a condition always immi- 
nent, and often recurring. Happy they who 
live in Canada! 


‘Church Union,” The Two Sides. 


CUR CHURCH NOT READY TO END. 
BY A PRESBYTERIAN, 


To the Readers of the Record:— 


You have Dr. Clark’s statements on 
the one side. May I lay before you some 
statements on the other side, that you may 
judge in the light of both. 


(1) Some Corrections and Comments. 


First—a sentence as to the statement 
which went the rounds of the Press through- 
out the Dominion, that at the recent meet- 
ing of the Committees, the cause of Union 
made—“great progress.” 


What progress was made? A few men 
met together and agreed anew upon the 
Basis. of Union—practically unchanged— 
which they had agreed upon six years ago! 
And they actually agreed upon the name 
which they would call the new Church if 
they could get it! That was all! 


And now some points by Dr. Clark.— 

Dr. Clark writes:—‘“‘In our action we can- 
not go back to 1904. We must face the 
situation as it is to-day.” 


True ! Absolutely true! Thanks for that 
statement! Then—in 1905, and onward, 
we looked forward to the vote of the people, 
witn the unanimous agreement, to which all 
were pledged—“that a Union of the 
Churches, to be real and lasting, must 
carry the consent ot the entire member- 
ship’—pledged that if it were practically 
unanimous, there would be no factious oppo- 
sition, pledged that if it were not practi- 
cally unanimous there would be no pressure. 


Now the people have voted, showing strong 
opposition. That vote decided the matter, 
and on the continued attempt of some to 
press Union, in spite of past agreements, a 
large body of our membership has resolved 
for the nresent to remain in the Presby- 
terian Church. 

It is no longer an open question with 
them. The Church is continuing. Those 
who now vote for Union, regardless of past 
agreements, will vote to encourage any who 
may be trving to split our own Church. 

No! “We cannot go back to 1904.” The 
question then was—‘‘Shall there be Union’? 
Will the Presbyterian Church take end and 
merges into a new one?” The question now 


is—‘“Will there be division? Will our 
Church divide’? 
Dr. Clark writes:—‘“It is to me a matter 


of deepest regret that the question should 
be considered so much in the controversial 
spirit.” 

It all rests with himself and those with 
him. We have originated neither party nor 
controversy. If they go quietly where they 
may wish. and cease their attempts to drive 
us out of our Church, there will be no con- 
troversy. 


Dr. Clark writes that:—‘An Organization 
has been formed entitling itself, ‘The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, its Preservation 
and Continuance, General Committee’— 
which—‘is stated to consist of five hundred 
laymen and one-fourth that number of min- 
isters.” 

Such a nhame would be an _e absur- 
dity. “The Preservation and Continuance of 
the Presbyterian Church” is not the name 
of the Organization, but its aim and purpose 
and intention. 

The implication contained in—‘‘is stated 
to consist of’—is uncalled for. Dr. 
Clark has seen the printed list of the Gen- 
eral Committee of that Organization, con- 
taining the names of well on to five hundred 
representative laymen from all over Canada 
and over one-fourth that number of mis- 
isters, and not yet completed. 


Dr. Clark states that “This Organization 
claims to represent the majority of the 
Church.” 


What this Organization claims is that it 
represents the more than fifty thousand who 
voted against Union, and as many of the 
non-voting half of the Church as wish to 
remain in the Presbyterian Church. The 
question is not one of majorities, but of 
choice. 

Further, it claims that those pressing 
Union, can only represent those who voted 
for Union, which was thirty-seven per cent. 
of the total combined e:dership and mem- 
bership; and for Union on the present basis 
only twenty-seven per cent. 


Dr. Clark writes:—“Let us cease contend- 
ing for party advantage” - - - “May God give 
us grace to free ourselves from it.” 

Amen and Amen! 

The latest instance was when Dr. Clark, 
himself, a few days ago, at the meeting of 
the Union Committee, proposed, and the 
Committee agreed—in spite of protest as 
to the unfairness of it—to recommend 
the next Assembly, next summer, to 
send the question down to _ presbyteries 
“under the Barrier Act’—contrary to the 
declarations of himself and the Union Com- 
mittee and the General Assembly, last year, 
that it should be sent down this year, simply 
“for judzment’—to get once more the mind 
of the Church. 


Dr. Clark states that it is probable that 
next Assembly will send the matter down 
again to the people to be voted upon. 

He does not state that he proposed, and 
the Union Committee agreed to recommend 
the Assembly to send down the question to 
Presbyteries “under the Barrier Act.” 


Dr. Clark:—“There are two paths before 
us, one of which we must follow’— 
The two, summed up, are: quiet acquies- 
cence in the present plans of himself and 
those with him, or dire calamity,—‘‘grievous 
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wound in the Body of Christ.” These were 
the two ways set before Belgium by the 
Kaiser, 


Dr. Clark asks why we cannot all get to- 
gether and go quietly to another vote. 


For two reasons. One is that any such 
agreement hitherto has invariably been 
published abroad as “unanimous _ for 
Union”—and Dr. Clark himself has used 
and is using, in a way that we never agreed 
to, the compromise at Hdmonton. 


The other reason is tuat the vote has been 
already taken, showing 
which has been intensified by pressure, and 
it is wrong, as well as useless, to waste 
money and create division by gcing far- 
ther at present. 


Dr. Clark:—‘I hold strong convictions as 
to the duty of the Church.” 

Others have strong convictions and an 
equal right to follow what seems to them 
the right way. 


Dr. Clark:—“This article is offered as an 
irenicon.” 

Thanks! Please pass along the irenic deed 
to give it value. 


(2) Some Elementary Principles. 


If the next Assembly should’ send 
the question down to the people again for 
vote, some simple principles should be re- 
membered. 


1. The people are the Church. All Church 
Courts from Session to Assembly are chosen 
by the people for one purpose only, to man- 
age the affairs of the Church and carry on 
her work. If they go beyond that ‘and at- 
tempt to end the Church, they are trans- 
gressing their rights and are become lords 
over the Church, and not ministers—ser- 
vants—in the Church and for it. 


2. It follows from the above, that the 
choice of a Church is a question for the 
people not for Church Courts. An Assembly 
might, by majority, approve the ending of a 
Churco whose work they were chosen to 
carry on, but that does not necessitate its 
ending, nor that the people should leave it. 
That is a matter in which Church Courts 
have no jurisdiction. They were not chosen 
for that purpose. 


Mention is frequently made of Union as 
a “line of policy affirmed by the highest 
court of the Church.” Ending the Church 
is not a “line of policy” for the Church. No 
Church Court was chosen for that purpose, 
and any affirmation of any Court regarding 
a line of policy outside its sphere is of no 
binding obligation upon any one. When it 
becomes binding, there is ecclesiastical abso- 
lutism and despotism. 


3. Church laws and regulations (even in- 
cluding the Barrier Act) have no applica- 
tion to this question. They are made for the 
work of the Church and for that only, and 
have no effect in ending a Church or no ap- 


strong opposition, 
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plication to anything outside the work of 
the Church, 


4, A Union Committee has no right to 
make a new Church or end an existing one. 
A Union Committee is merely the agent of 
an Assembly, which itself has no power in 
such a matter. A Union Committee may 
agree on a name for a hoped for Church, 
just as a group of enthusiastic friends may 
choose a name for a far-off, hoped for baby. 
It is a harmless diversion, but means no- 
thing except so far as people choose to go 
into that Church. 


5. A majority cannot end a Church. 
It is not a matter of majority but of indivi- 
dual choice. Majorities must ruie within 
the Church, but if a majority wishes to leave 
a Church they have no right to end it and 
thus compel others out of it. That is eccle- 
siastical despotism, of which there is not a 
little in the Basis of Union. 


As to the present movement, even if a 
majority of the whole membership of the 
Church should vote for it, which they have 
not done, that vote could not decide the 
matter for others. Any who wish are free 
to go; others are just as free not to go. 
Majorities must rule within the Church. 
They have no application beyond it. 


These simple principles should be borne 
in mind when one hears so frequently of the 
decision of Church Courts and Union Com- 
mittees in favor of ending our hurch. 


(3) Some Reasons for Stopping Now. 


1. The Basis of Union, both in doctrine and 
polity, is quite objectionable. The Stationing 
Committee of the Methodist Church is not 
comparable to the freedom, both for min- 
isters and people, which obtains in the Pres- 
byterian Church, but it is far better than 
the Settlement Committee of the proposed 
new Church, with its occasions for manipu- 
lation and ecclesiastical domination. To 
accept it would be reaction from freedom 
to despotism. 


2. The object of Union in preventing waste 
—is being effected by co-operation and divi- 
sion of territory. The last report of the co- 
operating Committee of the Synod of Al- 
berta states that over six hundred places in 
that province alone have been affected by 
co-operation. .Similar good work is being 
done in the other Provinces of the West. 
Where necessary let people get together in 
connection with one or other of the existing 
Churches. 


3. There can be Unity without Union. The 
aim should be Union among ourselves and 
unity with all other Evangelical Churches. 


4. The different Churches, appealing as 
they do to @ifferent people, especially to 
immigrants from Britain, will accomplish 
more for the Kingdom of God than they 
could do by merging into one. The strength 
of Protestantism, like that of the British 
Empire, lies in its Unity with freedom and 


ay 


diversity. 
Germany. 

5. If this thing be of God, He will—to 
those who wait upon Him—show the way. 


Much will be lost by pressure, nothing by 
waiting in the right spirit, 


We don’t want an ecclesiastical 


6. True Union can only be the result of 
drawing, not of driving; and a large part of 
our Church is not yet drawn and cannot be 
driven. An attempted forcing of Union 
would mean not Union but division, and 
permanent hindrance instead of help to the 
Kingdom of God. 


7. The persistent pressure, in spite of the 
strong opposition, and agreements to the con- 
trary at the outset, has led a considerable 
part of the Church to take a definite stand. 
With them the question is, for the presenti, a 
settled question, and the most that can be ef- 
fected at the present time is a division of 


our own Church, which cannot in any sense - 


be for good. 


8. It is absurd to suppose—as would be 
necessary to carry out the plans of the Union 
Committee—that eleven Legislatures would 
perpetrate such wholesale confiscation, at 
the demand of forty or fifty per cent. of the 
membership, as would take away the civil 


rights of the Presbyterian Church and hand - 


them over to another Church. 


9. In these circumstances, with a vote so 
recently taken, with such strong opposition, 
with part of our Church resolved for the 
present to remain, it is simply criminal to 
thrust into our Church life such a cause of 
contention, at a time of national crisis, 
when party differences are suspended every- 
where throughout the Empire. 


(4) Some Facts of History. 


There are several salient points in the 
history of the movement, which require 
frequent emphasis, in order to understand 
the present situation. 


1. Early in the discussion, 1905, there was 
@ condition of Union, proposed by the Union 
Committee, accepted by those opposed to 
Union and made unanimous in the Assem- 
bly, “that a Union of the Churches to be 
real and lasting must carry the consent of 
the entire membership.” Any movement 
which makes light of such an agreement 
stamps its own character. 


(2) When the vote was taken, 1911-1912, 
only 115,968, thirty-seven per cent., about 
one-third, of our 306,061 members and elders 
at that date, approved the principle of Or- 
ganic Union, and only 83,097, twenty-seven 
per cent., about one-fourth, approved of 
Union on the present Basis, while 51,691 vot- 
ed against Organic Union, and forty-five per 
cent., nearly one-haif our membership, did 
not vote, expressed no desire for change. Ac- 
cording to pledge, the whole matter should 
then have taken end. 


(3) When the Union Committee met, early 
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in 1912, to consider that vote, it said;—“The 
strong minority in opposition shows that 
Union is not possible at present,” and it 
published that finding as part of its recom- 
mendation to the General Assembly. 

(4) That recommendation never reached 
Assembly. Members of the Union Committee 
who were at the next Assembly in Edmonton, 
drew up a different finding from that adopt- 
ed by the full and regular meeting of the 
Union Committee, and looking directly to- 
wards Organic Union, and presented it to 
the Assembly as the recommendation of the 
Union Committee. 


(5) The Assembly would not reeeive that 
Report, but, after long conference in Com- 
mittee, all parties entered once more into 
a compromise agreement, the Minority ac- 
knowledging the strength of the vote for 
Union and its ultimate possibilities; the 
Majority acknowledging the strength of the 
opposition and calling a halt;—both parties 
agreeing to take a new departure, to approve 
co-operation, to promote fraternal  inter- 
course, to foster the spirit of Unity, to study 
all methods of expressing that Unity, in the 
hope of reaching unanimity as to the best 
method, whether by Organic Union or in 
some other way;—and on this agreement the 
vote was made unanimous. The fact that it 
was unanimous is proof. 


(6) At next Assembly, Toronto, 1918, the 
leaders in Church Union did not keep to that 
agreement, but resolved to press Organic 
Union—“in the hope that it may be con- 
summated without unnecessary delay.” 


(7) There was then no alternative for the 
Minority in that Assembly, but to say, for 
themselves and the many thousands like- 
minded, that while those who desire are 
free to leave the Presbyterian Church and 
to form a new one, others are just as free to 
remain;—and they chose what in their judg- 
ment was the right course, and immediately, 
that same day, well on to one hundred 
members of Assembly and delegates to the 
Congress, met and organized—as Bea 
stated—to that end. 


The above facts have never been questions 
ed, except No. 5, and the wording of the re- 
solution gives a measure of color to the 
question. But Principal Mackay who had a 
Jarge share in preparing it, and who second- 
ed it in the Assembly, declared in seconding 
it, and Dr. Clark, the mover, assented, that 
the above was its meaning, and Principal 
Mackay has declared it ever since and to 
this day. Hence the unanimous vote at that 
time, 

5. A Final Word. 


If next Assembly should send the question 
once more to a vote, let every one who 
thinks the time has not yet come to end 
the freedom of our own Church, and go 
backwards to the despotism of a “Settlement 
Committee,” vote against such a step, and 
there will be no more trouble. 


ee 
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CONCERNING CHURCH UNION. 
By Dr. W. J. CLARK. 


To the Readers of the Record: 


I have read the Report of the Union Com- 
mittee meeting as prepared by the Editor 
in the January number of the “Record,” and 
also the articles headed “Church Union, Pro 


and Con.,”’ and am constrained to address 
the readers of the “Record” at greater 
length anent the subject there presented. It 
is to me a matter of the deepest regret that 
this question should be considered so much 
in the controversial spirit, and it is my 
earnest desire to avoid anything like in- 
justice to those who do not see as I see. The 
strong probability is that the subject will 
again go down to the Church to be voted 
on in the next year, and it is the duty of all 
who are concerned to inform themselves that 
they may vote intelligently if and when it is 
submitted to them again. I propose in this 
article to state the facts as I see them, and 
trust the readers of the “Record” to give 
these facts such weight as they may in their 
judgment deserve. I have been privileged 
to be a member of the Union Committee 
since it was first appointed in 1904, and have 
been present at all the meetings held except 
that of 1908, and since 1912 have been Con- 
vener of the Union Committee in the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The reasons which led to the appointment 
of the Union Committee in the first place 
may be variously stated and are variously 
valued, but the fact is they were such as 
led the three Churches concerned to agree 
to meet in Joint Committee and confer on 
the question of Organic Union. When the 
first meeting was held, the general expecta- 
tion was they would soon find themselves 
confronted by insuperable obstacles, but they 
were able to agree on a Basis of Union. Fol- 
lowing upon this conclusion, the three 
Churches concerned submitted the question 
to their respective denominations, and since 
that time the Congregational and Methodist 
Churches have declared themselves ready to 
enter into Organic Union with the Presby- 
terian Church as soon as it was prepared to 
do so. 

In our own Church, the results have been 
of a different character. The question was 
first sent down to the Presbyteries under 
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ihe Barrier Act, and a large majority of 
Presbyteries voted in favor of Union. The 
year after it was submitted in the following 
form to the Church as a whole:— 

I. Are you in favor of Organic Union with 
the Methodist and Congregational Churches? 

Il. Do you approve of the proposed Basis 
of Union? : 

III. Have you any suggestions or alterna- 
tives to offer? 

There was no fixed time for the vote to 
be taken during the year except that returns 
had to be in the hands of the Assembly 
Clerks by a certain date in the spring in 
order that they might have their report 
ready for the Assembly. In reply to the 
first question. 

6,391 members of Session voted yea. 

2,535 members of Session voted nay. 

109,577 communicant members voted yea. 

49,156 communicant members voted nay. 

38,356 adherents voted yea. 

14,380 adherents voted nay. 


Yeas.. . 154,324 
Nays . 66,071 
Majority. .. 88,253 


In reply to the second question. 

5,321 members of Session voted yea. 
2,273 members of Session voted nay. 
82,090 communicant members voted yea. 
38,265 communicant members voted nay. 
30,011 adherents voted yea. 

10,773 adherents voted nay. 


Yeas .. ..117,422 
Nays .. ig) ole 
Majority .. . 66,111 


In reply to the third question. 

67 members of Session, 268 communicants, 
and 16 adherents suggested federation or 
some form of co-operation. 

There had been during these years, since 
the Basis of Union was completed, a great 
deal of discussion and criticism of it. 


When the report of the Union Committee 
was brought into the Assembly at Edmonton 
in 1912, it was not adopted, but a special 
Committee was appointed to prepare a re- 
port. The report as unanimously adopted 
at that Assembly is as follows, and should 
be carefully read and studied:— 

“The Assembly rejoices at the large mea- 


sure of agreement among the negotiating 
churches, which the proceedings of these 
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recent years disclosed, and which it believes 
will prepare the way for a larger measure 
of Union among Christ’s people in this land 
than at present exists. 

The Assembly believes that the fact that 
a large majority of those voting have de- 
clared themselves in favor of the organic 
union of the Congregational, Methodist and 
Presbyterian Churches is a strong indica- 
tion that the ultimate result of the present 
movement will be the consummation of such 
a union, and pledges itself to do all in its 
power to maintain and deepen the unity of 
spirit which has marked the course of the 
negotiations, and to continue to promote the 
fraternal intercourse and conference with 
the other churches which have made the pre- 
sent vote possible. 

In view, however, of the extent of the 
minority which is not convinced that Or- 
ganic Union is the best method of expressing 
the unity sincerely desired by all, the As- 
sembly deems it unwise immediately to pro- 
ceed to consummate the union, but believes 
that by further conference and discussion 
practically unanimous action can be secured 
within a reasonable time, and meanwhile 
resolves as follows:— 

1, That it be an instruction to the Home 
Mission Committee to arrange with the 
other negotiating churches for the further 
delimitation of territory within which they 
shall severally establish new missions as 
well as for the further application of the 


principle of co-operation already adopted by 
the Assembly. 


2. That it be an instruction to the Foreign 
Mission Committee to confer with the Mis- 
sion Boards of other churches, with a view 
to co-operation in every possible way. 


3. That it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee charged with the publications of the 
Church to enter into correspondence with 
the similar committees of the other churches 
as to the possibility of combining their work 
in whole or part. 


4. That it be an instruction to the Boards 
of the Colleges to consider the possibility 
of co-operating with the colleges of other 
churches situated in the same localities, so 
to avoid unnecessary duplication in teach- 
ng. 

5. That the Union Committee be author- 
ized in conjunction with the Union Commit- 
tees of the other negotiating churches to pro- 
vide for the oversight of union congregations 
already existing, or that may be formed, but 
not organically connected with any of the 
three churches. 
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6. That all suggestions made by Presby- 
teries, Sessions, or individuals, or that may 
be made before the first of November, 1912, 
be referred to the Union Committee for their 
consideration, in the hope of removing ob- 
jections and with a view to further confer- 
ence with the committees of the other negot- 
ating churches.” 

After the unanimous and_= enthusiastic 
adoption of the above by the Assembly, the 
Union Committee was re-appointed, a num- 
ber who had vigorously opposed organic 
union being among those named to serve 
thereon. The Committee as thus appointed 
met in Toronto in December in 1912. When 
the report of that meeting was presented 
to the Assembly in 19138, it was not a una- 
nimous one, a minority report signed by 
eleven members also being presented. There 
was very vigorous debate and when the re- 
port was amended by striking out all after 
the word “negotiations” in the first para- 
graph, and substituting the words “in the 
hope that union may be consummated with 
no unnecessary delay,” strong objection was 
taken. This is the paragraph as originally 
submitted :— 

“1. That the Assembly assure the other 
negotiating Churches that the Presbyterian 
Church fully realizes its share of responsi- 
bility in the present movement, and earn- 
estly desires that the spirit of unity which 
has given rise to it may be conserved and 
deepened, and asks the other Churches to 
continue the negotiations because it feels 
the desirability of the practically unanimous 
action of all its own members, in order that 
the Union entered upon may be most happy 
and far-reaching.” 

As a result of the action of the Assembly 
in adopting this amended report of the 
Union Committee, a meeting was called of 
those dissatisfied with such action, and an 
organization was formed entitling itself “The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada; its Preser- 
vation and Continuance. General Commit- 
tee.’ This organization has been in active 
operation ever since, and is stated to consist 
of five hundred representative laymen and 
one-fourth that number of ministers. 

A number of those who had been active 
opponents of Organic Union previous to 
1912 and who were placed on the Union 
Committee at that time have since then 
worked with the majority of the Committee 
in considering amendments to the Basis, a 
great number of which were sent in. Cer- 
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tain members of the Committee, while re 
taining their place thereon, have taken little 
or no part in that work, and at the meetings 
of the Committee held since then have pre- 
sented a pre-determined policy in line with 
the action of the organization formed for 
the maintenance of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 

The Union Committee held meetings in 
December, 1913, and completed the task laid 
upon it of considering and approving or re- 


jecting amendments to the Basis of Union.. 


In December, 1914, by instruction of the As- 
sembly, it met with the Union Committees 
of the Congregational and Methodist Church- 
es, when the amended Basis’ was finally 
agreed upon, and will be laid before the 
Assembly meeting this year in Kingston. 

This brings the movement up to date. 
There is much in the history that naturally 
lends itself to strong feeling and heated con- 
troversy, but I have studiously avoided 
statement of other than essential facts for 
the understanding of the present situation. 
I wish now to offer certain observations for 
the reader’s refiection. 

It is surely cause for general and sincere 
regret (wherever the responsibility lies for 
such an existing condition of affairs) that 
the Church’s policy as to Organic Union is 
being considered on the lines of party divi- 
sion. It ought not to be too late to heal that 
division and consider the question on its 
merits. 

In view of the history of the movement, 
the Presbyterian Church cannot, in consist- 
ency with its own action, and in courtesy and 
justice to the other Churches concerned, call 
a halt at this time, but must submit the 
question once again to the vote of Presbyter- 
ies and people. 

Advocates and opponents surely may join 
forces in order that the vote may be taken 
under conditions which will make it deci- 
sive in guiding the Assembly, before whom 
the results of that vote will be brought, in 
its action. 

A number of the amendments which have 
been adopted by the Joint Committee meet 
objections, which were made to the original 
Basis of Union. An article on “Prayer” has 
been added. The right of a congregation in 
making a call is more definitely stated, as 
not only may a charge extend a call, but the 
Settlement Committee is enjoined to comply 


sion. 
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as far as possible with the wishes of con- 
gregations and ministers in making settle- 
ments. Presbyteries are to be represented 
on the Settlement Committee; applications 
for change of pastoral relations are to be 
made through the Presbytery; and where a 
charge becomes vacant through the Confer- 
ence year Presbytery is to arrange the sup- 
ply until the regular meeting of the Settle- 
ment Committee. 

In our action we cannot go back to 1904. 
We must face the situation as it is to-day. 
These ten years have had their effect on the 
minds of men in relation to this question. 
There are two paths it seems to me before 
us, one of which we must follow. 

1. We may follow the path of party divi- 
In such a course Organic Union may 
be consummated, but only after a struggle 
between the parties which will leave bitter- 
ness and grief in its train, and grievous 
wounds in the Body of Christ. 

2. We may refuse so to divide and unite 
our energies to have a fair and full vote of 
the people, trusting that God will give us a 
plain path in which to walk. If this is to be 
done we must refrain from all recriminations 
as to the past. I hold strong convictions as 
to the duty of the Church in relation to this 
question. When I read the report of the 
Union Committee and the article headed 
“The Present Situation,” in the January 
“Record,” I felt neither of these were judi- 
cial documents and was tempted to write 
criticising them. But the terrible tragedy 
which saddens the world to-day isa warning 
that when men begin to contend no one can 
foresee what evil may result, and it may be 
impossible to stop the fight. This article is 
therefore offered as an irenicon, and is add- 
ressed to all in our Church, whichever side 
of the Church Union movement they may 
have identified themselves with. Let us 
cease contending for party advantage. The 
minority on the Union Committee have as- 
serted many times that their view is held 
by the majority in the Church. If they are 
correct, the vote proposed to be taken will 
justify them. But let us address ourselves 
to this test of the feeling in the Church not 
as contending parties, but as men sincerely 


seeking the Divine guidance as to the next 
best step. The atmosphere of party conten- 
tion is sure to cloud the judgment, and 
should be set aside. May God give us grace 
to free ourselves from it. 


Our Foreign Missions 


AN EXAMPLE FROM 
Dear Editor Record:— 


The enclosed letter, which speaks for it- 
self, has come to me accompanied by a 
cheque for $1,842 from the members of the 
Honan Presbytery. 


When one thinks of these missionaries 
with their small salaries and the many de- 
mands upon them in the heart of needy 
China, this large gift to help relieve the 
burden of the Home Church in time of 
strain represents a devotion and a self- 
denial that may well rouse easy-going Christ- 
ians in the home land to such giving as may 
be dignified by the term sacrifice. 

The Executive of the Foreign Mission 
Board ask that the letter be given to the 
Church through “The Record.” 

Faithfully yours, 
ALFRED GANDIER, 


CHINA. 


Knox College, 
JAN te LOL: 


Weihweifu, Honan, Nov. 20th, 1914. 
The Rev. Dr. Gandier, 
Convener F. M. Board. 
Dear Dr. Gandier:— 

We wish to thank both you, sir, as Con- 
vener, and the Secretary of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, for your noble letter of cheer 
and faith that we have received. We unite 
with you in astonishment and sorrow at the 
awful carnage and destruction that are now 
in progress. 


When our beloved nation, and innumerable 
Christian brothers and sisters of other 
nations are enduring such unspeakable suf- 
ferings, deprivations, pains and deaths, our 
hearts faint and fail. 


We unite with the whole body of Christ’s 
Redeemed Ones in calling upon God daily 
for guidance and deliverance. We thank 
Him for whatever victories have been won 
over selfishness and indifference, sordidness 
and sin, luxury and unrighteousness, praying 
that through these wars national righteous- 
ness and peace may be established, that a 
better comity of nations and brotherhood of 
man may be brought out, that even in the 
midst of this confusion God’s Holy Spirit 
may be poured out upon the nations; and 
that we and all God’s children may labour 
together with increasing faith and hope and 
love for the universal dominion of our King 
and Redeemer, and for the healing of all 
the wounds of sinning, sorrowing mankind. 


We wish also to express our humiliation 
before Almighty God, and to confess our 
past unfaithfulness and  wunfruitfulness. 
Through the coldness of our spiritual lives, 
the weakness of our private devotions, and 


the half-hearted discharge of our public 
duties, we have failed to bring the power 
of the Holy Spirit through the everlasting 
Gospel to bear as fully as we ought upon 
the lives of the people among whom God 
has placed us. 


We would renew our expressions of faith 


in Christ alone as able to supply the world’s 
great needs. Learning and ingenuity and 


’ political sagacity have failed. 


We rejoice in being able still to hold up 
the Cross of Jesus, and to preach the Gospel 
of peace and love among these people,—a 
people that has always decried war, and has 
outlived all the kingdoms of antiquity, and 
in our own days is showing such remarkable 
signs of new Hfe and vigour. 


Many missionaries from China have been 
called home to France and Germany and 
have already laid down their lives in bat- 
tle. Many fiocks are left shepherdless; 
many families are left in sorrow and dis- 
tress. 


But we are able to pursue our work with 
no disturbance or inconvenience. Our mis- 
sionaries on furlough have been able to re- 
turn to Honan, and a goodly number of re- 
cruits are joining-our staff. 

Because of the financial stringency at 
home, and in thankfulness to God for His 
great goodness to us as a Presbytery, and 


-as individuals, in renewed consecration of 


ourselves to Christ’s service,—as an act of 
devotion and gratitude, we wish to make a 
contribution to the Church Treasury, this 
being only an earnest of what we hope to 
send next year. 
Yours very respectfully on behalf of the 
Presbytery, 
(Sgd.) ARTHUR W. LOCHEAD. 
(Sed.) ANDREW THOMSON. 


“TIRED OF LIFE.” 


Many imagine that they are tired of life 
who are only tired of not living it. They 
have utterly mistaken its meaning. They 
have never thrown themselves into its work, 
its cares and service. 

They fancy they are here to enjoy, things, 
to have life pour its treasures of success 
and pleasure upon them. They expect to 
have happiness come to them, and when they 
find their hands empty and their hearts dis- 
satisfied, they complain that they have been 
cheated of what rightfully belonged to them. 

People who are really living are too busy 
to stand off and criticize life. It is not a 
cup of sweets to be quaffed, it is a game to 
be played. Play it! You are not respon- 
sible for the field, but only for making good 
on it. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF MISSIONARY 
CANDIDATES. 
By REev Ro PeMACKAY,-D.D: 


Editor Record: 


Allow me to try to answer a perplexing 
question frequen.ly asked, viz.:—What are 
the educa.ional qualifications required in 
candida.es for Foreign Mission work? It 
applies to both men and women candidates, 
and I will decal with the latter first. 


Women M ssionary Wokers. 


Te woust there vis'ino -un.form, siandard 
practic ble, yet wih women, as w:th men, 
the high.r the educational accomplishments 
the better. There is absolute y no intellec- 
tual accomplishment that a missionary will 
not find use for, and no missionary, how- 
ever h’ghly educated, but will soon wish 
she knew more. For that reason, if it were 
possible I would like to see every lady-mis- 
sionary a University g aduate. 

2. But, as a University dcgree in every 
Cas? is not possible, the next bst is a 
teachers’ certificate, or its equivalent. That 
has been held up in a gene a. way as a de- 
sirable sanda d for mss_onaries whos2 
work must b° more or less of a pdazogic 
character in whichever department they may 
serve. 


3. But even that has not been rigidly ad- 
hered to. Some young lady-candidates who 
have had nothing more than a common 
schoo! education, have been appointed, and 
have done excellent work. Their consecra- 
tion of life, and d votion to duty, have en- 
abled them to acquire a libe.a! education 
as the years passed, and they have been 
splendidly useful. 

4. In addition to this educational attain- 
ment, whether it b2 less or more, it is de- 
sirable that some time be spent in the Mis- 


sionary and Deaconess Training Home. In. 


addition to the B_ble and other studies 
pursued there, it is intended to adjust the 
candidate to the Boards at Home, and to 
the work abroad. : 

But above all it is intend «d to impress the 
supreme importance of spiri ual equipment. 
The hi hest educational attainments a one 
are wi hout avail. It is spiritual work, but 
the Hoy Spirit uses the best we can place 
at His service. 


Men Mi:sionary Workers. 


5. To men candidates the same general 
remarks apply, but in the case of men the 
higher educational requirements have been 
more rigidly insisted upon. For many years 
our Board sent out non? who were not 
graduates either of a Theological or Medical 
college, or both. Men who are preachers or 
principa's of colleges in India or China or 
Japan, ought to have that mental disc’plins 
and general intelligence that will be able to 
met difficult situations and command re- 
spect. 
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The growth of Industrial missions and the 
searcity of men have led to some lowering 
of the standard but not to any very great 
extent. It is k. own that there are some 
men seeking appo ntmen.s as mi sionaries 
who do not value cducation and such as far 
as po_sible are avoided. They are deemed 
undesirable. 


There are others who have had college 
advantages, but are called “short-cut” 
men, and they are equally undesirable. It 
may be safely stated, and with emphasis, 
that any man who is either so lezy or so de- 
ficient in common-s nse as not to va.ue and 
seek the b st education avaiable, is not 
likely to be uscful in the foreign field nor 
elsewhere. 

6 But let it be added, as to men, as well 
as to women, that many who have had very 
poor early advantages have, by high pur- 
pose and steady application, become emin- 
ently useful in the foreign field, and that 
does not apply simply to men and women 
of extraordinary gifts. It is true of men of 
ordinary abiity, for the power to stay with 
the job, is in itself a very great gift. The 
Chinese have a proverb “Not of the man 
that is slow. are we afraid, but of the man 
that will quit.” 

7. These remarks make it evident that no 
answer can be given to the question,—How 
long wil: it take to prepare? That of course 
dep:nds on the point from which the can- 
didate starts. 


“IT COST A LOT.” 


A collier came to me at the close of one 
of my services, and said: “I would like to 
be a Christian, but I cannot receive what 
you said to-night.” 

Jl asked him why not. 

He repiied: “I would give anything to 
believe that God would forgive my sins, but 
I cannot believe He will forgive them if l 
just turn +to. Him. It is too cheap.” 

I looked at him and said: “My dear 
friend, have you been working to-day?” 

He looked at me, slightly astonished, and 
said: “Yes, I was down in the pit as usual.” 

“How did you get out of the pit?” I asked. 

“The way I usually do. I got into the 
cage and was pulled to the top.” 

“Wow much did you pay to come out of 
the pit?’ He looked at me, astonished. 

“Pay? Of course, I didn’t pay anything.” 

I asked him: “Were you not afraid to 
trust yourself in the cage? Was it not too 
cheap?” 

“Oh, no!” he said. ‘It was cheap for me, 
but it cost the company a lot of money to 
sink that shaft.” 

And wthout another word, the truth of 
that admission broke in upon him, and he 
saw if he could have salvation “without 
money and without price,’ it had cost the 
Infinite God a great price to sink that shaft 
and rescue lost men.—Ex, 
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“IN CAMP IN INDIA.” 
Letter from Dr. Margaret O’Hara. 


Dhar, Central India. 


In camp, 17 Nov., 1914. 
Dear Dr. Scott:— 


Twenty-three years azo to-night Rev. 
Robert Campbell, D.D., and you saw me on 
board an Allan line steamer in Montreal, en 
route to India. The years have ‘passed 
very quickly and the work is the greatest 
work there is in the world. 


All cur thoughts are with our sailors and 
soldiers, and in our desire for their success 
we may forget the conflict in the battle- 
fields where the enemies attack from with- 
in and without, silently and surely. 


We are all so thankful that the Church 
at home is not unmindful of the need and 
has not only sent back to India old and 
tried missionaries, but also some new ones. 
For a time we were anxious for their safety 
and it is with deep gratitude we have 
learned of their safe arrival in India. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. Fraser Campbell have 
opened their home as a language school, 
and our senior missionary has given his 
experience in the language and in other 
Mission work for the benefit of the new- 
comers. 


Rev. F. H. Russell brought out Rev. Mr. 
Smillie, his sister and Miss Robson to Dhar 
for a day. As Mr. Smillie is to be our 
missionary, the congregation gave him a 
warm welcome before he went to the 
languaze school. 

It was good to see them all. It was Miss 
Robson’s first visit to Dhar; although Am- 
khut is next station to Dhar, she is about 
ninety miles from us. 

Mr. Russell arranged a tour for the 
catechists and our Bible woman, 
joined them. 
piace. 


We have had very enthusiastic meetings 
in the villages, and the poor things are so 
ill with malaria; whole families in some 
cases prostrate with fever. 

One is so thankful to be permitted to 
minister to the physical and spiritual needs 
of these poor people. The crowds that come 
for medicine press upon us, and we realize 
how our Master yearned over the multi- 
tudes. 


Yesterday we had. one hundred and 
thirty-two patients. One of tne catechists 
preached to the men who came and the 
Bible women to the women. 

The two girls who were with me and I 
were so busy all day long, dressing sores, 
washing eyes, applying dressings, vaccinat- 
ing children, pulling teeth, and just after 
dark a man was brought in with a broken 
arm. 


This is our second camping 


and. gd: 
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When in Dhar we only treat women and 
children, but in the villages where there 
is no medical help we treat all we can. 


On Sunday a number of boys, ten to 
twelve years of age, were being taught 
verses, when the school-master came and 
called away a boy. He was given a tract. 


The master jerked it from his hand and 
tore it into pieces and flung it down before 
me, but we believe that God’s spirit is 
working even in this opposition. 


THE FIRST WEEK IN HONAN, 
Letter from Mrs. M. L. Forbes. 


(Note.—Rev. J. Forbes, one of our young 
missionaries, recently appointed to Honan, 
is supported by the congregation of Leask- 
dale and Zephyr, Ont. Mother and son 
were all the family, and the mother, who 
went with him at her own charges to share 
his work and make a home in China, 
writes to the manse mistress at Leaskdale.) 


Weihwei, Honan, 
14 Nov., 1914. 
Dear Mrs. McDonald,— 


Our voyage hither was sixteen thousand 
miles by water, the Red Sea itself being 
thirteen hundred miles long. 

We came through the proverbial perils of 
the deep, but the perils of war were most 
in evidence. We had shaded lights all the 
way and search lights thrown upon us like 
great eyes. 

The most exciting episode was when two 
tornedo boats stopped us and demanded our 
credentials. The captain said in effect:— 
“Thy servants are true men and no spies.” 
And so the Lord has gone before us and has 
been with us. 

We had a great reception when we reach- 
ed here, men, women and children wait- 
ing to welcome us at the station. They 
brought a sedan chair for me so I was 
carried the last mile of the journey. 


They have given us a part of Dr. 
McClure’s house. We can see the mountains 
in the distance and the river and the many 
trees planted by our pioneer missionaries 
to beautify this pleasant place. 

The Chinese villages are dotted every- 
where, a little like the Mennonite villages 
in our own West. The people live together 
in villages for protection from brigands, 
while their fields of Fall wheat stretch all 
around them. One told me that from an 
eminence near here he counted two hun- 
dred of these villages, and that they are 
each occupied by two or three aundred 
people. 

The work going on at this centre, Wei- 
hwei, Honan, is varied sand therowgh. This 
compound might be called the Toronto of 
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‘Honan as a centre of educaticn. There are 
theological classes held for two months, 
the course extending over quite a number 
of years; the students spend the other ten 
months at evangelistic or teaching work. 

The missionaries’ children have a large 
school, with Miss Warren as teacher, where 
those who come from a distance are board- 
ed and mothered by Mrs. Ratcliff. 


There is the Chinese High School, where 
future leaders in China are taught by Mr. 
Mitchell. They have a C. E. Society and 
the boys like to conduct it themselves. 


Dr. Auld has the hospital with seventy- 
five patients, sometimes twice as many. 
Mrs. Auld superintends the kindergarten. 


There is a Boarding School .for Chinese 
girls,where they are fitted under the care 
of Miss McLennan to become teachers of 
others. The highest ideal is constantly 
kept before them, and this week three of 
these girls were able to help Miss McIntosh 
in her itinerating tour among the villages. 
There are forty girls in attendance and 
they can learn as well as the boys, much 
to the amazement and pride of their 
parents. 


Mrs. Grant has a Bible training school 
for Christian Chinese women. She has it 
for a Month at a time and they reside here 
and take the full course. 


Mrs. Mackenzie has a meeting at 8 a.m. 
for the convalescents in the Hospital. I 
went with her one morning and listened to 
the Chinese and prayed a few words in 
English which they seemed to like 


On Sunday mornin’: there is a Chinese 
service. Three or four hundred gather to- 
gether, the men sitting on the one side and 
the women on the other. They were 
friendly with me and shook their folded 
hands up and down, but would on no 
account shake mine. I began to shake my 
hands like them, and so I might, for I 
understood afterwards that they were call- 
ing me honorable lady. Indeed, all are 
lavish with honorable titles, calling me 
mother and grandmother. 


Sunday School is in the afternoon and 
English service in the evening. 


On Wednesday at 3 p.m. there is a prayer 
meeting for the Chinese women, and at 7 
p.m, a Meeting for the men. 

There is also a noon service daily for 
half an hour when all take part in prayer. 

These are a few of my first discoveries 
for I have not yet been a week in the 
piace, but I certainly think all here wage a 
‘great warfare and should be sustained with 
the prayers of God’s people. They are like 
Carey, attempting everything for God and 
they seem as if they were expecting every- 
thing from God. 

The text at noon meeting to-day:—‘If ye 
shall ask anything in my name, I will 
qo. At?” 
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CHINESE MARRIAGES. 
(1) A Bridegrcom’s Outlook. 


BY ONE OF OUR HONAN MISSIONARIES. 


Not long ago I spent a week at the village 
of Ma P’u. Among the children who came 
to study hymns and the catechism on our 
former visits were some schoolboys. On go- ° 
ing out this time I learned that one of those 
had been married, and another was to be 
married very soon. 


The latter was not so far advanced in his 
studies as most of the others, but he was 
much more diligent and worked with a 
determination that was surprising, although 
his mother apparently, would have preferred 
rim to have taken less interest. 


He had made considerable advancement 
in his school studies, from the time of our 
last visit, and so was able to make more 
rapid progress with his work this time. He 
wanted to be taught to pray, and seems to 
be truly interested, but I fear that his 
mother will do all that she can to prevent 
his taking a stand for Christ. 


Preparations for the wedding were going 
on at his home. A wedding garment was 
being made for the bride, as this is to be 
part of his dowry to her. Presents of money 
and jewelry are also made by the groom’s 
parents to the bride’s parents. 


It is the custom in that part of the coun- 
try, for the future mother-in-law to shut the 
door in the groom’s face when he arrives. 
He must then go down and bow himself to 
the earth three times and plead with her 
to open the door and accept the presents of 
jewelry he has brought for the bride. The 
door being opened, he is admitted, the 
jewelry examined, and if everything is satis- 
factory, he is allowed to see the bride. 

This prospective groom, as is usually the 
case, has never seen the bride nor has his 
mother, though she lives in a village only 
three miles away. The father is the only 
member of the family who has ever seen 
her. 


What were the feelings of this youth at 
the prospect of being married! Someone 
asked him one evening. His reply was, 
“Well, if she is clever it will probably be all 
right, but if she is not, just look, there is 
ali that money thrown away.” 


At Chiao Tsou mines the Christians are 
making progress. The sum of five hundred 
tiao (Gold $200) has been subscribed by a 
few of the church-members, land has been 
secured and building operations are being 
begun. A chapel and manse are to be built, 
and the hope is that before long a pastor 
may be called and settled over the congre- 
gation. 
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STORY OF A HONAN CHRISTIAN. 


Dyan ed eit. OBUCE. 
For the Record:— 


Our dear old friend, Lu Chao Ch’ang, 
(Lu Jao Chang) of Tien Ching, Wu An, 
Honan, recently passed away at the age of 
seventy-nine. For ten years he had borne 
faithful witness to the Master he had learn- 
ed to love. 


For forty-three years he had been a zeal- 
ous adherent of the Buddhist faith, “living 
in all good conscience,” a ‘“Pharisee of 
Pharisees” in that religion. He paid visits 
to noted shrines, refrained from eating 
meats, and sought by good works to win 
merit for the future life. 


He made frequent visits to several cities 
in North Honan to propagate his faith, and 
was held in high esteem as a scholar and a 
model Buddhist. 


In some towns he was known as a liber- 
ator of living things, such as birds and 
fish. To liberate these from cages or water 
jars by paying a few cash to the owners 
was considered a work of great merit. 


So well known was Mr. Lu in certain 
places that his arrival was always an occa- 
Sion for the boys to hurry to the stream and 
draw out some small fish or minnows and 
bring them alive in bowls of water to Mr. 
Lu in the hope of getting pennies for their 
release. 


Our friend was nearing his three score 
years and ten when a missionary party first 
visited his neighborhood. The writer, then 
scarcely a year in China, was accompanying 
Mr. Griffith and two Chinese helpers on a 
tour through several counties. 


We remained four days at a market-town 
near Mr. Lu’s village. Here the old vegeta- 
rian, still vigorous in body and alert in 
mind, first heard the good tidings about 
Christ. 

He followed us into the inn and asked 
many questions about the doctrine and pur- 
chased some books, 


He then went home pondering the strange 
things he had heard. He read the Gospels 
and tracts, and very soon his eyes were 
opened to see in Christ his all-sufficient 
Saviour. He saw the uselessness o‘ his form- 
er efforts to win merit by Buddhist rites, 
and his heart was changed by the Divine 
Spirit to walk in newness of life 


He began at once to make Christ known 
to others. His familiarity with Buddhist 
teaching and the zeal he had formerly shown 
in that religion now gave the greater 
strength to his testimony to Christ, as the 
one and only Savior. 


With great earnestness, he would ridicule 
the vanity of the superstitions in which he 
had formerly trusted. It was his repeatedly 
expressed desire to visit all the piaces in 
which he had preached Buddhist doctrine 
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and to make known to his acquaintances far 
and wide his new found faith. 


Although advanced age prevented him 
completing this purpose, yet he did visit 
repeatedly many~-places near his home. 


For some years he was almost alone in 
witness-bearing, but later his voluntary ser- 
vice began to bear fruit. During the past 
two years, a score of men in his village and 
neighborhood have made open profession of 
their faith, and several of these are the men 
of chief influence in the district. Mr. Lu 
aiso had the peculiar joy of seeing members 
of four generations of his clan included 
among the believers in his village. 


When his hearing began to fail him and 
a fafl from a saddle rendered him lame, his 
zeal remained unabated. He would say “I 

iust be working for Christ as I have not, 
long to live.” 

He, therefore, obtained a number of 
Gospels and other Scripture portions, and 
on visits to friends in several villages he 
would read and explain these, and then 
either sell or give them away. 


A fortnight before nis death, iast May, 
we celebrated the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper in his viliage. As the place of meet- 
ing was small, we decided to hold the service 
on a threshing-floor in a quiet corner of the 
hill-side, over-looking a beautiful terraced 
valley. 

Here, almost under the shadow of several 
temples where formerly they had worshipped 
idols, this group of believers, in part at least 
the fruit of Mr. Lu’s witness-bearing, pledged 
themseives to the service of the Lord in the 
sacred symbols of His body and blood. Their 
hymns of praise to The Lamb of God re- 
echoed through the very courts of the clay 
idols which they had helped to set up. 

This was his last service. On walking 
away, the old man walked with feeble step. 
Resting a moment, he remarked, “f have 
been bought with the precious blood of 
Christ. We should improve the moments. 
Christ is soon to call us home. We must 
not be idle.” 

Two weeks tater he was laid away in his 
grave, but the inspiration of his faithfulness 
and zeal will live on in the memory of all 
who knew him. Though dead he yet speaks. 

P. S.—Note that the surname Lu is spelled 
L-u, but the pronunciation gives the u a 
modified sound like the French modified u. 


A Hindu was brought to forsake idolatry 
through a leaf of the Bible that came into 
his possession, upon which was the fifty- 
first Psalm, the prayer of David for cleans- 
ing. This was his gospel for twenty 
years. Then he met a missionary who 
gave him a Testament when he exclaimed, 
“Twenty years I have walked by star light 
now I see the sun.” 
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NEW CITY MISSION, WEIHWEI. 
BY MISS WINNIFRED WARREN. 


October 11th, marked a very happy day 
in the work of Miss Isabel McIntosh among 
the women and girls of Weihwei city, 
Honan. The new buildings being ready for 
occupation, with Miss Margaret I. McIntosh 
our honoured senior missionary as the 
speaker, the first service was opened. 


As one enters the premises, one sees four 
separate buildings besidcs the quarters for 
the helpers. First, to the left is the guest 
room near whose door stands a fine old tree. 
Until bought by the mission this tree had 
been held sacred by the Chinese, and a 
shrine stood beneath it for worship. 


Further to the right is the chape! from 
whose bell tower will ring the call which may, 
let us hope, be a voice in that dense city to 
ca:l many a one to Him for whom it speaks. 


During the last few days, gifts of grati- 
tude and appreciation have becn pouring in 
to mark the occasion, and these include five 
large banners, about eight by six feet, on 
which suitable Christian sentiments are 
printed in gotd letters. 


One is from the Christian women of the 
“city, their names being printed at the side, 
another from the school girls (all from 
heathen homes) whose names likewise ap- 
pear; a third from three women in an 
official home who are specially earnest. 


Among the scrolls sent, one is from a 
student in Peking grateful for the help 
given to his wife and mother and others in 
his home. As these gifts decorate the chapel 
walls, they not only speak their printed 
messages but, as one of the women said to 
Miss McIntosh, “They just express all the 
joy and brightness you.have brought into 
our lives.” | 

When Miss McIntosh answered—‘‘But it is 
God who gave you this joy,” they said, “God 
would not have given it to us if you had 
not been here to bring it.” 


Next is the Girls’ School, where two young 
girl-teachers, under Miss McIntosh, are in 
charge of this branch of the work which 
reaches many homes. 


Last is the little res'dence where the mis- 
sionary will often spend a share of her time. 
It is a neat bright little house of two rooms, 
though the downstairs room is divided in 
two by a bamboo screen. 


While Miss Margaret McIntosh spoke in 
the chapel- to the three or four score of 
women—and ever so many children—and 
held them in wonderful attention as she told 
them the “O’d O'd Story.” quite new to many 
of them, Miss Isabel McIntosh took those 
women present who are more advanced in 
Bible study to her own room. 

Here as they sat in a group, learning of 
the first Lord’s Supper, by a beautiful coin- 
cidence they numbered just twelve, all 
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believers. The sadness of the thought that 
any one of them should turn traitor touch- 
ed their hearts, as did the thought of what 
they as witnesses for the Christ may do. 

As one enters the chapel, the banner 
directly before one reads “Immanuel.” Let 
us all join in the prayer that these may 
come to know more and more fully, all that 
it may mean to them. 


CHINESE MARRIAGES, 
A Bride’s Despair. 
BY ONE OF OUR HONAN MISSIONARIES. 


For the past two weeks I have been living 
in a home within Hwaiching city. In the 
compound adjoining this one, there lives a 
young woman who was married seven years 
ago to a poor creature who is not only an 
idiot from his birth, but is so deformed that 
he cannot walk without ass’stance. He is 
now twenty-six years old, but cries like a 
chid when things do not please him. 


This poor wife has bcen feeling that her 
life is an intolerable burden, and twice dur- 
ing our first day there, she spoke of 
taking her own life, a thing not uncommon 
in China, 


She to'd me that her parents did not 
know before her marriage what the husband 
was like; her father was do’ng business in 
another city, and her mo‘her was too younz 
at the time to go about much alone, so the 
enzagement was all arranged by the ‘“go- 
betweens.” 


I have been told by others that as a filial 
daughter, she could not say otherwise, but 
as their homes were both in the city, it was 
impossible for them not to know. At that 
time the groom’s father was well to do and 
so was able to pay a large sum for this ‘girl 
so she was literally sold for gold, sold and 
to such a life. 

As she says it is not the sorrow of a short 
period, but of a lifetime. She is now in 
reduced circums‘ances, his parents’ both 
have died so she has to support herself and 
husband. What ray of hope or gladness has 
she for the future? 


The day after our arrival she came in and 
said she wanted to study. I think she hed 
some dim hope in her heart that she might 
in some way get some measure of relief. 


While with us she seemed ever alert to 
the sourd of his voice from over the wall, 
and when he cried the tears would come 
to her own eyes, and she would push the 
book away, unable to give her attention to 
it. Perhaps his cry reminded her of the 
utter desolation of her own life. 

She has been coming to study each day, 
and yesterday she to’'d me, that she had 
taken down a paper idol and burned it. May 
she soon learn to know the Great Friend of 
the Sorrowful. 


Young People’s Societies 


FAVOURITE CHAPTERS OF THE 
BIBLE AND WHY? 


Y. P. S. Topic for 21 Feb. 
By PROFESSOR W. G. JorpAN, D.D., KinastTon. 
(Psalm XXIII. Catechism Q. 60). 


We will not speak of this well known 
psalm as: “a favourite chapter,’ but rather 
regard it as a treasure of memory, with 
which we have been familiar since child- 
hood and which has given us real consolation 
in times of darkness and distress. Of it Dr. 
J. Kerr said,— 


“Every line, every word or it, has been 
engraven for generations on Scottish hearts, 
has accompanied them from childhood to age, 
from their homes to all the seas and lands 
where they have wandered, and has been 
to a multitude no man can number, the rod 
and staff of which it speaks, to guide and 
guard them in dark valleys, and, at last, 
through the darkest. 


“And in many a tongue besides, it has 
shown its power when the “Good Shepherd” 
speaks through it to those who know his 
voice. Its history sparkles to the daylight 
in numerous records, and it would be long- 
er if we could follow it into all the secret, 
put not sunless resting-piaces in hidden 
hearts, which only the day of God will de- 
clare.” 


Of course we all have many “favourite 
chapters,” and this is particularly true of 
those of us whose special work it is to study 
this great literature in its long history and 
discover the origin of truths which now 
belong to the spiritual treasure of our com- 
mon Christianity. 


Let us begin then, with one of the greatest 
examples of powerful preaching that is 
found in the historical books, viz., Deutero- 
nomy VIII. Remember that although the 
word “thou” is used, it is an address to the 
nation. A community or a church may be 
regarded as in some sense having a char- 
acter and a personality. This was specially 
true in ancient times when the life of the 
individual was treated more completely as 
the manifestation of the family or tribal 
Society. 


In this great sermon we are taught the 
meaning of history as a movement guided 
by God for the discipline of the nation. The 
nation is exhorted to remember the past in 
a spirit of reverence and thoughtfulness. 

Especially must men remember the 
pioneer days, the times of privation and 
struggle, what it was made evident that 
only by God’s mysterious help could the 


terrors of the wilderness be conquered and 
a new home and peaceful country be gained. 

When prosperity comes, the writer tells us, 
there is danger of_arrogance, when sitting 
at ease men say in their hearts, even if 
they dare not put it into open speech, “My 
power and the might of mine hand hath 
gotten me this wealth.” 


His motto then is—“Lest ye forget”—lest 
ye forget the wonderful help given in the 
past, the great lessons of history, the fact 
that God is the Giver of the resources of 
nature and the capabilities of men, and 
above all that the highest life of the nation 
is not in material things, but in the revela- 
tion and inspiration that comes from God 
Himself. 


The lessons here set forth are always 
needed. They apply to Canada to-day, in 
even a larger sense than in Palestine, cent- 
uries before the coming of the Christ. This 
chapter should be read on Thanksgiving Day 
and at other times when we are called to 
deal with the national aspect of religion. 


Alongside of this may be placed Isaiah’s 
Song of the Vineyard, in chap. V. of the book 
that bears his name. It teaches the same 
great lesson of national responsibility. This 
is one of the great reasons that we should 
not neglect the Old Testament and especial- 
ly the teaching of the prophets, that there 
we are reminded that religion is a national 
as well as a personal matter. 


The foundation of social life is to be found 
in the great principles of purity, justice and 
humanity. It is even more true, in our 
time, than in the days of Isaiah that we 
owe a great debt to the past, and that the 
privileges that noble men have gained for 
us are to be regarded as a gift from God 
which brings with it responsibility. Woe 
to the nation if when the Divine King looks 
for righteousness He finds oppression and 
the cry of distress. 


As there is not space to linger longer on 
the Old Testament, Psalm 73 may be barely 
mentioned; a noble poem in which the per- 
sonal note is struck, though this problem 
of the suffering of the righteous had also its 
national side. The poet speaking of his own 
experience tells us of his movement from 
doubt to a higher faith. He had been led to 
doubt God’s righteous government, but by 
deeper thought in the light of the sanctuary 
he came to see that only in goodness can 
there be real blessedness and that God Him- 
self is the abiding portion of the saint. 


In the New Testament one would single 


out the Beatitudes, John XIV., and 1 Cor. 


XIII. The list might be extended, but here 
at any rate are great spiritual passages 
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that have nourished our own spiritual life 
and that we have used for the comfort of 
others. 


These chapters do not deal with doctrines 
in the stricter senses, they set forth great 
principles of the Christian life. Our Lord 
blesses not our merit, our cleverness or at- 
tainments but our need, our desire, our 
hope. Those who are lowly in heart and 
single in purpose; those who feel their need 
and realize the sacred meaning of sorrow, 
those who seek peace ana face persecution, 
they are the children of God and shall have 
a vision of His glory. 

In that great chapter of St. John’s gospel 
what tender comfort men have found when 
face to face with bereavement and disap- 
pointment. In our hours of loss and anguish 
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there comes the call “Ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.” 


Then how good it is to remember that it 
was Paul the first great Christian theolo- 
gian who wrote this “Psalm of Love,” 1 Cor. 
XIII. He who possessed the great gifts of 
language, prophecy, vision reminds us that 
the supreme gift is Love. 

This chapter rebukes arrogance and nar- 
rowness, not by argument or sharp satire, 
but by simply telling us in noble language 
what Love is. Faith and Hope have their 
place to quicken and sustain us in life’s 
stern endeavour, but Love is the divine 
power that gives sweetness and beauty to 
all other gifts. Such “charity,” to use the 
old name, is of God and abides when the 
imperfect knowledge of earth has passed 
foto the glory of eternity. 


Our Medical Missions 


MEDICAL WORK FOR WOMEN IN 
INDIA. 
By Dr. B. CHONE OLIVER. 
Y. P. S. TOPIC, 28 Feb. 
(Matt. 10: 5-15. Q. 61). 


There is a unique opportunity for medical 
work for women in India because of the 
seclusion of so Many women in that land. 
Forty millions of women, it is said, live in 
the zenanas of India, and many of them 
would rather die without treatment than see 
a man doctor. 


Siatistics. 

In Central India our W. M. S. has three 
centres open for women’s medical work, 
with a hospital and one or more dispensaries 
at each place. These are at Indore (78,500 
population), Neemuch (17,000 population), 
and Dhar (17,000 population). In 1913 
there were 1,038 in-patients, 24,699 out- 
patients, 72,541 treatments, 1,607 visits to 
homes, 894 operations. 


Buildings. 

At Dhar the hospital is on the cottage 
plan, but those at Indore and Neemuch are 
“7Zenana’”’ hospitals, with wards like hospi- 
tals in our country—but with walls enclos- 
ing the compound, or screened verandahs to 
meet the requirements of ladies used to 
living in seclusion. 

‘The Indore Hospital is the oldest and has 
the largest number of in-patients. It is 
sometimes so crowded that beds have to be 
made on the floor. A new ward is being 
added, for which an Indian gentleman con- 
tributed five hundred rupees, in Memory of 
his little daughter. 


The Neemuch Hospital is a grey stone 
building just completed in 1912. 


Staff. 


At each centre there is a woman coctor 
and a trained nurse from Canada. 


In Indore, Dr. McMaster, Nurses Thomson 
and Cameron. 


In Neemuch, Dr. McKellar, Nurse McHar- 
rie. 


In Dhar, Dr. O’Hara, Nurse Coltart. 


(Dr. B. C. Oliver is on furlough. Dr. Laura 
Moodie sailed for India in the Autumn of 
1914). 


There are also at Indore and Neemuch 
Indian Christian women who are licensed 
to practise medicine—Miss Wesley at Indore, 
and Miss Lyall at Neemuch 


Besides these there are Indian Chrftstian 
qualified nurses, midwives, and dispensers, 
and others in training to the number of 
twenty-nine, without whose help so much 
work could not be done. 


Each centre has one or more Bible women 
who talk and sing to the women in the 
dispensary or at the bedside, while the 
whole staff of Christian workers help also— 
more or less—with the evangelistic work. 


Diseases. 


There are in India nearly all the diseases 
we have in Canada, and in addition—cho- 
lera, plague, dysentery, smallpox, snake-bite, 
guinea-worm, Malaria and many diseases of 
the eye. 

Women often receive barbarous treatment 
from ignorant but well-meaning midwives. 
The infant mortality is terrible. Thousands 
of babies are given opium to keep them 
quiet while their mothers work. 
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Thousands of people are blind from eye 
‘roubles—blindness that might have been 
yrevented. Ulcers are often so neglected 
that they swarm with maggots. Fleas, bed- 
bugs, lice, ringworm, itch and exzema are 
frequent causes of trouble and annoyance. 
Scope. 


All classes are reached, from the scavenger 
caste to the proud Brahmin, or the wife of 
the ruling chief. Homes are opened to the 
woman doctor that may be opened to no 


one else. People come from long distances 
for treatment. Many different villages are 
reached. One hundred anc fifty villages 


being represented at one of our cenires dur- 
ing the year. 


Results. 
1. Many thousands are relieved of physi- 
cal suffering and numerous lives are saved. 
2. The knowledge of God as revealed in 
Christ is spread abroad both by word and 
deed. 


3. Many “zenana” ladies are reached who 
could be reached in no other way. 


4, Much prejudice is removed and an 
openivg made for a favorable hearing of the 
Gospel. 

5. Women are won for Christ. 


6. Indian Christian women and girls are 
taught nursing, midwifery, compounding 
and dispensing and the sweetness of Chris- 
tian service for their non-Christian sisters. 


Opportunity and Need of Workers. 


When a survey was made three years ago, 
there were five places wkere women doctors 
were needed. Since then two more places 
have been added—seven in all. 


Land has been granudt us in Banswara 
and Raglia—in the latter piace with the 
special request for medical work for women. 


No new centre for medical work for women 
has been opened up for twenty years, and 
until 1914 no woman doctor had been sent 
out for eleven years; and in the meantime 
two have died, Dr. Marion Oliver and Dr. 
Arsnes Turnbull. In 1914 Dr. Laura Moodie 
joined the staff. It is hoped to opcn Ban- 
swara in 1915. 


How yeu econ help. 


Put the need before young women who 
might study medicine and go to the field. 
Pray for workers to be sent out from your 
church, Pray that some who cannot go may 
effer to help educate young women who can 
go but who are unable to take the expen- 
sive medical training needed. 


Remarks end Incidents. 


“Teach me a hymn and a prayer. I want 
to know what makes you all so happy 
here,” said a little Hindu woman after she 
had been in hospital three days. 

“I never met with such love, not even 
from my own relatives, as I have met with 
here,” said a Marathi woman who had come 
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to the hospital with her daughter who had 
an operation. 


“This must be the room where the princes 
are treated,” said a village woman as she 
Icoked at our new operating room. 


A Mohammedan gentleman said that in 
spite of the belie*’s of the orthodox Moham- 
medans that none but themselves can enter 
heaven, he maintained that Dr. McKellar 
woulc surely get to ‘heaven because of the 
work she had done in the plague. 


Three of our women doctors in India have 
received the Kaiser-i-Hind medal awarded 
for public service in India—two of them for 
plague and one for famine work. 


Five of our workers at one of the hospi- 
tals 'gave each a bit of skin for grafting on 
a little child—practical Christian love. 


Prayer is always offered before operations. 


MEN’S MEDICAL WORK. 
By Dr. ALEx NuGEnT, Ugsain, INDIA. 


“Doctor Sahib—the soldiers have set up 
a plague camp right in the middle of our 
foot-ball campus.” The speaker was Hira, 
one of the poor orphans picked up in the 
famine of ’96, but now a trusted member 
ot our medical staff. 


The campus in question was on the Gwa- 
lior State military parade ground, and was 
used by our Christian young men for their 
various sports. 

In company with Hira I called on the 
Mohammedan commanding officer, and in 
the course of conversation remarked that 
the plague-camp would ‘spoil the foot-ball 
field for Hira and his companions. Imme- 
diately the officer called a subordinate and 
gave orders that the plague camp should be 
removed at once to another site. 


When we tendered our thanks he said, 
“Oh I would do much more than that for 
Hira.’ 

Now why should this high officer have 
such respect for one who had been a poor, 
despised famine boy? 


A few months previously, in my absence, 
there had been an uryrent catl to a soldier 
who had been bitten by a poisonous snake. 
Hira hurried to the case, found the soldier 
unconscious, but commenced vigorous treat- 
ment. 

After some time, when consciousness was 
restored, the native military doctor, who 
had received an earlier call, and whose duty 
it was to attend, sauntered along. The com- 
manding officer angrily ordered him away 
as he had not come when called. Under 
Hira’s treatment the patient was soon out 
of danger. 


The snake in question was the deadly 
little krait whose bite is said to be fatal in 
less than thirty minutes. 


Can you wonder that those non-Christian 
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soldiers were anxious to do any kindness in 
their power for Hira? 


This is only one door of many that has 
been opened through treatment for snake- 
bite. Frequently we have been called to 
cases that have been dead for hours, the 
deluded friends having spent the precious 
time in resorting to useless charms of 
various kinds. 


In the Men’s Medical Mission work in 
Central India we have one hospital, partly 
completed, and five dispensaries. One of 
the great needs of our work, and of the 
people, is more dispensaries. 


There are still large and thickly populated 
districts without inedical help. Epidemics 
ot plague, cholera, small-pox and numerous 
other diseases are common. Even _ the 
simple diseases, without treatment, become 
sc aggravated that great numbers succumb. 

Our mission seldom has more, than two 
Canadian doctors on the field, and some- 
times only one. These dispensaries must, 
therefore, be carried on chiefly by our 
trained Indian Christian helpers under the 
superintendence of the missionary doctor. 


In one of these dispensaries nearly eight 
thousand new patients were treated last 
year. The total cost for medicines, up-Keep, 
rent and wages of the medical staff was 
about three hundred dollars or practically 
the cost of one bed only per year in an Eng- 
lish hospital. 


This building is about twelve by fifteen 
feet with a six-foot verandah in front. 
Operations conducted here, under most un- 
favorable conditions, gave excellent results. 


This little room was the one spot in that 
village and district where all creeds and 
classes were free to meet together. It 
served as hospital, dispensary, club-room, 
preaching-hall and rest-house. It was the 
distributing centre for Christian literature, 
Christian ideals and teaching. 


Through the influence of this one dis- 
pensary the attitude of the people in scores 
of villages has undergone marked changes 
towards Christianity. In villages where 
formerly our catechists were received with 
hostility or indifference, they now are wel- 
comed and the people gratefully testify as 
to the medical help which they and their 
friends have received from the “Christian 
medicine house.” 


On one occasion when Miss Grier with 
several catechists were on tour they met a 
man who was almost blind. The villagers 
said it was a punishment of the gods on 
him because he had listened to the Chris- 
tian teaching the previous year. 


After much urging, and in ‘great fear of 
his friends and his gods he came to the 
mission dispensary for treatment. A suc- 
cessful operation on both eyes restored his 
sight and banished his fears. 


He appeared a few months later with a 
sick friend. Under treatment a _ speedy 
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cure was effected, and he returned to his 
village with increased faith. 


Soon after this a favorite nephew became 
dangerously ill. His caste fellows and 
neighbors said “now indeed the gods are 
angry with you for following the Christians. 
Now is the only son about to depart life, 
and who is to perform the funeral rites for 
his father when his time comes”? 


Again he tramps the eight miles to the 
dispensary and reports that his nephew is 
unconscious and near death, but expresses 
his confidence in our medicine and prayers. 


Several months passed and as no word 
came from him we often wondered what the 
result had been. Finally he appeared with 
another sick friend, “Oh yes,” he reported 
“of course the boy recovered and now none 
can laugh at the Christians’ God. 

Our mecical missionaries and their help- 
ers have countless opportunities of coming 
into the closest personal contact with the 
high and the low, the rich and the poor. 


In their sickness and sorrow they are all 
cn one common ground. Is it not written, 
“He hath fashioned their hearts alike” and 
“a word in season how good it is.” 


In this great work we have not to go in 
search of them. We have not to trust to 
their mood, or pleasure as to whether they 
will receive us or scorn us. They come to 
us in tens of thousands for help and healing. 

What opportunities to practise and to 


preach the Words of Life and of Jesus the 
Great Physician of ‘souls. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS IN KOREA. 
Rey. ROBERT GRIERSON, B.A., M.D. 


Nobody needs to be told, they only have 
to be reminded that it wes a doctor, Dr. 
Allen, who opened Korea to the Gospel by 
means of a surgical operation. 


One would think, then, that medical mis- 
sions would have played a very prominent 
part in Korean missions. The truth is that 
for Many years the missionaries in Korea 
relegated to the background the ministry of 
healing. They deprecated the spending of 
money on the hospitals when more con- 
verts were being won by other means than 
there were evangelistic workers to care for. 
They penalized the Korean for his ready 
acceptance of the Gospel. 


As years went on the persuasive persist- 
ence of Dr. O. R. Avison, upon whom Dr. 
Allen’s mantle fell, with the aid of those of 
like mind, built up not only the fine institu- 
tion in Seoul, of Hospital and Medical 
School, but by infectious process caused 
similar hospitals to rise in the provincial 
towns. By faith the mud walls of the 
early dispensaries fell down after they had 
been compassed about many more than 
seven days. 


There are some poor souls so ill instruct- 
ed as to hold that native medicine may 
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suffice for native needs. They would know 
better if they had stood by Dr. Well’s oper- 
ating table that day he cut down on an 
abdominal tumour and took out—along 
with the tumour—the fifteen needles which 
he found here and there in the growth and 
adjacent parts! Native medicine! 

The native medical man has sometimes 
been likened to David and disease compared 
to Saul; and where one has slain his thou- 
sands, the other has slain its tens of thou- 
sands. Ifa man of a little education in the 
community was unable.to make a living 
otherwise he wouid set up as a doctor. 

But that was in earlier times. Now—by 
Imperial ordinance—all unqualified doctors 
are restrained from practice—even mission 
doctors are given but a special temporary 
permit—only Japanse doctors are permitted 
to practice. Of these there are but few and 
exceedingly far apart, they speak no 
Korean, they charge high fees, they attempt 
little surgery. 

Korea comes very near being a doctorless 
country, so that the mission hospitals 
scattered through the country become oases 
in the desert, and Dr. Avison’s Union Medi- 
cal College in Seoul the great source of 
practitioners for thirteen millions of people. 


Our Canadian Church has a medical 
force on the field who have done much good. 
But it must do more and better work if it 
is to avoid the fate of the Korean native 


doctor. 

Guess work, diagnoses made without 
laboratory tests; palliative remedies for 
want of a good operative equipment; turn- 
ing away patients whom a long course of 
treatment might cure, for want of en- 
dowed cots; allowing children to die because 
of the high cost of antitoxic serum, must ali 
pass away. Christian people in Canada 
must begin to do for our work what Mr. 
Severance did for Dr. Avison, and what 
other earnest Christians are doing for the 
other American hospitals in Korea. 

When one reflects that the average 
hospital in Korea opens more blind eyes, 
unstops more deaf ears, makes more lame 
to walk—in a year—than are recorded of 
our Lord’s healing ministry in His whole 
life time, the supporters of our medical 
work may put forth still more strength. 


Paul longed earnestly that he might fill 
up or complete in his body the sufferings of 
Christ. Nowadays Christ has put into our 
hands the magic means by which with 
accompanying faith and prayer we may fill 
up or complete His alleviations of suffering. 

We call our hospital in Song Chin by the 
sub-title of “Painless Hospital” and come 
very near living up to our name. We have 
removed cataracts from eight persons in 
the past few years. We have made a woman 
for fifteen years a bed.idden sufferer rise 
up and become the household minister and 
the happy mother of children 


Indeed, I have found myself wondering 
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whether there was any reference to a 
mission hospital, when the seer in Revela- 
tion heard a voice from heaven:—‘“Behold, 
the tabernacle of God is with men, and He 
shall dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be with them, 
and be their God. And God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes; and there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor cry- 
ing, neither shall there be any more pain.” 


MEDICAL WORK IN SOUTH CHINA. , 
Dr. JoHN A. McDONALD. 


Three days in a new station, and less 
than a year in China, the doctor sat alone 
at supper. There was a sharp knock at the 
door and then a request to go to see a 
Chinese boy who was very ill. Several 
native doctors had prescribed, but the child 
was becoming much worse and the parents, 
as a last resort, had sent for the new 
foreigner who was a doctor. 

The doctor picked up his bag and was 
soon by the bedside of the little patient, 
who was quite delirious. A small pill— 
very small in the eyes of the Chinese—and 
a cold sponge bath resulted in a quiet sleep 
for the sick one. After leaving enough 
mniedicine for the night the doctor returned 
home. 

Early next morning the father of the boy 
came to see the doctor and reported the 
patient was entirely well. True he was 
much better and he made an uninterrupted 
recovery. The father, a Customs Official, 
could not understand how such a small 
quantity of medicine could have such won- 
derful results, and, having only the one 
child, he published it in one of the papers. 
Such was the beginning of the work in 
Kongmoon in the fall of 1907. 


Shortly afterwards two small rooms off 
the chapel were fitted up as a dispensary 
and patients began to come from the villages 
around. All sorts and conditions could be 
seen in the wailing room. There were 
some with fever, some with eye trouble, 
some with sores and not a few with leprosy. 
These latter had heard of the foreign doc- 
tor, and thought that perhaps there was 
still some hope for them. 


They came from far and near all intent on 


'tretting well immediately, in spite of the 
fact that some of them had been ill for 


months. 

There was something else in store for 
these patients. Every morning, while they 
waited, the preacher and Bible woman told 
them of Him who could heal their sin 
sick souls, which was of more importance 
than the cure of any disease of the body. 

As the work-became better known, calls 
came from the outside villages to visit the 
patients in their homes. These were 
responded to by either Dr. Jessie MacBean 
or Dr. McDonald as the case demanded, 
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These visits gave a splendid opportunity 
ox studying the country and finding out 
suitable centres for branch dispensaries and 
‘evangelistic work. Quarters were rented in 
Kongmoon city and Ngoi Hoi, both of which 
have developed into regular preaching sta- 
tions. The dispensary work has been closed 
in Ngoi Hoi, but is being continued in Kong- 
moon city as a feeder to the hospital. 

Attempts were mace to enter Chin Lin, a 
strongly anti-Christian community, of 25,000, 
but they were unsuccessful. The doctors 
went to homes, pulled teeth and prescribed 
{n ancestral halls and by the roadside, but 
to no avail. The gentry said no and no 
building could be secured. 

Recently another branch dispensary has 
been opened by Dr. MacBean in San Ui. 
The attendance there is often two hundred. 

Once a firm foothold had been secured the 
question of a hospital was considered. The 
land bought for a compound was barely 
large enough for residences. Attempts 
-were made to buy a strip along the river in 
front of the -ompound. The owner was 
wealthy and would not sell. 

But late one night a call came for the 
doctors. The owner’s wife was ill. It was 
a dark night and the rain was falling very 
heavily. No chair coolies would venture 
out. However, being a man of means, he 
had solved the question of how to cover the 
four miles along the slippery country 
roads. He had hired a small launch, and 
su the trip was made in comparative com- 
fort by a longer route. 


HOW TO MAKE THIS A HAPPIER 
WORLD. 


By Rev. J. A. WILSON, B.A., HAMILTON. 
Y. P. S. Topic, March 7. 
(Prov. 3: 18-18. Catechism, Q. 62.) 


“Human happiness is 
the problem of human life.’ Many people 
have not solved that problem yet. In spite 
of all our boasted civilization, in spite of 
all our Christian institutions, there are 
still lonely hearts in need of cherishing, 
sad souls in need of comfort, groping people 
in need of light. 

Who can help make this world happier 
if not we who call ourselves Christians, and 
especially we who call ourselves Christian 
Endeavorers? We have found the “true 
wisdom” of which the Bible tells, that 
wiscom which makes for happiness. Better 
indeed is it than gold or silver or precious 
jewels. 

There are some things which—if kept— 
deteriorate, and.if shared—increase. Happi- 
ness is one of them. If we would continue 


Some one has said 
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Dr. MacBean was able to save the patient’s 
life. In a few days satisfactory arrange- 
ments were made which ended in the pur- 
chase of the land on which the hospital now 
stands. 


The hospital, which is a two-storey brick 
building with four public wards, private 
wards, operating, dressing and other rooms, 
accommodates thirty-five patients. It was 
opened the end of June, 1912, practically 
closed in April, 1913, as both doctors were 
necessarily on furlough. It was re-opened 
for women and children in October, 1913. 
Why not fully opened? Because no doctor 
cculd be found to take the place of the 
doctor on furlough. 


_ What are the results? Much suffering 
has been relieved, many lives have been 
saved, opposition broken down, new stations 
opened, and thousands of the patients and 
friends have heard the Gospel and not a 
few have confessed Christ, 


One instance of how this works out. 
Early in 1912 a father and mother brought 
their baby to the hospital. She had been 
abandoned as incurable and had suffered 
much from exposure, when a Bible woman 
advised the parents to take her to the 
hospital. 


Twice within two months was she a 
patient, first with pneumonia, then with 
blood poisoning. Twice was her little life 
saved. To-day her parents are Christians. 
The babe had been the means of leading 
them to Christ in this indirect way. 


it to ourselves we must share it with 
others. 

“All who joy would win must share it; 
Happiness was born a twin.” 


There is a little poem which brings this 
lesson out in a most striking way. The 


reference therein is to the Dead Sea—a sea 


with inlets but no outlets. 


“T looked upon a sea 
And lo! ’twas dead, 
Although by Hermon’s snows 
And Jordan fed. 


How came a fate so dire? 
The tale’s soon told: 
All that it got it kept, 
And fast did hold. 


All tributary streams 
Found here their ‘grave, 

Because the sea received,. 
But never gave. 


O sea that’s dead! teach me 
To know and feel 

That selfish. grasp and greed 
My doom will seal! 


=I 
bo 


And, Lord, help me my best, 
Myself, to give, 

That I may others bless, 
And like Thee live.” 


Let us not try to keep our happiness to 
ourselves. Happiness expressed in smiling 
face and sunshiny disposition cannot but be 
contagious. To keep sweet and sunny is 
well worth one’s while. 

Look for the bright side of things. Follow 
the plan of J. Whitcombe Riley when he 
wrote:— 


“The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining 
And so [ turn my clouds about. 
And always wear them inside out. 
To see the lining.” 


You remember how Pollyanna, in the 
popular book of that name, played, and 
taught others to play, “the glad game” of 
being happy anyway, of trying to see some- 
thing to be glad for in everything. She 
brought sunshine wherever she went. The 
world needs a great many Polyannas. 

A little street urchin in a large city was 
accidentally jostled by a lady who was 
passing. She at once stopped and sweetly 
begged the boy’s pardon. He stood gazing 
after her as she went on her way, and then 
turning to his companions said, “I’d let her 
push me in the mud, and walk all over me 
to hear her speak like that again.” 


“T saw a smile, to a poor man ‘twas given, 
And he was old; 
The sun broke forth; 

heaven, 
Wrought into gold; 
Wrought into gold! We that pass down life’s 
hours 
So carelessly, 
Might make the dusty way a path of flowers 
If we would try; 
Then every gentle deed we’ve done, or kind 
word given, 
Wrought into gold, would make us 
wondrous rich in heaven.” 


For “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

The little deeds of every day count for 
much. Our Lord when upon the earth 
brought sunshine to many darkened lives. 
He had learned “the gentle art of making 
happy.” And in the very heart of His 
teaching was embodied what we are pleased 
to call “The Golden Rule,” ‘“Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.” The little self-denials, 
the little acts of courtesy, the little sacri- 
fices—these are the “trifles’ that make 
happiness. . 

Kindness in the home counts for much. 
We owe it to parents and others in the 
family circle to make them happy. Of a 


I saw that smile in 
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certain young girl the mother once said, 
“She makes a beautiful climate for me” 
Everywhere that daughter went “flowers 
blossomed in her path.” Kindness from the 
child goes a long way in helping smooth 
out the wrinkles on mother’s face. 

A son once said as he stood by the bed 
of his dying mother, “You have been a good 
mother to me.” The poor weak woman 
summoned together what little remaining 
strength she had and said, “Why didn’t you 
tell me that before, John?” 


“How oft we, careless, wait till life’s 
Sweet opportunities are past, 

And break our alabaster box 
Of ointment at the very last.” 


Our Young People’s meetings and other 
church services present opportunities for us 
to show friendliness to others, and especial- 
ly strangers. How much a kindly word of 
recognition and welcome means in such 
cases. 

By making our world a better world we 
make it happier. We should all be interest- 
ed in those things that make for good 
citizenship. We should be ever ready to 
lend assistance to the furtherance of every 
right cause, and ever ready to oppose those 
things ‘that are evil. The liquor traffic and 
other great evils that assail the manhood 
of our land must not be countenanced. 
There are homes which can know no happi- 
ness until such great curses are forever 
removed from our midst. 

Then there is the great cause of Missions. 
One of the sad things about heathendom is 
the lack of happiness to be found there. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ is what these 
sad souls need. It and it alone can. brighten 
their dull lives. Millions still sit in heathen 
darkness. If we cannot ourselves go in 
person to dispel that darkness, we can at 
least help send some one who can go. When 
our young people become fully siezed of the 
importance of Missions and rise to their 
opportunities along these lines the work of 
evangelizing the world will be accomplish- 
ed and “the nations which sit in darkness 
shall see a great light.” 

Fellowship with Christ will help us as 
nothing else will to be happy and to make 
happy. A young girl, whose perfect grace 
of character was the wonder and admira- 
tion of all who knew her, carried on her 
neck a locket in which were written the 
following words “Whom having not seen I 
love.” That was the secret of her beautiful 
life. She had partaken of the wisdom that 
is better than rubies. 

The one great secret in the art of making 
others happy is to live in daily fellowship 
with Christ. ‘‘To learn how to love is to 
learn how to live.” 


“Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
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“OUR LAWS BEARING QN MORALS.” 
And How to Enforce Them. 


Y. P. S. Topic for 14 March. 
By Rev. J. G. SHEARER, D.D. 


(Matt. 5: 1-13. Catechism Q. 63.) 


These laws are either (1) Federal, enact- 
ed by the Parliament of Canada, and in 
force throughout the Dominion, or (2) Pro- 
vincial or Municipal, enacted by the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Assemblies or Municipal 
Councils, and in force only in the Province 
or Municipality concerned. 


1, Federal or Dominion Laws. 


The*principal Federal laws with which we 
are concerned are The Lord’s Day Act and 
the Criminal Code, which apply to all 
Canada. 

12 THE: Lorp's. DAY ACT: 

This Act aims, not to regulate proper 
Lord’s Day Observance, which must ever be 
voluntary and a matter for the individual 
conscience, but to secure the preservation 
of Sunday as the National weekly Rest 
Day and to protect every toiler in his right 
to this priceless heritage against the greed 
of corporations or other employers, and the 
selfishness of the thoughtless or inconsider- 
ate crowd that clamors for all sorts of 
pleasures and conveniences, regardless of 
the rights of the many who must surrender 
their Rest Day to provide these pleasures 
and conveniences. 


“The liberty of rest for each demands the 
law of rest for all.” 


The Lord’s Day Act, therefore, 


(1) Prohibits all labor and business on 
Sunday; all commercialized sports and 
amusements; public excursions for pleasure 
where a charge is made. 
and stores must be closed; theatres, saloons, 
ete., cannot be open; newspapers cannot be 
printed, sold or distributed, etc. 


(2) Permits all “works of necessity and 
mercy,” which are held to include conveying 
travellers and mails, selling drugs and 
medicines, certain continuous industrial pro- 
cesses, protection of property, life or health, 
work necessary to supply light, heat, water, 
gas, ete., delivering milk and earing for 
perishable goods. 

This law has one peculiarity. Before pro- 
ceedings can be begun the consent of the 
Provincial Attorney General must be obtain- 
ed, Usually it is wise, therefore, to cor- 
respond with the Lord’s Day Alliance, ask- 
ing them to see that the law is enforced, 
giving them full particulars. 


In Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, there are old Lord’s Day Acts also 
still in force. That in Ontario, for instance, 
prohibits “all noisy ‘games,’ whether com- 


Thus, industries - 
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mercialized or not, and all fishing and 
hunting. In most of the Provinces also the 
Game laws make Sunday a close season, 
thus prohibiting hunting, etc. on that day. 


2. THE CRIMINAL CODE. 


Among other things the Code deals not 
only with crimes of violence, such as mur- 
der and assault and theft, but with crimes 
of vice, such as ‘gambling, social vice, bad 
books and literature, obscene pictures and 
shows, the use of tobacco by youths, traffic 
in girls and in habit-forming drugs, such as 
opium, morphine and cocaine. 


Let us look at these in turn. 


(1) Gambling.—The act of gambling or 
betting, or even the practice of gambling in 
itself is not a violation of the law. It may 
ve a sin but is not a crime in the eye of the 
aw. 


The business of gambling and betting is 
a crime. Hence, where gambling is run as 
a business, that is, where somebody gets a 
rake-off from the game, he igs a criminal: 
so are the players; so are the spectators. 


There is one important exception even to 
this:—The business of gambling or betting 
on race tracks during race meets, provided 
these do not last for more than seven days 
of racing nor aggregate more than fourteen 
days in a year, and that at least twenty 
days elapse between meets, is permitted. 
Thus what is branded as a crime at all 
other times and in all other places is legiti- 
mate at horse races! 

The anomaly of this is apparent. The 
harm resulting is incalculable. It is one of 
our national disgraces that the outcasts of 
American race track gamblers, driven out 
af almost all American States as criminals, 
are welcomed under the Union Jack and 
treated as respectable citizens! 


Is it not time for us to force the hand of 
Parliament to wipe out this stain upon the 
best of flags by amending the law? 


Gambling in itself is unlawful in liquor- 
selling hotels and on railway trains or 
steamboats. 


(2) Social Vice—Law cannot directly 
promote or secure personal and_6 social 
purity. It aims, however, to protect the 
individual against being victimized or ex- 
ploited in vice, and the community or nation 
against being degraded by the worst forms 
of vice and impurity. Hence commercialized 
vice is criminal and the luring or forcing of 
girls or boys into the practice of vice is 
severely penalized. 

Those desiring detailed information re- 
garding the law beyond the ‘general state- 
ment here given may consult the writer’s 
pamphlet “Our Laws Affecting Morals” to 
be had at 10c a dozen or 2c each, postpaid. 
Address 626 Confecieration Life Building. 


(3) Desertion and non-support of wife or 
children under sixteen is an offence, and 
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punishable by a fine of $500 or one year in 
prison. 


(4) The production, sale or distribution 
of immoral or obscene books, prints, pic- 
tures or other objects, or having them in 
possession for sale or distribution, is a 
crime, and punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. 

The same is true of immoral, indecent or 
obscene plays or performances. 


(5) Prize fights are crimes, that is, fights 
for prizes or on the result of which the 
handing over or transfer of Money or pro- 
perty depends. 


(6) Opium, morphine, cocaine or other 
habit-forming drugs cannot be made, sold 
or supplied excepting on a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion under very strict regulations. An 
opium joint, or place used for smoking 
opium joint, or place used for smoking 
a ‘gambling den or house of ill-fame. 


(7) The Tobacco Act prohibiis. under 
penalties, the selling, giving or furnishing to 
any youth under sixteen, of cigarettes, 
cigars or tobacco. It is the duty of con- 
stables to seize tobacco found on any 
youths. It is not optional with him. 

Smoking or chewing tobacco by youths in 
any street or public place is also an offense. 

The Magistrate is in duty bound to 
compel a youth found using tobacco to tell 
where and from whom he obtained the 
same. 


2. Provincial and Municipal Laws. 

The principal Provincial laws bearing on 
morals are the Liquor Laws and those 
governing moving picture shows and pool 
rooms. 


(1) Liquor Laws. 

The liquor laws vary in the different Pro- 
vinces. Prince Edward Island is under 
prohibition. So is Nova Scotia, except that 
Halifax has the option of deciding whether 
it shall come under the prohibition law or 
remain under license, and that the counties 
now under the Canad Temperance or Scott 
Act must repeal the latter in order to come 
under the former. 

New Brunswick is under licenses, but 
nine counties and three cities have the 
Scott Act. 

All the other Provinces are under license, 
though local veto by-laws are in force in 
more than half of the Municipalities in 
Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba, and in not a 
few in Saskatchewan. 

Alberta is wholly 1 der license. _ 

“British Columbia is wholly under license 
also, and its municipalities have not even 
the power of local veto. 

It is impossible in this-chapter to sum- 
marize these various laws, *ut anyone writ- 
ing to the Honorable the Provincial Secre- 
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tary of his or her Province, addressing the 
Provincial Capital, can get a copy of the 
liquor laws of the Province. 

All other Provincial laws can be obtained 
in the same way. 


(2) LAWS GOVERNING MovING PICTURE SHOWS 


These vary in the different Provinces. In 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
the municipalities are left to regulate them 
by by-laws. 

In Quebec, Ontario and New Brunswick 
the law is Provincial. Children under 
fifteen cannot enter unless accompanied by 
an adult. There is a Board of Censors, 
whose imprimatur must be on every film 
shown. 

Manitoba also has a Provincial law, 
authorizing the city of Winnipeg to Appoint 
a Board of Censors ‘or all films shown in 
the Province, and the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council to pass regulations governing 
such shows. The City of Winnipeg has 
appointed the Board of Censors, which is 
giving good service. 

In Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, too, Provincial Boards of Censors 
have recently been appointed. 

(3) PooLt Rooms. 

The Municipalities have the power to 
license and regulate these and other lines 
of business. They heave not, however, the 
power to pass prohibitory by-laws. But in 
Ontario they can refuse all applications for 
license. 

In Alberta the Attorney General has the 
power to regulate in villages and unorganiz- 
ed districts pool-rooms and bowling-alleys, 
and has adopted r gulations to prevent 
gambling, swearing, etc., in these places. 
(4) PROFANE AND OFFENSIVE LANGUAGE. 


Municipal authorities have power in all 
the Provinces to suppress, by by-laws, pro- 
fane swearing and all blasphemous, obscene, 
indecent or grossly insulting language in 
all public places, such as streets, parks or 
squares. And very ‘generally in the older 
Provinces such by-laws have been passed 
and. are enforced. Where this is not the 
case, a request to the Council will be likely 
to result in the necessary action being 
taken. 


3. Law Enforcement. 


Under the British North America Act the 
duty of enforcing law in general belongs to. 
the Provinces rather than the Dominion. 


The Attorney General is the officer pri- 
marily responsible for enforcing law, 
excepting that in some Provinces the liquor 
law is enforced by some other member of 
the Government, such as the Provincial 
Secretary. 

Whatever powers and duties rest with 
municipal authorities for law enforcement 
are delegated to them by Provincial Statute. 
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It is customary to leave to the local author- 
ities full control and responsibility. 


Where these local authorities refuse or 
neglect to enforce any law, it is the duty 
of the Attorney General of the Province 
either to compel them to act, or himself to 
enforce the law over the heads of the local 
Officials. This is not infrequently done. 


In most of the Provinces there is a gen- 
eral or Provincial police force for special 
work on the frontier, or in unorganized 
territory, and for detective work in generai. 
In Aiberta and Saskatchewan, the Yukon, 
and in the unorganized territories, the 
Royal North-West Mounted Police do this 
work, and perhaps nowhere in Canada is 
justice more carefully administered, or laws 
more thoroughly enforced. 


This force has demonstrated in a marked 
way the superiority of a general over a 
local police system. The local police are 
appointed, paid and controlled by the Munici- 
pal Council, and in consequence are anxious 
not to offend or incur the dislike of local 
citizens, especially of the lawless element, 
which desires to have the liberty of trans- 
'zressing laws bearing upon morals. 

Such people are always actively and 
aggressively interested in local politics, and 
unfortunately too often the good _ people, 
though largely in the majority, do not take 
so active a part in electing the members of 
municipal councils; and, even though they 
do, it is deeply to be deplored that the 
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or 


enforcement of the law should be made to 
depend on the result cf any election. 

Hivery police officer, every mayor, every 
member of the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners, is sworn to enforce all laws up to 
the limit of his ability. If he does not do 
this he ought to be promptly dismissed or 
recalled, and it is the duty of every good 
citizen to do all in his or her power to 
bring this about. 

It is rarely, if ever, wise for private 
citizens to do actual police duty in enforc- 
ing law, but they ought to make it their 
business (a) to Know whether the laws are 
being enforced, and (b) to commend, and, 
if necessary, to defend, faithful performance 
of official duty, and to condemn official un- 
faithfulness, and (c) to co-operate with the 
police in any way necessary, and especially 
in’ supplying information. In securin'z 
thorough and uniform enforeement of all 
laws, and in particular these bearing upon 
morals. 

Bad citizens will do all they can in the 
opposite direction. This should put beyond 
a peradventure the duty of all good citizens. 

N.B.—For the Lerd’s Day Act write—The 
Lord’s Day Alliance, Confederation Life 
Building, Toronto. Single copies free. 

For the pamphlet “Our Laws Affecting 
Morals” write Rev. Dr. J. G. Shearer, 
Superintendent of “Social Service and 
Evangelism,” Confederation Life Building, 
Toronto. Single copies 2c or 10c a dozen. 
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By Rev. GORDON DICKIE, M.A. 
Mrs. Alexander’s ‘Burial of Mases.” 


“God buried Moses in a valley in the land of 
Moab over against Beth-Poor, but no man 
knoweth of his sepulchre until this day.” 

Dr. W. M. Taylor in his excellent com- 
mentary on the character of Moses has this 
to say regarding the final drama of his life. 

‘Whether he was called to go in before the 
angry Pharoah or to face the meeting of the 
murmuring tribes, he was equally sustained 
by the sight of an invisible God. And when 
at length he passed within the veil, he went 
only into a higher and closer fellowship 
with one whom he had long known and 
loved.” 

Mrs. Alexander has passed behind this 
veil and described in more extended fashion 
the burial of Moses. It was a divine func- 
tion. The sod was upturned by the hand of 
Jehovah. The angels wait;— 

“With stars for tapers tall’ 
besides the bier, and the dark pines of the 
mountains seen? like the tossing plumes of 
mourners beside the grave. 


The secret of his resting place has been 
entrusted to none of human kind, but the 


lonely eagle from his lofty height looked 
on the wondrous sight or the lion stalking 
his prey may have stumbled upon the spot. 
“Mor beast and bird have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not.” 
Then Mrs. Alexander moralizes thus:— 


“Oh lonely tomb in Moab’s land, 

Oh dark Beth-Peor’s hill. 

Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 

And teach them to be still! 

God hath his mysteries of grace, 

Ways that we cannot tell, 

He hides them deep like the secret sleep 

Of him he loved so well.” 

Mrs. Alexander who has written this state- 
ly poem is much better known to us to-day 
by that beautiful hymn. 

“There is a green hill far away.” 

Or perhaps this might be qualified so far 
as the children are concerned by adding 
that she also composed. 

“Once in Royal David’s City.” 
which is a favorite with the little folk. 


Not long ago a primary teacher told me 
that this hymn was called for more fre- 
quently than any other. Mrs. Alexander 
has written about four hundred hymns and 
a great many of these are favourites with 
the children. 


Life and Work 


JONES AND HIS MONEY. 


There was nothing remarkable. about 
Jones. His pastor reached that conclusion 
soon after he had taken charge of the con- 
gregation. There were others. Several were 
men of more talent, Jones showed ordinary 
intelligence. A few were wealthy, but it 
seemed that Jones had prayed, “Give me 
neither poverty nor riches,’ and that his 
prayer had been answered. Some were hust- 
ling business men, but Jones just plodded 
along at a steady gait. 

The pastor sized them all up and decided 
that he had a number of men who could be 
depended on as liberal and earnest promot- 
ers of the kingdom, but he did not include 
Jones in the list. 


There came a day when the pastor’s es- 
timate of Jones received a shock. A con- 
siderable deficit had been reported by the 
Foreign Mission Board and the pastor had 
decided that his congregation should meet 
its share of the deficit, so he had started out 
to secure the cooperation of his select list 
of men in a quiet way before a public cam- 
paign was undertaken. 


He was on his way back to his study to 
think over the events of the morning. They 
had been far from encouraging. One aiter 
another the men on whom he had counted 
had reiused their aid or had put him off 
with flimsy excuses. 

One woud really like to help but he had 
just bought a span of horses and really did 
not have the money available. Another had 
some payments due on a promising invest- 
ment and felt unable to contribute. 

A third didn’t believe much in foreign 
missions, there being plenty of heathen at 
home, and a tourth had just come from the 
bank where he had borrowed some money 
to extend his growing business and he felt 
particularly poor. 

So it had been with nearly a dozen others, 
and, having exhausted the panel of his men 
of means, the pastor was trudging back to 
his study with a bare twenty dollars of the 
one hundred he had expected to receive. 

As he turned the corner he met Jones. It 
did not occur to him to invite Jones to help 
on this special contribution, and he was 
about to pass with a few words of greeting 
when Jones said, “You’re not looking well 
this morning, parson. Anything wrong?” 

The pastor assured his questioner that 
there was nothing wrong with his health 
and then admitted that he had been out in 
behalf of the missionary deficit and had met 
with little encouragement. 


“T’ve been thinking about that,’ said 
Jones. “I read about it in the church paper 
and I thought our congregation ought to 
help make up that deficit. Wish I was a 
rich man, but I ain’t. Anyhow I figured up 
about what I ought to give and brought a 
check with me. I wish you would use that 
to help along.” 


He handed the pastor the cheque as he 
Spoke. The latter thanked him and they 
separated. Not until they were some dist- 
ance apart did the pastor look at the check, 
and he could scarcely believe his eyes when 
he saw that it called for fifty dollars. 


Several times after that the pastor had 
occasion to invite his people to assist in 
some worthy enterprise outside of the re- 
gular channels or to increase their gifts for 
the normal expenditures of the church, and, 
as all pastors do, he found that a large 
number of his well-to-do members were bet- 
ter supplied with excuses than with cash. 


They wanted to help. He could not doubt 
their sincerity on that point, but they had 
just made expensive purchases or new in- 
vestments, or.their affairs were in such un- 
certain shape that they dared not promise 
additional gifts. 

Invariably, however, the pastor would call 
on Jones, and just as invariably Jones would 
have a cheque ready. Sometimes it was a 
small sum, sometimes unexpectedly large, 
and always Jones would explain that he had 
been reading about the matter in the church 
paper and that he had ‘‘figured out about 
what he ought to give.” 


Was Jones rich after all? The question 
was a natural one, but the men who knew 
assured the pastor that, while he had a 
comfortable income, Jones was not rated 
as a rich man. 


“Yet,” said the pastor, “when you men 
are unable to do anything, Jones always has 
the cash; how do you explain it?’ They 
couldn’t expiain it, and one day the pastor 
made bold to ask Jones himself. 

“Jones,” he said, “when I came here I 
sized you up as an ordinary type of man, 
but I have reached the conclusion that you 
are the most remarkable man [I ever knew. 
You say you are not rich and others con- 
firm what you say, yet times without number 
when the wealthiest men have not been able 
to help in some church enterprise you have 
had money ready for me, and you seem al- 
ways to have reachee a decision as to just 
what amount you should give for a parti- 
cular purpose. How do you do it?” 


“Simple enough,” said Jones. ‘“‘You see 
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I’ve been a tither all my life. I don’t feel 
that it is obligatory on a Christian to give 
a tenth, nor that it is obligatory on him to 
stop with a tenth, but I think the tenth is 
a pretty good rule, so I keep a careful ac- 
count with my business and regularly I put 
apart in a separate fund one tenth of all I 
earn, 


- “J keep that as a trust fund for the Lord’s 
work. Sometimes I give to the church from 
other funds, but I never use this particular 
fund for any purpose except Christian ser- 
vice. I count it as a trust fund and con- 
sider that my whole duty concerning it is 
to decide just what portion ought to be used 
for each cause that may be presented. 


“My greatest help is my church paper. It 
tells me about all of the activities and needs 
of the church. I think about them all, de- 
termine which is most important, and then 
use my trust fund as I believe the Lord 
would have it used, a little for some pur- 
poses and much for others. 


“But because of my plan I always have 
some on hand. Men who have much more 
than I count all of their money as belonging 
to them and so they spend it as they please. 
If you strike them at the right time they 
willingly help, but often they have promised 
all available funds for other purposes. I 
count at least one-tenth as the Lord’s money 
and I never touch the Lord’s money except 
for the Lord’s work.” The pastor went 
away saying to himself, “I wish there were 
more like Jones.” 


THE TEST OF A RELIGION. 


A missionary told of a conversation with 
a Buddhist priest, who c:aimed that the 
religion he taught was above reproach, for 
it urged reverence to the gods, truth-telling, 
honesty, purity. He said he always taught 
those things. - 

But when he was asked if his hearers 
obeyed him, he had to say “No.” 

Then the missionary asked him to con- 
trast the religion of Jesus; the reason it is 
conquering the world is because there is 
power behind it. 

In like manner a missionary in China 
said to a disciple of Confucius, “You need 
the power of Christ to enable you to obey 
Confucius.” As Charles Carroll Albertson 
emphasizes in “The Distinctive Ideas of 
Jesus,” the only effective motive is the love 
o1 Christ. 

This motive leads to transformation that 
startles the world. “It transforms a narrow 
zea‘ot like Saul into the tireless apostle of 
a universal faith, and makes him the most 
influential figure in history this side of 
Calvary.” 

This motive enables Christians to serve 
in ways that otherwise would have been im- 
possible. “The timid woman who trembles 
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When she hears her own voice in public, 
accepts the leadership of a Bible class—the 
love of Christ constraineth her.” The love 
of Christ! That is our all-sufficient motive 
power. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT MESSAGE. 


A business man opened his morning mail, 
oe 2 2 
“An important mail to-day, I am glad there 
is nothing more.” ' 


He was mistaken; there was something 
he had overlooked—a letter addressed in 
pencil. “Some child’s letter; there won’t 
be anything important in that.” 


Again he was mistaken. One sentence in 
the child’s letter made him think more than 
all the letters previously examined. “When 
I grow big I’m going to be a preacher,” was 
the sentence. 

For five minutes the business man neglect- 
ed his work as he thought of the parents 
who would encourage the boy in his ambi- 
tions, of the Sunday school teacher whose 
words, perhaps, had been used to awaken 
in him the desire for the work of the min- 
istry. of the future before the lad, it his 
dream should be fulfilled. He wondered if 
any words of his had helped in forming the 
decision. 

Then he thought, “That single sentence 
in the boy’s letter is the most important 
statement that has come betore me to-day.” 

Was he right in his estimate of compara- 
tive values? Why was the statement of the 
boy’s determination to become a minister, of 
such moment? 


Wouid you like to have such a statement 
made to you? Would you like to think that 
some word of yours could influence a boy or 
young man in the choice of the ministry as 
his life’s work? Then why not? Is there 
not some one in your home, in your class, 
among your friends, who might be led by 
you to devote his life to the ministry? 

Don’t think that the boys you know are 
too young: many of those who are active 
in the ministry chose their life work before 
they were fourteen. 


Remember that Henry Drummond dated 
his purpose to be a minister from the day a 
visitor to the church he attended expressed 
the hope that some day he would be a min- 
ister; that the first influence that led Gypsy 
Smith’s steps to evangelistic work was felt 
when he listened to the words of an admir- 
ing observer in the gypsy encampment; that 
Henry H. Joseph, D.D., began the prepara- 
tion that led to half a century of service 
as a missionary in Syria because of the 
words of a stranger when he was a boy at 
home. 

If mere strangers could have such influ- 
ence, how much more likelihood is there 
that the wise word of a father, or a Sunday- 
school teacher, or a friend will be effective! 
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CHILDREN JOINING THE CHURCH. 


Not long ago I wrote a letter to a mother 
asking if she thought her child desired to 
unite with the Church, and whether she was 
willing to have her do so. The child had 
signed a card in Sunday school, after con- 
ference with her teacher, saying simply ‘‘I 
desire to live a Christian life.’ The child 
was about ten years old. I offered to talk 
with the child if the mother advised it and 
was willing. 

The mother answered that she felt the 
child was too young to understand the 
things that are necessary before taking 
step of this kind. She said she was very 
anxious to do right in regard to it and 
hoped she was acting wisely. 

She said she had asked a little friend of 
her daughter’s if she was going to unite 
with the Church, and the child replied: 
“Oh, I can’t, my best white dress is dirty!” 
This made the mother feel that children 
were too young to understand. 


Over against this lack of understanding I 
like to put another recent instance. I know 
a little girl, nine years old, who asked her 
father and mother if she could unite with 
the Church on Easter Sunday. She had 
made the same request a year before and 
had been told it would be better for her to 
wait until she was older. 

In response to the second request, her 
father suggested that she write out her 
understanding of what it meant to unite 
with the Church. She was not especially 
“coached” in the matter, though she is a 
child who has been brought up in a Christ- 
ian home and has attended her pastor’s 
Easter class. She wrote out the fo.lowing 
reasons why she desired to unite with the 
Church: 

1. To grow up as a Christian. 

2. To work for the’ Church. 

3. To make a better Christian. 

4. To learn more about Jesus. 

5. To think more about Jesus. 

6. To pray when we are in need of some- 
thing. 

7. To do what He wants us to do. 

It appeared to the parents, teacher and 
pastor that these answers were sufficient 
and she was welcomed into the Church. 


Of the hundreds of people I have been 
privileged to welcome into the Church, I 
cannot recall one child who was ever dis- 
ciplined or dropped. Given a Christian 
home environment and proper training, we 
ought to expect our children to desire to 
come into the Church. 

Such an expectancy ought to be created 
and directed in every church, or it will fail 
of its greatest opportunity. Some churches 
are steadily deteriorating because they have 
no infusion of young blood.—The West- 
minster Teacher. 
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ABBIE BEN ADAMS. 


Abbie Ben Adams, may her life be spared, 

Awoke one night and felt a trifle scared; 

For on her shirt-waist box cross-legged 
sate 

A Vision writing on a slate. 


Exceeding nervousness made Abbie quake; 

And to the Vision timidly she spake: 

“What writest thou?” The Vision looked 
appalled 

At ah Dy aie and quite coldly draw- 
ed: 


“The list of our best people who depart 

For watering-places, sumptuous and smart.” 

“And am I in it?” asked Miss Abbie. “No,” 

The scornful Vision said, “you’re poor, you 
know.” 

“I know,” said Abbie, it’s 
cheap; 

I can’t afford mountains or prices steep. 

But, just jot this thing down before you 
fade; 

I never leave my mission dues unpaid.” 


“I go where 


The Vision wrote and vanished, Next night 
late, 
He came again and brought his little slate 
And showed the names of people really 
best, 
And, lo! 
rest! 
—Carolyn Wells in Exchange. 


Miss Abbie’s name led all the 


MELLOWED BY FROST. 


There are some fruits which remain acrid 
and bitter until the frosts come. There 
are lives which never become mellow in 
love’s tenderness until sorrow’s frosts have 
touched them. There are those who come 
out of every new experience of suffering 
or pain with a new blessing in their life, 
cleansed of some earthliness, and made a 
little more like God. 

We have much to do with this ripening 
of our own character. It is only when we 
abide in Christ that our lives grow in 
Christ-likeness. Sorrow and pain blight the 
life that is not hid with Christ in God, 
and make more beautiful and more fruit- 
ful the life that is truly in Christ. 

If we live thus continually under the 
influence of the Divine grace, our charac- 
ters shall grow with the year into mellow 
ripeness. Even the rough weather, the 
storm and the rain and the chill of cold 
nights will only bleach out the stains and 
cleanse our life into whiteness —J. R. 


Miller. 
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THE “UNRULY” CLASS. 
By Rev. C. A. Myers, M.A. 


It was a very unruly class. There were 
twenty of them, and real boys too, recently 
graduated into the secondary division, boys 
in their early teens from twelve to fourteen 
years of age. Several teachers had tried to 
“manage” them, but had one after another 
been driven out. 


One day the superintendent asked Mrs. 
if she would take them. The first 
day was a trying one. After some difficulty, 
however, the names were enrolled, and then 
the teacher succeeded in making herself 
heard sufficiently to say to the class that 
she wished them to come to her home on 
Friday evening, to get acquainted and to 
arrange the work of the class for the coming 
term. 


“When you come,’ she continued, “be 
sure to have something in mind that you 
would like to do during the winter months. 
Whatever it is, work or play, have some- 
thing ready to submit to the class for dis- 
cussion.” This was a new line for the boys, 
and they were all attention. 


On Friday evening promptly at 7.30, there 
they were, eighteen boys ready for business. 
After a few moments getting seated and 
acquainted, the teacher calied the meeting 
to order, and explained that as the class was 
large it would be necessary for them to share 
in this work, and she would, therefore, ask 
them to appoint four of their number from 
month to month as officers to help in the 
work of the class. 


Two of these would take charge of the 
class book, one would collect necessary in- 
formation regarding memory work, home 
study and catechism, while the boy in charge 
of the record book entered the correct marks 
due to each one. These officers would also 
take up the collection, and give credit for 
that also. 

The duty of the other two officers would 
be to see that the room was in order before 
the class met, that hymn books were dis- 
tributed, as well as library books, papers, or 
anything else that had to be passed around, 
and that these were collected after the class, 
and put in the proper place. 

The boys were greatly interested, and 
agreed to organize at once. Names for the 
officers to preside for the month were readi- 
ly suggested, and suitable ones chosen by 
them. 

The boys were then asked to make sug- 
gestions as to activities they would like to 
enter upon during the winter. They wished 
to have a class football team, and proceeded 
to organize at once. An honorary president, 
president, manager and captain were 
chosen. 

Arrangements were made for the pur- 
chase of a football, and after discussing a 
wide range of further plans, and having 
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shared in refreshments of coffee and cake, 
the meeting broke up in a quiet, orderly 
manner, the boys all enthusiastically dis- 
cussing their new plans, 


On Sunday the teacher was early in the 
classroom, but even then the room was 
found in perfect order, everything in its 
place. The class hour passed off quietly, 
the boys giving earnest attention. 


The superintendent wanted to know if the 
boys had been hypnotized, but the teacher 
replied, “No, they are organized.” 


Kvery Friday evening: the class met for 
“through the week” activities, and discus- 
sion of plans. When the football season was 
over they took to hockey. 


One Friday each month was devoted en- 
tirely to lesson work. Needless to say, a 
strong permanent attachment grew up be- 
tween this consecrated woman, and her class 
of boys.—Sel. 


DRAWING IN THE NET. 
By BisHorp F. W. WARNE. 


I learned an unforgotten lesson while a 
student in Evanston. I had preached an 
earnest sermon to the unconverted on a 
Sabbath evening, and at the close dismis- 
sed the congregation without an invitation 
or an opportunity for the expression of a 
decision to become a Christian. 


After the congregation had dispersed, a 
good Swedish brother, an _ officer in the 
church, came and threw himself across the 
altar rail and wept. I went to him to com- 
fort him, and asked “What is your trouble, 
my brother?’ 


He brushed aside his tears, and looking 
into my face with an expression of agony 
asked me a question: 


“Brother Warne, how do you expect to 
catch fish when you do not draw in the net?” 


He then went on to tell a pathetic story 
of his own and his wife’s anxiety about their 
son, including the efforts with which they 
had him present at the service, the appro- 
priateness of the message to his particular 
case, the praying they did during the sermon, 
and their heart-breaking disappointment 
when there was no call for seekers and for 
decision. ; 

The story and the father’s sorrow so 
deeply impressed me that since then I have 
largely made it the custom of my life not 
to close a service without giving in some 
form an opportunity for decision, and many 
times I have been delighted by having re- 
sponse when by the people generally it was 
not expected. 

Often I have found hearts that have wait- 
ed long for just such an opportunity... Many 
a time as I have approached the close of a 
sermon, or service, have I reseen that father’s 
face, and reheard the cry of anguish, “How 
do you expect to catch fish when you do not 
draw in the net?” 
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BRYAN ON PREACHING. 


minister to preach every 
Sunday the simple Gospel. The “Old, Old 
Story” never wearies the average con- 
gregation, if it comes from a devout mind, 
with preparation in the message. My 
ideal sermon is’ one which has an appeal 
to the unconverted and a spiritual uplift 
for the Christian. 

I want my minister to be abreast of 
the times on all new theological questions 
and research, but I do not want him to 
bring them, vnto the, pulpit, lo. nave 
formed certain fixed views of Christ, His 
Gospel and the inspiration of the Bible 
from a careful reading of that Book of 
books and of the Shorter Catechism, and 
it will not make me a better Christian or 
profit my spiritual life to unsettle these 
views by a discussion in the pulnit of new 
theories of Christ and the Holy Scriptures. 


Finally, I want my minister to act upon 
the belief that Christ’s Gospel is the surest 
cure of all social and political evils, and 
that his best method of promoting tem- 
perance, social morality and good citizen- 
ship, is to bring men into the Church. 

In a word, I want my minister to em- 
phasize in his life work the declaration 
of the most successful preacher, Paul: 
‘It pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe.””— 
William Jennings Bryan. 


I desire my 


IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 


By Dr. HOLLAND. 

If there be one man before me who hon- 
estly and contentedly believes that, on the 
whole, he is doing that work to which his 
powers are hest adapted, I wish to congratu- 
late him, 

My friend, I care not whether your hand 
be hard or soft; I care not whether you are 
from the office or the shop; I care not whe- 
ther you preach the everlasting Gospel from 
the pulpit, or swing the hammer over the 
blacksmith’s anvil; I care not whether you 
have seen the inside of a college or the 
outside—whether your work be that of the 
head or of the hand—whether the world ac- 
counts you noble or ignoble; if you have 
found your place, you are a happy man. 


Let no ambition ever tempt you away 
from it by so much as a questioning thought. 
I say, if you have found your place—no mat- 
ter what or where it is—you are a happy 
man. I give you joy of your good fortune; 
for if you do the work of that place well, 
and draw from it all that it can give you 
of merriment and discipline and develop- 
ment, you are, or you will become, a man 
filed up, made after God’s pattern, the no- 
blest product of the world—a self-made man. 
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HITTING BACK. 


It is a dangerous habit to cultivate. If 
some one charges you wrongfully or says 
mean things about you, it is so natural to 
conclude that the only way to straighten 
the matter out is to try and do the same 
kind of thing to him. 

But how many times have we all found 
out that this business of trying to get even 
is a mighty poor one. Almost the univer- 
sal testimony is that the very best thing 
to do when anyone throws anything at you 
that isn’t coming to you is to shut your 
eyes tight and pretend you don’t see it. 


It may take a good deal of poise and 
self-control to do it. Your eyes may long 
to open themselves, and your fingers may 
itch to close themseives upon that missile, 
but if you can hold on to yourself, you 
will master a disagreeable situation in the 
only way it can be mastered. 


Don’t hit back. In the first place it is 
undignified, and it is quite worth while 
maintaining your dignity. And then it is 
foolish, very foolish. And, worst of all, it 
is unchristian. You can scarcely afford to 
be all those three things at once.—Ex. 


FANCY AND REALITY. 


We live a great deal of our life in imag- 
inary situations instead of real ones. We 
revel in the joys of benevolence by dispos- 
ing of riches that are not ours, and dream 
of the good we would do if we had the gold 


’ others are hoarding or selfishly spending on 


themselves. 


We suffer needless depression and pain on 
account of possible ills and disasters that 
never become real. Whole days are dark- 
ened, and faith and patience sorely tried by 
foreboded evils that, after all, vanish into 
nothingness as we approach them. We are 
heroic in picturesque circumstances that do 
not occur, and wise in solving problems 
that do not come to us for solution. 


All this generosity, endura: ce, courage 
and wisdom translated into daily life would 
be very useful, but really is of no value at 
all in the region where we expend it. Yet, 
oddly enough, many persons judge them- 
selves almost entirely by what they fancy 
they would do or be if existing circum- 
stances were different. They estimate their 
unselfishness by the generosity of their day- 
dreams, their cares by the troubles they 
borrow, and their judgment by the improve- 
ment they think they could make in other 
people’s management. 


Perhaps the servant who hid his talent in 
a napkin had grand ideas of what he would 
have done with ten talents, or the success 
he could have made with even five: his con- 
demnation lay in neglecting to use the little 
be really had. The Master who judges each 
day at nightfall is not a counter of dreanis, 
but “the God of things as they are.”—Sel. 


The 


TOM. 
The Story of a Prodigal’s Return. 


The well-known strains of grand old 
‘“Netileton’’ floated out on Broad Street to 
the words used in a thousand revival 
meetings: 


“The fountain lies open, 
The fountain lies open; 
Come and bathe your weary soul.”’ 


Tom staggered along, not conscious of 
any aim as to destination. The ‘‘fountain’’ 
caught his bleared attention. His throat 
was hard and dry and cracked, his lips 
purple and _ blistered. Any kind of a 
drink! Anything! He stumbled in the 
low door of the ‘“lecture-room,’ then 
stood, swaying and tottering, blinded by 
the light, dazed by the volume of sound, 
his purpose already forgotten. 

The pronounced titter from several pews 
full of young people near the door in- 
creased his confusion. But instinctively 
he recognized a friend in the sweet-faced 
young lady who grasped his dirty hand and 
piloted him to a seat, saying in a low tone, 
“We are very glad to have you with us 
brother! Sit right here.’’ 


She put a song-book into his hand but 
he could not read a word. ‘Brother!’ was 
sounding in his dulled brain. That lady 
called him ‘“‘brother!”’ 


“There is a fountain,’ sang the con- 
gregation, to an old familiar tune that Tom 
had heard hundreds of times’ when a boy. 


But the word ‘‘fountain’’ recalled his 
thirst. He wanted a drink so badly. 


If he only could get a drink. What was 
that somebody was saying? “Never thirst?” 
That was ridiculous. He could tell that 
man better than that. 


He dozed off for afew minutes, then 
roused with something like a start as the 
congregation Kneeled in prayer. 


Tom rolled down on his threadbare 
knees. He didn’t even think what it was 
all about, only he was tired, and thirsty 
and miserable. 


A voice was speaking, the voice of a 
strong man. Presently the volume of 
sound increased. Tom caught a few words. 
“Save us from our sins!’’ Another voice 
called out rather loudly, ‘‘Amen!’ Tom 
understood dimly. “Save! sins! save!’’ 
That touched him just where he lived. 
“Amen!” he mumbled. ‘“‘Tha’sh me.’’ 


The congregation stood again, and an- 
other melody broke forth. With a great 
effort he regained his seat, but did not 
attempt to stand. 


Children’s Record 


A rather tall, broad, powerful-looking 
man, in a military uniform, with brass but- 
tons down the front and straps on his 
shoulders, was talking earnestly. Tom felt 
a faint gleam of recognition. Presently 
the fact forced its way through his mind. 
It was the ‘‘Good Colonel,’ as they called 
him sometimes, 


The ‘‘good colonel’ talked on and his 
words began to hit Tom hard as his intel- 
ligence slowly awakened. He saw a pathe- 
tic picture of his own miserable home— 
the place where his family herded in three 
small rooms, and he himself slept off his 
Gdebauches in snoring unconsciousness. 


He saw his wife, a bowed and ragged 
figure, moving feebly about her work, with 
nothing to look forward to but her hus- 
band’s dreaded coming. Her “husband;” 
yes, the man who promised to love, cherish, 
and protect her. “Protect!’’ cried the 
colonel, ‘“‘protect!” 


The sarcasm pierced even Tom’s mind. 
Iie muttered a little, and shifted his posi- 
tion uneasily. 


Then the colonel made him see his 
children, the three little mites, stunted, 
starved, soiled, hiding in terror in the 


corners when they heard their father’s 
stumbling steps, trudging out to the cor- 
ner grocery to buy or beg according as 
they had a copper in the house or not— 
poor little frightened helpless things, going 
down, down, down. 

“What do you imagine God thinks of 
you?’’ cried the speaker. ‘‘You ought to 
be leading your children in the way of 
truth and life and purity. You are show- 
ing them the broad road to destruction. 
What will you do about it? What? 


Presently he caught the colonel’s words 
again, The voice had changed, tue broad, 
kindly face was beaming, tears were in 
his eyes. He told of the love and mercy of 
God; of His power, His ability to take a 
poor, lost wanderer and heal him outright; 
of how a man down in the gutter mignt pe 
lifted up and set upon his feet; of a new 
life, a clean life, a decent life, even a use- 
ful life; of forgiveness, and happiness and 
peace and strength and joy and victory. 


The speaker pressed on; questions began 
to come rapidly. Did he want to be de- 
livered from all this misery and evil, all 
this suffering and punishment so richly 
deserved, all this’ worthlessness and in- 
famy? Did he want it—to be “saved?’’ 


There was no direct request to rise, but 
Tom was on his feet, one palsied hand 
stretched shakingly out, his thick, bruised 
iips quivering. 
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“Yep! Sure! Tha’sh me, colonel.” 

Somebody stepped to his side. A friend- 
ly hand partly supported him. It was 
somewhat confusing, but Tom managed to 
hear the colonel say: ‘“‘God is able to 
make a new man of you. He is able to 
save you or nobody can. Ask Him, ask 
Him!’’ 

Tom’s brain was getting clearer and his 
senses more acute. When he felt the grasp 
of a big warm hand, he glanced up and 
saw the colonel at his side. 


“I’m the feller, colonel!’’ he exclaimed 


in a broken voice. “I’ve done ii. Vma 
gone sucker.’’ 
“Never mind that, brother!” said the 


“Just ask God te forgive 
He ean do it—don’t 


colonel, kindly. 
you and save you. 
fear.”’ 

So the ‘good colonel’ called him 
“brother” also! Tom broke into audible 
sobs. Then he prayed. 


“God A’mighty, don’t set down on a 
pore galoot like me. I ain’t no right to 
ask nothin’, but I’m in fer it sure, ef you 
don’ help me. God A’mighty, ha’ mercy. 
Jesus Christ, give a chap a lift that don’ 
know the way.” 

He buried his face on his arms and sob- 
bed like a child. The colonel put a friend- 
ly hand on his shoulder. 


Half an hour later Dr. Fernley and the 
colonel parted with Tom before the church, 
He was not drunk now, but the odor of 
debauch still lingered. pron Res ene sia ah ors Wg ee 
won’t last’’ said one of the congregation 
to another as they moved off down the 
street. 

But the colonel put something into Tom’s 
hand for immediate needs, and the pastor 
told him where to call next day to look for 
work and assistance for a time. 

“Go home and tell your wife and child- 
ren,” said the colonel, ‘‘and have prayer 
with them at once.’ 

“What, the likes of me!”’ gasped Tom. 

“Yes you. Remember you belong to God 
now.” 

When Tom reached his little dwelling 
place it was after ten o’clock—early for 
him to be ‘‘going home.’’ He fumbied at 
the door, and stumbled into the hall, find- 
ing his way by the dim light of a smoky 
gas flame at the end of the hall. 

“Mary!” he called. 


The crouching wife heard, but dared not 


3 


reply. The voice was so different; the 
tone so clear. He must be crazy, she 
thought. Perhaps he would kill her. 


Tom’s ears, so much more acute than at 
other times, caught muffled sounds from 
the inner room, and one child saying to 
the others: 

“Golly! Its dad. Wish’t he was drunk 
enough to stay in the station honse.”’ 
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“My God! my God!” Tom cried in agony; 
“just listen to them kids!” 

He fell upon his knees by the wreck of 
a sofa, threw off his torn hat, and called 
peremptorily: 

“Mary! Get up, I say, get up an’ hunt 
yer ole Bible. I’m goin’ to have fambly 
prayers with ye an’ the kids. Hike ’em 
out quick and git the Bible.”’ 

“He’s clean crazy, an he’s goin’ to kill 
us,’’ groaned Mary. .But nothing happen- 
ed and she ventured to crawl to the door 
and peep in. There was Tom on his 
knees by the sofa, his face turned wpward 
as if looking into the unseen. 


“Gimme the Bible, Mary.’ The tone 
was kindly. Tremblingly she hunted out 
the dusty volume and laid it on the sofa 
before her husband. ‘ 

“Now make the kids come in.” 


One by one the frightened, astonished 


‘three scuttled in and backed off behind 


their mother, gazing wide-eyed at the un- 
imagined sight. 

“Whereabouts is that chapter, Mary— 
the one that tells of the feller that drunk 
up all he owned? -Here, you find it fer 
me.,”’ 


With streaming eyes the poor woman 
managed to search out the ‘Prodigal 
chapter,’ and Tom took the book. Then 
he read, slowly, brokenly, uncertainly, 
right through to the words: “This thy 
brother was dead and is alive again, and 
was lost, and is' found.’’ He lifted both 
hands towards Heaven and cried: 

“That’s me! that’s me! God, you’ve give 
me a tremenjus histe outen the mud to- 
night, an of you'll help, I’ll be different. 
Amen.”’ 


A week after, Tom, clean-shaven, neatly 
dressed, was seen nearing one of his 
favorite saloons. The bartender was at 
the door talking with a crony. 


“Hello, Tom!’’ both cried; ‘‘what’s eatin’ 
ye? Heard about your ¢rank notions. 
Won’t wash with us. Come in an’ have a 
good set-up.’”’ 


But Tom declined, and moved to pass 
on. The bartender, who had taken so 
much of the poor fellow’s money, threw 
open the swing-door, allowing the smell 
of liquor to pour out. 


“Come on in, Tom, an’ be friendly. 
We'll wipe off the old score and _ start 
fresh. Its my treat. Come on in, old 
chap.”’ 

“No, Jim,’’ replied Tom, gazing steadily 
at his former friend. ‘“There’s somethin’ 
in the way. I can’t go in.” 


“‘Ain’t nothing in the way if I wipe off 


the score,’ suggested the saloon man. 
“Yes, there is, Jim,’ answered Tom 
steadily. ‘God Almighty has wiped off 
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the score agen me, an’ I’m his man now. 
I’m goin’ to live on the square.” 

This declaration was received with 
guffaws, and renewed urging to enter the 
saloon. At length Tom wavered. ‘Weil, 
I’ll go in, ef you'll let me pray.” 


“Let you what?” 
“Pray. Let me pray, an’ I’ll go in.” 


‘Oh, go ahead, pray away if it does you 
any good,” said the saloon man, holding 
wide the door. But Tom walked straight 
in and, without so much as a glance at the 
bar, dropped on his knees beside a small 
table and began: 

“God Almighty, give my ole friends the 
same kind of a lift you give me. Haul ’em 
up short, an’ stop-’em from goin’ to hell. 
Make ’em hungry for good, an’ right down 
sick of the bad. Clean ’em out, Lord, an’ 
help me to interdooce ’em to Jesus Christ. 
I ain’t able myself, but I’m willin’ to try, 
best I know. God ha’ mercy on my 
friends.’”’ 


One by one the men who were in the 
reom stole out to the street or the back 
yard. Tom opened his eyes. We was 
alone. 


About a year after the night he prayed 
the saloon empty, Tom came home one 
winter evening. His home had become a 
new piace. The bright little house was 
warm and cosy. The wife, calmly happy 
and content, sat by the table sewing. The 
oldest girl had come in from the store and 
laid her wages in her mother’s lap. The 
two younger, with lessons learned for the 
morrow, were tucked in bed. The _ tea- 
kettle sizzed comfortably on the kitchen 
fire. Tom bent over and kissed his wife’s 
faded cheek. 

“It’s a grand night, mother!”’ he said, as 
he laid aside his coat. “‘All the way down 
the street I was a-lookin’ at them stars an’ 
wonderin’ ef the Lord has got anybody on 
one of ’em that can be chocker full of the 
good-want-to, as I calls it, than I am. 
I’m so mighty glad I don’t never have to 
go home in the dark any more.”’ 


“Thank God, Tom!” replied the wife. 
fy es}; thanksGod!/? said .Tom,’-“‘it’s tall 


light, all light.”——Russell Kelso Carter, 
M.D., in S.S. Times. 


The raw material of the public-house is 
the clean, smart boy; its finished product is 
the drunkard. Do any.of you, men of to- 
morrow, propose to ‘be material for a 
drunkard? No? Well the only sure way 
to avoid it is never to touch strong drink. 
Not one of the many tens of thousands of 
clean, strong boys who have become drunk- 
ards ever wished or intended such an end, 
but they began taking a little with friends 
and, ere they were aware of it, the habit 
and appetite were stronger than their own 
will. 


‘{ DOWT WANT TO.” 


He was a zood sort of fellow, about fif- 
teen years old, and with many things about 
him which gave promise that some day he 
would be a suecessful man, 


I overheard his father make a sugges- 
tion to him one day, and the boy replied, 
Tt don’t want to,’ and did not carry out 
his father’s request. It was not a case of 
direct disobedience, for his father did not 
ask him directly to do it.. It was simply 
a statement of something which would 
please his father, if it were done. 

“Harry,’’ I said to him a little later, “I 
heard your father suggest that you do 
something for him, and you replied that 
you did not want to do it. That’s a rea- 
son I might be expected to hear from a 
four-year-old ‘boy, but a boy fifteen years 
old—weil, that bothers me a bit.” 


Harry looked surprised and hurt, and 
then I went on to tell him what I meant. 
And, as memory goes, here’s what I said: 

“Most people are selfish, some more so 
than others. Some few rise above selfish- 
ness—they are the men and women whose 
names stand out in the world’s history as 
men and women worth while. 

“Young boys are self-centered, or, if you 
choose to call it—-selfish. They are 
naturally so. But as boys grow older they 
should continually be less and less Selfish, 
and a boy at fifteen ought to give a good 
deal of his time thinking about the happi- 
ness of others, rather than of himself.” 


The motto of the selfish boy is—‘“I do 
what I want to do.’’ Not what some one 
else wants him to do, mind you; but 
always only what he wants to do himself. 
See? 

Here was Harry, for instance; his father 
expressed a wish that Harry would do a 
eertain thing. Harry, said, “I don’t want 
to.’ That settled it. No thought about 
what his father wanted—-just Harry’s own 
little wish for himself. 


Yes, that’s selfishness; its a kind that 
every young boy has to fight and fight 
hard. 

But here’s the point to it all: The boy 
who never rises above the thought of doing 
only what he wants to do, never rises out 
of the great crowd of ordinary people, 
never gets his head up where people mark 
him and say generous things about him. 
No one ever rose above the common crowd 
until he learned to say, “I do many things 
whether I want to or no; I do what others 
want.’’-—Sel, 


No man ig honoured by others quite so 
much as the man who never secks honour. 
Nothing kills a man’s prospects in this dir- 
ection so completely as to have it Known 
that he is after all the honour he can get.” 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


The shatow of war has fallen on our 
beloved land, and we have been reading 
of the Red Cross Society, and many of us 
have been working for it. But sixty years 
ago, when last Britain was engaged in a 
European war—the terrible Crimean 
war—there was no Red Cross, and that 
great Society largely owes its origin to the 
work in the Crimea of a wonderful lady— 
Florence Nightingale—who died four 
years ago at the great age of ninety. , 

Miss Nightingale was the daughter of 
an English squire, and very early showed 
that sympathetic nature that led her into 
her great life’s work. She was very fond 
of animals, and the squirrels in the woods 
followed her fearlessly for the nuts she 
brought them. 

There is a story that one day as she 
rode over the Hampshire downs in com- 
pany with a clergyman, she came across 
an old Scotch shepherd whom she knew, 
named Roger, trying in vain to collect his 
seattered sheep unaided. He told her that 
his dog Cap’s leg had been broken by boys 
throwing stones, and Florence at once 
galloped off to old Roger’s cottage to help 
her first patient. 


Her friend followed, and suggested hot 
fomentations, and hot water was soon 
ready. For bandages she tore up a clean 
white smock of the shepherd’s, saying that 
her mother would replace it. Cap’s leg 
was found after all to be only badly bruis- 
ed, and soon his pain was relieved. 


Florence stayed with him for several 
hours, and when Roger came sorrowfully 
home, thinking he must put an end to the 
dog’s misery, he was’ surprised and 
delighted when Cap greeted him with a 
friendly bark and tried to come to him. 

As squire’s daughter Miss Nightingale 
quickly gained some idea of what we 
should now call district nursing, and 
later on she studied the methods of work 
in many of the chief British and foreign 
hospi.als. 


In the spring of 1854 the Crimean war 
broke out, and though tidings came of our 
great victory at Alma, there came also 
very terrible news of the sufferings of our 
wounded soldiers. They were sent to 
hospitals at Scutari on the Bosphorus, and 
the crowded, unhealthy conditions of the 
buildings proved more fatal than the bul- 
lets of the Russians. 


So.n the heart of England was stirred 
by a call to service, and Miss Nightingale 
offered to go out to Scutari and organise 
a nursing department; but before ker 
letter had reached the authorities, Lord 
Sidney Herbert, the Minister of War, had 
already written asking her to go. She 
was the one woman in all England, he 
said, who could undertake the work. 
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In November, 1854, Miss Nightingale 
arrived at Scutari with a staff of nurses'— 
the “Angel Band,” as Kinglake, the his- 
torian, calls them—on the eve of the battle 
of Inkerman. She found that the appal- 
ling condition of affairs had been in no 
way exaggerated, but nothing daunted the 
delicate and high-bred lady. 

She had a genius for organization, spent 
her own money and that of her friends in 
remedying defects, and seemed tireless. 


There are many stories of “The Lady-in- 
Chief,’’ as she was called. She was known 
to stand for twenty hours at a stretch, 
directing her nurses, attending at opera- 
tions and ske saved the lives of many 
who had been given up as hopeless. 


A Nightingale Fund was started, and at 
a great meeting in London a letter was 
read describing how Miss Nightingale 
went through the crowded wards and cor- 
ridors at Scutari with her little lamp in 
her hand. ‘She would sneak to one and 
another,’ wrote the soldier, ‘‘and nod and 
smile to many more, but she could not do 
it to all, you know, for we lay there by 
hundreds; but we could kiss her shatow 
as it fell, and lay our heads on the pillow 
again content.”’ 

Miss Nightingale wished to see for her- 
self how our wounded fared in the actual 
fighting line. So after six months in 
Scutari she set out for Balaclava with 
some of her nurses. There went with her, 
too, as a personal attendant a lively little 
drummer boy, Thomas, who used proudly 
to call himself, ‘“‘Miss Nightingale’s man.”’ 

Before long she was seized with the worst 
form of Crimean fever, but her life was 
spared, and she relates how she first began 
to recover on receiving a bunch of wild 
flowers from a friend. 


When at last Sebastopol fell and peace 
was declared, the Government wished to 
bring Miss Nightingale home with ll 
honours in a man of war. But she came 
very quietly, and refused all public re- 
cognition of her work. 

Once again in England she was still 
the soldier’s friend, and though living in 
retirement she was the inspiring force in 
many great reforms, especially as regards 
the welfare of our army in India. In 1907 
she received the Order of Merit from the 
late King HEdward—the only woman to 
receive that highest of honors. 


She was very active with her pen, and 
everywhere in her writings there are 
pearls of wisdom. Here is one:—‘‘Our 
brains are pretty nearly useless if we only 
think of what we want and should like 
ourselves, and not of what posts are want- 
ing us, what our posts are wanting in us.” 
—The Women’s Missionary Magazine, 


Our sphere may be small, but we can show 
the same qualities that she did. 
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E:VE MINUTE STORIES. 
Of Missionaries in Africa. 
Junior Y. P. Topic for 21 Feb. 
By -MiIss CLARIBEL PLATT. 


CPs LO stel-o.). 
(1) The Man Who Would Not Break his 
Word.. 
The great missionary, David Living- 


stone, made many long and difficult jour- 
neys in Africa, going where no other white 
man had ever been, enduring many hard- 
ships, travelling on foot throwgh dense 
jungles and pathless forests with only 
natives as companions. 


The chiefs through whose territory he 
passed demanded many presents. before 
they would allow him to continue his jour- 
ney. Sometimes it was impossible to satisfy 
them without taking the coat from his 
back, the gun on which he depenced to 
defend himself from wild beasts, or the ox 
he rode when so weakened by fever that he 
could no longer walk. 


On one of these journeys, after months 
of the greatest hardships, during which he 
had suffered from thirty-one attacks of 
fever, he at last reached the west coast at 
Loanda. Here he found a kind friend who 
took him into his home and cared for him 
during a long and serious illness. 

While at Loanda, the captain of a British 
ship invited Livingstone to return with 
him to England. How his heart leaped at 
the thowght of seeing his wife and children 
again! He had had no letters from them 
for more than a year, and he longed to 
accept the captain’s invitation. 

But he had given his word of honor to 
bring back in safety to their homes the 
men who had made the long journey with 
him. They were only poor, ignorant natives, 
it is true, but Livingstone knew they could 
not reach their homes without his help, so 
he refused the tempting invitation and 
turned his face once more towards the 
interior. 

(2) The Reward of Faithfulness. 

After thirty years in Africa, during which 
he travelled almost thirty thousand miles, 
in his effort to open up the country to the 
influences of civilization, and Christianity, 
and put an end to the slave-trade, Living- 
stone found himself at last so weakened by 
illness that he was unable to travel further, 
even in a palanquin, carried by his faithful 
natives. So they built him a little hut 
where he might rest, and here, in the little 
village of Ilala, on May ist, 1873, they 
found him dead, kneeling at his bedside in 
the attitude of prayer. 

And now we learn of what devotion these 
black men were capable. It was at once 
decided to carry the body of their beloved 
master to Zanzibar, nine hundred miles 
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distant, whence it should be sent by ship 
to England. The heart was buried under a 
tree at Ilala, and the body, after being 
dried in the sun for fourteen days, was 
wrapped, first in bark, then in sail-cloth, 
and lashed to a pole, so that it might be 
carried by two men, 


The journey to the coast was a very long 
and difficult one, but these faithful friends 
persisted in their undertaking till, at the 
end of nine months, the coast was reached, 
and the body placed on a steamer for Eng- 
land. It was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


(3) The Strange Adventures of a Letter. 


It was written in 1875 by the great 
explorer, Henry Stanley, in the heart of 
Africa, where there are no post offices nor 
mail-carriers. 


How then did the letter reach England? 
It travelled the first stage of the journey 
in the boot of a young Frenchman, a mem- 
ber of Stanley’s party, who was returning to 
Europe. 


But on the way he was killed by rob- 
bers, and his body was found on the banks 
of the Nile by some English soldiers, who 
discovered the letter, and forwarded it to 
their general in Egypt, who sent it by post 
to England. . 


What was in the letter? The story of a 
black king—Mtesa of Uganda—who wanted 
to hear about the white man’s God. It told 
how for days Stanley was kept busy telling 
Bible stories, and how he thought: “If 
David Livingstone were only alive, what a 
wonderful work he would do! For should 
King Mtesa and his millions of subjects 
become Christians, they in turn would make 
the best kind of missionaries to the savage 
tribes all around them.” 


But Livingstone was dead, so Stanley 
wrote a letter to England, asking for a 
missionary who would come to Uganda, and 
not only teach this King and his people 
how to become Christians, but heal their 
diseases, and teach them farming and build- 
ing—‘‘a man, in fact, who could turn his 
hand to anything. Such a man would be 
the saviour of Uganda.” 


(4) Mackay of Uganda. 


One of the men who answered Stanley’s 
call was a young Scotchman, Alexander 
Mackay. He was a machinist who had 
always wanted to be a missionary, so when 
he read the letter from Uganda he said at 
once, “I will go.” 


Mackay had many difficulties to overcome 
before he finally reached the Kingdom of 
Uganda two and a half years after leaving 
home. He was warmly welcomed by King 
Mtesa, who gave him and his companions 
huts to live in, and food to eat. He built 
them also a mission house and a school, 
and listened attentively to their messages 
from “The Book.” 


The people loved to watch Mackay in his 
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workshop and wondered at his tools, his 
blacksmith’s forge, and his grindstone. His 
magic lantern, too, was a marvel to them, 
and they never tired of the pictures he 
showed them. 

But they liked better to see him work 
than to work themselves, for they thought 
this should be left for women and slaves! 
In time, however, he taught them that 
work is no disgrace, and they learned to 
make many things. 

When the King’s mother died, Mackay, 
at the order of the King, made three coffins, 
the first of wood, the second of copper—it 
took almost all the copper in the Kingdom— 
and the third of wood, so large that it 
looked like a small house. The King 
thought in this way to show honor to his 
mother. 

It took Mackay nearly three weeks to 
make these three coffins, and when his 
work was done Mtesa was much pleased, 
while the people gave him the name ‘“Ugan- 
da’s white man of work.” 


(5) The Slave Boy who Became a Bishop. 


One morning abcut a hundred years ago, 
there was ‘great terror in a little village on 
the west coast of Africa. The Mohamme- 
dan slave-raiders were coming, and the men 
hurried to prepare for the defence of the 
village, while the women and children were 
told to hide themselves in the forest near by. 


Among those captured that day were a 
boy of ten, his mother and two sisters. 
They were sold to different masters in the 
same town, and so for a short time were 
able to see each other now and then. 


Soon, however, the boy was again sold, 
and changed masters so often that he lost 
all knowledge of his family, and even of 
his own whereabouts, for they always travel- 
led at night. 

At last he was bought by Portuguese 
merchants, who put him, with a cargo of 
slaves, on a ship which, the very same day, 
was captured by a British man-of-war. 
The boy was taken to Sierra Leone, and 
placed in the care of English missionaries, 
who taught him reading, writing and car- 
pentry. He became a Christian, and was 
baptized Samuel Adjai Crowther. 


As he was quick to learn, he was ‘given 
a college education, and after a few years 
went back to his old home as a missionary. 
Here, to his joy, he found his old mother 
again; she became his first convert, and 
came to live in his home, 

After many years of faithful service, 
Crowther was called to England in 1864, 
and was made Bishop of the Niger region. 
He returned to Africa and for twenty-seven 
years labored faithfully for his people. He 
died in 1891 at the age of eighty-one. 


Be severe with yourself, but gentle with 
other folks. 
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BACK-DGOR RECOMMENDATIONS. 


“Which boy will you have?” asked Mr. 
Ames. 

He was going away for a week, and he 
wanted to invite one of the neighbor boys 
to stay with Mrs. Ames, and be ready to 
run errands. Of course, he meant to pay 
well the boy who was selected. 

“T think Vll have Jimmie White,” said 
Mrs. Ames. 

Mr. Ames looked surprised. Jimmie was 
the poorest boy in the neighborhood. There 
were others older and better looking and 
cleverer. 

“Youre wondering why,’ said Mrs. 
Ames. “I'll tell you. When Jimmie goes 
out in the back yard to cut wood for his 
mother, the cat comes and rubs against 
his legs, the dog jumps all over him, the 
little neighbor girl comes to the fence to 
show her dolly, and Jimmie’s own small 
brother comes running to help. Those are 
his recommendations. I know he has a 
kind heart, and I like that better than 
almost anything else. 

“There was another boy I thought of, but 
I saw him kick his dog yesterday, and he 
torments the younger children on the way 


to school. He slaps his little sister, and 
whines when his mother asks him to do 
an errand. 


“He takes off his hat, and speaks to me 
very politely when I am calling on his 
mother, and if he tried, he could be a 
splendid bey. But I’ve been looking up 
back-door recommendations, and he doesn’t 
stand the test.” 

Mr. Ames then understood. “If boys and 
girls could only know that some one is 
often taking their measure when they are 
off guard!” he said. 

Then he went over to ask Jimmie’s 
mother if she could spare him for a week. 

“Two dollars, mother, for just helping 
after school?’ cried Jimmie. “I’d have 
thought it was pay enough to stay over 
there, and take care of the pony, and get 
a chance to look at the books and pictures 
in the evening. I wonder how they came 
to choose me!’”—Journal and Messenger. 


IN A HOLY MOSLEM CITY. 


In entering the city of Meshed, Persia, 
the Presbyterian Mission has invaded for 
the first time with the Christian message 
the great province of Khorasan, where there 
has until now been no proclamation of the 
Gospel. 

This province, which occupies the north- 
east corner of the kingdom bordering on 
trans-Caspian Russia and Afghanistan, is as 
large as the empire of Germany, and con- 
tains a population of near 2,000,000 souls. 

Meshed, the chief city of Khorasan, con- 
tains the shrine which is one of the most 
sacred places in the Moslem world. 
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STORIES OF WHAT CHRIST DID 
ON SUNDAY. 


Junior Y. P. Topic, 28 Feb. 


By Rev. W. M. RocueEsteErR, D.D. 
(Luke VI.: 1-10). 


How grateful we should be that these 
stories of Jesus’ Sabbath life have come 
down to us. A much loved writer has 
said:— 

“Four things a man must learn to do 

If he would make his calling true; 

To think without confusion clearly, 

To love his fellow man sincerely, 

To act from honest motives purely. 

To trust in God and Heaven securely. 


All of these were true of Jesus at all 
times, but the first of the four seems 
specially true of Him in relation to the 
Sabbath. He thought “without confusion, 
clearly,’ and now we have the benefit of 
His clear thinking and plain speaking as 
well as of His example to guide us in the 
right use of the Lor ’s Day. 


This we must learn and should all learn 
early. No saying is truer than that one 
taught to children not so frequently now as 
in former days,— 


“A Sabbath weil spent brings a week of 
content 
And strength for the toils of to-morrow.” 


We all therefore need to discover the art 
of spending it well; in this the example of 
Jesus is our best guide. 


He does not tell us what not to do. It 
is very irritating to have a lot of “dont’s” 
or “you musn’t’s” only thrown at us, and it 
is also very profitless. 


Nor is it very much better to have piled 
up for us a great heap of things to do, that 
no one can remember and that will only 
confuse and discourage. 

He is our best helper in Sabbath-keeping 
who will show us the main highway with- 
out naming all the cross-roads and by-paths. 

New Testament stories, which you should 
read, of what Christ did, help after that 
fashion, bidding us think on the Sabbath 
of a few things only, and these the ‘great 
things. 

All that we learn therefore from these 
stories and from what else we gather of 
Jesus’ Sabbath life, may be said to teach 
us what to make Sunday with respect to the 
other days. 


(1) Different. 


Everybody knows that continuous drop- 
ping of water wears away the stone. If 
one had no change from the week’s work, 
and even pleasures, body and mind would 
soon show “wear and tear.” 

If the harpist were to play on one string 
only. how wearisome and disappointing his 
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attempt to please! Sunday brings change. 
It is the day that is different; and there- 
fore it brings rest and new pleasures. 


When Jesus spent his days at the car- 
penter’s bench, did he ply his trade on 
Sabbath also Surely not. Even His 
enemies did not accuse Him of this. 


The week is for work; Sunday for rest. 
The week for the things of this world; 
Sunday for the things above this world. 
And in this youth finds delight, and quite 
readily, under wise guidance, lays aside even 
the games of other days to find higher plea- 
sure in worthy Sunday occupation. 


(2) Better. 

Sunday might be different but worse. 
Many thus make it, specially those who find 
their own pleasure on God’s holy day. Not 
that the things of Sunday should have no 
place in week days, but that Sunday is the 
day for special attention to higher things. 


One of these, and most important, is 
worship. How beautiful to see the spirit 
of reverence in children! It is the parent 
of all virtues. How ‘grateful a spectacle to 
see the young throng God’s house and join 
in its devotions! 


Sunday may be the great home day also. 
There is no work and no school that day; 
so what a time it is for love and help, for 
parents and children to enter into each 
other’s confidences, to sing together, and to 
give time to good reading. 

Do children like stories from the Bible, 
or missionary tales? C me and see? 

But the day is not compiete without help- 
fulness outside the home circle. If we can- 
not heal like Jesus we can help. So if it be 
a visit to the hospital, or a call upon the 
poor, or some flowers here, or food there, 
it will be exactly, in our way, ‘What Christ 
did’ on the Sabbath. 

(3) Brighter. 

Many, sad to say, would ask, can this be 
so? Sunday a brighter day than any other? 
Yes! and it may be the ‘brightest of the 
seven.” The hymn rightly calls it a “day of 
rest and gladness,’ not sadness. 

That side of it we must thank Jesus for, 
The teachers of His time made the Sabbath 
very severe. They darkened the room. 
Jesus drew back the curtains, raised the 
blinds and let the “‘blessed sunshine in.” 


We should be very thankful to Him for 
this; and because on the Lord’s Day we 
think of the greatest and most 'gladsome 
event of all time, the resurrection of Jesus, 
it should be a brighter day than the Sab- 
bath of the Jews. 


Happy they who have grateful memories 
and sweet experiences of Sunday’s bright- 
ness. 

One of England’s great men, a Chief 
Justice, used to say that the sweetest 
memories of childhood were of Sunday. 
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THE FRIENDS HE CHOSE. 
Junior Y. P. Topic, March ‘Vth. 


By Rey, R. B. CocHRANE, M.A., WoopstTock. 
(Luke 6 13-16.) 


Let us try to find out something about the 
twelve friends and followers, who 
enjoyed the great privilege of daily com- 
panionship with their new-found Lord. 

No two of them were alike. Each disciple 
had his own distinct personality. Simon 
Peter was the impulsive leader and spokes- 
man; Andrew, the personal worker who 
was always bringing his acquaintances one 
by one to his Master and Lord. 

John was the loving and gentle disciple, 
and James, his brother, the ardent, intense 
man who was known for his outbursts of 
indignation in the presence of evil. 

Philip was the slow thinker, the one who 
poncered long before he made decisions and 
who often saved the hasty Peter from 
foolish word and deed. 


Bartholomew, or Nathaniel, was of the 
opposite type. He was a quick-witted man, 
able to get to the heart of a problem easily 
and rapidly. 

Thomas has always been known in the 
Church as the doubting and despondent 
disciple; although the whole truth about 
him is that, with the assistance of Jesus, 
he fought his way through his doubts to 
faith and trust. 


Matthew was the only one of the twelve 
to leave a disreputable business to follow 
the Man of Nazareth. 


Or: James the Less, we know nothing 
more than his name. He worked for others 
quietly and the world never knew of his 
deeds of love. 


Thaddaeus was the narrow, bigoted mem- 
ber of the band, who was always harping 
on the special love God had for the Jewish 
race. 


Simon, the Zealot, supplied the enthusiasm 
for the twelve, while Judas, “who also 
betrayed Him,” was the “black sheep” of 
the company, a man _of great possibilities 
and good intentions whose moral weakness 
caused his downfall. 


It is surely helpful to all young Chris- 
tians to remember that Jesus never chooses 
His friends and followers from any one 
class or type. He has work still for all 
kincsS of men and women. There is room 
in the Lord’s service for the exercise of all 
sorts of gifts. 


It is an equally comforting thowght to 
learn that all the friends Jesus chose were 
from the humbler walks of life. All were 
obscure and mostly poor. Any power or 
influence they possessed as disciples was the 
result of their contact with their Divine 
Master. 
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He asked not of them great wealth or 
great social position or great natural 
powers; all the greatness He required was 
great faith and trust in Him. It is still so. 
No matter how young or inexperienced or 
obscure a disciple of Christ may be, he ean 
be used in Christian service if his life is 
only fully surrendered to the dominance of 
Jesus. 


It is interesting to note also that there 
were at least three sets of brothers among 
the disciples,—Peter and Andrew, James and 
John, Matthew and James the Less. 


It is equally significant that probably five 
of the twelve came from near the same 
place,—Bethsaida, the harbor town of Caper- 
naum, 


Neither did any of them set out on any 
mission alone. Every man always had a 
companion—two by two they journeyed 
everywhere. 


These simple facts show that Jesus appre- 
ciated the need of congenial and helpful 
fellowship among Christian workers. He 
knew the value of sympathetic co-operation. 
Fach disciple was stronger when his co- 
laborer was a brother, a fellow-townsman, 
or an intimate friend. 


We all recognize that this is equally true 
to-day. Better work can always be done, 
not with strangers, but side by side with 
those whom we love and understand. 


Not one of the twelve was perfect. 
They were all weak and human. Their 
Master could not always depend on them. 
In the supreme crisis of His life, “they all 
forsook Him and fled.” 

Yet, realizing their imperfections, Jesus 
chose them to be His friends and com- 
panions. Recognizing their weaknesses, He 
nevertheless sent them out as His ambassa- 
dors. Notwithstanding their limitations, He 
changed all but Judas into useful workers 
for Him. 

Let no young disciple hesitate and despair 
because of his failings or faults. Let him 
but accept the proffered friendship of Jesus 
Christ, let him but answer the “Follow Me” 
with a life-devotion,—and the Master will 
use him somewhere and somehow in the 
world’s proad field of service. 


The Sunday School in Northern Saskat- 
chewan has been greatly extended along all 
lines and attendance has increased over 100 
per cent. 


The most gratifying fact of all, however, 
is that a much larger number than ever 
before have united with the church on pro- 
fession of faith, one Presbytery reporting 
an increase in this regard of 120 per cent. 


On every hand there is cause for great 
gratitude to God for willingness and 
strength on the part of the church to do 
these trings.—Colin R. Young, Supd’t. 
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THE CHURCH’S RESPONSIBILITY 
TC THE NON-CHURCH GOER. 


By Rev. F. A. Ropinson, B.A. 


(Secretary of Evangelism, The Board of 
Social Service and Evangelism). 


Mor the Record. 


“Don’t talk to me about religion, there 
ain’t any”! 

These words were spoken a few years ago 
to a student missionary by a poor sewing 
woman in a wretched garret in a New York 
tenement house. It was the first visit of its 
kind that she had had for several years. 

“I never rest” she continued, “my fingers 
are always going; I’ve never asked for a 
cent but what I’ve earned. 

“A few years ago, with the help of the 
children, I used to be able to make a dollar 
a day, and we got along pretty well; then 
prices were cut down and we made only 
ninety cents; then eighty-five and eighty, 
and now all we can make working at least 
fourteen hours a day is seventy-five cents. 

“I used to say: ‘Its God’s world, He’s run- 
ning things, and it must be alright somehow; 
but i don’t now; things aren’t right.’ ” 


Then those eyes that were sunk far into 
the sockets flashed upon the visitor as with 
voice trembling with mingled pathos and 
anger she said—‘“there are men who chuckle 
when they find a new way of bleeding a 
cent out of a starving woman and her child- 
ren. What do the churches care about us, 
except to wear some of the half-paid-for 
things we make”! 


The condemnation was not altogether de- 
served, but it is one instance, out of many, 
showing the gulf that has come between 
some people and the Church. 


While the non-church goer is by no means 
confined to the great cities, it is beyond all 
dispute that the strategic point in the con- 
test against wickedness, is in the modern 
great city. Here the revolutions are bred; 
here the faces of the poor are often ground; 
here may be found the modern Shylocks with 
their cursed sweatshops; here rises the bit- 
ter cry of the unemployed, and the wail of 
the thousands who receive little more than 
starvation wages. 

And because every thoughful optimistic 
man must feel that the hope of humanity is 
in the salvation of these people, we may well 
ask what the Church’s responsibility is in 
this matter. 


The work of our founder was above ail 
things else “to seek and to save that which 
was lost;” and as soon as we forget that— 
no matter how much we are educating or 
entertaining our individual congregations— 
80 soon may “Ichabod” be written over the 
door of the Church, for “the glory hath de- 
“parted.” 
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The Church is not in the world to save 
itselfi—to peacefully and selfishly supply its 
own need—but to extend its work until all 
men shall know its Lord and to realize that 
its responsibility to the great world ceases 
only with its possibility. 

The pastor, the officers, may have duties 
that centre around and within a particular 
organization, but their duties are far wider 
than the church in which they are called to 
serve. “Into all the world, to every crea- 
ture,” lifts a man -Teyond and above all 
local limitations. It makes his field broader 
than any walls can bound, or any streets 
mark off 

It makes him debtor to the barbarian as 
well as to the attractive and cultured Greek. 
Surely the Church is not to be separate from 
the world in any sense that removes its 
help and sympathy from it. The very func- 
tion of the wnurch is found in her organic 
relation to the community and her mission 
must be all-inclusive. The rich and the 
poor, the learned and the unlearned, the em- 
ployee and the employer alike claim her 
service. 


But, as members of the body of the 
Church, are we realising the ideais set for 
us by our Master? Are we not too often a 
little handful of select people out of the 
busy multitude; a handful, comfortable in 
its own small sheepfold; a handful that lets 
the outsider go on his c reless, ruinous way. 

We have a certain sorrow, but it is not the 
sorrow that leads to definite self-sacrificing 
love to save them. Verily we are all guilty! 
We see the wounded and the fallen, but how 
often like the priest and the Levite we pass 
by on the other side. 

Our Settlement and other city workers 
again and again find men and women herded 
together in tenements, in such a way as to 
make decency and virtue almost impossible. 
Dwelling places abound where men and 
women are living and sleeping the year 
round amidst unspeakable filth with vice. 

Even a limited personal experience shows 
one that cruelty, crime and depths of infamy 
are there, which pen can scarcely exagger- 
ate. 


And these conditions are brought about 
through “individuals” and these individuals 
have votes, and these votes help to make the | 
laws which have relations to the world. In 
these dens where squalid poverty and un- 
blushing lawlessness abound, families are 
being rearedwhich create environments that 
defy the Church, and threaten the founda- 
tions of the State. 

To spend a few months amidst such 
scenes is apt to make the man unused to 
such sights, hopeless of the welfare of the 
future generations. But, thank God, we 
believe in the power of the Gospel—not a 
gospel of theory, but a Gospel that can be 
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preached in a practical way to these hungry, 
wretched multitudes, and poor, neglected, 
starving children. 

No depravity is beyond the reach of Christ- 
ian love. The trouble lies largely in the 
fact that in the past we did not get near 
enough to these people either in a physical 
or a spiritual sense. 


It is not a satisfactory method to plant 
“missions” in their midst, and have people 
come in for a few hours service each week. 
We are, from the view point of these down- 
cast people, too much removed from them in 
any such work. 


Harnest people, not too long but too ex- 
clusively, have prayed for these suffering 
ones—prayed with tear-stained faces—but 
the prayer that is most needed is the prayer 
that wears out the soles quicker than the 
knees. 


What is needed is a love that manifests 
itself through the human touch. 

Christ entered the city with its wretched- 
ness. He touched the open sore with His 
own hands, and that is the lesson we have 
been slow to learn—the need of the personal 
Christlike touch. 


There are probably many of our city 
churches where this class of people would 
be welcome, but the very location, and in 
some cases, the extravagant furnishings, for- 
bid their entrance. It isn’t enough to say 
“Oh well that should not be so, they ought 
to be willing to go to these churches.” The 
fact is they do not go, and if as a new 
preacher says, “Mulberry Street will not go 
to Fifth Avenue, Fifth Avenue must be will- 
ing to go to Mulberry Street, or to its vici- 
Hivys, 

As workers for God we are to be aggres- 
sive, and must use every effort to bring these 
people into the healthy atmosphere of a 
working, active Christian church. By that 
means we may hope to bring about their per- 
manent reformation. Splendid service along 
these lines is being rendered by certain of 
our city churches, 


Necessarily the process of the reclamation 
of these districts will be slow, but the people 
reached will carry back to their homes trans- 
forming influences. 


One who sees what our own denomina- 
tion is doing through’ Social Service and 
Kivangelism cannot but thank God for the 
men and women who are ready to go where 
these people are; to live where they live; 
to study their problems from their own 
standpoint, and to help them to higher planes 
of living. One has truly said: ‘Those 
who are physically miserable, as a rule, need 
to be made comfortable before they listen 
to the preacher.” 


Any one looking carefully into the Settle- 
ment work of our church must be deeply 
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impressed not only by its possibilities but 
by its achievements. Under the wise super- 
vision of Miss S. L. Carson and her workers, 
in St. Christopher House, Toronto—Chal- 
mers’ Home, Montreal—and Robertson In- 
stitute, Winipeg, work is being accomptishec 
in certain districts that may be described in 
the words of a city pastor as “little shori 
of miraculous.” 


The people who once thought the Church 
had no message for them have, by the com- 
pulsion of a wise and loving ministry, as- 
sumed a new attitude toward it, and are 
gadly availing themselves of its companion- 
ship and guidance. 


The non-chureh goer in many of our vil- 
lages, towns, and cities, is not antagonistic 
to the Church, but he has become indifferent. 
and oftentimes one loving act of interest will 
bring him in. We need to find him out in 
the communities in which we labour and if 
we fail to reach him, let another and still 
another tactfully try; until we are bound 
to feel that we have done all possible to 
bring to him the blessings of the church of 
God. 

In an Ontario town of one thousand of a 
population, a pastor’s wife became burdened 
by the fact that numbers never entered a 
church and the Church seemed to exercise 
little direct ministry towards them. She 
systematically visited them and wrote to 
them. 


A few Sabbaths ago a score of these people 
met in a place appointed, and a most help- 
ful and enlightening service and confer- 
ence was held, and. on these people’s own 
initiative the meetings are to be continued 
in the church, and undoubtedly many of 
them will soon be led into participating in 
the regular church activities. 

Only after every possible means have 
peen taken to win the “lost sheep,” shall we 
have fully discharged our responsibility as 
co-workers with God, 

“Preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

“Yet if thou warn the wicked and he turn 
not from his wickedness, nor from his wick- 
ed way, he shall die in his iniquity; but thou 
hast delivered thy soul.” 


The best tree is not the one of oceautiful 
and perfect symmetry, but that which 
bears the finest fruit. The best church is 
not the one of beautiful edifices but that 
which sends out the most men and women 
to declare all the counsel of God. 


It is reasonable that if He purchased me, 
He should have me; it is reasonable that 
if for me He shed His blood, my life should 
be yielded to His service who paid the 
price; it is my “reasonable service’ that if 
I partake of His gifts, I should put my life 
under His government. 
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WOMEN IN A MINING TOWN. 
The Life of a Wife and Mother. 


(By Mrs. JAMES Hoop, CUMBERLAND, B.C.) 


On coming into this city on a rainy day, 
as it was my lot to do, one will at once ex- 
claim, “Oh, what a dirty place!” The red- 
dish brown mud underfoot and the black 
coal smoke from the chimneys settling over 
all in a greasy black pall inakes everything 
look black and gloomy, and even the men 
are black as they return from the mines. 


But the next day the sun shines, and a 
wonderful change appears. The ‘grass is 
green as it only can be in a climate like 
ours. The mountains, with snowcapped 
heads, catch the rays of the sun and reflect 
their brightness. One forgets the blackness 
of yesterday, and the whole town seems 
cleaner. 

And yet a mining town is not, and never 
can be, bright, although a good many 
people have beautified their grounds with 
green grass, flowers and climbing roses. 


The houses, when built by the company; 
are exactly alike. Walking down the mid- 
dle of the street seems like walking down 
the middle of a pod of peas; and yet no 
one makes the mistake of entering a neigh- 
bor’s house, and inside, the individuality of 
each house-wife is seen. 


Here we have the home tastefully and 
comfartably furnished; then one clean and 
homelike, and then, perhaps, the next one 
occupied by an overburdened mother, who, 
seemingly, has given up the struggle with 
dirt and it runs rampant over all. 

But women who have never lived in a 
mining town cannot realize the difficulties 
with which these women have to contend. 


What “Three Shifts’ Involves. 


There are three shifts in the mines, and 
the men have a week in each shift. The 
husband may go out to work one week at 
half-past six in the morning, if his work 
is at a distance, necessitating a very early 
breakfast; returning on the half-past three 
train, he at once wants his hot dinner. 


The next week he goes at tw.o-thirty in 
the afternoon, having dinner just before 
he goes; returning at half-past ten he must 
have something to eat before going to bed. 


The following week he goes at eleven at 
night, comes home in the early morning, 
when breakfast must be ready. And one 
woman may have husband and one or two 
sons, each in a different shift. So imagine, 
if you can, how that household can be run 
systematically. 


In addition to this, the men’s buckets, 
which contain their lunch, must be filled. 
This is a granite can, or rather two, one 
fitting into the other, with a tight cover. 
In the bottom one is the tea, milk or what- 
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ever he drinks, and in the upper the bread, . 
cake and pie. “Meals ready at all hours” 
can truly be said of these women and 
homes; and then over all each woman has 
that constant dread of her loved one being 
brought home to her, maimed or dead. 


One of the sad sides of life in a mining 
town is that one meets Many a@ woman in 
black who has lost a husband ora son, 
suddenly snatched away from her side; and 
yet the other members of the family will 
continue their work in the same place. 


After “Pay Day” and “Sunday 
Observance.” 


All of interest centres around pay day, 
which is the Saturday nearest the fifteenth 
of the. month. Bills are all made out then, 
and presented on Monday. 


Concerts, dances, and anything for which 
money is needed are arranged to take place 
that week. For, like the sailor, the miner 
cannot keep his money long. Good-hearted, 
generous, and, alas, too often drunken, he 
soon spends his pay and must do without 
until another pay day comes around. 

And just here we have the greatest curse 
of our mining city—drink. Four bars, 
three wholesale houses and a brewery, al! 
doing a flourishing trade, must, of necess- 
ity mean a lot of drinking. Many a poor 
woman dreads pay day on that account . 


Passing down the main street at night 
and looking in at the bar door as some 
poor unfortunate staggers out, one sees 
men lined up three or four deep, waiting 
their turn. God pity them; they have a 
hard struggle to break away from it. 

No one under the influence of liquor is 
allowed to enter the mines, as too many 
lives are at stake. One wonders to see 
these men, reeling down the street, swear- 
ing and shouting, when one thinks of the 
dangerous life they lead, and yet they are, 
generally speaking, indifferent to it, and 
almost regardless of God. 


Sunday is spent as a day of pleasure. 
Football, sports of all kinds, picnics and 
many forms of amusement are carried on 
on Sunday, and yet most of these men came 
from homes of a religious atmosphere in 
the east and the old land. It truly seems 
as if we left our religion behind when we 
have crossed the Rockies. 


Four churches minister to the spiritual 
wants of these people. The morning ser- 
vices are noted for the poor attendance, but 
at the evening service the attendance is 
exceedingly good; and one Adult Bible Class 
has @ membership of seventy-three, the 
majority of whom are young men. 

This class, though only recently organ- 
ized, has done good work, and is attempt- 
ing to live up to its motto: “For Christ and 
Sociability.” If we can only win these 
young men to Christ, what a ‘grand lift in 
the right direction would be given our 
town.—Westminster Hall Magazine. 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
REcors the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of minisiers. If not given in the ReEcorD 
it is because they are not received. 


General Assembly, 
Kingsten, lst Wednesday of June, 1915. 


Synod of Maritime Provinces. 
St. John, Ist Tuesday OCectober, 1915. 
. Sydney, Sydney, 2 Feb., 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Hawkesbury, 2 Mar., 10.45. 

. Pictou, New Glasgow, 2 Mar., 12.45. 

. Wallace, Oxford, 16 Feb., 2.30 p.m. 
Truro. 

Halifax. 

Lunenburg, Yarmouth, 2 Mar., 9.30 a.m. 
St. John, St. John, 16 Mar., 10.00 a.m. 

. Miramichi, Chatham, $ Mar., 11.30 a.m. 
. P.E.1., Charlottetown, 2 Mar. ‘ 
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Synod of Montreal and Gttawa. 
Sherbrocke, 2nd Tuesday May, 1915. 


11, Quebee, Sherbrooke, 2 Mar., 2 p.m. 
12. Montreal, Montreal, 9 Mar., 10 a.m._ 
18. Giengarry, Cornwall, 2 Mar., 1.30 p.m. 
14, Ottawa, Ottawa, 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Renfrew, 15 Feb., 7.30 p.m. 
16. Brockville, Brockville, 2 Mar., 2 p.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday October, 1915. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, 9 Mar, 10 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 9 Mar., 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 20 Apl., 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Tor., first Tues., each month. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 9 Mar., 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 9 Mar., 10 a.m. 

24. North Bay, Powassan, March. 

25. Temiskaming, New Liskard, March. 
26. Algoma, Sault Ste. Marie, 1 Mar., 8 p.m. 
27. Sudbury, Copper Cliff, 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 
28. Owen Sd., Owen Sd., 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 
29. Saugeen, Palmerston, 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 
30. Guelph, Guelph, 16 Mar., 10.30. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Last Monday of April, 1915. 


31. Hamilton, Hamilton, 2 Mar., 9.30 a.m. 
32. Paris, Woodstock, 9 Mar., 11 a.m. 

33. London, London, 2 Mar., 10.30. 

34. Chatham, Chatham, 9 Mar., 10.30. 

35. Sarnia, Sarnia, 2 Mar., 11 a.m, 

36. Stratford, Stratford, 23 Feb., 10 a.m. 
37. Huron, Hensall, 22 Feb., 8 p.m. 

38. Maitland, Wingham, 2 Mar., 2.30 p.m. 
39. Bruce, Paisley, 2 Mar., 11 a.m. 
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Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday Nov., 1915. 


40. Superior, Port Arthur, Call of Mod. 

41. Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 

42. Rock Lake, Morriston, 9 Feb., 2 p.m. 
43. Glenboro, Rathwell, Ist Tues. Feb. 

44, Portage la Pra., Portage, 16 Feb. 

45. Dauphin. 

46. Minnedosa, Minnedosa, 2 Mar., 1.30 p.m 
47. Brandon, Brandon, 22 Feb., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Regina, 1915. 


48. Yorkton, Lanigan, 16 Feb., 2 p.m. 

49. Abernethy, Rocanville, 2 Feb., 8. 

50. Qu’Appelle, Broadview, 9 Feb. 

51. Arcola, Manor, 16 Feb., 2 p.m. 

52. Alameda, Estevan, Feb. Call of Mod. 
53. Weyburn, Weyburn, 1 Feb, 1 p.m. 

54. Regina, Regina, 22 Feb., 7 p.m. 

55. Moose Jaw, Moose Jaw, Feb. 

56. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 2 Feb., 7 p.m. 
57. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, 2 Feb., 2 p.m. 
58. Battleford. 

59. Kindersley, Rosetown, 2 Feb., 2 p.m. 
60. Swift Current, S. Current, 2 Feb., 8 p.m 


Ist Tuesday Nov., 


Synod of Alberta. 
Red Deer, Last Tres. April, 1915. 


61. Vermillion, Vermillion, Call of Mod. 
62. Edmonton, Edmonton, 9 Mar., 10 a.m. 
63. Lacombe, Camrose, 17 Feb., 10 a.m. 
64. Red Deer, Olds, March. 

65. Castor, Stettler, 18 Feb. 

66. Calgary, Calgary, 9 Mar., 9 a.m. 

67. Medicine Hat. 

68. High River, Nanton, 17 Feb., 10.36 a.m. 
69. Macleod, Taber, Feb. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Vancouver, First Tues. April, 1915. 


70. Kootenay, Fernie, B.C., Feb. 

71. Kamloops, Feb., 1915. 

72. Cariboo, Fort George, Call of Mod. 

73. Westminster, Vancouver, 2 Mar., 10 a.m 
74. Victoria, Victoria, 24 Feb., 10 a.m. 


DO YOU WANT A DEACONESS? 


Graduates of the Presbyterian Missionary 
and Deaconess Training Home _ will be 
ready for appointment by the end of March. 


Applications will be considered in the 
order in which they are received. Congre- 
gations or Boards of the Church desiring 
the services of a deaconess or student dea- 
coness should apply at once to Miss M. A. 
Crombie, 60 Grosvenor Street, the Secretary 
of the Board. 


Our Church Register 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Inductions Into 


Hstevan, Sask., Dec, 1, Mr. S. O. Nixon. 

Tilsonburg, Ont., Dec. 21, Mr. Edwin 
Smith. 

Buxton and Raleigh, Ont., Dec. 29, Dr. Hay, 

Hagersville, Ont., Jan. 8, Mr. J. M. White- 
law. 

Lynedoch, Ont., Jan. 19, Mr. G. M. Ross. 

Parsboro, N.S., Jan, 14, Mr. V. M. Purdy, 

AS 


Sherbrooke, N.S., Feb. 2, Mr. G. A. Logan. 


Resignations of 
Pontypool, Ont., Mr. Jas. Ross. 
Calls from 


Cedarville and Esplin, Ont., to Mr. R. H. 
Gale of Alma, Ont. 


Chesterville, Ont., to Mr. T. B. McCorkin- 
dale of Lakefield, Ont. 


Georgetown, P.E.I., to Mr. J, A. Greenless. 


Paris, Ont., to Mr. J, C. Nicholson of Sher- 
brooke, Que. 

St. Andrew Church, North Vancouver, 
B.C., to Mr. J. S. Muldrew of Point Douglas, 
Winnipeg. 

Bridgeburg and Fort Erie, Ont., to Mr. C. 
H. Lowry of Newcastle, Ont. 

Madoc, Ont., to Mr. W. S. MacTavish, Ph.D., 
of Dominion Alliance. 


Gravel Hill and Monkland, Ont., to Dr. J. 
G. McIver late of Okotoks, Alta. 


James Black Mem., Winnipeg, to Mr. J, W. 
Little of Shoal Lake, Man. Accepted. 


Knox Church, Peterboro, Ont., to Mr. J. A. 
MacKenzie of Lachute, Que. 


Union Church, Hopewell, N.S., to Mr. A. 
D. Stirling of Scotsburn, N.S. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 


Rev. George Robert Fasken, B.A., minis- 
ter of St. Paul’s Church, Toronto, died in 
Toronto, 19 January, aged fifty-two years. 

Rev. William Moore, D.D., pastor emeri- 
tus of Bank St. Church., Ottawa, died in 
Ottawa, 17 January, aged seventy-seven 
years, 

Rev. W. D. Armstrong, D.D., pastor emeri- 
tus of St. Paul’s Church, Ottawa, died in 
Ottawa, 17 January, aged seventy years. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF 
ASSEMBLY. 


Presbyteries are reminded that they are 
encouraged by the general assembly to for- 
ward to the convener of the Board to strike 
Standing Committees, “the names and 
addresses of any who in their opinion, pos- 
sess special qualifications for service on any 


of the Standing Committees.” (Assembly 
minutes of 1909, page 61). 
Except for special reasons, only the 


names in the 1915 column are affected this 
year. Nominations should reach me not 
later than lst May, 


S. H. Eastman, Convener, 
Port Stanley, Ont. 
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Che Church ) Funds, West. 


SUMMARY OF OF RECEIPTS. 


Home Missions............ $7,494.69 


Sorewan St. Jno. ss 
Tor., W. G. Armst’g 
W oodlands. : 
Korboltoneg. 3 = 
Guelph, St. And. 
Tor., Victoria bbe 
Whitby. 


During March 1 to} \wenand ss. 
December. Dec. 31. aeeriern 
$60,965.07! rm 


yrunimond Hill 8s. 


Foreign Missions......... 8,982.65 32,706.80//)(sivpod. 
Widows’ & Orphans’ Fd. 348.00 837.00/Rv. J. Cumberind 
Aged Ministers’ Fund.. 431.75 —1,178.45|iftarnoy’ Swe 
Assembly Fund........... 175.78 1,445.05 Bh oA ae poiey 
Pte.-aux-Trembles....... 922.50 2,871.30] Owen S., friend . . 
Socl. Serv. Evangelism. 1,079.90 7,494.40)", Girard Graham 
Sab. Scl. & Y.P.S......... 1,053.90 13,129.73 io Hat catary 
Deaconess Home......e0s. 21.00 87.00) \Wmstown, St. And. 
Montreal College......... 97.00 22800) ae 
Queen’s College........... 29.00 138.00) “nnwich ss . 
Knox College..s.csceees. 138.00 493.00| Gaara, fiend 
Manitoba College........ 57.00 255.00 ao WSe. And: 
Saskatchewan College.. 215.00 661.00! Beechwood. aes 
Robertson College........ 13.00 57.00 DL ae nae 
Westminster Hall........ 1.00 58.00) 'luntsville ss . 
Teeswater . . 
at ome Beckwith 
RECEIVED DURING DECEMBER. See 
At the Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, Guilt, re pee 
Embro. 


, by Rev. John Somerville, D.D., 
_, and divided among the Funds 
as directed by the Donors. 


Cnrtario. 


Carluke . 

Est. Ann Crellin. 
Colborne 
Dorchester. 
Chisholm. 
W’minster, 
McIntosh . 
Rockwood 8s. : 
Tor., Dufferin ss. 
Vaughan, St. A. ss. 
Rv. N. pe en SE 
non. Nigics , 


“St. 


Bothwell — ; é 
Tor., Oakwood > ee 
AHarriston, Guth. 
Mt. Hamilton ae 
Mrs. W. C. Brown, 
Prescott . . 

St. Mary’s, Kx. 
Brampton. 

Kirkhill. 

Hensall 8s. 


Rv. Hugh Cowan . 
Rv. J. B. Hamilton. 
Bethel ss. aad og ie 
Nairn. . - 
Crinan . 
Bothwell 
Paisley... 
St. Cath:, Kx... 
Elderslie & Sau- 
geen, 7 and 8 SS. 
Zephyr ss. . ‘5 
Daywood, Johnson i 
Seaforth : aie ze 
Cornwall, Kx 8S 4 
New Lowell Crna: 
ie JOR 3b ERS 
Alberton. 

Bear Creek. 


S. Ste. Marie, St. 


Rv. H. S. Graham. 
Rye Caelibbd Peace 
Winthrop. 

Sleeman 


“And. 


$70.90 
100.00 
100.00 
37.00 
21.00 
50.00 
55.00 
5.00 
8.48 
10.00 


10.00 
58.50 
45.00 
42.00 

8.00 


62.50 
125.00 
450.00 
235.00 

8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.80 

34.00 

64.90 

16.50 

78.00 
250.00 


.90) 
2.00 


8.00, 


Parkhill. . 
RywAw de Mann. Pe ar 
Ry. 2. Le. furnbull: 
Unionville 
Ridgetown. 
Dunwich. 
Belgrave. - 
Rv. R. Laird : 
Cotton Beaver ss. 
Napane@ss. esa ae 
Northeote, Barrs. 
Tor., Kew Beach 
Springfield. ‘ 
Ailsa Craig. 
Rv. DD. A; 
Hanbury ss. : : 
Tor., Peer Pk yme : 
Bathurst, S. Se 
Hillsdale. Ses 
Owen §&., Div. 
(zrimsby 
Port Dalhousie. 
Victoria Harbor. 
Nelson ss a ee 
Tait, 


Thomson 


Ry. Donald 
Nr seat 
Crysler. 
Ham., 
aux . 
Lor Chal. 
Ning, St. And. ; 
N. Bruce, St. And . 
Lor -bloore sae 
Tor., N. Broadv. 
‘ornwall friend 
Brigden’ 22%... oe. 
Lobo, elle sre eee 
Barrie, Chinese 
Blakeney ss. : 
Rv. - MacLeod. 
Fiiten. SNe a. 
Parry Sound. : 
Tor., Fvangel Hall. 
Hallville. aeas . 
Uy wile eee es 


St. Ino. wm 


15.00; Priceville . . - 
5.50|Swinton Park . 


. 1,000.00] Rv. 


St W'minster, St. 
Mt. Brydges, ae 
Avonbank Ce. 
N. Morningtn : 
RYVidia Ge gale 
300.00)Sellwood . . 
17.85] Riversdale. 
19.15)S. Nissouri. a's. 
20.90/Tor., Parkdale. . 
300.00! Brucefield . : 
100.00] Walkerville 
150.00) Newbury. 
13.60 Barton. 5 
2.00) “alamachie ss. 
100.00) Lieury ss. 
13.00;Burlington . . 
600.00/Mt. Pleasant ss : 
40.00) Fitzroy, Torbltn . 
100.00} Tolmie’s Cors ss. 
8.00|Roslin . . 
2.00/Tor., College, Mrs. 
25.00 Hanna Clove; 
36.00; Vaughan, St. Pa. 
41.00/Ham., St. Paul’s 
201.00 Burns’ SS s% 
150.00;}Embro. . 
200.00} Ham., McNab i 
75.00 Niag., St. And. 
3.00/Essa, Burns’. F 
8.00/Ntta., Stewarton. 
39.00 Woodstock (Est. 
36.00} Mrs. Pattulo) 
Carp, St. And. 
125.00/Garden Hill ss. 
A. H. Scott. 
17.00|Tor., Riverdale ss. 
33.00\Lond., Hamilton Rd. 


. 2,000.00 Reamsville. 


-100.00/St. Mary’s, Kx ss . 
250.00) Prigden fi : 
25.00/Tor., Dale ss. 
75.00 “linton. pe eae 
26.00|/ Exeter ss. . 
6.00)Streetsvil, St. ‘And. 
8.00/Glamis .. 
2.50;Rv. Hall Woods. 
255.00| RPotany ss... 
10.35}\V. Lorne. . 
55.00;/Tor., W’ minster ; 
40.00 Tor., Dovercourt. 
100.00 Aalt, Mrert Goldie . 
6.001S. Plympton . 


- 1,000.00 


Ss. 


2,500. 00) 


19.50) Wyoming. : 
100.00; Claude. . -.-- 
90.09], ollingwood. . .. - 
6.00;Nottawa .....-. 
100.00} Vernonvil ss. 
45:00)\ Hollen. 202.8 on <P ne 
100.00/Rv. J. A. Stewart . 
46.00)Carletn Pl., Zion ss 
7.20 |Nipissing . . - + ~ 
35.00] Wyoming ss. 
5.00/Chthm, Mrs. 
100.00} ron. .. 
7.00) Corbetton gs. F 
7.70! Churehill ss. . 2 
11.13)Lanestr, St. And. 2 
24:00) Cone SS: ae *) ers 
27.39/Curry Hill ss. Aw: 
200.00;}Goderich Tp Un ss. 
200.00]Chatham Tp., Cal. 
2.67; Blyth, friend 
1.001N. Gower. . . - 
5.00' Yernonville ss. 
24.50; Niag.-on-Lake, St. A. 
75.00 Whitechureh. ‘ 
6.00;/|Embro, Mrs. Murray 
14.00 Motherwell. . - 
12.00] Otta., St. Paul . 
100.00 Chatham, ist ss. 
10.00 MAE Mee 
62.50/Rv. J. Stephen . Z 
113.00) Ham., Bet. McLel- 
100.00} lan-Scott. ... - 
25.00/Tor., Cooke’s ce. .- 
48.00|Scarboro, St. And. 
3.35| Malton. eit. e 
200.00; Agine’rt, mem Kx. 
37.00|] Barton ss. .. . 
300.00} Nertheote. . . 
200.00} Newmarket . ‘ 
8.00) Leaskdale, Zephyr 5 
220.00) Tor., Dovrert ce. . 
244.01 Kirkhill eed. een ic 
5.00! Latonas seu iste eases 
50.00 Gore Bay 
15.00 Rv. J. A. “McDonald 
68.00 Summerstown .. 
8.25 Wyevale . . . 
5.00 Rrantford. Farr é 
73.00 Tor., Dovrert .. . 
10.00 Ham., St. Pauls . 
Crowland SS. 8 
Grand Valley ss. 
Maxville ss. . 
Milverton ss. . 
Bolsover ss. . ; 
Rv. S. Lawrence. 
Burlington ... 
John Penman . 
Ophir ge seer- 
Brucefield, Un. . . 
Holstein ss, be ce . 
Palmerston 3 
Shannonville ss 
Westwood. .. 
Courtright. .. 
Tam... St. And. 
Shannonville ss 
beamsville ss. 
Dutton. v2 ihe 
John Laurence. 
Rousseau ss. .... 
Kemptville, Ex. B.C. 
Campbellford ss . 
White Lake. ... 
Stratford, Kx... 
Tor., Bonar ce. 
Burk’s Falls. . . 
53.75|S. Ste. M., St. And. 
50.00 W’minster, St. And. 
100.00}Cromarty. . . . 
25.00] First, Fasi..- 3 
23.60) Oro, Willis yPE : 
50.00 Stittsville £ 
18.55}Vyner .. : 
50.00 Collingwood | 7 ie 
60.00| Markham, mb . 
91.00|/Bethesda ss .. 
17.35)Sarnia, St. Pa. 
5.00 Brooke. Ture sc abe 
72.00;Oro, Esson ss. 
Woodlands : 
Nairn ss. ... 
Cranbrook ss 
Hensall. 


Came- 


56.40 
100.00 
1.30 
14.00 
7.10 
6.00 
23.90 
10.90 
17.00 
35.00 
5.00 


20.00 
5.00 
500.00 
3.00 
182.01 
300.00 
50.00 
42.00 
500.00 


300.00 
300.00 
11.00 


Crowland. 

Belmore. . 
Kemptville SS. 
Harrington. . 
Richmond Hill” 5S 
Tor., St. John’s . 
Wilton. : A 
Campbell’s Bay ss. 
Moose Creek ss 
Sonya. . 

St. George ss. 


Ottaw aielix i: 
Columbus. 
Sellwood. wer. 


Hrin’ ss. “. A 
Cache Bay Ss 2 
kenmore Ss. 
Fergus, Mel. 
Lowry . 
Bury’s Green. 
Smith Falls, 
Ratho ss. . 
Steelton .: ‘ 
Shy Aled sk Ratcliffe ‘ 
Rv. J. A. MclXeen 
Amherst Island. 
Amherstburg .. 
Riverdale ss 


chin.. 


Tor., 

Steelton . . 
Tor., Riverdale 
Underwood. = 
Guelph, Kx ss. . 
Tor., Queen E. 


Brockvil, St. Jno. ss 
Martintown ss. ‘ 
Ottawa, Chal. 

N. Lunenburg . 

N. Lunenburg ss 
Bolsover. 


Ham., St. Paul’s 
N. Caradoc. 2 
Seaforth ss 
Paisley. . 
Valetta, Fletcher. 
Crumlin. 2 
Fairbairn. 

Doon ss. 
Walton. 
Bridgden ss 
PUOrrItLOMl a0 sien cle 


Woodstock, Chal. 
Perth, Kx ss. 
Waterdown 
Jasper 
Sunridge ss. 
Richmond <&s 
Billings Bridge 
Ventnor, abc. .. 
Vaughan, Styeeae 
EK. Zorra. 
EVA OM. seeeses. Us G 
L. Shore, Ravnswd 
Blind River . : 
Langside. . 
Toronto .. 
Lindsay 
Oro, Guth. 
Carluke ce. . 
Frank Cockshutt. 
Brantfrd, Seecr 
McIntosh. Date 
Demorestville 
Pittsburg. . 
Pittsburg y w club. 
St. Catharines Kx. 
Listowel. ... 
W. Adelaide. 
Burns’ Ch... . 
Waubaushene .. 
Brucefield, Un. . 
Alvinston . . A 
Carluke. .. 
Morton. . . 
Holstein yps. 
Bowmanville ss... 
Rv. D. M. MacLeod. 
Rv. R. M. Phalen. . 
Markdale . F 
Est. D. McNeil 
EK. Gloucester. . 
Ardtrea, Wil ling 
Workers. cue ; 
Temnle Hill. . . 
Richard’s Landlng 


Marsboro . 
Wyman ss. 
River Desert. x 
Rv. Dr. A. Paterson 


Manitoba. 


Ikurnside . 
IGG Wil Dice e-menees ys 
has. Martin. 
HWumesville ss. 
Ninettes. . 
Seenal SS Go sc 
Gladstone. 
Dauphin. 
Wpg Augustine. 
La Riviere Sse 
Manitou ce 
Deloraine. 


Basswood. 

brandon, St. Paul 
Wpg, King mem 
Stonewall, Grass- 
mere, Brant, Argyl 
IiIphinstone ss : 
Alexander, 

Ninga 

Carroll. 
Rounthwaite. 
Oberon . wads 
Wpg., St. Giles’. 
PAIGE |S Sigs aet oe 
Shoal Lake, mb 
Shoal Lake ss. 
lairfax. 

Wpg, Riverview 
Rv. D. MacVicar 
Kemnay ss. . 
Dominion City ss 
Brown Lea ne 
Holland. 

Verona ss . 

Wpg, Robrtsn Mem’l 
Sperling. . 
Lyleton, friend — 
Cadurcis 

Russell. 
Minnedosa SS. ; 
Wpog., St. oglu 
Cartwright . . 
Ilartney, Yps. 
Ethelbert. 
Fairville. 
Oakburn 

EIST Nee 
Holmfield. 
Brandon, St. Pa. 


Ss 


Saskatchewan. 


Crieff ss .. 3 


Rv. G. B. McLennan 
Estevan, W’minster 
Saskat'n, W’mstr ss 
\ligh View. é 
Petrolia, Baildon 
Ruffalo Lake 
llayvward. 

Lipton ss ‘ 
Kstevan, W'mstr — Ss 
Rv. D. M. Buchanan 
Iillisboro’. Bc 
Broadacres 

Vonda. . 
Carlyle ss. . 
Pense, Cottonwood. 
Maple Creek ss 
Keddleston : 
Swift Current . 
Caron. i 
Watrous Ss. 
Westhazel. 

PleHy Lake. 

Leslie 3 
ishing Lake 
Lockwood, las 
Plenty. 

Tisdale. . . 

M. Forest. etc. 


15.00/Fairbank. 60.91 
141.00) I'airbank ss. . .. 3.70 
LESS OU City ssee << . 6.70 
15.00/Tor., Old St. ‘And. 3,000.00 
35.00 Kemptvile, Bixee Crab.) 
640.00} Port Albert. 7.00 
6.00} Warsaw. . 49.00 
7.00| Hawkesville. . . 20.00 
40.00;|\Chatham, N. St. "A. 80.00 
50.00) Tor., Dovercourt. 379.00 
5.0€| Clinton ss. t 10.00 
1,000.00| Unionville 15.80 
72.00|Teeswater. . 212.63 
10.00) Westwood. 87.00 
5.07;Burnstown ss. 25.00 
10.35| Milliken 16.00 
25.00) tlyth, yps. . . 36.00 
150.00, Grand Bend . 24.00 
3.00) Mimico. at 75.00 
22.00) (Westport. . 32.00 
17.00) E{untsville. 105.02 
5.00; Arnprior. . 280.00 
56.00) Holstein . . . 86.00 
8.10/Ton., St. And. Chin. 103.00 
6.10\Ham., Erskine . 700.00 
100.00,Oneida ss. . «ee set4.00 
29.00) Sydenham, St. Pa. 104.60 
8.45/ Tas. Stewart. ; 45.00 
77.66/ Vankleek Hill ss. 90.00 
135.00) Campbellville 150.00 
100.00) over , 29.50 
16.00) Proofline. 33.00 
300.00) )rillia ss. 36.50 
50.00! \Wilverton. ; : 2.00 
28.47) Otta., Erskine. . 1,450.00 
400.00| Jarratt. : - 400.00 
87.75| Thessalon . . 29.00 
20.00] ‘ochrane ss. 10.00 
78.00! Rurnbrae ss. 15.00 
500.00; Tor., Cowan. 196.52 
36.25 
50.00 
121.26 Quebec. 
35.00 
20.00;Rv. H. S. Lee. 8.00 
86.00! Marsboro. . 50.00 
1.00] ‘\vlmer, St. And. 50. 00) 
63.00; tv. M. Mcleod : 8.00 
95.00j;Rv. Thos. Bennett . 20.00 
25.00] )rmtsown. 22.00 
215.00) Westmount, ‘Stanley 300.00 
7.00] uachute. . P . 100.00 
164.00} “alleyfield SS a e000 
16.45|%v. G. C. Heine. 8.00 
1.00] “uorette. o ete Se Ore eae 00) 
50.00] \llan’s Corners ss. 4,10 
115.00] font., St. Matt. ss. 16.43 
10.60] “ote des Neiges . 61.00) 
79.00} larlow, Kenbe Rd. 18.00 
.35.50] *t. Geo. Kenbe Rd. 24.90 
100.00} lontreal West. . 230.00! 
46.65 piss? M. A. Wood- 
Zleto ine . 1,000.00 
54.50 Beanhar nois. 700.00 
16.00] -nlcartier ss . 2.00 
72.44| Uingwick 100.00 
122.00]Lachute. . . 200.00 
10.06]/Mont., Royal Law 
100.00] King’s Daughters . 10.00 
281.51|Mont., St. John’s 85.00) 1 
88.00| teorgetown ‘ss. 10.80 
31.00] Mont., Taylor. . 50.00, 
53.00; Mont., E. du Sauy’ r 15.00 
5.00 NJuebee, Chal. ss. 50.60 
476.00 Inverness. as 5.00 
200.00) femmingford . . . 15.00 
20.00]/St. Louis de Gonz. 118.00 
2.001 Stoneham oe su. 2.00 
42.00] Uachute. . 0000 
55.10} Mont., Erskine 35.90 
137.00 Ceorget’ Ty Levan GL. 15-00 
88.00/St. Gabrl de Brandn _ 10.00 
30.00|/Mrs. David Yuile & ‘ 
40.00) the Misses Yuile. 4,000.00 
6.50) Rockburn ; 30.00 
8.00] Vont., Calvin 200.00 
8.00) Dal. Mills, Cote St. 
20.001 Geo. . ae 244.00 
212.88] alleyfield ce. c 12.50, 
100.00|Riviere aux pet. Ss 3.00) 
Flgin. : 100. 00) 
10.00)Or mstown Vil. ss 49.00 
87.75] \thelstan. : 179.22 
35.00)Rv. J. L. George 5.60 


Shannonville, ete. 
lett’s Springs 
Campbellville 
Parkside. . . 


38.00 
25.00) 
25.00 


New Brunswick. 


15.00| Percy. 4.00 
5.00) Fleming 5.00 
43.00|Tessier. . ra xk 20.00 
8.00;'Grayson ... .. . 10.00 
Perdue . 43.50 
Parkbeg. meetin ld O0 
Saskatoon, St. Vh. 340.00 
$17.35 Indian Head. 500.90 
° 500 Swift Current la. 100.00 
25.00 Regina, Kx . . 2,070.00 
6.00 A bernethy. 347.10 
10.00 Ifowiedale. . ... 2.00 
6.0 Lewvan. 75.00 
500.00 Rv. D. J. Scott 10.00 
350.00 Broderick ss. 12.00 
300. “vo rlenside ss. . 18.00 
95 00 Regina, Ruth’n miss 4.20 
40. 00 Regina, Ruth'’n miss 
153.00 5S: Les Oe 1.20 
38. B ryceton Se alt: Bee 25.00 
495.00 Poldenhurst - 5.00 
BL. 10 Rv. E. MacQueen 13.3 
welso. . ede * 60.00 
120.03 Bankend. . 10.00 
Ca Alberta. 
00 
sa Dinton. oy 40.00 
60.00| Sunnydale ss. s 1.75 
58.00 Tongue Creek . 11.00 
200.00 Okotoks. wip Ahiare canele ae", 14.00 
6.50 Rv. A. W. K. Herd- 
10.00 man 6.65 
¢.50|\Frog Lake & Mooswa 3.75 
71.00 Grande Drairie. 8.00 
45.00 Calgary, Grace ss . 430.00 
15.15 Pairview cL ewe Siamese 2.3 
g.00}laresholm . . . . 70.00 
y2.qo/5even Persons. . . 5.00 
40.00 Mdmonton, Wmstr . 500.00 
96.00 W illowdale. 29.00 
68h Edmontn, Robrtsn ss 100.00 
50.00 Lone Butte. AU) 
131.75 Coleman ss . 9.00 
95.00 Med. Hat, ae Johns 
900.06! . SS: 4 125.00 
215.001. Marsboro’. 15.90 
6.851: ‘algary, Mrs. Alliott 50.00 
39 00 Strome . . wae 15.906 
70.00 Jah dle Lineker A 10.00 
65.00 
15.00 British Columbia. 
85.00 
99.00; ITaleyon. . . A BE ADT 
31.00/ Rv. J. A. Dow ee 8.00 
9200.00; Rv. J. L. ree ge 8.00 
Abbotsford. . . “ 5.00 
Veen les Munro - A 6.65 
South Arm. ... 30.00 
45 -\South Arm. ss. . . 12.00 
ear Kamloops, St. aug . 100.06 
125.00 Wernie . . . . 150.00 
97.50 Vancr. ist ss he eo 
795 Rv. W. J. Kidd. 8.00 
64.75 Proctor. . 7.50 
600.00 Mrs. C. S. Carter. 10.00 
37.00 Victoria, 1st ss 17.00 
3°00 ICS10 ie ere 40.00 
10.00 Quesnel Ais, 20.00 
8.00 E. Robson, J. “Irwin. 10.00 
20,00 Vaner, Mt. Pleas, 
10.03 yDs. A ere Cae en 5.00 
50.00 Penticton. ae a 125.00 
6.95 Nanaimo ss. 4.00 
700.00 Kelowna . seamen ee 400500 
305 Rv. Jas. Carruthers 5.60 
5 00 Vancr, St. Paul’s 45.00 
70.85 Vancr, Ist la . 150.00 
100.00 Central Park ss. 17.06 
30,00 Quesnel ss, class 3. 2.60 
10. “ool N= Vancr, St. And . 150.00 
10.00 Rossland ss . 15.00 
50.00 Bull River. 5.20 
24.00 
10.00 Nova Scotia. 
7.0 
a Rv. J. A. Forbes. .$ 7.70 


15.00|Ryv. T. 
6.00 Cupid. 


A. Mitchell.$ 10.00 


1.40 


Prince Edward Miscellaneous. | Proceeds sale, In- IMAC. Tenant pect te meen 5.00 


Teland: ; dustrial School. . 300.00)Rv. J. M. Robinson 10.00 
Rv. Dr. Wilkie: s<5. $7800 PAG Biriend ie ae 5.00/Rv. Dr. ee Patter- 
Cambridge ss .. .$ 3.00;}W. F. M. S. . . .10,000.00/Rv. Dr, EH. Smith . 6.96} son. . al Sey eames 0.00, 
Freetown .-.. . . 2.00}Per Agent Hx. ... 660.14)Rv. J. A. Crawford  7.70)A Friend .. cic sa eepek6-08 
Summerside, Annie }Hwailcing, China, Memorials eae, 5.00;/Members of Honan 
Machean.. = =. si 20.00 ij) Ry.2cA? sBraser? 04 05) 12:13|.2sPresby tery te saets42.00 
7 Acknowledged . . $59,003.28/l1x., St. Johns ss . 3.00 
Che ANTIK), Funds East Mont., Ersk, juv ms_ 50.00; Wm. McKay... . 2.50 
l g * |Refund .. Je 20.00Granville ssi. JG° 2). 4.73 
Friend of Korea. . 100.00/Meadowville ss... 1.00 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. interest! sph 0. a eee es = Vere Tae 300 
: Fox Brook ss... . 1.50|Miss J peo 70.00 
During = March 1 |xensington. .°. | 203.81/Forbes ss. . 2.00 
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f P Interest. . . pi haeeoo- Gol DerLon ur 473.75 
Foreign Missions......... $2,680.76 $40,176.41} Mabou... 2... | 33.00/Rexton, Richibucto. 200.00 
tact A. S. MeKay, Sum- Lower Stewiacke. . 175.00 
Home Missions..........-: 759.63 8,470.21 aeideee 50.00/Sydney, St. And. ce. 50.00 


Augmentation....c.ssec0e- 162.00 1,640.39 a Sepa ee United Tees a0 ade pee: : ie 
Murray Harb’r N. s .00} Halifax, Park .. 0 
College... ccccsccccsaseccacssees 339.090 5,456.33 New Mills. A . 3 : 5.00 Roger’ Ss Hill, entr ss 12.00 


erat 3 Barney's River. . . 85.00)/G. P. Walker. . . 50.00 
a A acer cece pps et oe Pee be “ls : Hill, Croes : 

e.-aux= rem CSieeeuna . vewport SS. « 2.00 oads ss, . e e a 9.04 
ue John, St. David 25.00/Princetown . Fee VAY | 
For North West........... 485.00 2,316.14 Greenock, St. And . 180.00 Bass River, N.B.. . 1.50 
S.S. & WE PIS tee eacees 373.00 1 , (59. 00 peat Lake ss. = ! 1.00 Rockeden, '- €e e e ° 10.00 
Shediac, Knox ss. . 20.00,slen William gs .. 3.00 
Assembly Feurid@o-e.ecee ee 36.58 189. 88 ae Bras a’ Or. ¥ 127.00 Aee Fo ire ope . rs fae 

slackville ss... . 413.50;\Grand Anse ss. . i 
Bursary Fund.......csses: 70.00 2,198. 04 New Carlisle 1c 2) leg 00 Little Bide a0 | na WORMED 
Library Fund..........0.-. wast 253.85 INE Ge Es & A 4.00 Sua e ee ie 
as Es Mrs elen Tincetown ¢ es 0.00 
Widows’ & Orphans’.... 7.00 236.00) “Sénars. 50.00/Princetown ce... . 20.00 


’ : lism. 685.00 1,411. Richmond Corner ss. 5.00|Conqueral Bank . . 6.50 
Soc'l Serv., Evangelis 00 McKenzie Corner ss. 4.00;)Windsor, St. Jno. ce. 78.00 


Se oe ae SS". ee 1.00 PERS SSS TR ce 29 

ue Rocks ss... 2Za0ISEMpt Se SSe0 ae ere 0 

$9, 860.97 $64, 864.25 Jas. A. Grant .. . 100.00) Hampton. 9.16 

RECEIVED DURING DECEMBER eee cows ss . ree Hy, Glasgow, United. Da a 
At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, Valley se sgh Rae lanai Rothesay; ae ee 
Taymouth ss... . 5.00|\ Hammond River . . 7.10 

By Rev. Thomas Stewart, D.D., Great eV illaee cas eae tan te ae tS 
and divided among the Funds Mrs. NC An- $64,864.25 


as directed by the Donors. | nuity. .... . . 115.00 


SAVED ON SCRUBBING 


Start the day with an invig- DAY WHEN YOU USE 


orating cup of ‘Camp,’ and 
when the day is done, let 
‘Camp’ again refresh ye 


There’s nothing 
more delicious— 
nothing so easy to 
make— nothing bet- 
ter to be bought no 
matter what you pay! 


Cleanser 


Ask your grocer for 
‘Camp to-day. 
Deléctows to the last drop. 
R. Paterson & Sons, Lp. 


Correr SPECIALISTS, 
GLASGOW. 


It is a good, safe rule to sojourn in every 
place as if you meant to spend your life 
there, never omitting an opportunity of do- 
ing a kindness, or speaking a true word, 
or making a friend.—John Ruskin. 


When Buying WHITE COTTONS 
Ask for WABASSO COTTONS 


The high quality and popularity of these Goods is obtained by :— 
Special Selection of Raw Material; 
Careful Preparation in Works; 


Construction of Cloths to give hest 
Wearing Qualities ; 


WAB ASSO Vigilance from start to finish ; 


THe TRADE Mark or Puriry |} Gloths being Bleached and Finished by 
high-class chemists. 


FOR 


Lawns, Nainsooks, When all this is done :— 


Cambrics, Longcloths, Great care is exercised in putting up 
Goods so as to make them altractive. 


Our Salesmen are always looking for suggestions, and, with 
the staff, endeavour to give greatest satisfaction to customers. 


The WABASSO COTTON CO., LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, P.Q. 


Few people really appreciate how important an article 
of food bread is. No meal in any day of the 365 days 
of the year is complete without it. Such an important 
food sitem should be given every consideration by the 
careful housewife so that it will be made properly and 
from the ingredients that will ensure its nutrition and 
wholesomeness. Bread made with Royal Yeast will keep 
fresh and moist longer than that made with any other. 


Refuse Substitutes 


a 


<—=/gs E. W. GILLETT Co. Ltd. gpg 
Eh LETT es TORONTO, ONT. f HENS ATID: 


Made in Canada Made in Canada 


Oithiae 


SS 


Regret is more apt to follow what you 
have said at the spur of the moment than 
your silence until you can say the right 
things. 


Comfort is not the measure of real value 
among life’s experiences. Sometimes our 
most uncomfortable hours are the most 
profitable. 


The interests of the Sabbath are the in- 
terests of the poor; the enemies of the Sab- 
bath are the enemies of the poor.—George 
Adam Smith. 


Only Christ can influence the world, but 
all that the world sees of Christ is what 
it sees of Him in the life of His followers.— 
Henry Drummond. 


Be such a man, live such a life, that if 
every Man were such a man as you, and 
every life a life like yours, this earth would 
be God’s Paradise.—Phillips Brooks. 


Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth,” 
should be supplemented with ‘Exult O old 
man, in thy age,” for age is the fulfilment; 
whereas youth was only the promise. 


If, instead of a gem or even a flower, we 
could cast the gift of a lovely thought into 
the heart of a friend, that would be giving as 
theeangels must give—George Macdonald. 


Kind looks, kind words, kind acts, and 
warm handshakes—these are a secondary 
means of grace when men are in trouble 
and fighting their unseen battles—Dr. John 
Hall. 


“No, ’m not going to go out of my way 
to do it for him. Let him do the best he 
can himself.” “Oh, I was not thinking so 
much of the good it would do him. I was 
thinking of you.” 


Count no duty too little, no round of life 
too small, no work too low, if it come in 
thy way, since God thinks so much of it as 
to send his angels to guard thee in it.— 
Mark Guy Pearse. 


“Get into the habit of looking for the 
silver lining of the cloud, and, when you 
have found it, continue to look at it rather 
than at the leaden gray in the middle. It 
will help you over many hard places.” 


Any man who would have Jesus Christ 
put into his life the fire of His divine power 
must be willing to have Him do it at the 
price of a whole burnt offering of His life. 
For strength will always stand for each 
one of us in direct proportion to the de- 
gree of sacrifice required to purchase that 
strength—Robert E. Speer. 


FROM BILLY SUNDAY. 


Every bar-room is a recruiting office for 
hell. 


The Lord has a magnificent army on dress 
parade. 


A man can never reform his life until he 
sees what his life really is. 


Some communities have many a Christian 
in them that can’t make schedule time. 


Petty vexation will sour or sweeten the 
spirit; it depends upon the quality of the 
spirit. 


Whatever hurts the soul or keeps it away 
from God—that’s the proper subject of a 
sermon. 


Sin never seems, at first, as bad as it is, 
and it always lies in advance about con- 
sequences. 


The tendency of human nature is down- 
ward and hellward, and you may trace its 
origin where you may. 


Just as certainly as the virus of cancer 
kills the body, just so certainly will the 
virus of sin kill the soul. 


It doesn’t take anything to purchase reli-~ 


gion, but it takes a good deal to keep up re- 
pairs after you have got it. 


It is about the toughest job a man could 
undertake to rule a genuine, solid lump of 
pure concentrated selfishness. 


Whenever you hear a man talking about 
hypocrites being in his way, it’s because he 
is in the rear of the hypocrites. 


A horse that will pull on a cold collar will 
do to depend on—and the best Christians are 
those who never need “warming up” to do 
their duty. 


A man’s money will help him to heaven, 
or it will help him to hell, which ever route 
he wants to go. He can take his money 
and go up with it or down with it,—either 
way. 


The charity that will simply pitch a ten- 
dollar gold piece into a poor widow’s lap is 
not charity. The charity that hunts up and 
sympathizes with and puts its arms around 
and helps a brother—that’s the charity that 
takes us close to heaven. 


“My most earnest prayer, my greatest long- 
ing, is to live to see the day in this grand 
country of ours when there is nothing to 
break a mother’s heart or to make a wife 
weep her life away; when there is nothing 
that will make a man stagger, and make an 
honest man steal and a sensible man a fool.” 
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We grow like that which we admire. 


CONTENTS. Doing nothing for others is the undoing 
i} O£ one’s self. 


THE CRUSADERS) Oe ik A eT 
The Church needs a vision of the world 


A SUCCESSFUL CANVASS. . . . 991] ana of Christ. | 


Se Oe ree ecb tae lS tina ius LOO Unless Jesus Christ is Lord of all He is |} 


OUR FOREIGN MISSIONS. not Lord at all. | 


iN f . elie 
Pees es miackonaic nD DOs If there is no good in a thing it is pretty 
Following the Kapsan Trail . . iO Sal safe to let it alone 
Incidents from Formosa... . Ee LOGS : 
Sr ines rab RC NER aa sites His What I spent I had—what I kept I lest— 
ratchet ati SR UERN cas ae gente what I gave I have. 


tee en omen sie Caer Love never asks, how much must I do? 
Favourite Books of the Bible. q - 109 |] but how much can I do? 
Student Life in Our Foreign Fields . 111 seats 
Conquering Discouragement. . - 114{// Jt igs the mission of the Church to give 
Getting Ready for the Next Life . . 115 |] the whole Gospel to the whole world. 


LIFE AND WORK. This is a lost world to be saved, and not 
The Prairie Home . . . . . 119]{ simply an ignorant world to be educated. 
What People Need From the Minister 121 } 


It Paysto Hold On . : ; i . 123 | i 
The Child and The Bible. . . « 124 {| rather than fail by sitting still and doing 


Paid His Pledge to God. P a ob yA) nothing. 


Let one fail in trying to do something 


THE CHILDREN’S RECORD. | The Gospel of Jesus Christ is not only a 


The ‘‘Bad Boy’’ Disappeared . . 126 ]| Gospel for all men, but it is a Gospel for |& 
the whole man. : 


A Boy Rather than aHorse . : A PAT Cd 
The Young BDoctor’s Success. 5 - 128 j] : . 
Sparconiandtheliciianderi Gag It takes a great deal of heroism to live 
Bic lcnniD odatasein.: : - 129 || up to good resolutions, but the results are 
Painting the Face Inside. 5 ; hy kee) worth the effort. 
A Story About ‘‘ BillySunday’’ . ides tal | 

sf x Nothing has served to stem the flood of 


worldliness at home so much as the cause 


JUNIOR Y.P. SOCIETIES. 3 Pe 
of foreign missions. 


Story of Your Home Church. E isc 


oe Spat ON urg uaree - + + 133 }1 you might as well try to cure small-pex 
ee ee em le tac) ty iscenery, ag to try, to save the: world. by 
BAMA Pa othe Va es Geo ki) SS improvement of environment 


i 
LOVELL & SON, LIMITED, MONTREAL. 


Se OSS a Re ey ue a) . 


Printed by JOHN 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 


Founded by the late George Diokson, M. A. 

former Principal of Upper Canada 
College, and Mrs Dickson 

University Matriculation. Thorough equipment for 

Muse, Art and Domestic Science. 

Supervised Athletics; Large Lawns, Swimming Bath. 
Mrs. GhORGH DICKSON, President ; 

Mise J. E. MacpbonaLp, B.A., Principal. 


THIS IS A TYPICAL 
POLICY RESULT 


ef hundreds appearing in the 
1915 profit booklet recently issued 
by THE GREAT-WEST LIFE AS- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


20 Year Ny ay 


re 


Plan: Amount: 
$1,600. Issued 1895. Matures 1915. Age: 
26. Premium: $47.34. 


Total Cash Value of Sau in 1915.$1,577.00 
Total of Premiums Paid..... 946.80 


one ee 


Return im excess of eal paid $630.20 


Or over 41% p.c. compound interest on the 
imvestment in addition to the protection. 
The booklet also gives present rates and 
guarantees. Write for a copy to 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


WINNIPEG 


r 7: Watervliet (West Troy), N.Y. 
Chance Peals, Church, School and 
other Bells. Unequaled musical quality. 


Highest Grade Genuine Sell Metal 
8B YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


MEMORIALS A SPECIALTY 


he name that 
assures the best 
quality in 
SEEDS, PLANTS 
and BULBS. 


ALACRITY TOMATO 
An Extra Early Red Variety 


Heveloped by Experts at the Central Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa. Reported to be the 
earliest variety in existence and especially 
adapted for Camada, being Nerthern Grown, 
Full size packet, 15c. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Wm. RENNIE Co. Limited 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


Owned and Controlled by the Presbyterian Church 
Reopened Sept. 8th 
In new building erected at a cost of $140,000 


The Building is COMPLETE IN EVERY RESPECT 

andis ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

All Departments fully equipped. For full information 
write for Calender. 


Rev. J. W. H. MILNE, B.A,, iia Sie 
SAINT ANDREW’S| 
COLLEGE - Toronto, 


Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal 
Military College and Business. 


Summer Term Commences April 13. 


Rev. D. Bruce MacDonald,l.A. .LL.D.,Headmasterg 

| Circular sent on application 1 

YOUR OWN CHURCH 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


can supply you with everything necessary for your 
Church, Sunday School and Young People’s Society 
and with many things which you yourself use. 


The interesting mew Catalogue is ready. 
Write NOW for a Copy. 


R. DOUGLAS FRASER, Preshyterian Publications, 
Church and Gerrard Str eets; TORONTO 


INCREASE YOUR EARNING POWER 
by taking a full course im the 


ELLIOTT 


Yonge and Charles Streets, Toronto 
Open all year. Enter anytime. The first step often means much. 
Take it to-day by writing for our Catalogue, No. 33. This 
college is noted throughout Canada for high grade training. 


W. J. ELLIOTT, Principal. 


ey Memorial Bella a Specialty. 
i} 
— if MeShane diet lrae Co, Coenen ce Je eA 


DUPLEX AND WEEKLY OFFE ‘RING 
ENVELOPES 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Send to-day for Samples of our New Style 
Duplex envelopes and reduced price list. 


THE JACKSON PRESS : 


nee Ont. 


Ask Your . 
Drug gist for 


McClinton’s Soaps 


For over 100 years, they have held a high 
reputation for quality. 
McClinton’s Toilet and Shaving Soaps are made 
Solely from Pure Vegetable Oils and the Ash of 


Plants, and are the only Soapsthus made. 
said :— IT IS NATURE’S SOAP. 


McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, Ireland 


Canadian Agent: 


Kenneth H. Munro, 535 Coristine Building, Montreal. 


Itis truly 
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THE CRUSADERS. 


Ever deeper into our life as a people 
reaches the grip of war, as from a steadily 
widening circle of homes go forth the 
young and strong and brave, and with each 
one is drawn forth a lengthening chain of 
love and prayer, until our whole Dominion 
{s bound by links invisible to the battle- 
front, and the range of the guns is no 
more measured by miles, for shot and shell 
wound sore—across the sea—a _ thousand 
leagues away. 

Oh, the pity, the tragedy of it all! But 
it has to be. Only that way lies freedom. 
The Cross of Christ was the purchase of a 
world’s redemption; and—in its cwn way— 
this cross of separation and suffering is the 
purchase price of the world’s freedom from 
bondage to a galling despotism. 

Never before was human liberty imper- 
illed by a foe so powerful and relentless. 
Were that foe victorious the world would 
lie at its mercy, and so far as human eye 
can see, the years of bondage would be 
long. What such a tyranny would mean 
may be known by the methods it employs, 
the falsehood, the treachery, the brutality, 
the butchery of women and children, the 
cruelty untold that marks its course. 

It is to save our country, our Empire, 
and the fair, free world, from an age-long 
bondage to this diabolism that our young 
men go forth to war, and if ever cause of 
war was holy and right, and worthy of 
highest, noblest, purest manhood, that 
cause is the present one. 

The old Crusaders went to war for a sen- 
timent, to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from 
the Turk. The modern Crusader girds on 
his armour and goes forth to war for a 
reality, to rescue Christian civilization and 
human freedom from the Turk’s Allies. 

The circumstances of the modern Crusa- 
der differ widely from those of old, but 
mever did minstrel’s harp celebrate loftier 
ideal than to-day summons the sons of Can- 
ada and of Empire to the conflict. 
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May God keep their hearts true and their 
lives pure, and soon bring them home vic- 
torious, with tyranny and wrong led captive 
at their chariot wheels. 

Let there be prayer unceasing for those 
who go, and for those whom they leave be- 
hind, that both may realize the Most High 
a refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble. 


“I HONOR YOUR DIRT.” 

A daughter of the late Governor Fraser, 
of Nova Scotia, is a trained nurse in the 
first Canadian Hospital, at the front in 
Wrance. A cousin, nurse Graham, of New 
rlasgow, N.S., in the same hospital, in a re- 
cent letter quotes nurse Fraser—‘‘The 
wounded are brought in, and sometimes 
they say: ‘I’m too dirty to have you come 
near me Sister, I’ve been. in the trenches’— 
but I feel like saying to them ‘I honor your 
oirtia 

Well speken; just like her big-hearted& 
father! “I honor your dirt”! Gilded dis- 
tinctions have their place and receive their 
honor, but it is in the dirt and danger and 
death of the trenches that the world’s he- 
roes do thelr work and the world’s liber- 
ties are saved. 

There is honor and honor. There is dirt 
and dirt. The dirt that deserves honor is 
not all in the trenches. The grime of the 
plough and the forge, and of many another 
task in life covers many of God’s Honor 
men and women. Let those who wear that 
grime, seek to wear it nobly, and hear His 
voice—“I honer your dirt.” 

On the other hand there is a dirt that 
soils no clothes nor skin, and which some- 
times wins honor among men, but which 
God abhors. It is a sad day when men 
put off the cleansing of that dirt until too 
late and have to wear it forever. 

What a blessed truth that there is a 
Hospital at the front, with the Great Phy- 
sicilan able and ready to cleanse and heal! 
Our work as a Church is to tell this Mes- 
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gage of cleansing and healing to the world’s 
soiled and wounded men and women. Let 
us pattern in loyalty and devotion from the 
nurses and the doctors at the front. 


OUR STUDENTS GONE TO WAR. 


Twenty-eight men who were studying this 
winter in Halifax for the ministry of our 
Church, and were preaching in Home Mis- 
sion fields of our Church last Summer, 
have enlisted for the war. Some of them 
are already overseas. Of forty-six Maritime 
Province students who were preaching last 
Summer, thirty have enlisted. 

How to supply their Home Mission fields 
this Summer is a problem in the East. One 
solution which we venture to submit is for 
these mission fields to hold their own meet- 
ings regularly and pray for the men at the 
front. 

There are few mission fields where there 
is not some man or woman who can lead 


in prayer, or read a chapter from the 
Bible, or a sermon. No matter how 
such a service may seem lacking, the 


very effort on the part of the people will 
do them more good then the most elaborate 
gervice or the most powerful sermon. It 
would bring them into touch with God as 
mo other service could do. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


Do not miss the beautiful picture of “The 
Prairie Home” in this issue, by Archibald 
Mellroy. If all new married folk would 
begin like Janet and Angus, what a land 
Canada would be! “From scenes like these 
Auld Scotia’s glories rise,” and scenes like 
this would make Canada an Eden. 

Many a wife could lead her husband to 
conduct family worship; and if he cannot or 
will not, she should take it herself The 
responsibility is hers as well as his. 

But don’t miss the other articles; “Fa- 
vorite Books of the Bible,’ by Prof. Falco- 
ner, is rich and helpful. Milton’s—‘Samson 
Agonistes”—by Professor Alexander, will 
be prized by many. “What the People need 
from the Minister’—is sane and practical; 
—while “The Easter Story’—though writ- 
ten for the Children, will be dear to the 
aged as well. The missionary letters too 
and all the rest! Taste and see! 
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DEATH OF FANNY CROSBY. 


At the age of ninety-five years,—blind from 
infancy, when a hot poultice destroyed her 
sight,—having written in the last half cen- 
tury eight thousand hymns, sung in Pro- 
testant Churches throughout the world,—she 
passed to her rest, 12 February ult. at her 
home in Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 

Probably no single writer in human his- 
tory has been so widely sung. Such hymns 
as “Saved by Grace,” “Blessed Assurance,” 
“Rescue the Perishing,’ “Close to Thee,” 
“I am Thine, O Lord,’ “Jesus Keep Me 
Near the Cross,” “Pass Me Not, O Gentle 
Saviour,” “Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” are 
a sample few of the worship songs that 
have blended and wafted heavenward the 
aspirations and joys of multitudes, especial- 
ly in revival times and services. 

Doubtless her life-long blindness has been 
a blessing to the world, cutting her off from 
much that would distract, and driving her 
into a more close and quiet fellowship with 
Him of whom she sang, her vision of faith 
made elearer and her song sweeter and 
truer and purer by the absence of visions 
of earth. 

In earlier life she was more noted for 
her popular melodies, but one day half a 
century azo a musical composer “rushed 
into the little blind woman’s work-room 
with only forty minutes till train-time, and 
ordered some verses to fit the music of a 
song he had just composed.” As in a dream, 
she wrote in fifteen minutes, “Safe in the 
Arms of Jesus.” She said of it, “It was 
my most successful hymn, and I believe 
it was dictated by the Spirit of the Lord, 
and that it was born for a mission.” 

She had the ten talents and used them 
well. But let us remember that the Master 
is just as well pleased with the humblest 
Christian who uses the one little talent of 
faithfully and pleasantly and hopefully and 
prayerfully filling the smallest and hum- 
blest place in life. 

We may not be Known or sung as Fanny 
Crosby was and is, but the Master’s ‘‘well- 
done” is the only music that can touch the 
heart chords with the music of eternal peace, 
and “whosoever will’—may win that. 


From no class in life has so large a pro- 
portion enlisted, as from the students of 
our colleges and universities. May a kind 
providence watch over them, 


Marcu, 1915 


A SUCCESSFUL CANVASS. 


REv. J. W. CURRIE, B.D., BLENHEIM, ONT.. 


The congregation of Erskine Church, 
Blenheim, has only twe hundred and ten 
members. The territory is large, the fam- 
flies scattered. 

Early in the Fall, a sufficient supply of 
duplex envelopes was ordered for delivery 
by November thirtieth. Twelve 'zood men 
and true were selected as a Committee. 

A circular letter and a pledge card, stat- 
ing the amount required for the Schemes 
and for the ordinary revenue, were mailed 
to every member and adherent of the con- 
gregation. Missionary literature of a point- 
ed character was freely circulated. 

Then the church services for eight weeks 
were carefully planned. “Money” was cut 
out of every sermon. The Church, the ne- 
ecessity of the Church, the value of the 
Church to the individual and to the com- 
munity, and our responsibility to the 
Church were pressed home upon the people, 
especially at the morning services. 

The prayer-meeting was purely mission- 
ary, and “The Call of the World” was care- 
fully studied. 

For one Sabbath morning, a layman from 
a neighboring town was secured to give an 
address and to meet with our committee. 
His services were invaluable. 

The morning sermon on _ the Sabbath 
immediately preceding the canvass was de- 
livered by a representative of the Finance 
Board. He clinched the preparation. 

For four afternoons and evenings, the 
Committee worked, and, on the evening of 
the fourth day, they met to tabulate re- 
sults. Every one was delighted with his 
visit to the homes of the congregation, and 
the results showed that the effort was worth 
while. 

In the year 1908 this congregation was 
represented by two preaching stations, and 
the missionary offerings amounted to $240, 
of which $175 was contributed by two mem- 
bers. 

Four years ago the congregation was di- 
vided and the financial outlook was not 
encouraging. 

For 1913 our Budget allocation was $600 
and we found it necessary to make an over- 
draft to meet that amount. 

For the year 1914, the year of our can- 
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vass, our allocation was $650. At the close 
of the year we were able to forward the 
amount, pay our overdraft of the year be- 
fore, and still have a surplus to begin the 
year 1915. 

The Every-Member Canvass in one year 
increased our offerings to the Schemes of 
the Church thirty per cent. and to ordinary 
revenue by envelope forty per cent. 

Now we are financially comfortable, and 
financial comfort means contentment and 
growth. The Canvass did it. Prepare for 
it. Plan for it. Try it. It succeeds. 


THE BUDGET. 


The adult Bible Class (with a member- 
ship of sixty-five) in the congregation of 
Kemptville, Ont., raised last year for the 
Budget, over five hundred dollars. The 
story of the Every-Member-Canvass in 
Blenheim is given above. 

These instances show what can be done 
in churches that are neither large nor 
strong. And how much more where the 
membership is large and wealth abounds. 

Those who have means should remember 
two things. First, that in this time of 
stress, there are some who cannot give as 
they did in previous years. Second, that 
the work of the Church must go on. Our 
missionaries are in the field and cannot be 
brought home. Our home _ missionaries 
cannot be taken from their work. The call 
therefore comes to those who have means 
to do more than in previous years. Only 
in this way can the Lord’s work fer which 
we are responsible be carried on. 

There is no witholding of support from 
our men at the front in their country’s ser- 
vice, and we must not—cannot—lessen our 
efforts for Christ and His world redemp- 
tion. 

The exact figures of the deficit on the 
last year’s work have not been received at 
this writing, but it is considerable, and 
should lead each member of the Church to 
more earnest effort. 

Our share in the world’s uplift will soon 
be done; our opportunities ended. Others 
will be carrying on the Lord’s work, and we 
will have no part, but to look on. When 
that times comes may we not have to re 
gret the little that we helped. 
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THE NEW BOOK OF PRAISE. 


Church Hymnals differ from other books 
in that they cannot be made to order. A 
mechanical rhyme cannot be a worship 
song. It cannot touch the soul. It is like 
a statue, beautiful perhaps, but lifeless. 
Only the outpouring of one soul can touch 
another soul. Heart only can speak for 
heart in expressing either penitence or 
praise. 

The work of a Praise Book Committee is 
therefore different from that of a Prayer 
Book Committee. The latter would be ex- 
pected to prepare suitable forms of prayer 
for different occasions and let the user put 
the soul into them. The former searches 
the world to find its soul outpourings,—as 
a merchantman seeks goodly pearls. 

Further, the work of the Hymnal Com- 
mittee is not so much to find the pearls. 
These are in plenty. The late Fanny 
Crosby is said to have written eight thous- 
and hymns, many of them of a high order. 
The task is to select from the tens of thous- 
ands a few hundred of the best, to make 
of them a fitting gift for presentation to 
the Bride, the Church, for her use in the 
service of praise. 

Our present Book of Praise has one 
hundred and twenty selections from the 
Psalms. The new Book has one hundred 
and sixteen. Thirty-five of those in the 
present Book, less often used, have been 
omitted, and thirty-one other versions and 
selections have been inserted. 

That these omissions and insertions have 
in every case been for the best, no one can 
authoritatively say. Some will tuink other- 
wise. But all will agree that the best of 
the Psalter—that matchless Book of Praise 
—is there. 

Of Hymns and Doxologies our present 
book contains six hundred and twenty-one. 
Of these about one hundred and ten have 
been omitted and one hundred and sixty- 
one new ones added, making a total of six 
hundred and seventy-two, or fifty-one more 
than in the present Book of Praise. 

Hymns may be grouped into two great 
divisions,—the standard classics that never 
grow old, and the more transitory that are 
popular for a time and then give place to 
others. Some of the Moody and Sankey 
favourites of a generation ago are seldom 
heard now. ‘They served, like those who 
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sang them, their day, and others, equally 
rich, now take their place. 

Some hymns of the latter class, in our pre- 
sent Book, have been replaced in the New 
one, by others as good and now more popu- 
lar. 

A central thought, that has been kept in 
view throughout, is Christ and Him cruci- 
fied; and around that central truth of Chris- 
tianity has been gathered the best that 
could be found in harmeny and melody, 
simplicity and beauty. 

Some will be disappointed at missing an 
old favorite, others that a new favorite does 
not appear. But all, even of the choice 
hymns, cannot be included. The book would 
be bulky and expensive. The good must 
give place to the better and the better to 
the best. 

Since the publication of the additions to 
the Book of Praise and sending them out 
to Presbyteries for examination and sug: 
gestion, Rev. Alex. McMillan, the secretary 
of the Hymnal Committee, who has had se 
large a part in the preparation of the Book, 
has been visiting the churches and the col- 
leges. Those who have heard him will 
have henceforth a new idea of our Hymnal, 
and those who are yet to hear him have a 
treat in store. 

And what of the completed book? Even 
when it has passed all the Presbyteries and 
the Assembiy none will deem it perfect. 
Nearly everyone will think that he could 
improve it by omitting, or admitting, or sub- 
stituting one or more; yet on the whole this 
may be fairly said that—when completed— 
it will be one of the best Books of Praise 
in the world, probably the best; and it may 
be safely said that, much as the present 
Book is prized, none—having tasted for a 
time the new—will say—‘‘The old is better” 


Where there is a wound to be dressed, a 
broken bone to be set, a shattered frame to 
be lifted, it is, above all, gentleness that is 
needed. Gentleness alone will save the 
flickering flame of life; roughness is death. 
And in a thousand every-day mechanical 
operations, in fishing, painting, chiselling 
and so on, it is delicacy of touch, pliancy of 
hand, and not force, that is needed. Force 
or roughness or impatience entangle and 
spoil and destroy, where quiet, patient, 
gentle persistency would have disentangled 
and savea.—Marcus Dod:. 


Marcu, 1915 


LORD ROBERTS’S MESSAGE, 


Lord Roberts, through the medium of the 
Scripture Gifts Mission and the Naval and 
Military Bible Society, shortly before his 
death, addressed the following words to the 
troops on home and foreign service:— 


“I ask you to put your trust in God. He 
will watch over you and strengthen you. 
You will find in this little book guidance 
when you are in health, comfort when you 
are in sickness, and strength when you are 
in adversity.’—ux oberts, F'.M. 


This message was placed in each Testa- 
ment sent to the troops. The Mission sent 
150,000 to the various home depots, and also 
to the base in France, for distribution among 
the troops. 

The points of interest in this short an- 
nouncement are these:— 


Ist. That there is such a Society as the 
Naval and Military Bible Society, which 
aims at placing a copy of the New Tesita- 
ment in the knapsack of every soldier. 


2nd. That this Society has sent 150,000 
copies of the New Testament to the various 
home depots, and also to the base in France, 
for distribution among the troops. 


3rd. That Lord Roberts has sent a brief 
message of a personal kind which is to be 
placed in each Testament sent to the troops. 


4th. That the message is so brief and yet 
80 comprehensive, so homely and yet so pro- 
foundly religious and spiritual 


Lord Roberts was the greatest Irish soldier 
of his generation, and his brilliant achieve- 
ments in the field have invested his name 
with an imperishable lustre. 


He was also quite as much beloved for his 
character as he is admired for his career. 
All soldiers loved Lord Roberts and would 
die for him; beeause they Know that he 
loved them, and that he would die for them. 
It was this fact which infinitely enhahced 
his tender and touching service to the 
troops. 
“I ask you,” said the veteran soldier of 
the Empire, “to put your trust in God.” No 
doubt he was speaking out of the depths of 
a great, hard-earned, personal experience. 
These were not the words of mere religious 
conventionality which might be cheaply ut- 
tered by a professional churchman or by a 
casual well-wisher. They were the pointed 
expression of a man who has woven them 
into the warp and woof of his own character, 
and he passes them on to his comrades as a 
practical precept that will transform the 
soldier into a hero. 


Trust in God lies at the basis of all gen- 
uine manhood; and it is genuine manhood 
which really matters in all the battles of 
life. It matters to those who stay at home 
as civilians. It matters to those who take 
men patient on the march, fearless on the 
their lives in their hands to go forth to fight 
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for country and home. It will make 
field, heroic in defeat, and merciful in vic- 
tory.— Ex. : 


THE CHURCH HORSE SHEDS AND 
RELIGION. 


When God comes to a Canadian country 
Church in winter, te measure its religion, 
Ha looks at the horseshed as well as in the 
Church. The religion of a community may 
be measured by the former as by the latter. 
The following horse story is commended for 
meditation.— 

My name is Ginger; I stand in the second 
stall from the door in the horse sheds of 
our church. All the time I am there my 
back is turned to the people who drive in 
and out, but I have learned to divide them 
into three classes. 


First, those who drive in and out without 
ever knowing that there is a door to shut, 
even though the weather is below zero; 
second, and a smaller number, those who 
carefully shut the door when their own horse 
is inside, but drive away after church, leav- 
ing the door wide open on us other horses, 
that stay to Sunday-school; then the few, 
the very few, who treat us horses as they 
would like to be treated if tied up for several 
hours with only a blanket as protection. 


For three winters past, no arrangements 
have been made for keeping snow and ice 
from the threshold of the north door and 
it has been impossible to close it during a 
good share of the time. I know appeals have 
been made—but nothing was done. Play 
fair with us horses—that would be religion, 
too.—Sel. 


WELL POISONING IN CHINA. 


Especially in times of cholera and other 
epidemics, missionaries have often been 
accused of poisoning the wells. So an old 
missionary says,— 

“T do not sit near Chinese wells.” <A 
pedlar of dyes, thread, needles, etc., came 
one day to a village well and lay down to 
rest. 

This roused the jealousy of the local ped- 
lar who claimed that as his territory, and 
he decided to eliminate the intruder. First, 
he dropped some dye into the well, then went 
and told the official that a man hired by 
the foreigners had put poison in the well. 

The innocent pedlar was soon caught, 
brought before the magistrate, accused of 
the crime, and his guilt proven by a sample 
of water from the well. He answered, “Yes, 
your honour, I did poison the well, I am 
hired by the foreigners, but there are two 
of us. This man who accuses me is my 
partner. We have both been hired.” Both 
men were executed. 
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Our Foreign Missions 


LATE REV. J. W. MACKENZIE, D.D. 


One by one the veterans pass on. For 
forty years our Church has had her worthy 
trio in the New Hebrides,—Annand, Mac- 
kenzie and Robertson. Dr. Annand has re- 
tired and the other two have passed to 
their reward. 

Of the three true partners of their 
toils and dangers, who went out with them 
over forty years ago, two still remain, Mrs. 
Robertson and Mrs. Annand. 

On the 31st of January ult a memorial 
service for Rev. Dr. Mackenzie, who died 
recently in Australia, was held at Salem 
Church, Green Hill, Pictou Co., N.S., the 
ehurch of his boyhood. 

At the service, among the letters read 
was one from the Chief of Fila. Read it. 
Think of the transformation of a people 
from savagery and heathenism, with all its 
darkness and abominations, into a Christian 
community represented by that letter! 
What a result for a life work! And what a 
memory to all Eternity! Here is the letter.— 


LETTER FROM CHIEF OF FILA ISLAND. 


Fila Island, November 10, 1914. 


“Our fathers and mothers in Jesus,’— 


We are remembering Rev. J. W. Macken- 
zie, D.D., for the good work that he had 
taught us, and that he also exampled us. 


The first, he brought us into the worship, 
to know God, and His great love, His son 
Jesus Christ, and all the things that He 
had done for us. 


The second, we were poor, but he thought 
of us, and told us to make the arrowroot, 
that the money of it paid us the Holy Bible, 
and churches, that we went into, and wor- 
ship; and reading the Holy Bible. Now 
we have the Holy Bible and six zood 
churches in our villages. These, we see 
them, every day, and remembering our be- 
loved Missionary. We are remember him 
to-day, and every day, and year, in our life, 
in this world. 

Some of our old men remembered one 
day he went with them, and made the 
arrowroot, and slept with them in a cer- 
tain cave. And the sickness happen to him 
in the same day, but with patient, he 
stayed with us: until he became old man. 
We know that he loved us, and stayed with 


us, until his three sons were died, and also 
his wife died. 


He left us 12th September, 1912, and 
went into Sydney. When he left us, he 
called us his children, and taught us the 
word of God in the Acts 20, 26. ‘‘Where- 
fore I take you to record this day, that I 
am pure from the blood of all men.” 


Of a truth, we know his conduct, when 
he stayed with us; until he went away from 
us. It was a great love, that he had left 
his home, and kindred, and come and stayed 
with us, until he became old, and went into 
(Kent Street, Epping). 

He left us, but his heart did not. For 
he again written letters, about the Word 


of God to us, until October 14th, 1914, and 
he died. 


On November 8th, 1914, we gather to- 
gether, and made a memorial service of 
Rev. J. W. Dr. Mackenzie, D.D. And this 
is our lamentation, 2 Samuel 1, 26. “We 
are distressed for you, our beloved Mission- 
ary; very pleasant you had been unto us; 
your love to us was wonderful, passing 
the love of women.” 


We, the young men of the villages, that 
Dr. Mackenzie looked after. We loved our 
beloved Missionary, when we heard him 
died. We loved him, because the good work 
that he had done for us. When we were in- 
fants, he baptized us, to be the infants of 
Jesus. When we were children, he taught 
us to know the Word of God. And when 
we become young men, he made some as 
teachers. 


He was very 'good Missionary and good 
conduct. He was faithful in the good work 
of God, that he had sent fore, when he was 
young till he died. As it was written in 
the book of Luke 3, 4, “The voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make his paths straight. 
Hivery valley shall be filled, and every 
mountain and hill shall be brought low; 
and the crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough ways shall be made smooth. And 
all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 


Written by Kalsekau, Chief of Fila Is- 
land, on his own typewriter, by himself, on 
behalf of the people of the villages of Fila 
Island, Mele Island, Pango, Erakor, Eratap, 
and Iton. 


Do not put off till vou die to make your 
gift toward the evangelization of the world. 
We may do the job before you have time 
to die, anc see what a splendid opportunity | 
and spiritual blessing you would miss—J. 
Campbell White. 


Marcu, 1915 


“FOLLOWING THE KAPSAN TRAIL.” 
Letter from Rev. A. R. Ross, Korea. 


Song Chin (Joshin, Korea), 


December 1, 1914. 
Dear Dr. Scott:— 


Ten days ago I returned from an itinerat- 
ing trip of nearly six weeks to the interior 
counties of Kapsan and Samsu and that part 
of Manchuria which borders on these count- 
ies. During this trip, which covered over 
four hundred miles, it was my privilege to 
visit ten groups in Korea and four in Man- 
churia. 


On the way to the first group we met two 
Koreans carrying hawks which they use in 
catching pheasants, and a nice cock pheas- 
ant that had just been caught was bought 
to add to my larder. 


Next day I had a slight accident. It was 
getting dark, upon my pony, which had but 
one eye, stumbled down an embankment, 
throwing me beyond, where I landed some 
ten feet below the road, but thanks to a 
kind Providence—unhurt. 


Arriving at this church we spent a day 
and I had the great joy of baptizing fifteen 
persons. Two more days travelling brought 
us to the Kapsan Copper Mine where, as the 
result of examinations held, two were bap- 
tized and four received as catechumens. 


While here I enjoyed the generous hospi- 
tality of the mining engineers. 

There were some things of special inter- 
est in connection with the above examina- 
tions, namely, that an old woman who had 
been brought to Christ through the instru- 
mentality of the woman evangelist, support- 
ed by the Woman’s Missionary Society of 
the Song Chin Field, when asked for some 
proof that she had been born anew, pointed 
to the fact that for fourteen years she had 
been at a Buddhist monastery, but had 
given it up on believing, and that now she 
would rather go without food than miss the 
church services. 


Within a short distance from the mine I 
saw the awful results of the unprecedent- 
ed floods that devastated Korea, especially 
north and south Ham Kyung Provinces, in 
September. Of the 358 deaths and 3,570 
houses destroyed, which the floods claimed 
in south Ham Kyung Province, the mine 
had fully its share, where 114 perished and 
many houses were destroyed. 


Days of heavy rain on the plateau above 
the mine were at last too much for the soil 
to bear and on the morning of September 
12th, about eight a.m., floods occurred in two 
narrow valleys within twenty minutes of 
each other. 


I saw in one place where a mountain-like 
wave of water had swept a hillside about a 
hundred feet high, and had passed on down 
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carrying huge boulders, destroying houses 
and crops in its track. In one little ceme- 
tery beside the mine forty bodies were 
buried. 

From here I travelled further into Kapsan, 
at times over one of the fine roads the auth- 
orities have built, visiting four groups of 
Christians. 

Leaving Kapsan county my helper and I 
crossed the Yalu river to Chang Paik Ryun, 
the magistracy town of its district in west 
Kando (Chientao). 


At this place are found a few of the many 
hundreds of Korean Christians who have 
left their native land to live in Manchuria. 


On visiting the magistracy I was unable to 
have an interview with the chief official, as 
he was judging and meting out punishment 
to criminals. With a chain attached to both 
legs, a prisoner was brought before the 
magistrate, and when convicted, kneeled 
down and had his hands tied alternately to 
a low stool while a soldier or policeman ad- 
ministered ten blows at a time with a flat 
stick. 


The magistrate later came to the house 
where I was staying and invited me to go 
to his house, as he thought my quarters 
were not comfortable. He spoke kindly of 
our work and despatched a soldier to pro- 
tect my person, who remained with us a few 
days. 

The visiting of four churches, the road to 
one of which lay through a dense wood of 
seven miles in extent, completed our work 
in Manchuria and we crossed into Korea 
again. 

At Chung Pyung the county town of Sam- 
su, my helpers and I held a Bible Study class 
for eight days, which was attended by men 
from a number of groups in Manchuria, Kap- 
san and Samsu. 


The interest of the Korean Christians in 
the word of God makes teaching a delight, 
and one of the highest privileges of our work 
in this land. 


The Chung Pyung church cannot receive 
much help from a missionary situated at 
Songiin, over one hundred and thirty miles 
away, with difficult roads, covering five high 
mountain passes between. But by God’s 
blessing, this church has for years been one 
of our best churches. 


Though the people are mostly poor, they 
have, with some help from the missionaries, 
maintained their boys and girls in Christ- 
ian schools, which are, as yet, I believe, an 
absolute necessity as far as the Christian 
faith is concerned. 


While the missionary shrinks at times 
from accepting the many gifts made by his 
people, owing to their poverty, yet an abso- 
lute refusal of a fowl, or a few eggs, or 
honey, would offend their feelings, as these 
are an expression of their love. 
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From Chung Pyung five days of travelling 
brought the missionary back to Songjin 
(Joshin) again. The usual deep snow en- 
countered in the late fall on these mountain 
passes was wanting this year, though it was 
bitterly cold at times. 


It was interesting, while crossing one high 
pass to see, at short d:stances, deer and a 
leopard. The leopard, but for my presence, 
woud have doubtless shown my English 
pointer as little mercy as the dog-catchers 
desired to show him this summer. The 
leopards eat dog, and are considered, by the 
Koreans, more ferocious than tigers. 


Though at times tired in body and grate- 
ful to reach one’s own house again, atter 
living for weeks in small and sometimes 
dirty quarters, it is certainly a glad privi- 
lege on these trips to carry the blessing of 
the Gospel to the many groups scattered over 
so wide a territory. 


INCIDENTS FROM FORMOSA. 
LETTER FROM MIss LIiLy ADAIR. 


2 Taihoku, Formosa, Japan, 
December 28, 1914. 


Dear Dr. Scott:— 


The day was set for the opening of the 
new church at Ba-u; but a typhoon came 
that damaged the railroad and no trains 
could run. 


But Heh Bok-su was there, so the opening 
services were held, a great number being 
present, heathen as well as Christians. 


The typhoon prevented us from being 
present at the opening; so Miss Kinney andl 
decided to go a week iater. But the day 
brought another typhoon and we had to wait 
till that was over. 


Ba-u is a viliage in the southern part of 
our field where the Gospel has been preached 
about a year and a half. The _ people 
built their church ali themselves. It cost 
about 2,500 yen (a yen is about fifty cents). 
The preacher gave 1,400 yen, a member 300 
yen; another who is a carpenter gave many 
days work and so on. 


The air was still cool after the typhoon, 
so we enjoyed the trip—first a ricksha ride, 
then a five hours’ journey by train, tollowed 
by a three hours’ ride on the push-car. 


On account of delays, we had come unan- 
nounced, yet at praver-meeting that even- 
ing, the church which seats over two hun- 
dred was overflowing. 


The next day it was the same. Crowds 
came, the greater number were heathen at- 
tracted by the strange sight of foreign 
women. Miss Kinney addressed them, then 
the preacher, then Miss Kinney again. 


Women, and men too, sat for two hoursata 
time listening. In the afternoon, there were 
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crowds again. It was a great opportunity. 
The preacher is doing a good work in this 
place. 


The next day was Sunday. At the 
morning and afternoon services, the church 
was fitled. To the Christians coming from a 
distance a noon-day meal was served. 


After their meal, the women had a meet- 
ing, followed by a reading class. S 
time was wasted. May I just record here 
that the two sermons that day were over an 
an hour long each. 


By evening there was another typhoon on, 
which lasted till Tuesday evening. After 
the roads became passable again, we spent 
several mornings visiting Christians in the 
villages around. At some of the homes we 
stayed only a short time, in others quite a 
number would gather, and always’ the 
Gospel message would be given. in the 
afternoons services were held in the Church. 


The object of coming was to hoid reguiar 
classes with the women, but such crowds of 
heathen came, and the Christians were so 
anxious for them to hear the Gospel, that it 
was impossible to gather the women in a 
class till after we had been there a week, so 
only a beginning was made. 


One evening an invitation came for us to 
go to the big house of the village. Quite a 
number of the household gathered in the 
inner courtyard and listened to our Message. 


Another evening an invitation came from 
the head official’s house. The day had been 
full, the heat trying, and Miss Kinney had 
a headache. It was urged that there was an 
unmarried daughter, who according to 
Chinese custom never went out, so could 
not come to hear. 


The preacher, just five years a believer 
himself, to this replied, “If it was right for 
these ladies to leave their homes and come 
out here and go about teaching, then surely it 
is right for your girls to come this short 
distance. If it is wrong for your giris to 
come out, then it is wrong tor these ladies 
also. The ladies are too tired to go at this 
late hour. Let the girl come to the reguiar 
service to-morrow.” 


We were a little surprised to hear this 
sound logic from the preacher, but the re- 
sult proved his wisdom. The next morning 
the daughter came, along with several of 
the household. When Miss Kinney saw her 
coming in to the church, she said, ‘““We have 
won this time.” 


The second Sunday we were there, one 
of the Christians requested us to go and 
visit his wife and mother-in-law. They were 
not favourable to the Gospel. He had drawn 
the lot that sent him as a so‘dier to the 
interior, where the Japanese were carrying 
on what they hope to be their last campaign 
against the hill savages. He was leaving 
next day and wanted us to speak to his wife. 


Marcu, 1915 


His home was a long distance away, and 
as they busied themselves most of the time 
getting something for us to eat, we cannot 
say we were able to do much for them. 


As the Government and soldiers shortly 
after this returned from the interior, and it 
is announced that the savages are subdued, 
let us hope this husband returned safely. 


Let me tell one more incident. Not far 
from Ba-u there is 2a market town. When 
visiting the Christians there, we also called 
on Mr. Oui, the Japanese principal of the 
large school there. He had been several 
times at the Girls’ School and so had called 
on us. 


A Japanese hymn book on the table led to 
the inquiry as to whether they were Christ- 


ians. They were not, but knew something 
about Christianity. Mrs. Oui knew a few 
hymns. 


Mr. Oui was anxious to know more, and it 
was arranged that he should come the next 
evening to the church, and ask about the 
things he could not understand. He came 
every afternoon from that time on, and even 
attended the Sunday service, which was in 
Chinese, 

He seemed a true seeker after truth, and 
you may imagine our feelings, when he said 
he believed and wanted to be an out-and-out 
Christian—not half-hearted iike some he had 
_ known. 


Before we left we heard he was speaking 
to others about the Gospel. We were in- 
vited to his home for a Japanese meal and 
spent the evening singing. Mrs. Oui who 
had just lately come from Japan, and was 
rather lonely, seemed to enjoy it all so much. 


Then the last morning arrived, a little 
crowd gathered to see us off. Heads were 
popping up through the opening in the floor, 
which served as entrance to our apartment 
long before we were ready to receive. 


It proved to be an exceedingly hot day 
and although we had made an early start 
by push-car, still we missed the noon train. 
There was no inn, but we were taken to 
Japanese house, and happy we were to rest 
on the padded floor. 


An hour’s ride brought us to a little town 
where we were to stay for a few days. It is 
the home of one of the Girl’s Schoo! teachers 
and she has been doing good work among 
the women. The cause has been growing in 
this place and a new church is now being 
built. 


We were pleased to see the way some of 
the school girls were helping in their home 
churches. A new scrocl is to be built which 
will accommodate almost one hundred girls. 
If these girls can be trained to be efficient 
helpers, their infiuence will be feit when they 
return to their homes’ here and there 
through the Island. 
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A FIRST LETTER FROM FORMOSA. 


Some Impressions of Formosan Chinese. 


BY ONE or OUR LATEST MISSIONARIES. 


Taipeh, Formosa. Japan. 
November 30th, 1914. 
Dear Record:—— 

In this, my first letter to you, let me try 
to give some impressions of the Formosan 
Chinese. 

They are very polite and céremonious, but 


‘what appeals to one most is the happy, care- 


free disposition so apparent everywhere. 
One day go‘ng down a mountain side, one 
of the chair-bearers fell, and the chair with 
my weight came down on him. He wriggled 
out, got up with a smile, and trudged along, 
joking about it. 

I think it is this care-free, happy disposi- 
tion which accounts for there being so little 
insanity among them. 


They are very superstitious. Calamities of 
all sorts are attributed to the displeasure of 
the spirits. 

Our mission doctor tells of an elderly 
woman who came to the hospital totally 
blind. When asked to give the history of 
her case, she said that she had been btind 
for about four months; she thought that 
when digging in the ground with a bamboo 


cane, prior to her blindness, she had offend- 


ed the svirits, and the calamity of blindness 
was sent upon her. She was a!most heart- 
broken when told that nothing could be done 
for her, and lingered around the hospital 
for some time, pleading for an operation. 


Last night there was an eclipse of the 
moon. The people were beating pans, set- 
ting off fire crackers,—altogether a most 
deafening noise. When they see the moon 
gradually “disappearing,” they believe the 
spirits are destroying it, and so must make 
a big noise to save the moon by frightening 
away the spirits. It is no doubt very en- 
couraging, that year after year their efforts 
are crowned with such success—having 
saved the moon. 

The Chinese are not a deeply religious 
people, and what makes it more difficult to 
spread Christianity among them is that in 
order to become Christians they must break 
with their ancestral worship, which appears 
disrespectful to their forefathers. 


A few months ago a man sent me his an- 
cestral tablets. He had heard the Gospel 
at one of our mission stations, and after- 
wards went regularly to church and wished 
to become a Christian. Still he was afraid 
to remove his ancestral tablets. 


Although he had a fairly good knowledge 
of the Gospel, yet he thought some calamity 
m‘ght overtake him if he cast away his 
ancestral tablets. After hesitating for some 
months, he asked the preacher to came in 
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and remove them. The preacher afterwards 
sent them to me. 


The man then joined the Church, and has 
become an energetic Christian. It is a very 
great matter for a Chinaman to break 
with all his family traditions, and in this 
respect we cannot be too sympathetic. 


The evangelization of the aborigines is 
a burning question. These are the “head 
hunting” savages, in the hills in the in- 
terior of Formosa. There are probably 
120,000 of them. Not long ago, a Japanese 
from tne mountains called at our Mission. 
His father had been killed by the head-hunt- 
ers; the son thought he would like to do 
mission work among them, and studied me- 
dicine with that intention, but he has found 
it difficult to do much, as the Japanese Gov- 
ernment is waging war against the savages. 


We frequently hear that they have been 
subdued, but from time to time fresh revolts 
break out. Just a few weeks ago some of 
these daring fellows came down the moun- 
tainside and killed thirty Japanese. 


The Japanese policy has been either to 
subdue or exterminate them. In those sub- 
dued districts the Government has started 
schools, and attempts are being made to 
civilize them. 


It is very unfortunate that we have not 
as yet been able to send a missionary to 
these savages, because if they become civil- 
ized without the leavening effect of Christ- 
inity, their last state will be worse than the 
first. 


IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA. 


By Dr. STANLEY WHITE. 


(Secretary of Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. 8S. A.) 


To the traveller in India there come some 
very vivid impressions which effectually an- 
swer some equally vivid questions. 


First. He never again will feel it neces- 
ary to answer the question why we should 
send missionaries to India. He will scarce- 
ly have set foot on India’s soil before he 
will realize that the civilizations of the East 
and the West are so intertwined in that 
great empire, through the presence of the 
British people, that unless the representa- 
tivs of Western nations repudiate religion 
altogether, Christianity and Hinduism must 
inevitably measure each other’s strength. 


Tistance no lenger “lends enchantment to 
the view” so far as Christianity is concern- 
ed. The Indian people are measuring 
Christianity by its representatives, and 
the call for men and women who represent 
the highest type of Christian civilization is 
loud and insistent. 


SEeconp. One no longer will persuade him- 
self that the religions of India are satisfy- 
ing to the people themselves. Intelligent 
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Indians do not believe this. They have 
tound the debased temple worship unsatis- 
fying and revolting. immorality in the 
guise of religion repels those who have ac- 
cepted the higher ideals of the West. The 
refurm movements in India give vigorous 
evidence of this fact. 


“The Indians are now turning from temple 
worship to an eager search for a sacred 
bovk that will satisfy.’ They are hoping 
to find this in the ancient literature of their 
own race. Destined to fail in this, they 
should be given their answer in the only 
Book that will meet their needs. 


THirD. While one receives a moral shock 
in India, he is aiso impressed with the re- 
aiity of the spiritual and religious longing 
of the peopie. ior thousands of years they 
have been seeking for the answer to their 
hearts’ cry. 


From the point of view of outward obser- 
vances, India seems to be the most religious 
place on the face of the earth, and yet des- 
pair is written on the faces of the great 
majority of the people, especially those of 
the lower class. There seems to be no bond 
of connection between their high-sounding 
theories and their daily conduct. 


At the present time, when they are wak- 


ing to their political possibilities, their 
social responsiblities and their religious 


poverty, the message of Chrst will come to 
them as a most satisfying and precious gift. 


FourtH. One feels instinctively that he 
is in the presence of possible perils as well 
as sGpportunities in India. The sense of in- 
security, as one feels the old moral sanctions 
loosen and the new life asserting itself, is 


constant. 


The very best contribution which could 
be made to the solution of this problem, 
both for Britain and India, is the implant- 
ing in the hearts of the Indian people, both 
Hindu and Mohammedan, such a sense of 
ethical responsibility and loyalty to duty as 
taught by Christ, that the strain of the in- 
evitable readjustments shall not be too great 
to be borne. 


The time of siege work in India is nearly 
over. Preparations must be made to meet 
the crisis which will come when the old 
barriers of caste give way before the pres- 
sure of intellectual and spiritual enlighten- 
ment which is now operative-——The Assem- 
bly Herald. 


Sad will be the day for any man when 
he becomes absolutely contented with the 
life he is living, with the thoughts he is 
thinking and the deeds that he is doing— 
when there is not forever beating at the 
doors of his soul some great desire to do 
something larger which he knows -that he 
was meant and made to do because he is a 
child of God.—Phillips Brooks. 


Young People’s Societies 


FAVORITE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 
AND WHY? 


Y. P. Topic for 21st March. 


By Pror. JAs. FAuLconerR, D.D., HALIFAx. 
(UODTo ev loted ee oleeoe Ou b4)., 


The Canon of Scripture is so rich and 
diversified that it affords material for all 
kinds of tastes; and it would not surprise 
us to find that each book has had its note- 
worthy admirers. 


The late Dr. Driver regarded Deutero- 
nomy with peculiar affection and gave it a 
unique place in the literature of Israel. He 
says, “It is an epoch-making expression of 
the life and feeling of the nation.” 


Nor should we forget that Jesus in the 
days of His temptation made use of verses 
from Deuteronomy in each of His three re- 
plies to the words of the devil tempting Him. 


Others again will dwell upon the glories 
of the prophetic words of the Bible, select- 
ing such an author as Isaiah. And, he is 
verily great in thought, in action, in expres- 
sion and in deep religious spirit. No writer 
in the Old Testament is so graphic, so pic- 
turesque, so arresting. 

A great student of these prophecies has 
said “Never perhaps has there been another 
prophet like Isaiah, who stood with his head 
in the clouds and his feet on the solid 
earth, with his heart in the things of eter- 
nity and his mouth and hand in the things 
of time.’ It was from this deep well of 
truth that John the Baptist drew his inspira- 
tion. 


Many will be drawn toward the Wisdom 
literature, in which they find the principles 
of moral truth to guide them in life. When 
at college I used to sit in church behind one 
of the well-known professors of his day; and 
when the sermon failed to draw his aiten- 
tion this man would reach out and take up 
the Bible, selecting usually for his medita- 
tion the book of Job. 


However, amid all this variety of choice, 
we should likely find that our inquiry as 
to the favorite book of the Old Testament 
would bring in a large majority on behalf 
of the Psalms. This has been well called 
“the Bible within the Bible,” the “heart” 
of the word of God. 


Few would refuse consent to the judgment 
of Richard Hooker when he wrote: “The 
choice of all things profitable in other books, 
the Psalms do both more briefly contain, and 
more movingiy also express, by reason of 
that poetical form wherewith they are writ- 


ten. What is there necessary for man to 
know which the Psalms are not able. to 
teach.” 


The Psalms will retain their popularity 
as long as the human heart with its passions 
and hopes remains the same. for in these 
poems we have the noblest possible expres- 
sion given to the deep emotions of the soul. 


Dr. Prothero opens his excellent book ‘“‘The 
Psalms in Human Life” with the recital of 
the Rabbinical tradition concerning the harp 
that hung above the couch of David. “The 
midnight breeze as it rippled over the 
strings made such music that the poet King 
was constrained to rise from his bed, and, till 
the dawn flushed the eastern skies, he wed- 
ded words to the strains.” The truth of this 
figure is the fact that the Book of Psalms 
contains the whole music of the heart of 
men, 


The Psalms will remain a favorite book 
because it depicts so faithfully the moral 
struggles of the soul, in its moments of de- 
feat, of despair, of hope and of exultant 
victory. Here we have prayers for every 
possible situation in which men may be 
placed, prayer for contrition, for confession, 
for deepest agony, for spiritual aspiration 
and for national protection. 

In childhood we learn these Psalms by 
heart, in our churches we sing them for 
our praises, and as years advance they be- 
come increasingly associated with the best 
things in our life. 


In passing to the New Testament we come 
upon the same variety of judgment. What 
conspicuous worth must reside in the First 
Gospel, which has gained the consent of so 
many to its place of primacy in the author- 
itative writings of Christianity! 


The French critic Renan said that the 
Gospel according to Matthew is the most 
important book in Christendom—the most 
important book that has ever been written.” 


Here we find so large a place given to the 
words of Jesus, the Sermon on the Mount, 
the parables, the discourses on the last 
things. We come to Maithew when we wish 
to study the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Artists are said to select the Gospel ac- 
cording to Luke as their favorite. It de- 
picts the graciousness of Jesus. It opens 
with the music of those early hymns of the 
Nativity that still are sung by the Church. 

In Luke we have the incident at Nazareth, 
Where Jesus said He came to preach the 
Gospel to the poor. The pages are filled with 
the tale of salvation, of joy of the loving 
Father. It is the Gospel of the grace of 
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God and well merits the judgment of the 
French critic already mentioned,—“‘Luke’s 
Gospel is the most beautiful book in the 
world.” 


But there is a type of mind that passes 
immediately to the writings of St. John. 
The Gospel of St. John stands in a place all 
by itself. Life is its most pervading ele- 
ment. How keen it is in its vital analysis 
of faith and unbelief, how masterful in its 
character studies, how suggestive in its 
symbolism, how satisfying in its deep spiri- 
tual discourses. 

Here the mystic side of our nature finds 
its nourishment, here the final hopes and 
desires of the heart reach a _ blessedness 
beyond which we cannot go, “To whom else 
can we go but unto Thee.” Thou alone hast 
the words of eternal life.” 


Westcott refers to the legend that when 
the Lord gave the Law from Sinai He 
wrought great marvels with His voice. The 
voice went to all parts of the world, and 
each one heard it according to his capacity, 
old men and youths and boys and women. 


“The student of St. John will find the par- 
able fulfilled as he ponders the Apostie’s 
words with growing experience and un- 
changed patience. He himself limits the 
meaning which he finds in them.” 


It is difficult to select for special mention 
from among the Epistles of St. Paul, since 
each of these letters claims our careful 
study. 

Luther was fascinated by the Epistle to 
the Galatians in which he found the very 
heart of the Gospel, the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. 


Romans is the most complete of all Paul’s 
letters, but all who are acquainted with the 
New Testament will agree that the Epistle 
to the Ephesians must always rank among 
the most powerful of all writings. It has 
been said by Coleridge that this is ‘‘one of 
the divinest compositions of men. It em- 
braces every doctrine of Christianity; first 
those doctrines peculiar to Christianity; 
secondly, those precepts common to it with 
natural religion.” 


Ephesians combines doctrine and practice 
in such a way as to make them the harmo- 
nious expression of one common life. In 
the earlier part, the apostle reveals the 
great mystery, which has been kept secret 
till Christ came, which is that the whole 
world is to become a partner in the cove- 
nant of promise. Here He unfolds his 
favorite doctrine of the mystical union of 
the believer with Christ. Here He explains 
his grand idea of the purpose of God toward 
the race to sum up all things in Christ; 

“One God, one law, one element, 
And one far off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


United with this lofty doctrine is a fine 
practical purpose. The Christians must 
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walk worthy of their high vocation, must 
redeem the time, buying the opportunities 
of service in the midst of evil days. 

The letter closes with the famous por- 
trait of the Christian soldier, clad with the 
whole armour of God for the conflict with 
the powers of darkness. It is the picture of 


“This is He 
That every Man in arms should wish to be.” 


HOW TO TURN A “NEW LEAF.” 
By EUGENE C. FOSTER. 


A boy came to me in great trouble to-day. 
Having been intrusted with some money to 
pay for a suit of clothes, he nad gone out 
with some other boys and spent it—spent 
every cent of it. Then, like the prodigal 
son in the story toid by Jesus, he “came to 
himself.” 


Oh, yes, he was sorry enough now. Curi- 
ous, isn’t it, that he didn’t think far enough 
ahead to realize that when he came to the 
time of being sorry, all the memory of what 
he had called “fun” would be gone! 


I knew one of the things he came to me 
for—he hoped I would advance the money 
to pay for the suit of clothes. And he was 
right—I did. But I did so on two condi- 
tions: 


One was to tell his widowed mother all 
about it. That made him squirm a bit. It 
was the one thing he didn’t want to do. He 
wanted me to help him to keep it from her. 
To do so he would have to act a lie, if he 
didn’t tell a lie outright. 


That’s where I tried to help him most. To 
try to do better, as he promised to do, on the 
top of a lie wasn’t possible. If he meant 
to do right from now on, as he said he did, 
he had to begin straight, and to deceive his 
mother wasn’t straight. 


Besides that, he agreed to put away a fair 
amount of his wages for three months, under 
my direction, to pay the money back, and 
in this way get a taste of the real pleasures 
which would come to him in saving money 
instead of wasting nearly half his weekly 
wages on things of no value, as he had done. 


But the money-saving plan isn’t what I 
started to tell about. I wanted to make this 
one point as clear as daylight. If a fellow 
has done wrong he never will build up a 
right life on deception about the wrong he 
has already done. 

There is only one way, the square, 
straight, manly way to begin the new, right 
life—by truthfulness about the things that 
have gone wrong. Truthfulness and frank- 
ness in everything—they are the foundation 
stones of success. Build on these foundation 
stones now.—The Comrade. 
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STUDENT LIFE. 
In Our Foreign Mission Fields. 
Y. P. S. Topic, 28th March. 
By PriINcripAL SHARRARD OF INDORE COLLEGE. 
(Psalm 19. Catechism, Q. 65). 


To the majority of Christian workers of 
the present day, educational missions re- 
quire no apology. Such was not the case 
when, in the early part of last century, Dr. 
Duff entered upon his epoch-making career 
in Calcutta; but his work, and that of Carey, 
was so eminently successful that there is 
no mission to-day of any size that has not 
a well-developed educational side. 

From ‘the first, our own missionaries in 
Central India realized its value, and the 
names of Campbeil, Wilkie, Wilson, and 
Russell are connected with the opening of 
various departments of educational work. 
It is the expressed feeling of the mission to 
have primary schools in each village, leading 
to the secondary schcol in Rasalpura and 
the college at Indore. 


The order in time of the establishment of 
these schools has necessarily been to a cer- 
tain degree in line with the ex- 
igencies of the field. Following the growth 
of the primary schools, was the establish- 
ment of training schools for Christian 
workers. A new outgrowth took place after 
the great famines, when the mission took 
under its care so many of the famine 
orphans. The industrial school has come 
to have an important place in the educa- 
tional schemes of all our missions. 

There are in Central India, therefore, 
four different classes of students: the boys 
and girls in the elementary village schools; 
the boys in the secondary and industria! 
school at Rasalpura; the students in train- 
ing in Catechists classes and the Theological 
Seminary; and those in the Arts classes in 
the High Schools and College in Indore. 


(1) In the Village Schools. 


The pupils in the village schools comprise 
the Christian children of the district, and 
non-Christian boys and girls, to whom is 
made available an education otherwise in- 
accessible in the majority of cases. 


These are day-pupils coming from the 
various grades of homes to be found in In- 
dian rural districts. The teachers’ are 
Christian workers, men or women, and for 
the most part they are doing a splendid 
work, as much by their lives as by their 
teaching. The unfortunate element in the 
situation is that they are so few. Bible teach- 


ing, along with elementary training in 
simple subjects, constitutes the course 
given. It is impossible to measure the 


value of the training afforded by the right 
kind of teachers to children at the stage 
{n life when they are so readily influenced. 
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(2) The Industrial Training School. 


At Rasalpura — (Russelvillage) named 
after the late Norman Russell, one of the 
most energetic and successful of our mis- 
sionaries—is the Industrial Training School. 


Here the experiment of combining a lite- 
rary education with industrial instruction is 
being worked out, apparently with consider- 
able success. When this school was or- 
ganized, Mr. Ledingham was asked to take 
charge and his personality has counted for 
much on the boys gathered there. 


The literary course corresponds approx- 
imately to our Canadian Public School cur- 
riculum. Industrial training is given in 
tug-makinz, carpentry, ironwork, and 
printing. Great progress has been made in 
the second phase of this school’s work dur- 
ing the last few years, and under the Rev. 
fF’. H. Russell and his two assistants, it pro- 
mises a good future. 


In a country advancing so rapidly indus- 
trially as India, it is indispensable that in- 
dustrial leaders should be trained, who will 
carry Christian principles into their busi- 
ness life. This aim has to a degree super- 
seded that which led to the establishment 
of this work, namely, the providing of occu- 
pation for famine orphans, 


The boys are Christians, many rescued 
from famine, many others the sons of 
Christian workers throughout the field. 
They are splendid specimens physically, and 
in their football ability compete very suc- 
cessfully with the students of the Indore 
School and College in the annual series of 
inter-Institution games. They are housed 
in rows of ten by twelve, brick-in-mud build- 
ings, and eat together in a large dining hall 
where they prove themselves no less capable 
than on the football field. 


The boys who show special literary quali- 
fications are sent on to the High School at 
Indore; others graduate as trained indus- 
trial leaders. 


Another, perhaps allied, but small class 
of students are those engaged in the study 
of nursing, dispensing, and medicine, either 
in the large Men’s or Women’s Medcal Col- 
leges in India, or more usually under train- 
ing with our mission doctors, where they 
learn nursing, compounding, and simple 
treatment. Here, again, is a big field for 
future development. 


Some of the boys at Rasalpura still take 
another course. The literary department 
combined with a grounding in elementary 
Bible and Biblical subjects prepares students 
from all parts of the field for entrance to 
the very important work carried on in 


(3) The Malwa Theological : Seminary. 


This is one of the largest theological insti- 
tutions under the Presbyterian Church in 
India. It was organized on its present basis 
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in 1907, under Rev. Dr. Wilson, and al- 
though it has had to work under serious 
handicap in not having its own building or 
sufficient hostel accommodation, it has done 
and is doing a great work. 


Dr. Wilson’s scholarly abilities, well- 
known to the Canadian church, give a dis- 
tinct imprint of thoroughness, and he has 
associated with him two capable men in 
Mr. Johory and the Rev. Yohan Masih. 


The emphasis of the course is necessarily 
on Biblical subjects, but efficient training is 
given in Comparative Religions, Pastoral 
Theology, and Sabbath School Methods. For 
students having a competent knowledge of 
English, an English course is available, in 
which aid is given by the teachers of the 
Arts College staff. 


The aim is to train Christian leaders and 
pastors and to this end the terms of study 
are so arranged as to leave the students free 
for the touring season. Throughout their 
four years course, they have several months 
a year of practical work under experienced 
missionaries and devout, capable native 
leaders. When at the classes also they have 
periods for bazaar preaching, and Sabbath 
School work. 


There are about twenty men, many of 
them clever students. It is expected that 
in the near future the Seminary will attract 
College men, but the pressing needs of the 
work in general and the comparative small- 
ness of our Christian community in Central 
India have hitherto prevented our men from 
having the higher literary standng previous 
to their entrance upon theological study. 


Several, however, who have already 
graduated are proving themselves highly 
efficient workers and pastors in cases where 
they have been called by our organized con- 
gregations. 


To meet the peculiar needs of the Bhil 
community, Dr. Buchanan carries on at 
Amkhut and Toran Mal a series of classes 
of a nature somewhat similar to those at 
Rasalpura and Indore, although on a smaller 
scale. 


(4) High School and College Students. 


The fourth class of student is that com- 
prising the men and women in our High 
Schools and College. 


In Indore, there is the only Girl’s High 
School in Central India. The girls here, 
most of whom are Christian, receive train- 
ing leading to Matriculation to the Univer- 
sity of Allabahad. Emphasis is also given 
to Christian work in various forms, to 
physical development, and _ elementary 
domestic economy. 


This brarich of educational work is one 
of the most important departments of mis- 
sion work on the field and calls for the best- 
educated, broad-minded women that can be 
given to it. 
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As at present constituted, the Christian 
community is practically the only one able 
to provide women to raise the standard of 
literacy with its accompanying benefits 
among Indian womanhood, so that in many 
respects such institutions hold the key to 
the opening up of the new life in the con- 
servative Indian home. In one or two cases 
matriculants from the school have come on 
to the College and have done excellent work. 


The boy’s High School also gives the 
Matriculation course. In the schools con- 
nected with the College, there are about 
seven hundred boys. Their life is in the 
higher forms practically identical with that 
of the College students. 


There are this year one hundred and fifty- 
five students in the College proper, studying 
in various stages up to the degree of M. A., 
taking a fairly heavy course in English and 
two of Classical Languages (Sanskrit or 
Arabic), Mathematics, Political Economy, 
Philosophy, or History. In the past the 
students have given the College a creditable 
standing in the University Examinations. 


Both in High School and College, the great 
majority of the students are high caste 
Brahmans, although there is a fair admix- 
ture of Christians, Parsis, Mohammedans, 
and lower caste Hindus. 


Since to a certain degree the reputation 
of a College determines its students, these 
men are from practically every province in 
India, east from Bengal, west from Kathia- 
war, south from Madras, and north from 
the Punjab; the majority are from nearer 
districts. 

Some have previously had experiences of 
English speech and customs, but to many 
hearing English spoken by English-speaking 
teachers is a novelty. Naturally Christian- 
ity is often either unknown, or has been 
heard of through distorted media. 


The classes open in the rainy and cold 
seasons, that is, from July to March, at 
eleven and continue to four. In the hot 
season, they are held from 5.30 a.m to 10.30. 


In both school and college, the first hour 
in all classes is given up to Bible study. An 
effort is being made, so to regulate this 
that by the time a student graduates, he has 
a fairly full knowledge of Christ, and Old 
Testament and New Testament teaching. 


The natural Hindu toleration of others’ 
beliefs (not their practices) has always made 
the Hindu student a courteous listener, but 
of late years under India’s new spirit, this 
courtesy has developed into intelligent and 
sympathetic inquiry. 


As far as possible, these men are housed 
on the College compound. The = so-called 
‘poarding houses in our Indian cities are 
scarcely compatible with ideals of study or 
social or moral life, so that sufficient College 
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hostels are imperative if the value of our 
work is not to be more than counteracted. 
New hostels, which when completed will 
accommodate one hundred men, are in course 
of construction. But more funds are neces- 
sary before the third storey can be added. 


As the different classes of students do 
not as a rule eat together, separate kitchens 
and dining rooms are provided. It is not 
an uncommon thing to find the Indian 
student doing his own cooking. A hostel 
apart is provided for the younger Christian 
boys of the High School. 


It is unnecessary to emphasize the oppor- 
tunities for personal contact afforded by 
tutoring, etc. to the Christian professor in 
the hostel system. 


The writer remembers the first football 
game he witnessed in India; a team from 
one of the sister colleges competing with 
ours. The play was fair but without en- 
thusiasm. The student spectators on each 
side sat on the ground as if dumb. 


But Mr. Schofield, who has charge of the 
outside life of the students, brought from 
Canada with him an overflowing of Cana- 
dian spirit which has worked wonders both 
to our own and neighboring institutions. 
When you visit us bring some batting to 
preserve your ear-drums when our men give 
the Mission College yell—a modification of 
that of Manitoba College! 


The players’ exuberant spirit sometimes 
finds vent in encounters not specifically 
called for by the game—in spite of caste— 
but they are none the worse for the contact. 


There is probably no phase of student 
work that in its direct and indirect results, 
in its influences physically and socially, is 
full of greater potentialities than the deve- 
lopment of the spirit of true sport among 
all classes of students—TOGETHER. 


Positions on teams in hockey, in football, 
in athletics are not to be won by social 
birth, but are open only to the best; and 
when all, professors and students of all 
classes, play together in practice, differences 
of race, or social standing, or language, are 
forgotten, for athletics has a world of its 
own, supplying its own tongue and its own 
determinations of rank, and these are car- 
ried out into the wider spheres of life, help- 
ing to break down India’s huge incubus of 
caste. 

Another element that has a prominent 
place among our College students is that of 
social service. This takes the form of 
sanitation,—the students being learners in 
the College and instructors in the villages— 
of hospital ministrations, and of raising 
funds from among themselves for the sup- 
port of their less fortunate fellow students. 
Last year they did much towards the relief 
of those stranded in South Africa. 


Our College is one of two or three in India 
that are doing this work, and there is in 
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India abundant scope for both the under- 
graduate and the graduate. 


Much more might be said on this parti- 
cular aspect of Indian student life and on 
other phases, such as the contrast the man 
often finds between the spirit of his college 
life and that of the home from which he 
comes; or the strife of ideals as to future 
career that centres in most students’ minds; 
or the differences—not necessarily inferior- 
ities—in ability between the Indian and 
Canadian scholar; but these must be left to 
the imagination of our Canadian young 
people. 


One thing, however, needs to be emphas- 
ized through all the phases of fll 
student life and that is the absolute necessity 
for efficiency, both of staff and equipment, 
in all the institutions. If made available, 
money will procure the latter. A theological 
seminary without a building, and a college 
and school, without seating or maps or suffi- 
cient library, are only one or two illustra- 
tons of where we are. 

But more than money is our need of men 
and women, and my own experience of pre- 
sent needs would lead me to lay special 
stress on the latter, women of strong intel- 
lectual ability, breadth of vision, and that 
adaptability which comes from contact with 
the mind and spirit of Christ. 


BROTHERLY LOVE. 
By SAM JONES. 


A man once bought a farm. The neigh- 
bours said: ‘You can’t live with your next- 
door neighbour. He is a terror to the set- 
tlement. That’s what the other man sold 
out for. He will torment you to death.” 

The new man said: “If he fools with me, 
I will kill him.” 

Well, they told the bad neighbour this, 
and it made him worse than ever. He would 
cripple his stock and throw rocks at his 
children. There was not a mean thing in 
the world he wouldn’t do. 

The new neighbour would send him quart- 
ers of sheep, and care for his stock, and 
give his children apples and books and kind 
words. 

One day the bad neighbour was coming 
home with a load and he got stalled on a 
big hill. 

The new neighbour came and helped him 
out and offered to do anything he could for 
him. 

The man dropped on his knees and said: 
“You said you were going to kill me, and 
you have knocked me cold and dead; and I 
am going to make you the best neighbour 
you ever had in your life.” 

You see, if you kill a fellow with love, you 
don’t have to bury him. 


CONQUERING DISCOURAGEMENTS. 


Y. P. S. Topie for 4th April. 
(Psalm, 27 : 1-14. Catechism Q. 66). 
By Rev. P. E. Scorr, VIRDEN. 


Discouragements, like offences, are sure to 
come. The kind of Christians we are is 
manifested by the way we meet them. From 
every quarter, and in many different ways, 
they attack us. Their effect is so deadening 
that one must be constantly vigilant. 


Sometimes our discouragements are the 
results of our own wrong-doing, and these 
are the hardest Kind to conquer. Some- 
times they are because of the wrong-doing 
of others, and at such times, we require 
much grace to keep sweet. 

But many disappointments and discour- 
agements arise from our failures. The “un- 
known quantity,” which the mathematician 
finds so disturbing, has not been reckoued 
with, and results are discouraging. 

From whatever source discouragements 
come, they tend to restrict enterprise and 
initiative. When they are heavy and bitter 
they weaken our physical and moral forces 
by stimuiating a dread of the future. No 
man wishes to fail, and our discouragements 
weaken through engendering a fear of fail- 
ure. 

We are all prone to exaggerate the im- 
portance of discouragements. Especially is 
this true of sensitive natures. 

This tendency must be guarded against. 
Discouragements are not defeats, neither do 
they spell failure. Even failures are largely 
temporary, and if met in the true spirit of 
Christ, they become blessings. 

In fact, the lives of the most successful 
show that the first failures of attempted en- 
terprises often prove themselves strong 
elements in subsequent successes. Initial 
failures teach carefulness and caution. 

Failures clearly indicate our limitations. 
We attempt something for the accomplish- 
ment of which we are not equipped, and 
failure follows, and discouragement. But we 
have found out our limitations. That is 
good, and nothing good should be discourag- 
ing: 

Discouragements are first class things for 
taking down pride, and teaching humility. 
They indicate the need of more strength, 
more courage, more daily dependence on the 
power of God. The way may be hard, but 
the rewards are great 
“Great truths are greatly won, not found by 


chance, 
Nor wafted on the breath of summer 
dream; 
But grasped in the great struggle of the 


soul,” 


Browning uttered a truth well worth re- 
membering, when he wrote:— 


“IT bold not with the pessimist that all 
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things are ill, nor with the optimist that all 
things are well; all things are not ill, and 
all things are not well, but all things shall 
be well because it is God’s world.” 


Discouragements would say, “All things 
are ill, What is left? Everything is 
gone; nothing now to hope for.” 

To anyone so tempted the thought that 
this is God’s world is most encouraging, and 
uplifting. God never intended that His 
people should be enshrouded in the darkness 
of doubt, or despair, or ignorance. 


These things shall pass, just because this 
is God’s world and some day it will do His 
will. To-day may be cloudy, but to-morrow 
the sun will shine. The sunshine is all the 
more welcome because of the clouds and 
rain. The pleasures of achievement are in- 
tensified because of the discouragements 
which have preceded success. ‘‘This is God’s 
world.” 

Some of the things waich play a large 
part in conquering discouragements are:— 


(1) The Consciousness of God's Presence 


with us through good and ill. There is 
nothing in all human experience compar- 
able to this. What a comfort, that we can 
always be conscious of His presence just as 
we are conscious of the presence of some- 
one with us in a room. 

God with us. He is with us in our work, 
in our play, in the home, in the church, in 
the school, in the store, in the factory. 

His presence is a proof of His interest in 
our welfare; in fact God seeks us to do us 
good. No other thought we may dwell upon 
will so overcome discouragements. There 
is nothing which cheers us like the pre- 
sence of God’s Spirit. 

The presence of the Father in Jesus’ life 
was so helpful. Jesus met with more dis- 
couragements than we do. His message fell 
upon deaf ears; men were so dull in under- 
standing the spiritual character of His King- 
dom; His disciples, even to the last day, 
disputed among themselves as to who should 
sit in the seats of authority under Him; 
and He died forsaken—“rejected of men.” 


Yet discouragement did not for one mom- 
ent weaken His purpose, or turn Him 
aside from the way of the cross. So close 
was the union between the Father and the 
Son that there was no place in Jesus’ mind 
for anything but the Father’s will. There 
is the thought. Be conscious of God’s pre- 
sence, seek the Father’s will, and so great 
and important will God’s work appear that 
there will be no room for any thought of 
anything else than doing it. 

(2) Keep Busy. 

Of course, at good and honorable work. 

The most discouraged people are to be found 


among the ranks of the idlers, the indolent, 
and those who follow devious courses. 


Maren, 1916 


Nothing is more beneficial than to keep 
the mind actively engaged upon wholesome 
thoughts. If we are doing a work, honest, 
though humble, it is just as worthy of 
earnest thought as a greater, and it will re- 
quire such concentration of mind as will 
exclude, for the time being, all other things. 


Then, fill every hour of the day with such 
work. Always produce the best possible, 
and there will be no time for discourage- 
ments. 


People become discouraged because they 
have no vision. Work gives vision. When 
a man reatizes that he is a part of God’s 
plan, and that his work may become a ne- 
cessary part of the Kingdom of God on 
earth, he is surely getting a vision of service 
Which will drive hindrances away. Robert 
Louis Stevenson is a splendid example of 
this truth. 


(3) Look on the Bright Side of Things. 


Cultivate the cheerful spirit. Melan- 
choly thoughts, and forebodings are the 
parents of discouragements. The young 
people have a great duty to perform along 
this line. 


The conception which looks upon Christ- 
ianity as a gloomy affair must be combat- 
ted. Christianity should be peculiarly at- 
tractive to young people because of its 
sweet cheerfulness, if for nothing else. The 
cheery voice, the bright face, and the happy 
smile are the best soul tonics for the disease 
of gloom. 


Just think what this means to a home-— 
father, mother, children all bright and hope- 
ful. A cheerful spirit in our meetings is 
most helpful. It is infectious. It is cheer- 
ing to new members. It is attractive to 
visitors, and sends them home with a deter- 
mination to come again. It encourages 
those taking the Topic, and a joyous, happy 
society will always have a good attendance. 
No one is so full of sympathy as a bright 
soul, 
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“TI have a smile my triends to greet 
Hearty and pleasant for all I meet, 
Hidden from none; 
But I have a smile that they do not know, 
Lit by a deeper, tenderer glow, 
And I keep it bright in my heart below, 
Only for One.” 


(4) Cultivate the Thankful Spirit. 


“Count your Blessings.” One should never 
count one’s discouragements. Some Societies 
do this. A large percentage of the most suc- 
cessful ventures were in their first trials 
failures. Brooding over circumstances which 
are oppressive is unmanning. If we have 
not lived up to our privileges and opportu- 
nities nothing will discourage future effort 
more than brooding over them. 


Memory is one of the most blessed of all 
gifts, but like all other great gifts it must 
be controlled and _ directed. Discourage- 
ments should always be placed, when they 
come to mind, alongside of blessings. 


Let memory hold these two side by side 
and we will not find it difficult to be thank- 
ful. Why? The blessings are, like the bright 
days, far in the majority. There is no situa- 
tion without the accompanying blessings 
and encouragements if we only look for 
them—always something to thank God for. 


Material possessions may fail, friends may 
forsake, but heaven above and God _. will 
never fail us. There are eternal blessings 
which none can take from the soul, and if 
they are ever lost, we alone are to blame. 
Where the thankful spirit sings with glad- 
ness no discouragement can dwell there. 


If we would keep near to Jesus, we should 
always have the thankful spirit. Sometimes 
discouragements will come, and the very 
foundations of life will seem to. crumble and 
decay, but if our lives are founded upon 
Jesus, the Rock of Ages, the foundations 
cannot give way. Should everything else 
fail a man but Jesus, still he has enough 
lift in Him to become a Prince in God’s 
house. 


=~ —_ 9-42 —- —— 


GETTING READY FOR THE NEXT 


LIFE. 
Y. P. S. Topic, llth April. 
(Col. 3 : 1-4. Q. 67, 68). 


(Easter Meeting). 
By REv, THOS, WILSON, WALKERTON, ONT. 


A slave owner died. <A slave who had 
been with him for many years was heart- 
broken over the death of his master. A 
friend, seeing his grief, sought to comfort 
him by telling that his master had gone to 
Heaven and that he would be so happy there 
and for that reason he should not weep over 
his death? 


The slave replied that he had been with 
his master for many years and he never 
knew him to go any distance from home 
without talking a great deal about it and 
making preparations for it, “but I never 
heard him speak of Heaven, nor did he make 
any preparation for it. Had he any thought 
of going to a place called Heaven, we would 
have heard about it.” 


What the slave said of his master, the 
disciples of Christ could not say of theirs. 
He told them often that he had come down 
from the Father and in a short time He was 
going back to the Father. 

He told them His plan, that he was going 
to prepare a place for them, that in his 
Father’s house there were many mansions. 
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He told them that he would be with the 
Father and that he would pray the Father 
for them, and more than that he would send 
them another Companion who would abide 
with them forever, so that the disciples could 
not say of their Master that he did not speak 
of and prepare for the place to which He 
was going. 

Could any one say of the Apostle Paul that 
he was silent or inactive in his preparation 
for the future life? No. He kept it con- 
stantly before his mind, and so planned for 
it that when the end came, he could say—‘ “I 
have fought the good fight, I have finished 
my course, and now am looking forward to 
the life beyond.’ ” 


At this Easter meeting with its topic “Get- 
ting Ready for the Next Life,’ the Apostle 
comes to us with these words: “Seek those 
things which are above’—“set your affection 
on things above.” 


How can we as young people “Get Ready 
for the Next Life’’? 


(1) Look Up the Time Table. 


If we were intending a trip to a distant 
country, we would at once enquire concern- 
ing the journey. 

We would secure a traveller’s guide giving 
the trains and sailing of boats, with their 
connections. 


So if we expect to reach Heaven we make 
enguiry as to the way. When Philip said to 
Jesus, “We Know not the Way.” Jesus said 
“T am the Way, the Truth and the Life, no 
man cometh unto the Father but by Me.” 
Christ is the Old Way and the only way. 

We are living in a day of new things, new 
ideas, new theology, but there is no new way 
to the Father. God’s Word is still the trav- 
eller’s guide to the next Life of joy and 
peace. 


(2) Learn About the Place. 


If we were planning to change our place 
of abode and move to another country, there 
would be many things that we would like to 
know. 


What kind of country is it? Is it a new 
country where the people have but little of 
this world’s comforts or is it an old country 
with much wealth? 


So much would we like to know these 
things that we would read books on the sub- 
ject. We would hear lectures. We would 
meet and talk with those who could tell us 
about it. We would visit those who like our- 
selves intend going to that new land and 
thus in many ways we would learn all we 
could about it. 


Just so should we prepare for the next life. 
No man hath ascended up to Heaven, but he 
that came down from Heaven, even the Son 
of Man who is in Heaven. Study your Bible. 
It does not tell us enough to satisfy our 
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curiosity, but it tells enough to strengthen 
our faith. 


Paul speaks of it as being ‘“‘a better coun- 
try that is, a heavenly.” John describes it 
aS a place of indescribable beauty where 
there shall be no suffering, nor hunger, nor 
sorrow, but God shall wipe away all tears. 


If we studied of this home as revealed in 
the word we would be getting ready for it. 


(3) Learn About its People. 


If going to a new country, we would make 
inquiry as to those who dwell there. There 
are lands in which we would not like to 
make our abode—people of a different color, 
different race, whose companionship would 
not be congenial. In some places the people 
are godless and lawless. To read of them 
and their ways would repel us. 


If heaven be our objective in the next life, 
how blessed the companionship will be— 


“The nations of them that are saved” will 
be there. “The redeemed of the Lord” will 
be there. The saints made perfect; our 
loved ones saved by His Blood. The heavenly 
host. “These are they who have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb.” 


(4) Learn About their Employment. 


We would make inquiry as to the employ- 
ment of those in a new country. Is it agri- 
cultural, stock raising, manufacturing, ete. 
All these questions we would raise if pre- 
paring to go to a new country. 


So in “Getting Ready for the Next Life,” 
we ask about the employment. The ans- 
wer can be found only in the Scriptures. 


From those returned from a distant land 
we can learn much of the industry, the em- 
ployment of the people, but none have re-- 
turned to tell of how life is spent in heaven. 
We must search and see. 


(5) The Great Question. 


Am I getting ready for the Next Life? 
Do I know the way? Have I been interested 
enough to make inquiry concerning the 
place, and people and their employment. 


These are only the beginnings. Let not 
this Easter Meeting close without each one 
hearing the Apostle say to us, “If ye then be 
risen with Christ, seek those things which 
are above where Christ sitteth at the right 
hand of God. Set your affiction on things 
above and not on things on the earth.” 


“T’d like to be just. like her when I am 
old,’ said an enthusiastic admirer of a 
woman who had made her own beautiful 
face through years of warm loving, high 
doing and profound praying. ‘“‘Then you’d 
better begin now,’’ was the answer, ‘‘for 
she does not look like a piece of work that 
was done in a hurry.” 


Marcu, 1915 


SAMSON AGONISTES. 
Y. P. Literary Topic for March. 


By Pror. ALEXANDER, TORONTO. 


As depicted in the pages of the Old Testa- 
ment, there is, apart from his physical 
prowess, little that is attractive in Samson. 
Nor can one say that Milton, in his drama, 
has lent any charm to the character, It 
was not, in truth, the character, it was the 
situation and fortunes of the hero that 
interested Milton and led him to the selec- 
tion of the theme for his latest poetical 
work. 


There was, for example, a certain com- 
munity of experience between the poet and 
his subject, and this lends unwonted sincer- 
ity and power to the expression of some of 
the feeling, and the depicting of some of 
the situations that belong to Samson’s 
story. 


The most apparent bond between Milton 
and Samson is the blindness which fell 
upon both in their later years. There is a 
personal, not merely a dramatic, note in the 
cry of Samson:— 


O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse, 

Without all hope of day! 

O first created beam, and thou great Word, 
‘Let there be light,’ and light was over all; 
Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree? 


Like Samson, too, Milton, in obscurity 
and obloquy, had outlived his happier 
fortune. Amidst the wreck of the cause to 
which he had devoted his life, he was daily, 
while writing the poem, a witness of the pro- 
fligacy, and (as he deemed it) the political 
and religious apostacy of Restoration Eng- 
land; “fallen on evil days and evil tongues, 
in darkness and with dangers compast round 
and solitude.’ He too, might cry: 


Blind among enemies, O worse than chains, 

Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age! 

Light, the prime work of God, to me is ex- 
tinct, 

And all her various objects of delight 

Annull’d, which might in part my grief 
have eas’d. 

Inferior to the vilest now become 

Of man or worm; I, dark in light, expos’d 

To daily fraud, contempt, abuse and wrong, 

Within doors, or without, still as a fool 

In power of others, never of my own. 


Again, Milton found in Samson’s rela- 
tions with women something which, if not 
the same as his own experience, at least 
afforded an oppertunity for expressing 
those views of the sex, of which his pam- 
phlets on divorce are the outcome, and 
which awaken a sense of repulsion in some 
passages of his poems and towards certain 
aspects of his life. He, like Samson, had 
found his first wife in the camp of the 
enemies. Almost simultaneously with mar- 
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riage, differences, probably not unconnected 
with the tastes and ideas and usages of 
cavalier and prelatical surroundings, divid- 
ed the newly wedded pair. 

Though subsequently a reconciliation was 
brought about by the intervention of friends, 
it is highly improbable that a genuine com- 
munity of feeling ever existed between 
them. When Milton wrote “Samson Ago- 
nistes,”’ their troubles were far in the remote 
past, yet the note of personal bitterness is 
easily perceptible in the speech with which 
Samson greets the entrance of Dalila; while 
the poet’s confirmed opinion of the mental 
and moral inferiority of women is put into 
the supposedly unbiassed utterance of the 
men of Dan:— 


Ts it for that such outward ornament 

Was lavish’t on their sex, that inward gifts 

Were left for haste unfinish’t; judgment 
scant, 

Capacity not rais’d to apprehend 

Or value what is best; 

In choice, but oftest to affect the wrong? 

Or was too much of self-love mix’t 

Of constancy no root infix’t, 

That either they love nothing, or not long? 


Therefore God’s universal law 

Gave to the man despotic power 
Over his female in due awe; 

Nor from that right to part an hour, 
Smile she, or lour. 

So shall he least confusion draw 
On his whole life, not sway’d 

By female usurpation, or dismay’d. 


But though personal elements may have 
quickened the poet’s interest in his theme, 
its fundamental attraction and significance 
for him without doubt lay in a broader and 
nobler aspect— the parallelism he perceived 
between Samson and: Israel’s history and 
situation on the one hand, and the history 
and position of Puritanism and Eneglish- 
men on the other. 


Like Samson’s career, the great revolu- 
tion in Church and State had been in- 
augurated in Milton’s view under the most 
auspicious circumstances and been advanced 
by the most splendid achievements. To its 
adherents the special favour of the Al- 
mighty seemed to accompany its progress, 
and he looked forward with confidence to 
the triumph of the theocratic ideal, when 
God would be recognized as the head of 
the State, as well as of the Church. 


But all this had been changed by the 
restoration of the royal line, in the re- 
establishment of prelacy, the decay of reli- 
'rion, and the degraration of morals in the 
highest circles of society. 

When Milton was engaged upon the poem 
before us, the Puritan cause seemed no less 
hopeless than was Samson in the prison of 
Gaza. Yet, facing an outlook, whether 
national or personal, gloomy in the extreme, 
Milton argues not against Heaven’s hand or 
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will, nor bates one jot of heart or hope. 
He had written his great epic ‘‘to justify 
the ways of God to men,” and now, in his 
latest effort of his poetic genius, his main 
purpose is to express and exemplify his un- 
wavering confidence in divine providence. 
“For God, 

Nothing more certain, will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name.” 


It would be a misrepresentation to say 
that in the poem Samson symbolizes the 
Puritan movement,—the Israelites, the Eng- 
lish people; or that the splendid promise of 
early success, the weakness and failure of 
the chosen champion correspond exactly to 
the events of English history which found 
their seemin'g conclusion in the restoration 
of Charles II. in 1660; yet there is some 
approach to this symbolism, and the poet 
found in the story an opportunity for the 
poetic utterance of his feelings and of his 
faith in connection with the great national 
events of his own adult life. 


To him the English nation had seemed a 
people chosen of God, and the earlier suc- 
cesses of his party, whether on the battle- 
field or in the arena of constitutional, eccle- 
siastical or moral revolution, the precursor of 
a new era. The exaltation with which the 
opening period of the civil conflict inspired 
him, animates the pages of the Areopagitica, 
his great prose pamphlet in behalf of liberty. 
A short passage may be quoted:— 

“That which is above all this, the favour 
and love of heaven, we have great argument 
to think in a peculiar manner propitious 
and propending towards us. Why else was 
this nation chosen before any other, that 
out of her as out of Sion should be pro- 
claimed and sounded forth the first tidings 
(the reference is to John Wycliffe) and 
trumpet of Reformation to all Europe? * * * 


“Now once again, by all concurrence of 
signs and by the general instinct of holy 
and devout men, as they daily and solemnly 
express their thoughts, Goc is decreeing to 
begin some new and great period in his 
Church, even the reforming of reformation 
itself. What does he then but reveal Him- 
self to his s-rvant, and, as his manner is, 
first to his Englishmen? * * * * 

“For now the time seems come, wherein 
Moses, the great prophet, may sit in hea- 
ven, rejoicing to see that memorable and 
glorious wish of his fulfilled, when not only 
our seventy elders, but all the Lord’s people 
are become as prophets.” 

But neither the nation at large, nor 
Milton’s party, proved true to their call. 
Worldliness, time-serving, hypocrisy, faith- 
lessness to higher ideals, traffi king with the 
unregenerate had first dimmed the glorious 
and then brought ruin on the cause; as 
Samson’s dallyings with God’s foes and his 
falsity to the Nazarite vows hac made him 
a bondslave to his enemies, England proved 
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recreant to her trust, and the penalty was 

not delayed.— 

(For) what more oft in nations grown cor- 
rupt 

And of their vices brought to servitude, 

Than to love bondage more than liberty, 

Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty; 

And’ to despise or envy or suspect 

Whom God hath of his special favour rais’d 

As their deliverer. 


Hence God’s cause had suffered, and his 
people had become a by-word; his faithless 
children 


Have brought 
Dishonour, obloquy, and op’t the mouths 
Of idolists and atheists; have brought 
Scandal to Israel, diffidence of God, 
doubt 
In feeble hearts, prepense enough before 
To waver or fall off and join with idols. 


But the poet is not discouraged. Is this the 
end of those sublime hopes cherished by so 
many noble hearts? Is the _ splendid 
struggle, in which the best years of his life 
had been passed, to end in this flood of 
profligacy, irreligion and base submission, 
which he sees about him? 


For this did the angel twice descend? for 
this 
Ordain’d thy nurture holy, as of a plant 
Select and sacred; giorious for a while, 
The miracle of men: then in an hour 
Ensnar’d, assaulted, overcome, led bound, 
Thy foes derision, captive, poor and blini, 
Into a dungeon thrust, to work with slaves? 
No, “Just are the ways of God and justifi- 
able to men.” ‘All these indignities,’ the 
Puritan party might say with Samson, 


and 


All these indignities, for such they are 

« * * * These evils I deserve and More; 
Acknowledge them from God inflicted on me 
Justly; yet despair not of His final pardon 
Whose ear is ever open and His eye 
Gracious to readmit His suppliant. 


And so, at the close of the drama, the 
men of Dan draw from Samson’s history the 
moral, the teaching of which was doubtless 
a main motive with Milton in writing the 
poem—a lesson of faith and hope, especially 
for those of his compatrists who shared his 
sorrow at the failure of the great cause. 


All is best though we oft doubt, 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close. 
Oft he seems to hide his face 
But unexpectedly returns; 

And to his faithful champion 
Bore witness gloriously. 


His servants he with true acquist 

Of true experi nce from this great event, 
With peace and consolation hath dismist, 
And calm of mind, all passion spent. 


Life and Work 


THE PRAIRIE HOME. 
By ARCHIBALD MCELROY, EDMONTON. 
Hor the Record:— 


“Janet, dear, I think I can tell jest what’s 
passin’ in ye’r mind, the noo.” 

“What is’t, Angus’? 

“Ye’r thinkin’ that this shack’s aboot 
equal tae ye’r mither’s barn, at Burn‘oot, 
near Dunoon.” 


“Why, dinna’ ye say her hen-hoose, when 
ye’r at it, Angus’? said Janet, her counte- 
nance beaming out into a loving smile. 


“Na, Angus,—ye may be a clever man, an’ 
may ken somethin’ aboot a ranch, but ye 
wad never mak’ a fortune at thocht read- 
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In 


“Weel, Janet, I didna misrepresent ony- 
thing in ma letters. Ye kent what ye wur 
comin’ tae, an’ did it o’ ye’r ain free choice.” 


“Ay, Angus, it’s wunnerfu’ what a woman 
ll dae tae get her man! Dinna ye min’ the 
story auld Doctor Duncan use’t tae tell aboot 
the lass that was advised no’ tae marry, an’ 
reminded o’ the Apos’le’s words, that they 
that mairrit did weel, but they that didna 
wur better; an’ she said, she wad dae weel, 
an’ let wha likit dae better?” 


Angus laughed, and tightened his arm 
around her waist. The couple had been 
marricd a week, and this was their first 
Saturday night in the home. Angus had 
met her at Calgary, where the ceremony 
was performed, after which they had gone 
to Banff for a few days, and then returned 
to Red Deer, from whence they had driven 
nine miles to the farm. 


The bride’s steamer trunk was in the 
middle of the floor, her suit-case—a present 
from the choir in the old country—was de- 
posited beside it, together with a hat-case, 
rug, and the miscellaneous articles which 
make up a woman’s travelling outfit. On 
the top of the trunk she had dropped her 
hat and jacket, declaring that she would 
arrange nothing, or unpack a single article 
till Monday. 

ab lie listetdki wee cuidy,rests:ans feast. ma 
ee’n on ye’, Angus,’ she _ said, laughing. 
“Guid. kens, I has. waited lang for this, but 
it hes come at last.” 


Angus Morrison also felt blissfully happy. 
He was the same silent, sober, true-hearted 
man who had won the girl’s affections more 
than five years ago; and now, here she was 
by his side, her belongings lying about, as 
if to make the dream a reality. A thousand 
times he had pictured this home coming, 
and how fervently he had longed and prayed 
for it. 


But she was here now; he could feel the 
beating of her heart, and her tired head 
nestled on his shoulder, her hair brushing 
his cheek. God, he realized, had been very 
kind. 


“But, the shack’s no’ that bad” said Janet, 
rousing him from his reverie.” It’s iike a 
man’s abode, o’ coorse; but, bide a wee, tae 
ye see it whan I get roon the corners for 
a day or twa. An’ I’m thinkin’, I hae some 
bits o’ things in my trunk that ’ll1 maybe 
mak’ a difference. Then, when I unpack 
my presents, an’ when the piano arrives, 
an’—but. no, I’ll tell ye nae mair, for that 
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wad spoil a’. 

“It’s you, Janet—it’s you, yersel’, that I 
hae been wantin’ sae badly,” Angus replied, 
in a broken voice, “if ye only ken’t how— 
how”’— 


“Why, Angus, dear, what a lang speech 


for ye. Sure, ye’re improved. Man, ye 
wadna’ hae say’t a’ that in a week at 
Dunoon.” 


“Still pokin’ ye’r fun at me, Janet,” said 
Angus, recovering himself. ‘“What’n a life 
ye use’t tae lead me” 


“War ye no’ g:ad tae git awa’ frae me, 
Angus,—awa’ tae these silent prairies, whaur 
ye had naebody tae teaze ye”? 

“I cu’d hae dune wi’ ye, at times” was 
the cautious rep:y, which set Janet off again 
into a merry laugh. Oh, that laugh—it was 
like musie in his ear. Whenever had there 
been merriment in the house before? 

“An’ noo, Maister Angus” she said, sitting 
up, and freeing herself from his embrace, 
“Dinna forget, ye hae become the heid o’ a 
hoosehoid” (she tried to look demure) “an’ 
ye maun keep reg’lar ’oors. I’m gled tae see 
the Book’s at han’. Dae ye ken, it was the 
vera first thing I notice’t when I cam’ in the 
door? Please, read, sir, an’ pray; an’ then 
I want tae talk tae ye, ‘or aboot five mee- 
nuts, on a certain suLjeck.” 


So there was the reading, after which, 
they knelt together, and Angus poured out 
his heart, in simple fashion, to Him who 
delights to be made a welcome guest in the 
home. If, at the end of the supplication, 
they each brushed away a tear, what of it? 
It was nothing to be ashamed of. 


“What I want tae ken is this,” said Janet, 
once they had got settled down again,— 
“Hoo far awa’s the kirk, an’ is there a 
Sabbath schule or prayer meetin’?” 


Her countenance fell a little when she 
learned that there was only a service on 
each alternate Sabbath afternoon, at the 
school house, three miles distant. No Sab- 
bath school; and such a thing as a prayer 
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meeting had not been heard of in the neigh- 
bourhood. But it was only tor a moment 
that she gave way to disappointment. 

“Weel, noo,” she exciaimed, in her brus- 
que, cheerful manner, “We hae got tae alter 
a’ that. Hoo mony folk atten’ the sairvice’’? 

“Sometimes there may be six or seven, 
whiles mair, but never ower a dizzen.” 

“That's no’ sae bad. Dae the bairns 
come”? 

“Maybe twa or three.” 

“But some dinna come’? 

“Oh, ay, there’s a hantle o’ them that 
dinna.” 

“Weel, they maun be got tae atten’, an 
stay for a wee whilie efter the sairvice.” 

“Tt wad be fine if there was somebody tae 
teach them,” said Angus. 

“TI micht try, dear,—an’ ye’ll help me.” 

“Me’’? 

“Ay, jist you, ye did it at hame, an’ what 
for should ye no’ dae it agen’? 

“Is there a choir’? 

“The meenister leads the singin’.”’ 

“He shouldna be expeckit tae dae that.” 


“I’m shair they’ll be gled o’ yer help, 
Janet; but, I’m dootin’ ye’ll fin’ it gey hard 
work.” 

“But, it’s worth tryin’, Angus. What are 
we here for, but tae try an’ dae some guid’? 
“Besides, dear, I’m fear’t that even wi’ 
you, 1 wad think lang whiles if I hadna 
somethin’ tae occupy ma spare time. Are 
there ony sick folk aboot’’? 

“There’s yin woman, in the next section, 
that’s far through in decline. She has a 
young family, but she’s a Galeecian.” 

“Oh, Angus. Dis onybody veesit her’? 

“The neebors are a’ far aff, but, noo an’ 
again, some woman gies ner a cry, an’ a bit 
red-up.” 

Janet was silent, for a time, and it was 
because she possessed a woman’s heart that 
she wiped a tear from her eye. Angus knew 
she would visit that home to-morrow. At 
last she spoke:— 

“Angus, dear, I feel sad, but I’m thankfu’ 
—thankfw’ that I hae come—first, o’ coorse, 
on your account, ma’ ain, big, affectionate 
man; an’ also, that I may be a wee help tae 
ithers. Dinna ye think, love, that God hes 
sent us baith here’’? 

“T sure think He hes sent you, Janet, as 
for me—I’m dootin’ I hae bin baith selfish 
an’ inconseederate.” 


“Anither great speech for ye, Angus,” his 
wife said, brightening up again. “But, ye 
ken, ye hae bin only half a man till noo. So, 
ye’r no’ sae muckle tae blame. Ye’ll no’ ken 
yersel’ in a year or twa frae this.” 

Saying which, she held up her mouth to 
be kissed, and their discussion ended for the 
night. 


, 
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Two years have passed since then, bring- 
ing to the Morrison’s health, happiness and 
prosperity. The shack has been replaced 
by a neat bungalow, with flower plots 
around, and a large fenced in garden be- 
yond. 


Some thirty worshippers now attend the 
Sabbath service; and, instead of the school 
house building, it is in the little new church, 
which boasts of an organ, played by Janet, 
and supported by a choir of eight voices. 
The Sabbath school flourishes under her 
care and that of Angus. 


Janet finds her time fuily occupied, for, not 
content with ministering to the sick and 
troubled ones in her own neighbourhood, she 
usually accompanies Angus to Red Deer on 
Saturdays, taking with her flowers, fruits, 
and other comforts, for the inmates of the 
Hospital there, who value them greatly, 
though not so much as the kind sympathetic 
words which she speaks. , 


“Ay, Angus, dear,” she often says, “I think 
there’s nae doot but God hes sent us here.” 


STRIKING THE POSITIVE NOTE. 


The time devoted to instruction in church 
and Sunday school is brief at best, and we 
must make the most of it. The teaching 
that tells must sound the positive note. 


“We like him because he talks to us 
straight about the things we need to know,” 
a member of a class said of his teacher. 


So also with the preacher vhom the peo- 
ple delight to hear. He gives no specula- 
tive message, but he voices an appeal to the 
hearts and minds of those who hear him. 

In a college town the members of a large 
church listened for three successive seasons 
to a speaker of culture who gave Lenten 
talks on ethical and literary topics. In spite 
of extensive advertising the audiences were 
not large. The people came out of curiosity; 
they remained to enjoy his sparkling mes- 
sages; they went away saying, “What a fine 
speaker he is.” 

Then came a minister who talked on “The 
Fundamental Characteristics of the Christ- 
ian Life,’ “How to Have Faith In God,” “A 
Heavenly Vision,” and like topics. 


He was unknown. He was not advertised. 
But for the third talk the house was crowd- 
ed. The people came because they had been 
told they would hear one who would stir 
their hearts; they remained to pray; they 
went away determined to live better lives. 

And at once they began to plead with their 
pastor, “Give us that man again next year.” 
He knew what the request meant: they were 
hungry for bread, and would not be satisfied 
with a stone. 

When there is so much that is vital to be 
said, it is folly and sin to spend time in 
chureh on trivial, unessential things.—Sel. 


Marcu, 1915 


WHAT PEOPLE NEED FROM THE 
MINISTER. 


By Rev. D. M. MATTHESON, ALLENFORD, ONT. 
For the Record: — 
(1) Guidance to Truth. 


There is no greater need of men and 
women to-day, than sane guidance to the 
truth as revealed in the Word of God. 


To cast doubt upon the great truths of 
Revelation is to undermine the foundations 
of Evangelical Christianity. As Dr. Denny 
has well said:—‘The man who is in doubt 
about the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ has no message for the world.” 


Sometimes doubts may be faith in the 
making, but more often they are the un- 
making of faith. It is, therefore, the height 
of folly to parade doubts in the pulpit. 


Moreover, people have no ear for them. 
What they need and want is a positive mess- 
age that rings true and strong like Paul’s— 
“IT know whom I have believed.” Many are 
willing to be led and guided by the man who 
“knows’’—but not by the man who is guess- 
ing, or is not sure. 


As Judge Spence recently said in New 
York. city,—‘‘The great demand of the day 
is for certainty in religion, and this certain- 
ty lies in the Bible.” 

“The one great longing of the world,” 
said Jacob Riis, “is for the Gospel to be 
preached as Jesus preached it. It isn’t elo- 
quence that appeals to it, but the touch that 
tells the hearer that the preacher has seen 
the things to which he bears witness, that 
he knows God and His love.” Many groping 
in the twilight, need the ‘“touch’—to 
guide them to a right conception of God. 

How can the minister do this? By em- 
phasizing the things that Christ emphasized, 
God’s love, man’s sin, redemption, righteous- 
ness, the future life. He need not be limited 
as to method, he may lead men to a life of 
faith behind the pulpit desk, or in the swelt- 
ering factory, on the dirty highway or the 
street corner. The important thing is that 
he minister to the need of the people. 


(2) Training in Service. 


Soundness of knowledge, without service, 
is but a sounding brass. “If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them.” “Faith 
without works is dead.” The man who sings 
“Rescue the Perishing,’ so lustily that he 
cannot hear the cries for help, must be 
taught to do some of the rescuing. 


Surely there is need, among many in our 
churches, of guidance to a deeper realiza- 
tion of their sacred obligations and respon- 
sibilities. 

“Ye are the light of the world.” “Ye are 
the salt of the earth.” “If any man will 
come after me let him deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow me.” ‘There is great 
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need to-day for keeping these high ideals 
before the people. To lower them is to seek 
a compromise between the ideals and the 
meagre effort to attain them. 


Christ put the Church into the world, to 
lift the world unto Himself. Men sometimes 
put the world unto the Church to lower the 
Church to themselves. Against this perilous 
gravitating to lower standards of living there 
must be persistent, tactful, patient, spiritual 
leadership to higher attitudes of life. 


(3) Encouragement and Cheer. 


If the people are to strive faithfully in 
serving their Master they have a right to 
look to their minister for inspiration. Need- 
less to say, this cannot be accomplished by 
fault-finding, scolding, or driving, or by a 
discouraged prophet. He who constantly 
seeks out his juniper tree is ill-fitted to in- 
Spire others to service and sacrifice, and 
heroic conquest. 


The pessimist may be tolerated in the pew; 
but he has small place in the pulpit. He 
has little to give that the people need; espe- 
cially in these awful days through which we 
are passing. The faint-hearted, and the 
wavering faith need the vision glorious of 
the future. 


The heavens are dark, but showers of re- 
freshing never come from cloudless skies. 

It is well for the minister, and the people, 
that for gioomy days as well as for bright 
days there is the promise, “Lo, I am with you 
always’—all the days. It is well too that the 
Bible is replete with rejoicing texts. Paul, 
even in the prison cell, calls upon us to re- 
joice with him. 

And who has been better trained and 
equipped for this high service than the Pres- 
byterian minister,—indeed all Presbyterians. 
How could we sing the Psalms all cur days 
without catching some of the spirit and 
cheer of those old songs of Zion with their 
“Haldluias;” “Praise ye, the. Lord; .“Let 
the redeemed of the Lord say so;” “Sing 
aloud to God;” “Shout for joy,” etc. 


Here is a Song Book suitable for the Sal- 
vation Army. If General Booth had edited 
it, he would have put in it no more expres- 
sions of hilarious cheer, and of joy. 


(4) Helpful Sympathy. 


While we like to believe that there is more 
of joy in the world, we know there is much 
of sorrow; sorrow of the mountain where 
some Alpine climber slipped from giddy 
heights to a nameless grave; sorrow of the 
valley where a river breaks its confines, and 
sweeps on in destruction and death; sorrow 
of the prairie where some lonely soul loses 
reason; sorrow of the mine where lives are 


snuffed out in the darkness; sorrow 
of the sea where some _ Titanic, or 
Empress of Ireland, goes down with 


its freight of precious life; sorrow of 
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broken, crushed lives; lives feeling the hand 
of oppression, the pinch of poverty and want: 


Such lives need sympathy. If they have a 
Sympathic minister, easily approached, to 
whom they can go in the hour of trial, his 
friendship wiil bring to them a bit of 
Christ’s cheer and encouragement. Often by 
this expression of unselfish interest he does 
more for the troubled soul than he could do 
by many a sermon. 


There is a beautiful legend of a Hindu 
prince who, was stricken blind. All the skill 
and wisdom of the realm could do nothing 
to restore his sight. But a holy hermit of- 
fered to restore the sight of the prince if 
the king would call his people to the royal 
residence, 


This done. the hermit addressed the peo- 
ple. He spoke to them in a voice quivering 
with feeling, of the burdens, sufferings, 
pains, and sorrows that men had to endure, 
until his words moved the people to tears. 


Then the hermit put forth his hand, gath- 
ered the tears from the cheeks of those who 
had wept, and with them touched the eyes 
of the blind prince; and he saw. 

Sympathy did it. Yes, like the poor, those 
who need sympathy are ever with us; but 
unlike the poor they are found in every 
class, station and condition in life. 

To meet these needs is a great and worthy 
task. It calls for men of broad vision, cul- 
tured minds, warm hearts, sound judgment, 
unwavering faith in God, and an intense in- 


terest in the well-being of men and the 
glory of God. Who is sufficient for these 
things? Let us do our best. Our sufficiency 


is of God. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL AT WORK. 


A threefold purpose is met and served by 
enlisting the classes of the Sunday school in 
practical work. (1) The world sorely needs 
just such service. (2) The effectiveness and 
influence of the Sunday school are multi- 
plied by these activities. (3) But more im- 
portant still is the educational vaiue of 
practical doing, in its development of char- 
acter, and the training of the participants 
into habits of helpfulness. 


More and more the study of mental 
science demonstrates that the mere percep- 
tion of a truth or a fact is but one-half of 
learning. The motor reaction of the fact 
or idea is needed to complete the act of 
consciousness which we call learning. 

Upon this basic principle rests the elemen- 
tary teaching enunciated by Froebel and en- 
forced by Pestalozzi, that we learn by doing. 

The class, therefore, that is content to 
study, abstractly, moral and spiritual 
truths, fails to fully grasp these truths. The 
Sunday school that would make its teaching 
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effective must plan for the systematic carry- 
ing into action of the truths it attempts to 
teach its pupils. 

One means to this end is found in frequent 
conferences for the consideration of practical 
work. To these conferences should be in- 
vited representatives from every class in the 
school. 


Two facts will be observed very soon in 
these meetings for conference. In the first 
piace, it will be found that some classes are 
burdened with demands, while other classes 
will be wondering what it is possible for 
them to do. And then the members of cer- 
tain classes will understand just how to go 
avout the work attempted, while others will 
have no plans whatever in mind. 


The conference will be a clearing house 
for equalizing opportunities and methods. 
Requests for aid and opportunities for help- 
ing may be discussed, and the work assign- 
ed to the classes most fitted to carry out 
the efforts needed. 


Plans of work should be informally con- 
sidered Instances of things actually done, 
reported by one cass, will suggest to others 
the work they may do and the manner in 
which they may go about it. Members who 
have never thouzht very much of the prac- 
tical side of Sunday-school work will be 
aroused into activity by this coming into 
touch with others. 

In some schoo!s there is a general com- 
mittee on practical work. All appeals for 
help and assistance are referred to the mem- 
bers of this committee. They, in turn, call 
upon the class, in each instance, best fitted 
to perform the specific work needed to be 
cone. 

Where this plan obtains, it is an excellent 
idea to have the practical-work committee 
render a report once a quarter before the 
entire school, giving a summary of the work 
performed by the classses. In this manner 
due recognition is given to the workers, and 
classes that have not been active are in- 
fluenced to offer their services. 


One school, in its opening exercises, occa- 
sionally has a symposium of reports of prac- 
tical work done by classes. The reports are 
brief, averaging less than one minute each, 
and are made by the teacher or some delegat- 
ed member of the class. 

Only the salient things attempted or ac- 
complished are mentioned. Thus, one class 
tells of its work in a city mission, another, 
of provisions and clothing dispensed to the 
needy, a third, of a box of supplies sent to 
a home missionary on the western frontier. 

One class, which supports a pupil in a 
miss‘on school in South America, presents 
an interesting letter from the recipient of 
its aid. The symposium is most interesting 
and cannot do otherwise than inspire others 
to join hands in carrying into action the 
lessons learned from week to week.—Sel. 
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“IT PAYS TO HOLD ON.” 


“How is the Sunday-school class coming 
on, Ned?” 

“Not very well,’ answered the young man 
addressed. “I think J] shall give it up.” 

“Give it up!” echoed his friend. “Why, 
the last time I saw you, you were enthusias- 
tic about it; you thought the boys were the 
finest, manliest little fellows you ever had 
met.” 


“They are fine boys,’ admitted the young 
teacher, “and they treat me well, up to a 
certain point, but they keep me at arm’s 
length. I can’t feel that I have advanced a 
Sinsle step in their confidence and friend- 
ship, since I first took hoid.” 


“And how long ago was that?” 


“Three months—long enough to 
friends.” 


“IT am not so sure of that. Look here, 
Ned; I want to tell you a story. When I 
moved to my present quarters, about a year 
ago, I noticed a dog, a huge, clumsy old fel- 
low, lying on the sidewalk in front of his 
master’s store. Every morning, as I took 
the car, 1 found him in the same spot, enjoy- 
ing the sunshine. 


“What first attracted my notice was his 
curiously detached attitude toward things in 
general. Overhead the cars of the elevated 
went roaring by, while the street be:ow was 
a medley of trolleys and teams. The side- 
walk, too, was crowded with men and women 
hurrying to work, and chiidren on their way 
to school. But the old dog cared tor none 
of these things. 


“Bven the doings of his own kind, with 
their brisk, noisy salutations and disputes, 
aroused no interest in his breast. He lay 
there, calm and passive, a sort of canine 
Sphynx. It seemed as if the years which 
had stiffened his muscles and chilled the 
warm current in his veins, had dulled his 
interest in the busy world. 

“I felt sorry for the poor, lonely o:d dog, 
and determined to make friends with him. 
So I walked up one morning, with my hand 
extended, palm upward. Most people cul- 
tivate a dog’s acquaintance by stroking him 
on the head, but it is a risky thing to do. 


“Wven a good-tempered dog will often snap 
when a hand suddenly descends on his head. 
It is a question of heredity, you see; cen- 
turies of buffeting and ill-treatment have 
taught him that the descending hand means 
a blow, and he naturally seeks to defend 
himself. 

“And by the way, that may shed some light 
on your present trouble. Perhaps the teach- 
er who proceded you may have been unfor- 
tunate in his way of handling the boys, and 
you are suffering for it. A boy’s inner 
nature is a very delicate, sensitive thing; 
when a clumsy hand is laid upon it, he is 


make 
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apt to shrink away and hide behind a wall 
of reserve. 


“Well, as I was saying, I spoke a cheery 
word to the oid dog, and just touched him 
under the chin. He took not the signiesé 
notice. I did the same thing the next day, 
and the next, but he did not seem even to be 
aware of my presence. By this time I was 
all the more determined to persevere. It 
was not only that my pride was aroused, 
but I had a better moiive. I wanted to 
brighten his outlook, to bring something 
good into his iife. 


“Spring melted into summer, and summer 
into autumn, and I never omitted my morn- 
ing greeting. Sometimes 1 tancied 1 saw a 
faint gleam of interest in his eye, but i 
never could teel quite sure. Judge of my 
Surprise then, when last week he suddenly 
heaved up his heavy bulk, and getting on 
his teet, rubbed his o.d head against my leg. 
i had gained a friend, and I was proud ot it. 


“When I came down the street next morn- 
ing at my usual time, I saw his head moving 
slowly on his massive shoulders. He was 
actualy watching tor me! And his eyes 
are not dull any longer. When they rest on 
me they are filled with the love and loyalty 
which he would put into words if he could. 
So you see, Ned, it pays to hoid on!” 

With a wave of his hand he was gone, but 
he had left his triend much to think about. 
That a man should work for a whole, soiid 
year to win the affections of an old dog, “to 
bring something good into his lie!” 

“Tll not give up just yet!’”—The West- 
minster Teacher, 


BID YCU SEE MY RINGS? 


Said a beautifully dressed woman to her 
pastor, “Did you see my two new diamond 
rings which I received for my Christmas 
present?” 

“Yes,” said her pastor, “I saw them when 
you dropped that dime in the _ collection 
plate.” 

Perhaps that story is apochryphal, though 
it was told to us tor the truth. But it iilust- 
rates. Some people dress magnificently, 
wear beautiful jewelry, act altozether like 
Croesus; but it one would compare their 
giving with the giving of yonder plainly 
dressed school teacher one would see how 
infinitesimaliy small they are. 

We need not dress like the old time 
Quakers. Indeed, there appears to be no 
reason why Christian men and women 
should not dress beautifully and even 
fashionably, but let us remember that we 
must seek first the Kingdom oi God, and his 
righteousness. 

We must put first things first if we are 
really going to be Christ’s disciples. We 
must not rob God for our own adornment.— 
Waichman-Examiner. 
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“GOD TOOK CARE OF YOU.” 


When the invitation to testify for Christ 
was given at an evening meeting in the St. 
Clair Street Mission of Toledo, Ohio, an old 
man, wearing the uniform of a Civil War 
veteran, arose. He began to speak by re- 
viewing his long life. He confessed that 
he had contracted th2 liquor habit early and 
with it the excessive use of tobacco. He 
said that he was also a_ conscienceless 
gambler. 


When the war was over the soldier: had 
made several efforts to sober up. His friends 
used every persuasion. His family wept 
and prayed, but all to no avail. He would 
not enter a church, nor would he listen to 
the pleadings of a minister. The sight of 
one fairly made him angry. 

This life in the far country went on for 
forty years, while the enslaved soldier con- 
tinued to'pour all his earnings down his 
throat. Apparently no power could reach 
his heart and stir it to righteous aspirations. 


Less than three years ago he attended a 
G. A. R. encampment in central Ohio. In 
the home where he was entertained, there 
was a little girl, always pleading for war 
stories. One day, when she was seated on 


his knee, he began to tell her about the 


battle of Gettysburz. He told her of the 
awful carnage, how comrades fell dead on 
both sides of him and how the bullets fell 
all about him like hailstones. 


Suddenly the child looked into his eyes 
and asked, “Why didn’t you get killed, too?” 
The soldier sat silent; for he had often ask- 
ed himself that question, but had found no 
answer. Quickly the child’s face lighted up 
and she said: “Oh, I guess I know. God 
took care of you. He wanted you to live so 
that you could love and serve Him. He 
didn’t let you get killed.” 


The soldier left the encampment, but he 
could not get away from the words of the 
little girl: ‘God took care of you. He 
wanted you to live so that you could love 
and serve him. He didn’t let you get killed.” 
The Holy Spirit stabbed him with those 
words day and night. 


At length the soldier fiell on his knees and 
began to pray. He struggled for two weeks 
before peace came, but when at last he 
yielded, he entered into the first real happi- 
ness he had ever known. 


In telling of his appeal to God he cried: 
“TJ asked him, for Jesus’ sake, to forgive my 
sin, and, boys, he did it. I asked him to take 
away my appetite for liquor, and, boys, he 
did it. I asked him to take away my passion 
for gambling, and, boys, he did it. I asked 
him to make me a fit dwelling for the Holy 
Snirity andjbovye,hes lvingein mesuows— 
Exchange, 


While life lasts, there is hope. 


VoL. 40; NOs 


THE CHILD AND THE BIBLE. 


Why does the Canadian mother give her 
small child everything before she gives him 
the Bible? Why does she wait until he is 
twelve or fourteen years of age before she 
puts into his hand that best gift? 


“He would not understand its pages,’ I 
hear some one say. But I beg to differ; 
children understand some of the ‘deep 
things” at an early age. Jesus said: “I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord 9f heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hid those things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast reveal- 
ed them unto babes.” 


Very often a boy or girl receives his or 
her first copy ef the precious Book at Sab- 
bath-school. To me this is sad. Mother, you 
should be the one to give your child a Bible; 
the blessed privilege is yours. 

“Is God only for grown-up people?” asked 
a little lad, his big brown eyes full of wond- 


ering perplexity. “Of course not, Heath. 
Why do you ask?” 


“’Cause when I talk ’bout God and want 
a Bible all my own, you and father say: 
‘Wait till you’re older.’ How old, mother?” 
Yes, how old, mother? 


Why do you give the children books of 
fairy tales before they can read, with “Little 
Son, or Daughter, from Mother,” written on 
the fly-leaf? Why do you not give the Bible 
before the book of nursery stories? 


Perhaps some one will ask: “What effect 
would the giving of the inspired Word have 
upon a child?” 

For answer, take a little one of three; 
present him with a Bible, and say to him: 
“This is God’s Word, and mother wants you 
to own it and cherish it always; she will 
read to you from it until you are able to 
read for yourself.” 


The baby eyes will brighten, the tiny 
hands reach out to receive the gift, and it 
will be fingered often and lovingly—nay, re- 
verently—for there is a baby reverence for 
holy things. “My own Bible!” the red lips 
will say over and over. 


What son or daughter can go far wrong 
with a praying mother, and a mother who 
makes the Bible first in her gift to her 
child? 

Christ said: “Suffer little children to 
come unto me; for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” And does he want his Word 
withheld from them until twelve or fourteen 
years have flown? “Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth.” 


Mother, it is for you to see to it that your 
child knows the Lord and his teachings at 
an early age.—Adapted. 


As a rule, the teaching and training of 
earliest years decide destiny. 


Marcu, 1915 


PAID HIS PLEDGE ‘110 GOD. 


A young Kentuckian arrived in Kansas 
City a few years ago to become a member 
of a leading and seemingly stable firm. 


Little did he think, when he placed his 
capital of twenty thousand dollars in the 
hands of the firm’s treasurer, that the firm’s 
only hope in a searching financial crisis lay 
in that sum. Had they succeeded in carry- 
ing their business across the difficult pass, 
the investment would have been sound; but 
they failed and every penny of it was lost. 


So he found himself stranded in a strange 
city, with no experience except that of the 
Kentucky farm. He had no friends to whom 
he could turn within five hundred miles. 
There was no city employment for which he 
was prepared, except such manual labor as 
could not yield support to his wife and three 
children. 


He had nothing left in the world, except 
that household, a healthy mind within a 
healthy body, and that degree of faith in 
God which comes from true Christian train- 
ing, and which keeps the eye clear and the 
heart strong for mecting the circumstances 
that might otherwise be overwhelming. 


At this juncture he happened to meet the 
treasurer of the church. It seemed an ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing situation to the 
treasurer, who knew the inside of affairs to 
perfection. In the delicate way that is pos- 
sible for the well-bred, he made it clear that 
no payment whatever would be expected on 
the three-hundred-doilar pledge which Mr. 
and Mrs. Goodwin had made toward the ex- 
penses of the church and benevolences. 


Imagine the good trother’s surprise when 
the young Kentuckian assured him that they 
had never made any such piedge to the 
church, but that they had made it to God, 
and as certainly as God always Kept his 
promise to his children so surely would they 
pay their pledge to him. Not one cent was 
to be taken from it. Their pledge to God 
should be paid in full. 


Looking about for an opening which did 
not demand capital, he decided that real 
estate seemed promising. He took measures 
at once to become a real-estate dealer. 


One morning that same week, as he was 
climbing the stairs to reach his office, he 
noticed a gray-haired lady, ascending the 
steps with considerable difficulty. Instinc- 
tively he walked to her side and took her 
arm. When they came to the first landing 
she was completely cut of breath and sank 
into the seat by the window. 


Though eager to start his new work, he 
sat down beside her end waited, so as to be 
able to help her on her way when she was 
ready to move. She asked him his name and 
business, and showed considerable interest. 
Before they arose he had landed a job that 
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involved over seventy thousand dollars; the 
woman had been sseking an honest real- 
estate man for the position. 


That was the turning point. And before 


that year had closed the pledge they had 
made to God was redeemed.—Sel. 


“LOOK OUT, NOT IN; LEND A HAND.” 
By Miss KELLER. 


Two sisters, differing widely in age and 
temperament, were suddenly deprived of a 
competency and went tolivein humble quart- 
ers. The elder kept the house and a few 
boarders, toiling early and late without 
leisure for mental or physical recuperation. 
The younger, strong and rosy, found an 
easy situation in an office. 


One evening when the housekeeper was 
manifestly too ill to wash the dishes, the 
younger excused herself from all assistance, 
saying that it was the day to send her “shut- 
in’ letter and her conscience would not al- 
low her to neglect its preparation. Taking 
her Bible from a stand, she went off to the 
peace of her own room. 


Whether she caught the expression of my 
face, or whether she acted from a love of 
proselyting, I do not know, but on my de- 
parture she handed me a little leafiet. It 
proved to be one of the many published 
communications from an invalid. 


The writer began with a minute descrip- 
tion of herself, her environments and her 
sufferings. She thanked God that He had 
given her a cheerful spirit and asserted that 
she tried to smile no matter what her pain, 
and that she seldom spoke of her agony. 
She moralized a little, assured her readers 
that she loved them all, and closed with a 
request for certain reading matter. 


It was to answer this maudlin letter from 
a stranger, says Miss Keller in “If I Were a 
Girl Again,” that my young philanthropist 
allowed her sister to toil on unaided; and I 
cannot but believe it a sample of many kin- 
dred cases. 


Far be it from me to make light of suffer- 
ing, or the divine gift of consolation. But 
the invalid who “serves” is she who is 
self-unconscious instead of self-sacrificing, 
which last always contains an element of 
egotism. She discourses neither of her ail- 
ments nor her sympathy. She never taxes 
a busy friend with failing regard for her- 
self. She seeks contact with whatever is 
brave and bright and wholesome and pro- 
gressive. 


She cultivates the company of the well. 
She never signs herself a ‘“shut-in’—why 
should she? The motto does not read one 
way for the strong and another for the 
weak. For both it is 


“Look out and not in, and 
Lend a hand.” 


The 
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THE “BAD BOY” DISAPPEARED. 


Tommy was the bad boy of the neighbor- 
hood—a neglected, defiant little Ishmaelite 
with the hand of every man against him, 
and a reputation for wickedness that he 
richly deserved. I had pondered his case 
deeply, being a lover of small boys, and 
aware of one thread of pure goid running 
through his character. 

I had seen him drop a kitten stealthily 
into my yard, out of the way of careless feet, 
and sometime afterward saunter back and 
with elaborate carelessness toss the starving 
mite a bit of food; I had seen him nuzzle 
his hard little face beside a horse’s silky 
nose, and finally 1 had witnessed a bloody 
conflict when he pitched like a whirlwind 
upon a big, brutal lad who had savagely 
kicked a stray dog. 

For these reasons I pricked up my ears 
when I heard that Tommy was to be “sent 
up,” for wantonly smashing. windows. I 
took a stroll up to the station-house and 
saw the worried Probation Officer who had 
been struggling to keep Tommy out of a 
cell for two years. He informed me with 
deep conviction that the lad was Just natu- 
rally “born crooked.” 

Not precisely agreeing with him, I had the 
youngster released on parole, after a deal of 
trouble, and he slunk away without a glance 
in my direction. That was a little discour- 
aging, but I went ahead with my plot. 

A dilig nt search among my friends and 
acquaintances resulted in the finding of 
several sick kittens, dogs and canaries. 
Having a few spare dollars to devote to the 
success of this experiment, I boarded a car, 
went down town and bought a simple 
book on animal disorders and the home 
treatment thereof. 

Thus armed I encountered Tommy—dquite 
by accident, you understand—on the street. 
as I stopped and faced him he backed 
against the wall defiantly. 

“Sonny,” I said, “I saw you treating 
Kelly’s sick cat the other day. Now i don’t 
know a thing about animals. Ill give you 
fifty cents if you’ll help me find out what’s 
the matter with Benton’s canary. it’s droopy 
and it won’t sing.” 

He went with me to Benton’s quite will- 
ingly, and a quarter of an hour’s poring over 
the new book enabled us to fix Petey up 
comfortably. That was the beginning. 
Tommy marched home with his head up and 
the book under his arm. 

The Bad Boy of the neighborhood is no 
more. A fellow who’s studying his head off 
to be an A No. 1 veterinary hasn’t much 
time to be fooling away on mischief and 


nonsense, as Tommy informed the mystified 
Probation Officer the other day, and he said 
it sterniy and with a most virtuous air.— 
Our Dumb Animals. 


LOVE CEMENTED BY THE BLOOD. 


: A very wealthy man was’ showing a 
friend over his house. He had all kinds 
of curios from the Orient, and among the 
many beautiful things he had brought from 
India and other foreign countries was a 
tiger’s skin. 

it was not very beautiful. There were 
some of the things in that house worth 
thousands of dollars; but as he was show- 
ing all to his friend, he said, “I would part 
with everything in this house, I would 
even part with the house itself, and with 
all I possess (and he was wealthy), before 
I would part with that tiger skin.” 


The friend said, I have seen larger and 
better tiger skins than that. You could 
replace it without spending much money.” 


The gentleman replied, “Do you see that 
spot on it?” 

“Yes,” said the friend, “I thought that 
marred it a little; that is a stain upon it.” 

The reply was, “My brother and I wére 
out in India. I was attacked by a tiger 
and my brother came to the rescue, saving 
my life, and in the fight the tiger killed 
him. This is the stain of my brother’s 
blood upon this skin. It makes it precious 
to me.” 

The Lord Jesus Christ not only risked 
His life, but gave His life to rescue 
us from death. That death, that blood, 
makes Him precious to us. 


HOW JANE SETTLED IT. 


“Oh, mamma! must I save some of my 
candy for Grace?” 

“I think a good sister would.” 

“But Grace didn’t give me any of hers 
yesterday.” ; 

“And how did you like that?” 

“TI didn’t like it at all, and I want to make 
her not like it, too, because she was real 
mean!” 

“And is mamma to have two mean girls?” 

Jane looked at her mother, “No, mamma, 
dear! You shall not have any mean little 
girls at all! I guess Grace forgot; and 
1’ll go and give her some of my candy now, 
so she won’t ever forget again.” 

“IT think that is the way to make her re- 
member, and I am so glad I am to have 
two kind girls.”—Picture World. 


Marcu, 1915 
BRAVE, FAITHFUL JOCK. 


Jock was a commonplace mongrel cur. 
His very faults were negative and uninter- 
esting, 


Mick Raggett, his master, owned a terrier 
called “Rip,” whose clever tricks completely 
overshadowed the sorry attempts of poor 
Jock, but the mongrel never showed any 
jealously, and only yeiped pathetically when 
Rip nipped his long ears tor sport. 


We were hunting with the dogs on the 
lower reaches of a stream one January day, 
says Mr. N. D. Haviland, in Fry’s Magazine, 
and at noon we crossed the bridge to try 
our luck at plover among the flood pools 
higher up. 

There was a freshet, and the water, lip 
lapping halfway up the piers of the bridge, 
was the color of weak tea. Big cakes of 
foam came floating down the current, but 
on the windward side of the bridge the lit- 
tle choppy waves soon smash¢d them up inte 
pieces no bigger than a biscuit. We rested 
on the bridge, and ate our luncheon. 


Presently, Raggett, in order to get at his 
pipe, turned out his pockets on the parapet 
of the bridge. Among the contents was a 
leather pocket-book, and as he gathered up 
the rest, it slipped from his hand, and drop- 
ped with a splash into the river. 


Suddenly Jock gave a loud whine, as if he 
did not like the idea of the cold water and 
sprang off the parapet, ears, legs, and tail 
waving. He went under, and came _ up 
treading water noisily. 

He made a snatch at the pocket-book, and 
missed it just as it spun out into current 
and went sailing off toward the sea at ten 
miles an hour. As he plunged after it, he 
was washed under the bridge, and we ran 
to the other side of the road to see what 
happened. 


The pocket-book was careering ahead, now 
on and now under the water. Sometimes 
Jock was in front of the pocket-book, and 
sometimes the pocketbook bobbed up in front 
of Jock, and the eddies spun both round and 
round like the foam cakes. 


A furlong below the bridge, where the 
stream bent to the east, there was a weir 
so deep that even this flood went roaring 
over a five foot drop on to the rocks. A big 
brown wave heaved itself up above the ptace, 
and suddenly we saw Jock’s head bob up 
in the middle of it—a dark spot amidst the 
tumbling water. Even at that distance, I 
saw that he had the pocket-book in his 
mouth. Then he disappeared over the weir. 


I was duck shooting about two miles down 
the river the next day, when I found Jock 
among the flotsam, jammed against an alder 
tree. He was quite dead, and his ribs were 
crushed. but his teeth were so firm!y clench- 
ed on the pocketbook that it was difficult to 
pull it out of his mouth.—Sel, 
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A BOY INSTEAD OF A HORSE. 


John and James were twins, fourteen 
years old. Their father was very wealthy. 
On every birthday they expected a cost}v 
present from him. A week before they were 


fourteen they were talking over what they 
most wanted. 


“IT want a pony,” said James. 


“And what do you want John?” asked his 
father. 


Baia boy.” 
“A boy?” gasped his father. 


“Yes. It doesn’t cost much more to keep 

a boy than it does a horse, does it?” 
Well, no,” replied his father, still very 

much surprised. 

mua I can get a boy for nothing to begin 
wita.” 

“Yes,” replied the father hesitatingly. “I 
suppose so.” 

“Why, papa, I know so. There are lots 
of ’em running around without any home.” 

“O that’s what you are up to, is it? Want 
to take a boy in and bring him up, do you?” 


“Yes, sir. It would be a great deal better 
than the St. Bernard dog you were going to 
buy me, wouldn’t it? You see, my boy coud 
£0 about with me, play with me—and I 
could do nice things for him too, couldn’t 1? 
He could go to school, and I could help him 
With his examptes and Latin.” 


“Examples and Latin? Why, bless the 
boy! What is he aiming at?” And Judge 
Roding wiped the sweat from his ba7d head. 

“IT know,” laughed James. “He wants to 
adopt old drunken Peter’s son.” 


“Yes, papa, ’cause he is running about the 
streets as dirty and ragged as he can be. 
And he’s a splendid boy, only he can’t go 
to school half the time ’cause he hasn’t any- 
thing decent to wear.” 


“How long do you want to keep him?” 
“Until he gets to be a man, father.” 
“And turn out such a man as old Pete?” 


“No danger of that, fatner. He has signed 
the pledge not to drink intoxicants nor swear 
nor smoke, and he has helped me, father; 
for when I wanted to do such things he told 
me his father was once a rich man’s son and 
just as promising as James and I.” 


“Do you mean to tell me that you ever 
feel like doing such things as drinking, 
swearing, smoking and loafing?” asked his 
father. 


“Why, papa, you don’t know half the temp- 
tations boys have nowadays. Why, boys of 
our set swear and smoke and drink right 
along when nobody sees them. I am trying 
to surrender all—every vice, every bad habit. 
I don’t see how I could enioy a dog or a pony 
when I know a nice boy suffering for some 
of the good things I enjoy.” 


“You may help the boy, Jokn. 


May God 
bless the gift!”—Pure Words, 


128 
THE YOUNG DOCTORS’ SUCCESS. 


Doctor Goodwin is a young physician 
whose hair, for reasons known to a certain 
few, has grown gray, but whose face, marked 
though it is by the personal sorrow which 
he has known, is invariably sweet and rest- 
ful to look upon. 

Stern and grave it may be at times, for 
the weight of responsibilities has fallen 
heavily upon him, his ordinary practice be- 
ing large, and in critical diseases other 
physicians of the city rely more upon his 
judgment than upon that of any other of 
the local doctors. 

Because, however, of the great demands 
made upon his time, Doctor Goodwin is lit- 
tle known save in his professional capacity. 
Church life he has had little part in, at least 
since coming into active professional life. 
Society knows nothing of him. His plea- 
sures and recreations are few, while his 
patients, regarding him as they do with a 
feeling akin to veneration, are yet far from 
being on familiar terms with him. 


One day, however, a woman whose hus- 
band had been brought through a dangerous 
lilness forgot her timidity as she addressed 
the man to whom she felt so much was due. 

“Tt isn’t,” she said earnestly, “it isn’t just 
your curing him, doctor, that makes us al- 
ways glad to see you, but that we always 
feel different every time you come. When 
we see you come into the house, somehow 
we feel that you are going to do the right 
thing. And when you go out we know you 
are praying—doctor, you are a Christian, 
aren’t you?” she finished abruptly. 

The doctor’s face took on a crimson color. 

“Why do you ask that? What makes you 
think I am,” he asked huskily. 

“Because’—the woman  hesitated—“be- 
cause—I think—no—one who was not a 
Christian could make others always think 


about—God. And everyone does when you 
come into the house. So many have said 
so.” 


The doctor was deeply touched. It was 
some little time before he found words to 
answer. 

“JI—hope—I Dbelieve—that I am a Christ- 
ian,” he said at length, humbly, “and I thank 
you for your words, my friend. If I can 
make men and women think about the Lord 
when they see me, I am more successful 
than I ever dared to dream. And—yes, I do 
pray for my patients. Otherwise 1 could 
not hope for the results I have had.” 

And all day long the woman, about her 
tasks, as she recalled the expression of 
gratitude and joy on the physician’s face, re- 
peated over and over again, “I’m so glad I 
told him what his visits and friendship 
mean to us. I’m so glad that he knows his 
life is appreciated.” 

And on his trips that day—yes, and for 
many a day—the physician’s heart sang rap- 
turously: 
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“Not only for my medical skill do they 
value me, but because He has made me a 
witness os himself they believe me a work- 
ing partner of the Great Physician.’— 
Youth’s Companion. ait’ 


EERSTE 
SPURGEON AND THE DUTCHMAN. 


A young man came all the way from Hol- 
land once to ask Mr. Spurgeon: 


“What must I do to be saved?” 


The great preacher was sitting in his 
study seeing inquirers, when the young 
Dutchman came in and spoke in broken 
English. 


“Where did you come from?” asked Mr. 
Spurgeon, 


“I came from Holland, sir, by boat.” 


“And you want to know what you must 
do to be saved? Well, it is a long way to 
come to ask that question. You know what 
the answer is: ‘Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved’.” - 


“But I cannot believe in Jesus Christ.” 


“Well, now,’ said Mr. Spurgeon, “look 
here. I have believed in him a good many 
years, and I do trust him; but if you know 
something or other against him, I should 
like to know it, for I do not like to be de- 
ceived.” 

“No, sir; I do not know anything against 
him < 

“Why don’t you trust in him then? Could 
you trust me?” 


“Yes; I would trust you with anything.” 
“But you don’t know much about me.” 


“No, not much; only I know you are a 
preacher of the Word, and I believe you are 
honest and I could trust you.” 


“Do you mean to say,” said Mr. Spurgeon, 
“that you would trust me, and then tell me 
that you cannot trust Jesus Christ? You 
must have found out something bad about 
him. Let me know it.” 


The visitor stood still and thought for a 
moment, and then said: 


“T ean see it now. Why, of course, I can 
trust him; I cannot help trusting him. He 
is such a blessed One that I must trust him. 
Good-bye, sir,’ he added. “I will go back 
to Holland; it is all right now.” 


The young Dutchman was a theological 
student, Isaac Kuyper, of lLeiden’s alma 
mater, and he became later one of the most 
earnest and ardent preachers of God’s Word 
Holland ever had; the father and founder 
of “de Vrije Universites’t” (“Free Univer- 
sity’) of Amsterdam, succeeded later by his 
son, Abraham Kuyper, D.D., for a number 
of years the president of Amsterdam’s alma 
mater (Vrije Universites’t), and later the 
Premier and Minister of State of the Dutch 
Government.—Sel, 
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PLUCKY JOHN DOUGLASS. 


Beulah Thompson said the very first words 
that made a deep impression upon her heart 
were when the preacher said, “It is not what 
we get out of life that counts, but what we 
put into it.” 


Small wonder it was Beulah Thompson 
sat up in her high straight-backed pew at 
St. George church and listened to what 
would follow this surprising statement, be- 
cause it was surprising to Beulah. All her 
life, as far back as she could remember, she 
had been concerned with but one side of 
the question. 


In fact, children, most of us are concerned 
with but one side, and that is just the op- 
posite side. What we get out of life is the 
question that interests most of us. So you 
see Beulah was not the exception to the 
rule, but the rule itself. 


As she walked out of the church in an 
unusually serious frame of mind, she did 
not hear the foot-steps back of her until a 
cheery voice said, “Good morning, Beulah. 
Seems to me you are in an unusually serious 
frame of mind; what’s the matter, girlie?” 


“Oh! that man’s ideas of life are troubling 
me. Don’t you suppose he ever thought of 
what he’d get out of it? And, by the way, 
who was he anyway? His face looked kind 
of familiar to me although I know he was a 
stranger at Hilldale.” 


“Why, Beulah Thompson, do you mean to 
tell me, you don’t know who that man was.” 


“No, I certainly did not. Will you be kind 
enowgh to tell me his name as I am Sup- 
posed to know him?” 

“Dr. Douglass.” 

“Well! I never knew Dr. Douglass in my 
life.” 

“Don’t you remember John Douglass who 
left here to go off to college about fifteen 
years ago?” 

“Yes, I remember him, but what has he 
to do with this Dr. Douglass?” 


“He has everything to do with him, my 
dear, because he is the same man.” 

“Well! I cannot believe this preacher is 
our old John Douglass.” 

“He put a lot of hard work into life, and 
this is what he has turned out” 


“A man to make Hillsdale people sit up 
and take thought,’ said Beulah, and then 
she thought of the child this man represent- 
ed. 

His mother died when he was but ten 
years of age. Village gossips said the 
child’s grief was pitiful to ses; that he had 
been a special pet of his mother’s; that she 
had called him to her bedside and stroked 
his tousled yellow hair, but she had been 
unable to speak a word to him. 

His father had bade him go out of doors 
to play, and an hour later he had told the 
child his mother was gone. Then he had 
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thrown himself on the hard fioor, buried 
his face in his hands, and cried for hours. 


After the funeral, the little fellow went 
back to school, but he seemed changed. His 
face was changed, he was no longer the 
leader of the school in all its fun and frolics. 


Things went wrong at his home. Without 
a mother the little brood fared ill. The boy 
worked in the fields, attended the village 
school, and read what papers he could get 
hold of. Books, he had none, except the lit- 
tle school primer and reading book, 


Finally he had gone away to school with 
four dollars and sixty-five cents in his purse. 
To him it seemed a large sum, especially as 
he had saved it penny by penny. When he 
reached college, after walking all the way 
there, the president of the college questioned 
him. 

“What brought you here?” 

“IT came to get an education.” 

“How much money have you?” 

“Four dollars and sixty-five cents.” 

“How much do you know?” 


When told how little the lad knew, he 
gasped. “Go back home and learn more.” 


It was then the boy showed his mattle. 

“I came here to get an education, and I 
shall never go back home until I have some 
kind of an education, the best your college 
offers here.’ 


The president gave another gasp. Boys 
seldom come with such determination writ- 
ten all over their faces. 

He placed his hand on the boy’s head, and 
patted the hair, which had lost its yellow 
tint, and was now a light brown. “You will 
have years of hard work before you, are you 
willing to work hard?” 

“IT came for work,” was the sturdy answer. 


The following years were years of great 
toil. The lad served the town paper. At 
three o’clock in the morning, his cheery 
whistle might be heard, as he carried around 
his huge bundle of papers. 


By six o’clock these were all served, and 
then there was breakfast to be made, which 
he prepared with his own hands. The meals 
were frugal, but he managed to get enough 
to eat, and to pay for a few books besides. 


He never grumbled; his cheery voice was 
known and loved by every one in college, 
and by many people of the town. He put 
enough into six years to be a help and in- 
spiration to many other boys in that college 
town. 

Children, get all out of life you can, but 
put into it more, if possible, than you ever 
expect to get out of it. Put into life sweet, 
clear lives, generous hearts and kind dispo- 
sitions. Put into life thrifty habits and no 
wasteful moments. Let no day pass but 
that you may see at its close some work of 
love begun, some deed of kindness done; 
something for Christ.—EHExchange. 
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PAINTING THE FACE INSIDE. 
By JAMES M. Farrar, D.D. 


“Saw his face as it had been the face of 
an angel’ (Acts 6: 15). 


Your face has two sides—the outside and 
the inside. It is like a stained-glass window 
—needs a light inside to reveal its beauty 
outside. If the character is beautiful, the 
face is beautiful; if the character is not 
beautiful, the face is ugly. 


In an old legend we read that when Adam 
was driven out of the Garden of Eden he 
asked the angel who kept the gate, “What 
shall I bring back to God when I return?” 
The angel reptied, “Bring him back the face 
he gave you in the garden, and I will let you 
in.” 

Stephen’s face was painted on the inside. 
His brain lamp and soul lamp were shining 
through a beautiful character. Those who 
watched him when he was being stoned 
“saw his face as it had been the face of an 
angel.” Before the beautiful face the gates 
of heaven swung wide open. 


A Story. 


“Painting, are you?” asked Uncle Jim. 
“Well! well!” and he studied Patty’s rose 
and Betty’s morning-glory with the eye of 
an art student. “How would you like to 
paint bottles as the Chinese paint them?” 


“Do tell us about the bottles,” shouted the 
twins, for they hoped a story was coming. 


“Wait till I go up to my trunk,” said 
Uncle Jim. And they did wait, for so many 
pretty and interesting things had come out 
of Uncle Jim’s trunk since he had been 
visiting them. He soon came down, hold- 
ing a little bottle not more than three 
inches long, and its neck so small you could 
not possibiy have thrust even a very slender 
jead-pencil into it. 


It was painted beautifully, too, the twins 
thought. On one side a Chinese lady with 
flowing robes of pink and blue and green, 
carrying gorgeous flowers, and with a long- 
legged bird nestling against her; and on the 
other side a vase of cherry-blossoms and a 
Whole group of curious pieces of Chinese 
pottery. Then there were decorations in 
black all around the edges and side of the 
bottle, a Chinese lettering that the twins 
looked at with wonder. 


“And what a lot of painting to go on such 
a little bottle!” exciaimed Patty. 


“In the bottle,” corrected Unele Jim. 
“That was all painted on the inside of the 
bottle, and I saw the artist doing it myself.” 


“Oh! oh!” said the twins together. 


“There is just one place in the world 
where they do this,” Uncle Jim went on, “a 
town in China that I visited to see them 
work. The artists are in a room that has 
no side windows at all, but is lighted by 
glass overhead. They lie on their backs, on 
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a mass of green branches and hold these 
little bottles up against the light. 


The glass has been carefully ground in- 
side, and they use very slender-pointed 
brushes. .You can see what a tiny opening 
the bottle has. Think of putting your brush 
through that and then managing to paint 
from the inside. Yes, the bristles are 
curved a little, or they could not possibly do 
it. Pretty neat piece of work, isn’t it?” 

Character is painted best when you are 
looking up to God. The best light comes 
from above. The brush is made from your 
thoughts, the cotors are found in your con- 
duct, and the pictures are sketched by your 
imagination. The transparent something 
upon which the pictures are painted is called 
character. The lamps back of and shining 
through character are your intellect and 
your soul. 

{f the angel looked at your face, would he 
pass you into the garden?—From “Little 
Taiks to Little People.” 


THE QUEEN AND THE UMBRELLA. 


When Queen Victoria lived in Windsor 
Castle she took great pleasure in going 
through the streets of the town of Wind- 
sor, without letting the people know who 
she was. 

One day, when the queen was passing in 
this quiet way, a rainstorm came up, and 
she stepped into a cottage and asked the 
woman who lived there for the loan of an 
unbrella. 

The woman looked at the queen, who 
was very plainly dressed, and at last she 
said: ‘“‘] have two umbrellas, one an old 
shabby one, and the other which is my 
Sabbath umbrella. I shall give you the 
shabby one, for I never expect to see it 
again.” 

Queen Victoria quietly accepted the old 
umbrella, without telling the woman who 
she was, and went on her way. The next 
day, however, a messenger from the royal 
castle brought back the shabby umbrella, 
and with it a handsome present of money. 

The woman was greatly startled. ‘‘O 
sir, who was it that borrowed my umbrel- 
la?’ she asked of the royal messenger. 


“Tt was your queen,’ was the answer. 


“Oh!’’ exclaimed the woman, ““My queen, 
my queen, would that I had known you, 
for I would so gladly have given you my 
best!”’ 

But the woman’s lament was in vain. 
She had missed her opportunity to show 
full respect to her queen, and never again 
could she do the favor, which she would 
gladly have done, if she had only realized 
that Queen Victoria stood before her on 
that rainy day.—Apples of Gold. 


Marcu, 1915 
A STORY ABOUT “BILLY” SUNDAY. 


Late one night, after the famous evangelist 


had had a specially hard day in Scranton, ~ 


Penna, U.S.A., and had gone to bed unusu- 
ally tired, the telephone rang. 

“J will see you in the morning, said Mr. 
Sunday, . . First thing in the morning. 

. . I really need the sleep. I cannot afford 
to stay up any later. . . Won’t to-morrow 
morning do just as well? . . .Oh, well, then 
come on. I’ll see you... . Yes, I'll wait for 
you." 


So before many minutes had passed, the 
bell rang at the front door and a much- 
agitated young man was admitted. 

He had come to confess a sin which was 
tormenting his conscience so unendurably 
that he could not brook the thought of 
spending another night aione with his re- 
morse. He was confidential bookkeeper and 
cashier in a big business in Scranton, and he 
had been manipulating the books and steal- 
ing money from his employer. 


All of this accusation against himself he 
poured cut volubly, and the listening evan- 
gelist in response searched him through and 
through for details of how and why he had 
committed the thievery. When, finally, he 
dismissed the man at the door, it was with 
the instruction, “You be here early to-mor- 
row morning, and we will go down to see 
your employer.” 

The man was on hand next day at the 
early hour named, doubtless after a sleep- 
less night. Sunday set out with him imme- 
diately in order to meet the employer at the 
very opening of business. 

Leaving the man in the outer office, he 
asked to be shown to the private rooms of 
the proprietor, There, confronting the owner 
of the business, the evangelist startled him 
with the cool statement that his trusted 
cashier was a defaulter. 


The amazed business man fairly shouted 
his vehement denial. “Impossible, sir! That 
man is the most reliable of all my em- 
ployees.” 

“Not so impossible as you think,” said 
Sunday. “Go and look at your books.” And 
the evangelist, out at the cashier’s desk a 
moment later with the proprietor, pointed 
out one page and another where the books 
had obviously been dishonestly manipulated. 


Back in the private office again, the busi- 
ness man broke loose in great rage against 
the man he had trusted. 


“Ill discharge him instantly!” he cried. 
‘And I’ll have him arrested.” 


Sunday spoke slowly and smoothly. “No, 
I don’t think you’ll discharge him, and you 
won’t have him arrested, either. That won’t 
bring you back your money and it will spoil 
aman. If you discharge him you will have 
te fill his place with some fellow you don’t 
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know, and that fellow may be as unreliable 
as this man has proved to be. 


But if you keep this man, you know what 
you have got. He will never do it again. 
It has cost him too much this time. I know 
a man who is ashamed of himself when I 
see him, and this man is ashamed. He will 
have religion after this to back him up. You 
had better keep him. It is the best thing 
for him and for you.” 


The business man was. sobering down 
under this argument, and the good business 
sense of it began to dawn on him. 


And besides the sense of it, he saw it was 
going to be an awkward thing to discharge 
and arrest a man who had the champion- 
ship of so powerful and popular a friend. 


So in a moment or two the answer came 
—half reluctantly, perhaps, yet promising 
heartiness and good will later: 

“All right, ’11 do as you say. I will take 
him back, and put him on the desk again.” 


“That’s good.’ responded Sunday hearti- 
ly. “And now, let me have that pen.” 

As the big right hand of the evangelist 
reached for the pen, his left hand found an 
inside pocket and pulled out a check book. 
Calmiy he wrote into it the sum which the 
defaulter had named to him the night be- 


fore. It was something over seven hundred 
dotlars. The evangelist added his signature 
and laid the check on tne desk, saying, 


“Now, you haven’t lost anything.” And, 
turning, he disappeared through the docr. 
When a man has come to fill as large a 
place in evangelistic work, as “Billy” Sun- 
day has come to do in the U. S. A., any 
stories about him, are of interest, as show- 
ing what manner of man he is. The above 
is given in “The Continent’—one of the 
leading religious weeklies of the U.S.A. 


VALUE OF “SMALL THINGS.” 


It seems a small thing for a boy to acquire 
habits of study, but these habits in after 
years become one of the foundation stones 
of character; a small thing for a girl to be 
consistent and true, but these virtues in 
after days enable her to do a mighty work 
for Christ; a small thing for a mother to 
be faithful to her child—sometimes it is al- 
most a hardship—but in after years the boy 
becomes a preacher of righteousness, and 
moves the world; a small thing for a father 
to establish a family altar, but when the 
father is true and kind, the memory of his 
prayers will hold his children and his entire 
household will feel the uplift of his spiritual 
power.—Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. 


Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.—Eccl. XII: 1. 


Junior Y. P. S. Topics. 


THE STORY OF THE BEGINNING AND 
GROWTH OF YOUR HOME 
CHURCH. 


Junior Topie for March 21st, 1915. 
By Rev, ALEX, MACGILLIVRAY, D.D., ToRoNnro. 
(Acts 16 9-18). 


The interesting Bible story from the Book 
of Acts shows how the first church in Eu- 
rope had its beginning, 


At first one person was interested, and as 
is so often the case that person was a 
woman. She heard with open mind and 
heart and in due time was baptized, she and 
her household; and the church at Philippi 
was established, the first of the countless 
churches of Hurope, and to the end of his 
days the best loved of all the churches that 
Paul the great apostle and missionary es- 
tablished. 


Next to his own home, that is the home 
where he lives with father and mother, the 
Junior ought to be most interested and, 
therefore, will be most interested, in his 
church home. 


There are millions of other homes where 
boys and girls live, just as good as his, but 
for him “The dearest, sweetest spot in all 
the earth” is his own home, whether it be a 
two roomed cottage or a many roomed man- 
sion. 


In the country there are many, very many 
churches, and many of them doubtless are 
larger, More extensive and more beautiful 
than his church, but for him the best church 
and the dearest church in all the world is 
his own home church. In it he was baptized. 


To it father and mother brought him while 
he was almost too young to understand its 
use or to follow its service. There he be- 
came a Sunday School scholar and there, if 
he has not already done so, he will stand up 
and be counted on the side of Jesus Christ, 
sit down at the Lord’s Table and be known 
as a disciple and servant of the Lord Jesus. 


It will be the duty and privilege of the 
Superintendent or Leader of the Junior 
Society to inform the members of the be- 
ginning of their home church. 


The first meeting may have been in some- 
body’s parlor in the town or city, or in some- 
body’s cabin in the forest or on the prairie. 
or it may have in some little country school 
or some village hall. But far more important 
than the plage were the people who came 
together, and in faith and courage resolved 
that they should have a place of worship 
where God would be publicly acknowledged 
and where His people, young and old, would 
be instructed in His truth. 


The progress of the church should be 
traced, the growth of its Sunday School, the 
increase in its membership, the erection of 
its first building, etc. 


The church is fortunate that can find in 
its history a record of what the children 
did to advance its progress. I count myself 
happy that in connection with the growth 
and equipment of our church the children 
have played a notable part. They were from 
the beginning zealous in recruiting for the 


school. They were liberal in giving to its 
support. 
Early in our history they had an 


organization known as “The Foundation 
Builders” and into the school room they put 
upwards of One Thousand Dollars. When 
the church home proper was built after 
many years of planning, working and wait- 
ing, they provided for the entire cost of 
seating, the goodly sum of $2,334.00. 


No wonder that anyone who had any 
share in the work looks on it with interest 
and speaks of it with pride as “my school 
and my church.” They may some day dwell 
far apart from childhood’s home, and they 
may be forgotten in their childhood’s church, 
but home and church they will ever cherish 
and the memory will enrich their lives. 


One of the great and perhaps unappreciat- 
ed benefits of childhood and youth in the 
country is that all of one’s early associations 
are with the one house as home, and with 
the one church. There, character has been 
formed; and lasting associations entered 
into and enduring friendships made. 


UNCALCULATING COURTESY. 


“Why did you do that?” a passenger on 
a street car asked a conductor, who—at 
cost of some inconvenience—had left his 
station at the door to carry a valise for a 
mother who held a baby in her arms, “If 
there were some officer of the company 
here to see your act, there would have 
been reason for it, but as I’m the only 
passenger, you have had your trouble for 
your pains.” 

“No, indeed!” was the reply. “If I] hadn’t 
helped her I would have felt mean the 
rest of the day.” 


“You mean to tell me he treats every 
customer like that?’ a man said to an em- 
ployer, whom he had been congratulating 
on a clerk whose genial ways had attracted 
him. “Then he is worth the twenty-five 
dollars a month extra you pay him.” 


One reason the young man was worth 
the extra twenty-five dollars was that he 
would have been just as courteous if he 
had not received a cent for it—Adult B.C. 
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HOW OTHER CHILDREN HELP. 
Junior Y. P. Topic for 28th March. 


(Galatians 6 : 1-10). 


This is to tell our juniors how God has 
used some other boys and giris to help Him 
in His work. 


How Miriam Helped her Mother. 


If you read Exddus 2 : 1-10 you will find 
how a little girl helped her mother save her 
little baby brother from the wrath of a 
cruel king. She also helped God in his won- 
derful plan to train and educate Moses to be 
adeliverer of his people, and through Moses 
she helped God to give us the Ten command- 
ments. 


How Joseph Helped his Father. 


Turn to Gen. 37 : 12-22, and see how a 
youth went on a long and dangerous 
journey to find if all were well with his 
brothers, who were tending their father’s 
flocks in Shechem. Joseph knew that he 
was helping his father, but he never dream- 
ed that he was helping God save a whole 
nation from starving. 


Read this wonderful story in Gen. 41 
53-57. 


How a Little Boy Helped Jesus. 


You will find in John 6: 5-15 the story of 
a miracle. Jesus fed a whole multitude of 
people with only five barley loaves and 
two small fishes. 

If you read it very carefully, you will find 
that there was one little boy in that multi- 
tude who had his lunch with him. No doubt 
he was hungry, but Andrew told him that 
Jesus needed his lunch. He gave it all to 
Jesus, and Jesus blessed it and with it fed 
all the people and the little boy had also a 
share. 


How some African Children Helped. 


George Grenfell was a missionary explor- 
er on the Kongo in Africa from 1875 to 1906. 
Once while travelling along the river he was 
welcomed at several of the landing places by 
a choir of pupils from the mission schools 
with their teachers singing a translation of 
‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

The strains of the music floated across 
the water before the engines of the little 
vessel had stopped. As Grenfell listened he 
was encouraged, and his heart was filled 
with gratitude to God that’ these native 
Africans redeemed by Christ were now sing- 
ing “Crown Him Lord of All.” These children 
little realized how they helped their mis- 
sionary to bear his heavy trials. 


How some Chinese Boys Help. 


Some poor boys of Peking University took 
their breakfast later on Sunday, and their 
supper earlier, giving the money that should 
go for their dinner into the Sunday collec- 
tions. I have known many of the boys to 
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give their dinners for a month, others who 
gave their dinners for two weeks, to the 
missionary collection. 


How One Canadian Boy Helps. 


One little boy named Jack lives farther 
from the Sunday School than any other. He 
does not grumble nor complain of how far 
he has to walk. He considers his long walk 
his greatest opportunity to bring new schol- 
ars, for, since Jack has farthest to come, he 
passes the homes of more boys and girls 
than any other boy. Jack always calls for 
them and has added many new members to 
the roll. 


How may we Help? 


The leader might at this stage throw the 
meeting open for suggestions from the 
members as to how they might help others. 
The boy scouts all promise to do some act 
of kindness to some one every day. 

Jesus said;—‘“In as much as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these ye have done 
it unto me.” 


WHEN SELF-CONTROL IS LOST. 


The importance of self-contrcel cannot be 
overestimated. The man who can keep his 
temper in the face of exasperating condi- 
tions has a distinct advantage over the man 
who lets his temper rule him. 

An applicant for an important position 
was asked to do unreasonably simple 
things. He did as he was asked in spite 
of his feeling that the requests were most 
strange. “The position is yours,’ he was 
to'd. We have been testing you. The work 
you will have to do calls for a man of iron 
self-control. You have shown that you pos- 
sess this.” 


In a native church in China an elder had 
a controversy with a missionary. The 
members of the church sympathized with 
the elder until the day when ie publicly de- 
nounced the missionary, permitting himself 
to utter a tirade of abuse that was almost 
maniacal, From that day his influence was 
gone, for to the Chinese mind there are few 
greater sins than the public loss of Self- 
control. He had “lost face’ with all who 
knew him; he was a discredited man. 


There are some things Canada can learn 
from China with profit. One of these is the 
fact that self-control is essential to effective 
work. Let him who doubts this note the 
result next time he loses his temper; he will 
find that for minutes—perhaps for hours 
he will be so tremulous it will be impos- 
sible to go about his regular tasks with any 
satisfaction. Loss of temper always means 
loss of power.—Adapted. 


Best of all, give both self and temper into 
Christ’s keeping. 
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A STORY ABOUT TWO HOUSES. 
Junior Y. P. Topic, 4th April. 
(Consecration Meeting). 
(Matt. 7 : 24-29, 1 Cor. 3 : 11-13.) 


By Rey, A. GiLray, D.D., Toronto. 
No such sermon had been preached in 
all the ages. A new day had dawned. Never 
man spake like this men. 


In the solemn closing words of the ser- 
mon, the story of the two houses, we have,— 


(1) Two Classes of Men, Both Hearers of 
Jesus’ Words. 


Each hearer is likened to a builder. The 
first gave attention to the foundation—he 
digged and went deep till he came to the 
rock. On this he built his house. For this 
he is called a wise man. 


The other paid no attention to foundation. 
He built upon the sand. Christ calls him a 
foolish man. 


Both men, for the most, would use the 
Same material and the same tools. Possibly 
the house of the foolish man would be com- 
pleted first and might be outwardly more 
imposing. 


The first class of hearer is generally found 
in every congregation or gathering of young 
people for the hearing of the Word and the 
worship of God; and no less certainly the 
second class or kind of hearer is present. 


(2) The Two Houses Tested. 


And by the same kind of storm. The 
rain fell on both, the floods rushed upon 
both, and the winds beat upon each of them. 
The test was great and fierce. 


But the house of the first builder stood, 
for it was founded upon a rock. Here we 
have every real Christian represented. 
Jesus never yet lost a soul, who simply 
trusted in Him and He never will, for “as 
many as received Him, to them gave the 
power to become or be the sons of God, 
even to them that believe in His Name.” 


Mr. Moody in his Convention at Northfield, 
said: “We want more Christians like the 
Irishman who, when asked if he did not 
tremble during a certain storm when he was 
standing out on a rocky eminence, said, ‘Yes, 
my legs trembled but the rock did not, and 
because my feet were on the rock, I felt 
safe.’ ”’ 


But when the tempest beat upon the house 
built on the sand, how different! ‘It fell.’ 
How often it has been said: “He fell.”’ 
Who? Some man who was thought very 
good. Hearers of the word, but not doers! 
—Jas. 1 : 22. Which are you? 
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(3) “Great was the Fall.” 


Jesus is here speaking of the fall of a 
human soul. No calamity like this. Jesus 
knew that nothing short of the Cross with 
all its shame and agony could meet the 
need of one fallen soul. 


In the Fall of 1879 when atrain was cross- 
ing the Tay Bridge, the feundations of the 
bridge gave way, they were defective, rivets 
were left out, the pressure of the train and 
the sweep of the wind all combined to bring 
about one of the greatest disasters of modern 
days. But never, though all the nations 
shou'd take refuge on the one foundation, 
Jesus Christ, shall one perish. 


(4) What Hind of House are you Build- 
ing? 

It is a shop? Are you so taken up with 
material things that you have no time or 
but little for the Kingdom of God? Or is 
it a temple? Does Jesus live and reign in 
your life; your studies; your pleasures; 
your work? ; 


(5) We Must Live in the House we Build. 


We cannot get away from ourselves. “As 
a man thinketh, so is he.” ‘‘Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

A man may build a prison for himself— 
a jail, out of which there is no escape here 
or hereafter. Whatever kind of house a 
man builds here, that shal! he live in here 
and hereafter. See Matt. 25 : 31-46. 


In Switzerland there is a lake—the most 
beautiful in all the world, they say. Upon 
the waters of this lake fierces‘ storms often 
fall and sweep if from end to end, and shore 
to shore. There it lies in its mountain home, 
“a thing of beauty.” The great storms only 
help to keep the waters wholesome and im- 
part new beauty. Like that lake, when the 
last storm has done its work in you, reader, 
may you stand in the caim of love eternal. 
know:ng the truth full well of the following: 

“Love thou thy sorrow, 

Grief will bring its own excuse in after 

years, 

The rainbow, see how fair a thing, 

God builds up with tears.” 


A college president said to his students: 
“The Bible is a necessity for every boy. It 
I were a boy again I would study it even 
more than I did. I would make it a men- 
tal companion. I would study the life and 
character of our Saviour persistently, that 
I might become more and more like unto 
Him.” 


“If that boy had applied to his duties in 
this office the determination that he put into 
learning to smoke, he would be worth Keep- 
ing and promoting, instead of being dis- 
charged,” remark:d the bookkeeper to the 
eashier. The cashier nodded assent, 
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THE EASTER STORY. 


Junior Y. P. S. Topic, April 11. 
By REy. HENRy DICKIE, M.A., D.D. 
(John 20 : 1-18). 


Haster has come round again, with its 
glad message that—‘Christ the Lord is 
risen -- Hallelujah”! 


From tens of thousands of pulpits the 
glorious message will sound forth, and it is 
surely fitting that the Juniors should take 
it up in their Society. 

This glad message comes at a most fitting 
time. It is spring. The winter is over, and 
all things are in harmony with the new 
life. When bud and leaf and flower, when 
twig and branch and bulb seem to rejoice 
in the morning of a new life, surely it is 
well for us to meditate on the Gospel of re- 
surrection and immortality. 


Who would think that the tiny daffodil 
bulb, which has been lying in the co.d, damp 
earth, which the snows of winter have cov- 
ered, could burst and send torth a flower 
of such delicate texture and gay colour? 


Well may we thank God that a message 
comes to us trom His Word and irom His 
wide world of nature around us, telling us 
that Christ has conquered, that He is 
risen, that He has robbed the grave of its 
terror and has become the first fruits of 
them that are asleep 


Three messages the Waster Story has for 
us:— 


(1) A Message of Comfort, 


In the chapter on the Topic card, when 
Mary Magdalene, who was first at the tomb, 
found it empty, She cried out, “They have 
taken away my Lord, and | know not where 
they have laid Him.” 

That was the bitter cry of a bereaved and 
broken-hearted woman. And it was a per- 
fectly natural cry. When death takes away 
some one dear to us, we are apt to think 
more of the body, which we can see, than 
of the spirit, which we cannot see. 


But we should remember that our loved 
ones are not .ying in the grave. The worn- 
out clo.h.ng, the body is there. But not the 
soul, not the life, which Knows, and loves 
and feels. The soul is safe with Jesus, and 
in piace of the body that was sown in cor- 
ruption, a new glorious body. 

But we shall be the same persons after 
the resurrection as before, just as Jesus 
was. It was not a stranger in a_e strange 
body, who appeared to the disciples. He 
does not have to be introduced to Simon, 
Peter or Mary or the others, or they to Him. 

It is true that Mary did not know Him 
in the garden; but I want you to remember 
several things about that. 


First,—Mary went to the garden looking 
for a dead body, not for a living man. In 
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the second place, remember it was in the 
early dawn, and it was quite reasonable 
that Mary should not recognize Him at once 
in the shadow of the trees. In the third 
place, remember that Mary’s eyes were 
blinded with weeping, and if you have ever 
tried to recognize anybody with your eyes 
overflowing with tears, you will know how 
difficult it is. 


Now, I want you to remember this as the 
great proof that we are the same after death 
as before:—Mary’s eyes did not recognize 
Jesus Christ instantly, but her ears did. The 
moment He said “Mary!”, she said ‘“Rab- 
boni,’—‘‘My Master.” 


She knew that voice, the same voice that 
called Lazarus back from the grave, the 
same voice that had rung out with messages 
of love and tenderness. She knew that voice 
instantly, 


That is just Christ’s way of showing that 
on the other side of the grave we are the 
same, and we shall know and love one an- 
other just the same. That is the Easter 
message, and surely it is a message of com- 
fort. 


(2) A Message of Courage, 


One of the strongest proofs of the Resur- 
rection of Christ was the striking change 
it wrought in the character of the disciples. 
You remember what a coward!y lot they 
were before the Resurrection, but afterwards 
they became as bold as lions, and not a 
single one of them failed to seal his fidelity 
with his death. 


The explanation of it was that in the life 
of the Resurrection of their Lord they lost 
their fear of death. Hence they became new 
men; strong men, fearless men for Christ 
and His cause. 


And so with us there should come a re- 
newal of courage in our hearts this Easter 
that shail make us brave—brave to attack 
every sin, and face every difficulty that 
stands in our way. I want to urge this, 
boys and girls, for I believe there are many 
who would be Christians, but they have not 
the courage. 


Here is a story I read the other day:— 
“Some time ago, at the close of a meeting, 
a young man remained behind, and after 
the way of salvation was explained, he was 
urged to decide for Christ. His answer was, 
“T dare not,’ and the reason he gave was 
that he would be the only Christian in the 
workshop, and he dreaded the taunts and 
laughter of his workmates, and so he turned 
away from Christ, for fear of a laugh. 


How different was the conduct of a young 
recruit—a lad of eighteen—who stood as 
bravely as any Christian hero ever did. 


For two or three weeks he was the butt 
of the camp because he knelt and said his 
prayers. At length his company was order- 
ed to the front, and the battle came, and 
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after a fierce fight the dead body of the 
young Christian was carried back, and the 
ringleader of his persecutors said,—‘‘Boys, 
I couldn’t leave him. He fought so bravely 
that I thought he deserved a decent burial.” 


And as they dug a grave and buried him, 
a comrade cut his name and regiment on a 
piece of board, and another added, “I guess 
you'd better put in the words ‘Christian 
Soldier;’ he deserves it, and it may console 
him for our abuse.” 


Boys and girls, that is the courage we 
want; the courage that “hates the cowardice 
of doing wrong,” as one finely put it, and 
the daring that stands unmoved amid taunts 
and laughter. And that is the courage to 
which Easter calls us. 


(3) A Message of Hope. 


Hope has been defined as “the mainspring 
of human life.’ And you know when the 
mainspring is broken the watch ceases to 
run, and so when hope is dead the man 
ceases to live. No one is defeated so long 
as he has hope. 


Have you ever heard of the Indian on Lake 
Hrie, who had taken to his canoe,after be- 
ing worn out by the chase? He fell asleep, 
and drifted down Niagara River into the 
rapids above the Falls, and did not waken 
until the current was sweeping his frail 
boat swiftly to destruction. 

At last he was aroused by the shout of 
the spectators on the shore, and sprang to 
his feet. He saw at a glance that his doom 
was sealed. Then, without a single cry or 
effort, he resumed his seat, folded his arms, 
bowed his head, and with the »toicism of his 
race was hurled to his death. Hope had 
died out of the man. 


It was a feeling something like that the 
disciples had when they saw Jesus die on 
the cross, and laid away in Joseph’s tomb. 
Their hope fied. 


But on the resurrection morning their 
darkness was scattered, and their doubts 
and fears were chased away, and hope lived. 
They were new men, and you remember they 
went about preaching the death and resur- 
rection of Christ. Now, boys and girls, that 
is our Good News (Good Spell, Gospel). 


But let us never forget that it is the re- 
surrection alike of the evil and the good, 
of the just and the unjust. And if it is to 
be a happy resurrection hereafter, then we 
must have a spiritual resurrection here. So, 
the question is, are you risen with Christ? 
Are you living the new life of hope with 
Christ? 

T think the saddest thing that is said in 
the Bible about an unconverted person is, 
that he is without God and without hope 
in the world. 


What is your hope to-day? Is it fixed on 


your feelings, or is it resting on the Risen 
Redeemer? 
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May ours be the good hope that kindles 
us to new faith in the living Christ, and 


leads us always to abound in the work of 
the Lord! 


MAKING THE MOST OF THINGS. 


“T’ve been for a walk with Lois, mother.” 

“You look as if you had enjoyed it.” 

“Indeed, I did. I never enjoyed a walk 
so much before. Just the same walk over 
the country road to the village. I’ve taken 
it lots of times, with lots of people, but I 
never before knew how much there was to 
enjoy in it. 

“Why, Lois showed me things 1 never had 
stopped to notice, never before realized how 
beautiful they were. We saw so many in- 
teresting sights. 

“Lois Knows all the different birds and 
their notes, and she told me about them. She 
knows the trees, too, and we noticed the 
different kinds and their peculiarities. We 
found some late wild flowers and she knew 
about them, too, and, oh, there were so 
many interesting things. 

“Isn’t it strange that I never really saw 
them before, and not any of the people I 
ever went with seemed to see them, either. 
It took Lois to show me all there was in 
just that walk to the village.” 

“Lois evidently has the happy faculty for 
making the most of things,’ answered 
mother. “It makes her happy and makes 
everyone who is with her happy, too. God’s 
world is so beautiful, yet how many go 
through it with unseeing eyes and unappre- 
ciative hearts. 

“There are, as you say, lots of interesting 
things in a walk along a country road, but 
so many people miss them all—yjust as they 
do all through life. 

“We should make the most of everything 
that comes to us, Keep our eyes open to per- 
ceive the beauties around us, 19 notice each 
day the pleasant, interesting things, and our 
own blessings in particular. 

“When God has done so much for us, has 
given us so much, doesn’t it seem ungrate- 
ful for us to go through life scarcely noticing 
all the blessings and beauties with which we 
are surrounded?” 

“I’m going to try to be like Lois after 
this,” ssaid’-Bertha:) -o[’'m,. going to Aryeto 
find all the interesting, beautiful things I 
can, every day of my life, wherever 1 go, 
and to be thankful to God for all he has 
given us.” 

“Tt grows into a_ habit,’ said mother. 
“When one resolutely sets out to see all that 
is beautiful and interesting and happy, to 
make the most of things, to get the most 
out of every blessing, it gets to be second 
nature. One’s life is fuller, richer and hap- 
pier in consequence, and everyone around 
feels the influence and is happier and bet- 
ter, too.’—In the Comrade. 
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Camden VIII 40.55 |Chesterfield 80.50|Innerkip . 123.00; Drumbo v= LAT OG 
Brampton . . . . 560.00}Port Albert 11.00/Lon., Chal. ss. 10.00;Tor., Kew eee 5129.88 
Ham:, Si. John’s. 472.00/Crinan « . 3 85.00 IN, Easthope 7 17.70| Aurora = Sees OnO0 
Priceville . . . 25.00)/London, 1st ss . 271.60|N. Easthope ss. 10.00} Weston 30.00 
Smith Falls yes. 50.00 Lorneville . 148.00;Ww. Puslinch ss. . 47.00{S. Kinloss 14.00 
Hyde Park. . 20.00|Turin 20.00'London, New St. Georgetown . 466.46 
Stratford, St. A. “Chi 15.40 Burlington — 26.71 Taco cue . . 10.00\Limehouse . . . 69.45 
Embro, ss No. 4s 5.00|Sonya 4.00\Creemore ss... 7.00'Dunwich . . . . 316.00 
Caledon EH. . . 26.00/Hspanola : 5.00 Glengarry S.S. Ass 49.78 Claude . 19.34 
Otta., Bethany | ss. 30.00/Tor., Erskine ss. . 515.00\Lon., Knoll SHES oD Puslinch. : 344.00 
IAA. Sf ee eat eeses Be toes). Dobbinton ; 6.00 | Kenmore 102.00) Alvinston, Guth. 39.00 
Port Carling Set 75.20|Byng Inlet 26.80|\Kenmore ypg. 30.00\Keady . 67.00 
Woodstock, Kx . 886.00 )Bethel 12.19) Alexandria 352.00|Massey : 37.50 
Fort Wm., St. And 168.05/Goderich . : 715.00| Alexandria ss . 30.00)/\Wallacetown. . 65.00 
Hort Wm., St. A. ss 87.00|Chelsea Green 33.25/ Alexandria ywmb. 5.00) Dresden 137.00 
Rv. Jno. Lindsay. 8.60|Wmstown, St. A. ss 20.00|\Gordonville 43.00|Bar River . 23.00 
Ryva1G.. Ss. Scott. 8.00|Baden ... . . 100.00| Ormiston 46.00 Harrow 32.50 
Rv. J. A. Miller. 13.60|Stratford, St. "A. ss 42.00 Wyoming 17.50|Melrose . . 47.50 
Tor., Oakwood . 30.17|Blenheim Tp. . . 42.00/Morrisburg . 393.00\Tor., Wychwood.. 290.00 
Egypt . ; 53.85 |Brockville, St. Jno. 457.20\Ww. Puslinch 3.00|Schreiber me 10.00 
Tor Dovrert SS. L2a 6.6) Wick. 2e i in -aee o GORGU Eta raw: 15.70|Elmvale mb 1.50 
Cannington 393.00|Tor., Erskine 1,783.78 |Dresden obec 7.00| Kirkwall ; 188.06 
E. Seneca 25.00) Listowel . 135.00|Preseott ss . 39.68\Tor., Rosedale "ss. 360.00 
Armow 100.00/Orono . 4 . 105.00/&%. Oxford ss. 17.00;Caledon . 79.00 
Shelburne 50.00|Southampton yps.. 2.00) Richmond 24.00|Belmore, McIntosh 
Omemee . 35.83|;Drayton ss omen 9.00|Prescott 850.00)  yps. . 116.00 
Mildmay ... 133.80/Columbus ss . 30.00/Fergusonvale . 2718285 Tillsnbre, “Avon. 185.00 
Wallaceburg . 157.00|N. Luther . 178.27 |Saltfleet . 108.70|\Swansea . . 33.65 
Streetsville 3.00| Woodland 5.00!\Mar. Adamsvl., Red ‘Colborne . 62.00 
Omagh 4.50 |Pickering 40.00; Bay, Pike Bay.. 19.00 Clayton... 37.50 
Crawford 71.00|Dickson Cors. ss. 3.00 |WMeanville . 160.00|Brucefield be 20.50 
Auburn : 27.00| Wyoming 71.00|North Bay . . 1,150.00|Brucefield ss 43.50 
Portsmouth ss . . 5.00|Norwood ss. 10.00 Huntsville . . 20.90' Monkton . 5.00 
Portsmth, Col. Bay 20.00|Belmont . . . . 6.00/Dwight 4.50, Ospringe 15.00 


Creemore .., 
KE. Nottawasaga . 
Mcintyre . 

Lon., New St. Jas. 675. UL 
St. Mary's. Sey CBD ay! 
Kingston, Cooke’s . 858.85 
Miijbank, Kx. - 260.00 


Wminstr, 1st’ ss. 90.0U 
Wminstr, Ist guild 78.0v 
<Srantone te TOR OG 
Listowel ss .. . 72.65 
Vittoria Pe Pe) 
Coldsprings - 381.00 
Camila... 2540 
IAT OVEE eo ee ino, OU 
Hensall . 33.00 
Lakefield 97.52 
Lucknow tee Sou 
Port Hope, St. Pa. 40.0v 
N. Bruce, St. And. 196.30 
Dunbar ss : 3.00 
Wales .. 123.00 
Tor., High Park. . 500.00 
Tor., High Park be 62.00 
Depot Harbor 31.50 
Binbrook . .. . 174.0Uu 
POLE WOVeEr sy. 6s) 240.00 
Guelph, St. Pa. .. 64.0U 


Guelph, St. Pa. guild 5.00 
Oakville - 458.24 
120D04). Sais ker VOO< 40 
RP. Hdward ss as 5.00 
Cheltenham . 122.60 
Galt, Central . . 669.00 
Galt, Central ss. . 126.0 


BK.- Oxford, . - 100.00 
Tor., Bloor 5,829.00 
Kingston, Chal. .1,788:52 
Kingston, Chal. ss. 55.00 
Newboro’ Se pee 000 
Manotick 382.00 
Fenwick . - 65.00 
Milton - 5 GROOSGE 
Mt. Pleasant Hi es 
Mt. Pieasant ss. 55.50 
Grimsby : 119.00 
iKKeenora . 30.00 
Mono Mills 102.50 
Gaeev (Ola Me ss i 858.00 
Perth, St.'’And . . 565.00 
Peterbor o, St. A. 1,447.00 
Windsor . 1,900.00 
Essa, Townline. 75.00 
Otta., West ss 5.00 
Tor., Cooke's 5 PAOD) 
Tor., Davenprt. . 353.79 
12 PWemoe 4 Sey A PA) 
Ridgetown . . . 288.00 
Dunedin. . se 00) 
Temple Hill ss eee 620.0 
Springville . pelo (00) 
hakevale . . . 5 ° 43.00 
Cobalt eee ae SOOO 
Delaware ae areal 
DT Daten ea eee a a0 
Sand Bay 15.00 
Tor., Bonar 800.00 
Aultsville 59.10 
Riverview eo 00 
Penetang ~ 102735 
Hisquesing . Pou 39700) 
Beamsville . =e TOMY) 
meni! (BR 6 Ap 5.00 
Fairfax : : 6.00 
ESV) ae AS Thomsn. Teens) 
Rv. H. C. Suthrind 6.65 
Troquois eS Oso 
Dixon Corners .. 45.75 
Rv. D. O. McArthur 27.30 
Rv. A. Govan . 16.90 
Rv. N. Waddell. 8.00 
Belwood .00 


Rv. D. D. MeDonald 7.70 


Rv. A. U. Campbell 8.00 
Tor, Sst. Jas. Sq. 5,869.34 
Peterboro, St. A. . 50.00 
MacLennan 43.00 
Moore Line... . 89.00 
St. Thomas, Alma 175.00 


Oil Springs, St. Jno. 21.00 
Oil Springs 100.00 
Thamesville 240.00 


Emsdale . . 5.50|Hagersville 49.00/Tor., Chinese 131.06 
Craighurst 560.00/Port Perry . 106.00/)Centreville ", 240.06 
Woodford 23.00|Markdale 63.00} Woodlands 12.75 
Norwich . . . . 145.00)/Markdaie ss . 30.00/Guelph, Kx. . 604.00 
Wick ypg . 50.00|Berkeley . LOO Rv. D.C: Stephens 19.20 
Wick ss . 9.00|/Berkeley ss 2.00|Larchwood . 4.00 
Glen Cross 4.00|Nestleton, ws 4.00! Waterloo é 17.80 
Underwood . - .- 67.00 Unionville A 30.00/Tor., Victoria. 668.00 
Tor., Wmstr. .2,147.25 |McCormack Est 600.00\|Fergus, Mel. ss 15.00 
orteblein ©. 3.00}Weston . . . 25.00/Vernonvil, ypma. . 35.00 
Klk Lake. . 5.00|Tor., Wmstr be. . 135.00 Tor., St. Jas. ss. 191.42 
Tottenham . 44.00 Bobcaygeon ss .. 10.00}Warwick yps 35.00 
Dunchurch » « 13.40|\Scarboro’, Mel .« 570.00 |Snannonville. 5.00 
Ahmie Harbour... 9.00;Mandaumin ss . 15.00|Beachburg . 3:31.60 
spence eka 4.50|Hallville ss .... 80.00/Ham., St. Pa. 20.00 
Magnetawan.. 10.00|Rv. A. W. Craw. 5.8U |Cartier ss 5.00 
Port Lock 19.75|Rv. A. M. Hamilton 8.30)N. Nissouri 51.00 
Admaston . 17.00|Tor., College .1,646.00]Rcdney ss 15.00 
IXing, St. And . . 659.00}Bellevil, John 673.13|/Kippen ss .. 110.00 
Ham., St. Paul’s 3,460.00 |Queensville §.70/Yong’s Church. 115.00 
Dr. T. D. Meikle. 50.00\/Jarvis. . . . . 100.62iNelson, St. Pa. ss 5.212 
Webbwood . . . 24 95!Lon. Jct., St. Geo. 35.00/Lor., Riverdale . 13.00 
Keewaten 40.00|/Brockville, 1st . . 702.78/iRv. D. Findlay 5.00 
Kort Frances 40.00|Cornwall, St. Jno. 1,300.00}|Would-be he! tie S03 08 
Vernonville 63.50|Deseronto, Ch. of Bookton ; 36.00 
Cedar Hill 19.85 Redeemer 80.00 /Little Current . . 7.00 
Russell 870.55|Rv. W. D. Bell $53.0) Pnornhilitees ree (2 00s2e 
Apple Hill... . 82.00/Tor., Rhodes 162.98|Thornhill ss . 12.75 
Chatham, St. And 1,450.00;Tor., Alhambra 277.98 | Dhedford 36.33 
KK. Garafrora 212.80|Rv. "A. P. Menzies 5.851N. Eikfrid 16.00 
Alexandria 85.94|Croft 4 7.10|Dalhousie 57.25 
Wardsville . - 62.50! Hilly Grove eps 11.00|Admaston 85.00 
Forest abe 40.00;Kenyon .. . 58.00|Dr. McTavish LEZ 
Hespeler . 822.70|Clinton ss . 11.00/Strabane ss 11.00 
Cedar Grove 79.65,Tor., St. Jno. ymbe 39.00i\Cumden E. ss 8.00 
Leeburn ss 2.00 New Glasgow ss. 7.90|Carlisle yor 25.00 
Union ss 25.00|Billings Bridge . . 35.28/Tor., West . ; 670.00 
Leeburn . 4.00|Rv. F. W. Anderson 8.vv]Ryv. W. AY Bremner 10.86 
Union 8.00) Berriedale, DEK Oakdale . . 31.00 
Appin . 87.00 Cecebe . . ae Ait. OOO Parkdale p 50.00 
Durham , 24.15 |/Brantfrd., ‘Alex ; 358.00] Motherwell nl, Ne ih; 
Ham., Wmstr. 116.00 Orangeville, St. A. 2.00/Tor., Queen Hast 100.00 
Crosshill . 54.00/Chatham, St. And 300.00|Bryanston eS O70 
Crosshill ss 7.00;Warwick eee 5.00/Vineland . .-. . 22.00 
S. Porcupine 10.00/Otta., St. A. ss . 50.00/Finch .. «ie CREE 
yuh (GiaAy RO . 10.00)/Thurlow r 5.00 Cumberland, choir, 25.06 
London, Kx. . . . 450.23}Mt. Albert 89.55|Brampton ... . 50.00 
Renfrew, St. And 1,303.25 |Levack A 5.00'Tor., Riverdale ss. 20.00 
Brougham . 5 5 te QUNB NEKO Ay, 1kG.< 80.00)/Tor., St. Enoch’s. . 31.75 
Adjala . 57.00|Kemble ss . 7.00|Ham., Knox ss 250.00 
Thurlow 39.35 |Keene ss aw oe 58.00/Alma hee 45.70 
Manitowaning. 40.00;|\0wen Sad., Div 187.00/Alma ss ..... 15.00 
MeGtZiesre en = 25.00/Latona . one 50.00;/Aima yps ... . 60.00 
Wyoming . 1.00} Hillsburg 3.90/Mt. Pleasant 15.54 
Brussels, Mel. 423.00;\Wmsford . . 41.00/Mile Lake .. 5.06 
Brussels, Mel. ss. 100.00/Fergus, Mel . 278.00|Mt. Pleasant. 69.00 
Brussels, Mel. yps. 56.00|)Brooke Tp 74.00] Largie, tbygbe. 4.00 
Bonfield . . ae, 46:00 |Balae. . « 100.00)/Fingal . . . . te eters 
Robt. Wiseman . 10.00 Searboro’, St. A. 62.65|Rent Path. ait cate 3.00 
Kieny0n tink 665.00|Kenora, Chinese. . 21.95 Mansfield ..... 44.00 
Ottarenou Paul’s. . 827.66 Thorn Runnymede ss 4.71 
Otta., epee 500.00|Perth, Kx. ss 0.00 Quebee 
Oshawa 912.00 |Kenyon , 7.00 i 
BH. Adelaide — 56.20 West King . 15.00|Rv. Geo. Ballantyne 8.00 
Mattawa 44.35,;Oro, St. And. ss. 25.00/Valleyfield ss . .$ 61.00 
New Glasgow . 75.00\Rv. A. E. Armstrong 9.25|Eng. Riv., Howick 456.66 
Missi LS) da, .besteae 20-00 Ad alae ia ences 2.00|Gould Sta., Mrs. 
Kingston, St. A. 1,269.48/Otta., St. And. 47.75| A. MacMillan. . . 100.00 
Wellesley, Union 40.00 |Riversdale 10.00|Mont, Crescent St 2,500.00 
Orangeville . 388.00}Hixeter . . 154.82] Valcartier : 10.00 
Hamilton, Knox. . 736.20)/Rv. A. J. Mann 10.40|Lowr Ormstown ss 28.00 
Keldon . . 12.00)/Rv. W. I McLean 9.80/Gore ss . 1.00 
Tilbury 73.50|Brantford, Balf. 61.35)/Rv. G. W. Mingie 7.70 
Pucer a: : 5.00!Holland . She Ciygialia a Be ae Coburn 6.10 
Copper Clife . 45.00(St. Cath., Knox. . 350.00/Rv. W. J. Fowler 7.70 
Mindemoya 20.80|Fingal, Knox... 72.21|Dr. Scott 7.45 
2nd W. Gwillim- RyeJa WisC oe Ben-= ‘trand Mere . 25.00 
bury : Cio 0.14 Panett. .40|River Desert 40.00 
Sits rare 86.50 |London, Miss A cl 3.95\|Rv. D. J. Fraser. 19.20 
Bradford . 29.00iIRv. H. W. Cliff . 7.75|Rv. J. M. Macalister 6.10 
9ro, Central . 5D.00 (Rv. J. i. Mannie 28.60|tKensington ss 23.00 
Hillsburg ; : 3.70|Rv. Jas. MicCrea. 25.00/Stoney Creek ss. 8.00 
Tor., Cowan Ave. ss 96.00 Tor., Knox bs 30.00|Rv. J. R. Dobson 26.30 
Tor., Parkdale 950.00 Tilbury BE. ss 4.00;/Rv. J. E. Menancon 18.86 
Warwick . . ‘ 5.00/Kenyon . . 10.00;Rv. W. D. Reid 19.20 
UB iesy Macgillivray aT Solty eA eae Fraser. 6.10|Fort Coulongue (25 
Ham ust) peal se. nl 20-00 NOVAT |e anaes 16.00! Verdun 2 L200 
Tor., College yps. 17.50 Roxborough 158.90}Verdun Mr. Barbr cl 5.00 
Mono East 26.00, u0b0, Pullds. .. 56.00) Verdun M. Scott cl 1200 
5 Bab. civ une 100.00/Tor., St. Jno. ss. 220.00}Verdun Miss Kerr cl 5.00 
Lynden 180.44'Mooretown ss . 2.78|Verdun Jas. Smith cl 2.00 
Lynden ss . 14.15 jTor., St: Jas. Phil. ‘el 50.00|Shawville - 50.06 


Bristol 


F - . 125.00;Ormstown Vill. Y illag 
WeesintouAt St. A bo000O RY: Ja G. Sinccnna ese Gee Syd [ress peo 2 10.06 
Bristol. .”. . .'250.00|Mont., Calvin pe . _ 85.00 ©. + . 154.00/Wpg. St. Paul Chin 30.00 
Mont., Erskine . .2,000.00]Montreal, 1st 599.00 A Sperling ss 40.00 
Pointe Claire . 25.00] Bryson 4.83 Manitoba. Stonewall 34.50 
Rv. A. D Cornett  6.20|Megantic ee eo wOlOneIana Austin ss... 10.00 
Dr. L. B. Gibson ABI ep ela Eras ae ta Ye ae 00 AR sty Friend 5.00 
News Catlisiouss.c& 21001 Rv. A. G “Rondeau l! e7.70lLavand. = 50.00/15’ khorn » 22.00 
een - + +. . 195.00/Milles Isles . 8150 abate ae 2.00 Wpg., Knox ss. . 50.00 
ont., St. Giles’. 620.00|/Hemmingfd, St. A. Oakb: ee 55.00|Wpg., St. Giles’ . 126.00 
mowicks sa) 2. 827001 Mknox. . 64.48 te ne 50.00|Wpg., Riverview ss 20.00 
Russeltn, Cov. Hill 130.45/ste. Anne de Bélwie. 22°87 he ue Mem. 30.96 Bayfield - 44.00 
pee easiness. 00) La chineny psi: 154.00 lDelenain “gale ting Gated ee Ege ti 
estmount, Mel. . 200.00|Namur . , 45.00] a 1e Ss . 15.00 Silcon 23.00 
Georgetown 113.55 |Taiette a ae Eiviers 36.75 |Fairville 24.00 
Masham, wuyon. 4.00/st. And. East 157.00 aia : 20.00 Rcotia . . 440.00 
Rv. J. B. MacLean 5-60 oo ay rl Ae Men : eee 55.00/Thunder Hill 10.00 
Ae Mi as EA Ot mr cronies leone Oat cee 79.23 Holmafleld ae 50 eee ap ee 
Moz, rs. H. Young 62.50/Mont., Wmstr.... 39.30/Giadstone ; 200. SED A cake en 
ont., Fairmount. 60.00/Westmount, Mel. . 185.31 Sree saae 00.00/Rv. F. O. Gilbart. 33.30 
Erne, MeVviear . . 490.00]/Westmount, Mel. . 25.00 Stnite MéGn Ents eae Dr. J.K. McLennan 300.00 
bes 3 ee 00200 Huntingdon . . 205.90 Lil field : ‘ 39. 0 Pierson L.A. . . 5.00 
v. J. R. MacLeod ae Dr. A. T. Love 6:96 eaneunna ey Wpg., Wmstr 155.95 
ee ; ¢ 0.00IRv. M. McLeod 11.25 ae Se ae 2 om ‘es Ot Virden : ro 0.0200 
ote des Neiges. 17.00|Rv. D. McLeod 19.87 ysta y; ear West Hall, Regent 75.00 
Valleyfield . 42.00|Mont., Calvin ss . 485.00 water, [Eton 154.00 |Shaw’s District. 25.00 
Rv. S. A. Woods. 8.30 ALOHtS WIKRE ae 1120-00 ae eee Stewartviile 45.00 
Mout: St. Lukes se 7e.00| mont. Kx. Chin, . 166.00 Strathelair 45.00 | Reston 8°50 
Beauhar uke’s ss 75.00lVassey Hull, Zion 180.00/Jarvisdell . 45.00 [Selkirk on 
eauharnois 148.20!\Mont., Calvin Chi 103.88|Scotia ss 87.00 uae Toe 
Ormstown 565.30 tein wea 750 Scotia Ss - « 67.00) Fairmount ™. 208.00 
peelette. at S671 Mitawernecs : agein lt a Sah Rv. J. A. Cormie 6.35 
Mont., Taylor B35. 00 Tavern cccmce oF 00 adstone 00;}Rv. E. W. Johnson 8.90 
Bristol. eae 35.55/Chateaugy Bas. ss 5.00 ye oe ce Gilbert Piains 30.00 
Pee St. John’s. 35.00lWestm't, St. A. ss 418.25 hae a "tie a Rv. R. 8S. Laidlaw 7.45 
eorgetown 75.00 |New Glasgow 25.00 anw!1 iam -UU Humesville ss 7.65 
Point Fortune S001 eb asttheresd 2.00 Clanwilliam ss.. 1.00|Humesville yps 45.00 
Ormstown, Up. Con. 10.00 (Rlodden ; 700 rt eee RASS ae ume ale ch ee 
SSie. ene a 0.00 cr EVV. . - 4 : : Russell a 45.00 
Georectawis .. h65.90lmaie eS pRatOO Ry. She ees wee 241.00 
oe os Mackay. 9.80/Kinnear’s Mills, ae Sa hea ae 's 800.00 Silverton 243.00 
all eyes he Hott @ Reid’s : : 451. 00 J Pat KOC waTe s 12.00 Carroll 62.00 
ered hg ome sa Westmount, St. A 1,173.00 Dauphin Plains 29.00 ates k 10:00 
Athelstan Aer Angers, Perkins. 21.00/Oakburn 1.00 ein er 111.00 
Sherh = Angers, Perkins ss 4.00|oummer il] . 151.00 “ay ity ; 
zt rooke ss 63.00|Ormstown ce . > 5 65 — 4 ae e 145.00 Eee ss 50.00 
v. C. Me eQuesten 11.85 Georgetown 90.30 ayes ntier Fee Bone. Riv. Ind. 
aie eae Mont., American. 6,450.00 eae 40.00 aaa as ae ona 
iT yes - 00) Sherbrooke 335.30 | virg Carmel ie wei Pp ne : 
Funtingdon 350.00 lt achine 802.00 “ on Carme tog Rae Oak River 63.10 
= emule 5 ses Pointe Claire . . 15.00 ID. ere) 12.20 eee ceding 
ae ecateton: 5.00 Quebec. St. And. . 500.00|p.° Fre Marti rth es 
yy empleton 40.00 Chateauguay 164.5R Rivenndi artin. Millerway 21.00 
Banting don ss. 91.00 Mont., Chinese . : 75.00 Norwood inet af Sperling 5.00 
Mont., Inspector. £0. CO ry ace tied. lee ee Roseisle yet Minnedosa . 166.00 
ee S. J. Taylor... 5.80|/nfont., Erskine. 2,000.00 Ry. AVF. eis ton aie Jarvisdell 17.00 
Mont., St. Paul ss 170.00|Rockfield ss OOOO ee ae Transcona . 10.00 
Mont., Calvin 100.00 Ry. H. of dee: Bisho so Re a ee goog [Souris SS + 10.16 
eee Ss fae a Mont., St. Giles Chi 200.00 Mea raey Nendanlel 159.00 ay ace Augustin. ae 
eo Mont, St, Giles Phil ak ee OBL 
Westmount, Mel 50.00 | cl 15.00 Se ss 5 95750 Franklin eee 
Gore ss 6 a =) 21.25 ye g ‘ GStOnM 5). ee ae Re A 5 
Mont., St. Giles’ be 25.00 ee St. Giles paar nb Mere King’s. ee West Hall, Regent 4.10 
Beauharnois 17.49 Mont., Stanley . . 190.00 eae ey Lae cachet Kildonan | . . 265.80 
Rv. J. D. Anderson 6.65 Mont., Calvin 100.90|RY: cLaren ) | Rounthwaite. 141.00 
Rv. W. T. B. Crombie 6.65 ROG LS Ma rics ueseloalis eee R. Scott . ae Hargrave . . 40.00 
feachute . 0|\Mont., St. Mark’s eae eee iar Wopg., King Mem | 2 35.80 
Mrs. A. S. Jamieson 9.00 ; 25.00 pes ae aeucue Ae is os. aera 
St. Lambert . 397.47 |My ae Nig etecpetc . n ae arrowby . E 
Quebec, Chal 2,807.74 ont. See eon Reteey es 66.00 Imthelbert 16.00 
Reaca ee Oe eS etait Hamiota 2 484. 00limutevile. . 360 
4 orwood . . 232.00 |r . m 0 : : 
Richmond 12:8. 34) 'Windsor Mills 162.91 eer ne nee yon Pipestc ne heey, 
Bricki@he ss = 5.00 yower Windsor 91 O01 ree 93.00 Rolling River . A 
Bristol village. . . 25.00 Que. Ino. T. ‘Ross 1,000.00 ERO. 845 Wpe., King Mem ss 67.00 
Westmt., Stanley ss lh 90 | wront. Si. Matt. 1.418.22 ree De ote Ae noe Birtle, Vine Str. ate a 
Montreal West, .- 659-0) Three _ Rivers 100.00 |Strathelaar 50.00 \cadureis 50.00 
; Prin. Scrimger. 18.90|Rv. J. L. King 10.00! Bal: 
aes Sere ts OB. ‘95 Verdun Scan les ORO eee Morse Pk. ss 2.00 Beles ‘ aed 
hea © 9.0. soon Cresnt. Chin 40.00} Rv. J. N. Brunton. 16.6! fargrave ; 40.00 
AVOCR - ” tiapointe 13,60 BY 00s. Bennett. 10.00(souris, Kx... . 362.20iMcConnell eT ee 
Rv. C. R. apoint e 55 09 UP: Melbourne la..  25.00|Mominion City . 23.00 vieton * 432.05 
Lachine ss . 50. 00 Up. Melbourne St. A 26.35! Austin Dien Padee’s 13.00 Melita 4 954.35 
aa 99.4.0 euebec, St. And. . 230.00)Wpg.. Wmstr. 2,288.85 Morden 266.00 
Mont., Hrskine . John Edwards 200.00|/Brandon, Kx. ss. 16.4¢|\forden ss 23.00 
Mrs. & Misses a 900. 00 ‘Mo Titer Liv ingstone 85.00 Gairfax . i 7.60 Morden yps 5.00 
Yuille . - 0 Rv. Wm. Munroe. 14.73|Brandon, Kx. yps. 25.00|Clegg 5.00 
Bristol SS "49:00 Ouehee, St. And. 80.00)/Basswood . . . 64.00 a oe 61.00 
Kensington Mont., St. Paul’s 5,652.50|\Manitou, St. A. . 350.00\Crystal City, Clear- 
Athelstan jae 32. 00 mockbUTT 50. 00 Rv. D Fiemi = 56 water, Eton . 90.00 
o> De ing .60|Newdale, Marney . 185.00 


Alexander 


12.00 
37.00|Dummer , 2.00 
38.001\Golden Stream . . 27.75 ene 57.00)Wagner . 10.00 
5.00 Ogilvie 10.00 |Tan 8.00|Millerdale 
Ailierway : Ogi een 10.00;Tantallon ss. : <a Be 5.60 
ie i 136.50 |Douglas ss 5 hae 30.50\st. Angus 00 
Gilbert Plains 5U.0U/Two Creeks ss... 3.00 Lipton : 40.00|Tweedyside 5. 
Clearview 26.00 |W St. Steph. 3,294.00/Richiea . |. | ae Leney 2.00 
Deloraine 470/00 Ds., Saltburn 4.00 Fort Qu “Appelte, aa res 
€ hin ets ED Tyner ss. , : . r r ; 
Renton Harding. . 553.00 Saskatchewan. Ciever Hill ss, Beene Henls Ghey 45.00 
Kenton, stiarding 8.45 | pity -$ 8.50 Anglia tits 60.00 Lembere 28.00 
wis Pa wibeo.06 hear e:s 18.00 |Stc ughton 15.00 | Battleford “10:00 
“a : Lone Siar F ; . 
Glendale 4 23. ae Manor Mieiee Radisson rah repay ener 34.00 
tage ta Prat.) 962000) wrinta w 25.00 |Kelfield 18.00 |¢ ; eae Res hoes 
Portas 23.00 | \rey art . 218.00|(Qu'Appelle 5 
Spring Couiee’.. . oe os Dae 11.90 ee 82.00|Invernay, Margo 0.00 
erat a0 e ; ar Sm oy ws . 
Par asnen , 100. ACER mek By eee St. Pa. ue ees Ind. oe OG 
?. ciair . 100.00 | aberdeen . 50.00| Lawson ai vite ‘i ane 5.00 
Beaters GREE "GRbnane © Satelit ® reaelBaimmonne’ 2 ah 
sei Cupar. ; W. P. Adam ; ‘ : / 10.00 
Binscarth 31.00 Marl Gray 39.00 | Rv. eae 75.001S,. Gorefiela 
eiiae : ue nes 26.00|/Regina, Knox ghttena's ap 35.00 
Boece St. Pa. 1,261. ae Hubbard . 5.00]Rouleau ae Pp Some 25.00 
Pipestone ALL? me ths ious . . 45.00/Stoughton ss . Dew Grid he rors | 28.86 
WDps., Riverview : nee Sy: A. Ross. 10.00 Khedive S08 oF lomingts. 9) io: ran 
ES sl at ane ae Hstevan, Wmsir, ss. 75.00 a 274.50) Bryceton ate eon 
ley ve 571.00 Ashgrove | eh ROO DAL lAsén Mc . zpeoh er ete Boot 10.00 
Rv. H. 3 311.65 iy. Jno. Jackson. 9.60/Rv. A. MacGregor. 10.00) Welwyn ss. 120.70 
Oak Lake 80.00'Rv. G. E. Lougheed 9. vyroyd, Augustin 15.15|Welwyn Thos. 215.00 
Breada.fane b.00IRV J. G. Stephens 21.40 lye eee ie _ - + §6.25/Saskatoon, S. Thos. 2 9°55 
ee. b. Mem. 85.00 Glenside . 56.00 ey: B. McLennan 8.00 Marquis : oe sion 
Wrs., ob. . 20.25/pr” Alpert, St. Pa. 85.00 Guernsey 75.00 Marcelin 20.00 
Westbourne . . 87.00) “sso 18.05] Parkbee ne Sees 120.00 
Bires Hilt 150.00 Wairoug mat aoe 309.60 | Roun Lake, Ind. Pr 
r % WMI . Roeanv it 2 } Niss. ° ° z 7 i 
Oatsia : spelen Watrous, wwm tb. : 35.00 eanvils Ss ane E lene 110.00 
Mini Sherman .. 20.0 Wibow . : 18.00/ Bright Sand no mi Bele 226.00 
Woe... , saoo(eaynton . 1 529.48)pr. Albert, Kx. la. 15. isinibeta 50.95 
McAuley . + Bg (teeina, Wmstr. - 46.37|N. Portal, Taylorton, aeecen 125.00 
Vt ads othe ea Moose Jaw, St. A. ss 10.00] Reche IPERS po on eee 45.00 
Avonle i 42 Floral Oe aml ; : cack 5.00 
OTME: <a es 65 Haze! ss. 4.35 |Hanley 256.00 \Hope ss, : 
Beet Hnaings GHIA vas = att eet ay tee 
Kenvilles. ss. 10.00 Fishing Lake é SO asc Ot 89.85! Whitewoo 71.25 
; -00|Balearres 77|Shellbrook ‘1. 
Brickson, W’'mt 3.00] amazon ; ms tegina, Kx. . 994.77 (Shel ? 19.00 
Kenton, Harding . 8,675.00 Eivags? UA erate 10:40 Sena ee Mmstr. eh emnaeicy 100.00 
Vps., avo, W. JG. s "00 Se cies ; Wmstr. . peste ac gsk 
ee Augustine 39.10 ae Lake ss. Bic Sigs aa ene . 173.89|Beadie ss... . ce 
Chin heya Boece Drinkwater rt on Prontones LR eee Lewis een ee 
Aciher . se Mec lea ee ss 4.00)Manor rota. 10.00\N. Battleford eee 
a: , 6.00/Ralph saat 
Strathclair eo po |EnFose Strang. . 14.60/}loral 25,00 cian 71.80 
Din Creek 15. 00);8%° a Seibe 23.00 apaes 290.00 Carnduff re: 
; tv. 11.09 Ellisboro Pa, ree ee ff ss 24. 
Carberry MeGonnel 17.85 Quimper 15.001 Weyburn, Sie Accs Ae eae S 75.00 
Rv. J. A. - 163.25 Manor ss. 20.05 |Tugaske mebanie? See 30.00 
Carberry q 137. 00) Silton 13.00 Arlington Beach. 15.00 Coionmoad 176.06 
Beulah 75.75 iWaverley . . Cal 48 00 Sivan Sivearn 13.45 |ic aa WORTH il. 2. 1808 
eee ss deh Kile Me Ind. 65.00 Long'aketon olan se iN St. And. ; Bas 
re Fae joel nee : Nee or - 23.00 /Wstevan rl eee ar ty ab : 84. 
ps. i E 26. Hvde : . o g OD poe ad See a ar . 
Biaris 2 on . £50.00 Maple Creek ss. 2.65 RES St. And. 126.00 Watrous Ss, 25.80 
Brandon, Knox - - oaeagjhy M. A. MacKin- 7.15|\apelia, St. Paul. eee 20.70 
Scarth s St 2.00, ls a, ek Ee Rots Ravine Bank . : e hats o0 wae LB O0 
Wos., Slifton a 55.00 minassbure ke 200.00 Wakaw . alee rae ep Henderson 10.00 
ce ee Prete oe rat by de 3 yn (Maymont, Ruddell, 135.00/Rv. EH. McCulloch 19. or 
Emer ase em ore sien fait. Pecks 10.00) Ratonia Paul lay AGAR PL el 
Makarcf boa? ve CSR. Hoss. 5 5.00 l1eelso pee Aas 120.00 
Mian CO OsearSey- : 62.00 ius. W A. SS 28.50 Saye Current — pent Kelliher Bien 
Miami. .- john 600.00 |\titlerdale ‘ 4.00 }hReeina, Carmicl. 7.0 rae - ; 3.06 
Me eee aay p(Liartley. 83 -70/Kinistino . BAS De topes 2.00 
Wwg., Home . 60.00 |7 eqalandia 6.95 |Lusland aan eihuiie ae 
Santora ‘ 28.50) Rv, FL A. Clare. 7.15} Vfoftat se pesee oe ; 50.00 
ee Gus Cole GS05 ger ke. Macas 60.00\ Roam Lake ss 7 OnlGrenten rea 
Wosg., Bus. s. 7.00 |}ieward ee OTs) Moose Jaw, Minto Se ae : - 43.00 
St. David ss . . 5.00)Martin 15-00} Dp. J. Scott . . aes Nea tinecan 18.00 
DUPE bi see ess - 20.00) Watson 350.00) <aitegats, Perley. ae Grenfell ss . 3009 
Sifton — ", ae. 62,80'lvorkton 100.00 |fRegina, Knox be. 0.00 9 |Le yore 33.00 
se Res 82.59 |Trrobisher HOM Mier eee ee mG aac aed 120.00 
Birdtatl iGavel 132.09 lyestie 21.00] Alameda ee oh eeehal st 240.00 
Orrwold nt ed ae 25.00! Outlook 4 ‘ 42.25 Pleasant View . . Not Hubbard 4 13.00 
Starbuck . te 500.00 | Ruffalo ae ube 1h 25 Madala» . aaah) chedive 48.40 
Wpg.. St. Paul = RY, os EL. ee MH. 11.70 |Npetherton eae rland ss : 12.00 
Crystal C City, 22.45 |ry. A. Pa oe ©! 100.00 Redvers . . wt ne ST Adee Gh: ed: 
water 9.15 ie 11s aj ill . 
Ry. J. S. Watson. han Ee sane ; 3 22 Tad. eae, St. A. 166.50 perce, 30.25 
Blaris ss... 7.00/Rv. B. Tea 8.00 Moose Jaw, St. A. 1,141.00 Kipling 15.00 
ee ablaery Steph. ss < agin Li a ewer 446.05 Moose Jaw, St. A. 250.00 Grenfeil. Se ois pases 
D ere . = On . s oe ’ ~ Seay: 2 
EE epee OE kt a aa 17.00 NetHerhill RURE Toc 12.00 
Shoal Lake 132.00, paynton 12.00! Dunieath Ped 
teres 10.50 Fairy Hill 
Berton 


Condie, i nginsse: &c 163.90|Martha G. Lowry. 5.00|Ainsworth . . . 22.50)Creston mb. ae 1.00 
Tonga aes 2 : 9.00 Grande Prairie. . 100.0%) Vencr., Mt. Pleas. 475.00;/fort Steele . eb. 00 
Earlswood . 14.00 Little Red Deer. . 50.00]Vanecr., Mt. Pleas. \V. Point Grey . . 50.00 
Brookside 7.00j/Caigary, St. And . 133.70 yps. 5 . . - 250.00) wurrayville 8.38 
Mervin ce dy St. A. .ss 19:46 Vaner.,. 1st. abe 65.00|yew Denver ss. 30.00 
Grand Coulee ..100.00|Calgary, N. Hill 61.8¢| Vaner., 1st s. 40.00! Magstone . 1.086 
Stornoway . 5 3.00/Jumbo Valley 20.00/Dr. J. Campbell. 7.45] Victoria, St. Col. 221.40 
Bienfait . . 10.0¢}Rowley, Mickichi . 25.0¢}/Rv. D James - 10.00], ‘amp Slough 9.00 
Sunny Hill 110.00) Rv. A. Stewart. 9.6(;/Rv. Thos. Oswald. 14.35/@niliwack . 13.06 
Delisle, Birdview . 75.00|Medicine Hat 34.00} Port Moody . 5.0] Parksville. 6.56 
Weyburn, Kx. . 561.05] .Vall Lake . : 10.48} Vaner., St. Col. ss 19.00} yponnock . 91.25 
Gull Lake 80.0°]/Lethbridge, Kx. . 500.46] Victoria, 1st . 131.5! | Riverview 10.00 
Milestone RGM Ree Ata Ike aeieaK ya, 8.0°)Duncan ss... . 20.00) vaner., Robrtsn. 434.06 
Sutherland 27.75 sheen Hat, St. Jno. Rtv. M. D. McKee . 13.34) Victoria, Kx. 148.46 
Stoney Beach . . 131.00 125.01 | Victoria, Kx. ss 52.00} Rock Creek ae 5.06 
Swift Current ss. 19.00/f camontn, Robrisn. 264.9! | Alberni 16.00 Telegraph Crk. .. 39.06 
Wiggins . . . 44.5°/}Seven Persons ss. B00 Prineetony sameees 25.00] \7. Summerland ss 20.06 
Netherhill 2.0(|North Calgary 27,00 ity, C. -H.” Daly 16.20) We Summerland ypg 20.00 
Gta ee 15.0(\Three Hilis . 6.54)/Cranbrook ss 136.00) \ay Summerland ch 59.00 
Good Hope. : ge aU NUM fee ie ion Be McNabb 65.46) Pr. Rupert ss 8.0) rt6smer ; . 15.06 
Mrs C.2G; Strachan she ue Didsbury - 13.5: |Denman Islands. 10.00! Benvoulin. . 1.15 
Carnoustie : 10.9 %|Bassano . 25.01] Revelstoke ss. 100.99! Nelson, St. Paul 25.00 
Brookside 5.00 Lacombe 83.0( | Ahousaht, Mrs. John Nelson, St. Pa. ss. 125.04 
Marquis . . 45) Vulean 30.01) Ross - _50.00/0 Vaner., St. Ste. 50.00 
Flanderdale 10.25% ykotoks . 39.45 | Kamloops, St. AMETS 2:60 @oldén = 2hc kik ae one 
Shand : 7.00). ayley : 63.01 |Ciayburn - + 13.00/Vaner., St. And. . 229.78 
Hawarden 4.00|Consort & 25 | Burnaby 25.0"'\vaner., St. Matt. . 37.50 
Wideawake 30.90!}\Whitton . 2.05|Benvoulin . . - 22.5% caimon Arm. 50.0@ 
Khedive . 26.90|Claresholm ss. - 35.0‘ |Gkanagan Landg.. 15.00 Duncan 27.00 
Morton 4.75/Claresholm abc. . 18.0(|Vaner., St. David . 65.04 Sapperton, Kx. . , 85.9@ 
Westfield .. 10.°0)Claresholm yBS 20.00 Rv. P. Henderson. 9.80 Mrs. C. McDiarmid 10.006 
Regina, Chal. 18.90 Provost ‘ ; 3.011 Rv. R. McKay . 16.1°\New Hazelton ss . 0.00 
Kisbey . 200.0°!'fiehland . 13.0! Creston mib 9.06) Gniliwack . 150.06 
Yellow Grass . 300.00! Ardrossan . 17.0¢/Creston las . 5.09] niliwack ss 61.00 
Little Bow . : 3.00 |Collingwood ss. 10.00 Widway 10.00 
Alberta. Yalgary, Kx. .1,258.73|Rv. W. L. Macrae. 1.401 catmon 4. Avance ee 
Jumbo Valley 2 5.00) Pt. Coquitlam 15.001 Ry Jonn MacKay. 8.3 
Red Deer Lake. .$ 5.25|fRocky Coulee 7.65 |Cranbrock 116.85] 4 chcroft . 190.00 
Vegreville . . . 95.0% Stratheona, Kx. 346.0! ee yps. . 13.15/p. A HH. Cameron 15. 06 
Edmonton, W.mstr. Claresholm 17.2¢1Rv. J. L. Campbell — 7.15 St. Aidan’s . 14.96 
wms. .... . 10.0°/4ranum , 83.16 Ry. R. J. Sea! 17.80) 34° Aidan’s ss... . 15.20 
Smous Grke Huntrvl 11.08 igh River se 44.15 Fernie Sire ° 40.00 New Wmstr St 
Nobleford & New- Coleman . 67.6§|Vancr., St. John. . 400.00 Aidan’s oP. a lees 
lands : 16.3%lRy Pp. K. McRae  9.6'New Denver, Kx. 27.001 Jew  Wmstr., St. 
Spring Bank 15.0° Lamont *75.00|S, Fort George... 10.00) Graph .. 75.00 
Beaver Lake E. 12.90} VWundare . 4.06|E. Collingwood.. 93.10 Sey ‘Wmstr., iSt 
Vegreville 11-09 Ryley ks : 2.0¢/Creston ss . 10.00) ‘Steph. Me TK: 
Vulean ss 21.40) scigary, Grace . 777.00¢/Cranbrook . 35.00 F 
Sturgeon _. -« 100-0 legigary, Bankview 100.0¢/Grand Forks . 2.00! 
Calgary, St. Pa. . 66.3°)mamonton, Dundn’!d 50.0¢|Victoria, Ist . . . 22.45 Nova Scotia. 
Ry. John McInnis 7.15)/caigary, St. Pa. ss 51.5¢|N. Victoria, Ersk. 20.70 
Spring Coulee ss. 9.0 loalgary, Hilhrst. . 150.00/Keefers ss... - —4.65/Rv. A. V. Morash. $5.60 
Magrath . - 3.00) Ramontn, Wminstr 455.0¢|Silverton .. . 20.00|Rv. J. W. Macmillan 5.66 
Mnree Hills ss... 2-55 | seichen , . 67.5¢}Port Alberni . 2.50|Rv. J. A. McLean. 6.16 
Rv. W. G Brown . 6.95 litjanna -) «2 »44.00'Coalmont 10.00;|Rv. A. D. Stirling. 6.3 
Rv. A. MaeWilliams 7 45 Edmonton, Wm't. 6.0(¢|Powell River. 20.40|Rv. D. M. Gillies. 12.26 
Pincher Creek . 87.28 lrroehu Br Gor 7.00|Powell River ss. . 10.00/Rv. J. D. McFarlane 9.15 
Rv. A H Denoon. 5.8% aidersyde’. 25 00!Victoria, st. And. 790.00/Rv. M. H. MacIntosh 6.65 
Rv. J A. Whecler 7.70 Coalhurst . . : 5.00lKerriedale ss . . 10.00/Rv. Jno. McKinnon 15.46 
Dred. G. Beast 7.7m Saskatchewan. 177.0¢/Dr. BE. D. MeLaren 16.90)Rv. Donald Fraser. 6.35 
Veegreville ss . 37.34] \fagrath ss 4 1.00|Riverview . 44.15|Rv. Hugh Miller. 8:20 
Carrot Creek 1.99 Oxville ; : 10.0¢|New Wmster, S. A. 236.35|Rv. D. S. Fraser. . 7.15 
Blairmore ans; 14.1% Ry A. Forbes 12.75 | Enderby ; 10.20|)Rv. J. H. Kirk . 8.60 
Rv. N D. Keith 7.45 !Ry Wm. Millar 9.15/Enderby be . . 10.00;/Rv. W. K. Read . 8.70 
RyveJ. -G.uMerk-. 10.44 Madcon ; 77.06 Enderby |. aid . 14.75|Rv. F. C. Simpson. 7.15 
VUE lool Mente: 6.95|\\y Edmonton, Chal 20.00/Hull Car ae 3.40|/Rv. G. S. Carson. 6.65 
Edmonton, Westmt. 8.99) paper . 25.0¢1Rv. J. A. Dow . 10.00/Rv. J. F. Dustan . 6.35 
Strathcona, Ruprt.  3.3%lLangdon, Delawr 15.00/Camp Slough 17.00/Rv. A. H. Foster. 5.80 
West Hope ss. 4.20 llama ap More 26.00 | Ladner : ; 8.00;/Rv. D. A. Frame. . 6.65 
ven) Aye LaAnikee 9.6% loastor 84.281Rv. Wm. Ross . . 6.65/Rv. Robt. Johnston 12.65 
Ri. F. D. Roxburgh 8.6.leastcr gg . . . . 16.36/Rv. R. J. Wilson. 16.60/Rv. A. D. MacDonald 8.70 
Calgary Grace ymbe 60.00 |Tangdon, Delawar. 15.00;Chase . 12.70/Rv. J. A. MacKean 13.60 
Agricola 2.90 Carstairs _ , 42.0 |Victoria, St. Paul. 102.00/Rv. R. MacKenzie. 15.30 
Ved. A. Claxton. 16.90) Ridgewood 7.01 | Vietoria, ist ss. 75.00|Rv. J. C. MacLen- 
wing. . 25.09| ctrathmore 86.0°|Grand Forks 93.00} nan 9.80 
Willowdale ss 45.99) \rilton eee 5.00] Phoenix 42.00|/Rv. D: McLeod .. 13.30 
Rediff . . : 69.00) mamontn, Ersk. 152.55|Nanaimo ss 4.00)Rv. A. Rogers . . 7.16 
Pincher Creek... 11-50\Pangdon, Delawr.. 25.06|Vaner., 1st 195.00|Rv. W. H. Spencer 6.65 
Rv. WH Young . ee Greenwood ss. a Argyle ss a : Se 
Red Deer, Kx. : ° Par eriong ch 0.00/Rv. D. M. Clark . .20 
Red Der Kx. ss. 50.00} British Columbia. |ynip |... >) 15.00/Rv. W. Dawson 8.00 
Wainwright ss . . 65 _.,{/Vaner., St. John . 300.00/Rv. C. Munro . ._ 8.00 
Calgry, Hilhrst ss 64.73/Salmon Arm. ss. .§ 5.50/ penticton ._. 120.00/Rv. Wm. McDonald 4.15 
Vermilion . «) 13.00)Noteh Hill - .3-05/New Wmstr., St. Rv. R. B. Layton 6.65 
Prairie Park . 56.25 |Benvoulin 21.75)" Steph. . . . . . 140.00/Rv. H. Michael. . 12.20 
Sturgeon owe 1638.00|\"ancouver, sth. a oworco Vaner., St. David. 26.00/Rv. G. W. Miller. 31.30 
Pine Creek . . 20.00 Trail Oa 169.30 \eoal Creek < t 2.00|Rv. J. A. McLellan. 13.60 
Fiv..G. wR. Lang: 5.60|/Bull River . . . 8.00\erow’s Nest . 3.00/Rv. J. A. MacKenzie 14.00 
Clearwater . . 23.00;Vaner., St. And. . 650.00] armstrong - . 120.00)Rv. A. McMillan . 8.00 
Mardstoen . . 25.00|Vancr. Heights .. 6.05 | waldo i .25|1Rv. Wm. Girdwood 8.20 
Wetaskiwin .... 76.00 | Ladysmith, 1st. 15.00/Creston . . 7.00|Rv. W.' H. Sweet. 12.65 
Rv. F. W. Mahaffy 9.15}Nanaimo so 337.75 Creston Lit. Soc. 5.00|Rv. E. S. Bayne, 6.65 


nV, macDonald  ~7.45 15 sons). 3 os . 
Rv. M. N. McLeod 6.95|Rv. F. W. Murray E801 a T or MerEtite 18:10 BY. * 4 ve ener sili 
Vesta Acmasentn, 9.25|Rv. F. W. Thompson 7.70/Rv. D. Wrigt : nf aca, 
Rv. L. W. Parker  6.65|Rv. ie WORST AS i 2 2 of EY Babs date 20.00 
Bue f iy Eas ae 5.60|Rv. 4. erent: E80 Ry. x Ce cmeoas tris Ry W. WW. “ea eit 
v. T. C. Jack... 6.65|Rv. G. P. Tattrie.  9.60/Ry. G i "9B IP: teat eI 
ue Bale eT a0; ae Mill Branch ss . 1.00|Rv. ans. Rteneh 148 eee Davia Henge elas 
Ry. A.A. Macleod PRT TERY /Aréhibaid' Leo. 7.10 Ry i SRatias a 007/76 [DS a Wilkio 8121-12 
v P Archibald 5.60\Rv. T. P. Drumm.  2.45|Rv. R. P. Murray 20-70|itv. John Roc Oe 
Senator McKeen. . 250.00/st. Stephen’s ss. . 150.00 Br ar a ap ie kaa per Nine Halt Et 
Rv. A. D. Archibald 6.65 Rv. Frank Baird. 8.60 Miscella San ie Ao ax 0,536.16 
Rv. John McNeil... 7.45;Rv. J. A. MacKeigan 9.25 ahs hd age Rv. J. bs ica wieeuee 
Up. Canard ss . 18.00/Rv. F, L. Jobb ...- 6.35 7 aclen- 
Kentvil., St. Pa. | 52.00|Rv. Gordon Dickie, _9.80|Mrs._G. Bates. .§ 5.001,, ian, sae 
Merigomish . 2 100.20|Rv. John Valentine 10.00/RY- Jas. Anderson 2.00 My Father's 2) 1.75 
Rv. W. A. Whidden 8.20\Rv. J. F. Polley... 9.15|Ch- of Scotland 1,464.00} tv. 7; Hunter Boyd | 8.20 
Rv, J. W. Nicolson 745|itv. W. A. Smith. 6.65/4#Waiking Industrial EO eet ep tech Pd 
Pictou, Union . . 226-41|ltv. G. Pringle... 9.16|,, School, Honan. . 250.00|Ch. of Scotland. . 503.55 
Pictou... |. 38.00|\Rv. J. McCurdy 6.10/R¥. EM. Dill, . 12.75 
Little Narrows . . 144.00 Mrs. Janet Walker © 4.00 N 
Prin. MacKinnon. . 5.60 “ Per Agt., Halifax 1,294.97 ewfoundiland. 
Prince Ed. Island. (Rv. W. M. Tufts 5.60 
CO Et EE Le hte Tr avelrs’ Rest $ 4.50 RY. Ry ee Bogie ena aca ee ea cna pe ie 
\Trave est ss ; v. Robt. ughes 10.00/Rv. J. 
Mr. W. M. Robert- Rv. J. M. McLeod 10.80)Per Agt., Halifax 49.00 a Seth oe Ramee ee 
SS. Riv. Dennis ss. 2.00 Tatamagouche prayer 
» Westville, St. Phil. 97.00) meeting. ‘ 
Che Y urch Funds, East Be ve miss. circl 38.00 Stanley. 2 67.50 
WP rte isedfor - +... . -55:00|Kensington . b : 
Mira, ss. . 5.00; Baddeck. . . : 398.00 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. Be _Jonn, St. John’s Nae Picton oe lad. be 15.00 
: .68|Pictou, St. And. 642.00 
- Re ‘J. A. MacLellan 15.00 Coldstr : 
During March 1 | Shubenacadie. 251.65} Bacher Groce "35.50 
January to Jan. 31. Bra ae ae 116.00 Waterville. .. 9.00 
3 eat - ichi : 
Foreign Missions...... $13,532.00 $53,708.41 |iast River. es Hx. St. Matthew's 2,430.86 
Home Missions......... 4,513.00 12,983.21 | ‘hurchville ss 4.00 St. John, St. John’s 38.00 
Augmentation.......... 2,629.00 4,269.39 REX. eer Shas 6c 529.50, Orwell. — . 100.00 
College «..-:......... 3,050.00 8.506.3 Hx., St. Matthew's ss 64.91 Caledonia. 5 
Qe «ee. creseeseee 3,050. 5506.33 | Shemogue, Pt. Elgin 112.00 Musqdbt Harbor 100.00 
Aged Ministers’ Fund 973.00 1,384.00! Pictou, Prince ss. 84.40, Campbelton. . . . . 361.00 
Bee ca oe ees 675.00 1,021.00 Bere St. Mark's Da iether S. And. . 601.12 
or orth estan 7 1,056 00 3,372 14 Dees . iG an . A IMsda le 9 mile 
° . Moncton. 5 ER RST 5 
s.s. & ViP Siiscueecesces 367.00 2,126.00 Harmony ce. 10.00 Hx. St. Matthew’s ‘ aA 
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Our Church Register 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 
Calls from 

Waterloo, Ont., to Mr. D. A. McKeracher 
of Gravenhurst, Ont. Accepted. 

Midhurst, Ont., to Mr. L. W. Thom of 
Hawkesville, Ont. 

Loggieville, N.B., to Mr. W. B. Rosborough 
of Mulgrave, N.S. 

Oak Lake and St. Davids, Man., to Mr. S. 
H. Sarkissian of Rossiand, B.C. 

Louisburg, N.S., to Mr. D. A. McMillan of 
Presbyterian College, Halifax. 

Cooke’s Church, Toronto, to Dr. Wm. Pat- 
terson of Belfast, Ireland. 

Antigonish, N.S., to Dr. A. Rogers of Hali- 
DaxcNes. 

Middle Stewiacke, N.S., etc., to Mr. Lewis 
W. Parker. 

Canmore, Alta., to Mr. F. J. Hartley of 
Castor, Alta. Accepted. 

St. Paul’s Church, Nelson, B.C., to Mr. R. 
Van Munster of North Vancouver, B.C. 

Blytheswood, Ont., to Mr. J. Stead Burns. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Kamloops, B.C., to 
Mr. W. W. Peck of Vancouver, B.C. 

inductions into 
Arcola, Sask., Mr. Wm. Scott. 
St. Andrew’s Church, Buckingham, Que., 


Mr. Calvin E. McQuesten. 

Shawville, Que., Mr. Wm. MacCallum. 

Pinkerton and Cargill, Ont., January 26, 
Mr. R. H. Gale. 

Georgetown, P.E.I., January 28, Mr. Jos. 
Greenlees. 

Monklands and Gravel Hill, Ont., January 
28, Dr. MclIvor. 

Sherbrooke, N.S., February 2, Mr. G. A. 
Logan. 

Great Village, N.S., February 4, Mr. W. M. 
Gillespie. 

Madoc, Ont., February 4, Dr. W. S. Mae- 
Tavish. 

Resignations of 

Lisle, Ont., Mr. A. Wilson. 
Gravenhurst, Ont., Mr. D. A. McKeracher. 
St John’s Church, Cornwall, Ont., Mr. A. 
McLeod. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 


Rev. Wm. McConnell, died in Toronto, Ist 
February, aged eighty-two, after sixty years 
in the ministry. He was born in Ireland, 
ordained in New Orleans, came to Canada in 
1869, labored in Orangeville and Innisfil and 
retired in 1904, living since that time in 
Toronto. 

Rev. J. W. Mackenzie, for forty years our 
missionary on Efate, New Hebrides, died in 
Australia, 14th October, 1914. 


B. 


The last dropof ‘Camp’ 
is as delicious as the first. 
There’s absolutely no & 

waste. The flavour is 
equal to the most expen- 
sive coffee you can buy. 
And ‘Camp’ Coffee is the 
easiest in the world to make, 


Buy a bottle to-day, 
Your Grocer sells it. 
R. Paterson & Sons, Ltda, 
Coffes Specialists, 

_ Glasgow. 


Use the Bible as a manual of living. Do 
not regard it as a magician’s spell. Do not 
regard it as an implement of dull supersti- 
tion, and never be foolish enough to sneer 
at it as obsolete, when you have never been 
man enough to try it. Try it!—Dr. Jowett. 


Cleaned and 
Polished Quickly 
and Thoroughly 


Made in Canada 
Shirtings 


WH ITE Sheetings 


Lawns 
Nainsooks GO OD 


Madapolams i ie Pillow 
Cambrics SNOW ares 


Longcloths WABASSO Slips 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


WABASSO COTTONS are a class by themselves. 

This assertion may look big, but what we state we can prove, 
Buy a few yards of these cloths, having the little Wabasso 
(Snow Shoe Rabbit) as a trade mark, and see if our lines 
are not different and betier: better in their construction, their Snow 
White appearance, their purity, even in the way they are put up 
for the trade. 


WABASSO COTTONS ARE: 
Unique, as to Value, Finish, Colour and Purity. 


The WABASSO COTTON CO., LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, P.Q. 
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OT how cheap, but how good has always been our 

aim in the manuafacture of Magic Baking Powder. The 

too frequent tendency of manufacturers to sacrifice quality 

| and to insidiously offer an article for what it is not, meets 

ii with no favor with a concern whose constant aim is to im- 

|| prove standards, to elevate qualities and to encourage 
superiority. 


= MAGIC BAKING POWDER 


eee . 
b THE WattestT Li Contains no Alum 
The only well known medium priced 
baking powder made in Canada that 
does not contain Alum and which has 
all its ingredients plainly stated on the 


label. a Sa ; = iat 
he ENTS AND NONECTIER. Wh 
eee mea HUTA CONE CAYT7 SOS HOE Bs x PHOSPHATE, BI-CARB: #, | ip 
fal" onal st AND J” |B 

E. W. GILLETT CO. LTD. {2 


He ae Sana fo. i & 


TORONTO, ONT. [Seis 


CONTAINS eu i 
WINNIPEG MONTREAL. < 
MADE IN CANADA READ THE LABEL 
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It is better to fail in trying to do good 
than not to try. 


Pleasure is far sweeter as a recreation 
x 
than a business. 


The load becomes Hight when it is borne 
with cheerfulness. 


What you dislike in another take care to 
correct in yoursel?, 


Let every dawn of morning be to you as 
the beginning of life. 


That place of enjoyment is safe where 
Jesus May go with us. 


It requires only one kind act to cause 
happy thoughts to flow. 


Not even the Supreme Giver can give to 
one who will not receive. 


The surest way to impoverish your heart 
is to hoard «up your love. 


The best means of destroying an enemy 
is to make him your friend. 


Life is net so short, but there is always 
time for courtesy.—HEmerson. 


The less we parade our Misfortunes the 
more sympathy we command. 


It is the petty vexation that often finds 
the weak spot in a strong soul. 


In youth we make our age. Our final 


years sit in judgment on the past. 


Move yourself and you will move the 
world. It is the only way to do it. 


Every duty we omit obscures some truth 
woe should have known.—John Ruskin. 


The long look within ourselves will cure 
us of a lot of impatience with other folks. 


Make 
about small things. 


i your, | habie i notwtoOy ber critical 
Hdward Everett Hale. 


Speak not but what may benefit others 
or yourself; avoid trifiing conversation.— 
Franklin. 


Never laugh at a companion for making 
a mistake. You do not know when you 
yourself will stand in need of kindiy for- 
bearance, 


Christ’s sake’ is the ending of 
Is the petitioner always 


—‘For 
many a prayer. 


quite sure that the prayer is really “for: 
Christ’s sake”? 


Any service which is done solely from 
the hope of gain or advantage cannot be of 
the highest type. 


In matters of conscience, first thoughts 
are best; in matters of prudence, last 
thou'zghis are best. 


Whether opportunities are doors that 
open to our success or failure, depends uson 
the way we use them. 


If we have not enough ix our religion to 
drive us to share it with all the world, it 
is doomed here at home. 


If any man will follow me, let him deny 
himself. There’s not one law for the poor 
and another for the rich. 


Get into the habit of looking for the silver 
lining of the cloud. When you have found 
it, continue to look at it. 


Good resolution in one direction leaves 
other sides unguarded; inward calm is bet- 
ter than outward defence. 

The Bible is the only book which shows 
us what we are—not only our needs, but 
our possibilities—John R. Mott. 


The soul must overflow, if thou another’s 
soul would’st reach, it needs the overflow 
of hearts to give the lips all speech. 


The question is not, How much of my 
money will I give to God; but, How much 
of God’s money will I keep for myself? 


The man who does not believe in foreign 
missions had better burn up his New Testa- 
ment, for it is a record of foreign missions. 


The small saving, practiced through the 
years of strength, has proved often to be 
large resource for the years of declining 
life. 


Selfishness forever strikes a discord. 
Unselfishness makes melody. Which shall 
we choose for ourselves, the music or the 
jarring note? 


Let us not forget that life is brief; that 
time hurries; and that what we do to make 
our memories of earth beautiful in heaven, 
and heaven itself more populous than ever, 
must be done at once. 


We cannot get away from God any hour 
of the year, whatever we may Co. It is 
better, however, that we go through the 
year consciously with God. Then we shall 
experience continually the joy of His pre- 
sence, the inspiration of His love, and the 
guidance of His hana.—J. R. Miller, D.D. 
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In trying to carve his fortune many a 
man uses poor tools. 


To will is to do. To wish is to will with 
the backbone left out. 


Words, if they are not watched, will do 
deadly work cometimes. 


Good morals are nobler than good man- 
ners, but not so popular. 


A ‘“liberal-minded”’ man is usually the one 
who thinks the way you do. 


Anything which makes religion a second 
object, makes religion no object. 


When Christianity ceases to be a world- 
wide message, it rapidly declines. 


The path of a good woman is indeed 
strewn with flowers; but they rise behind 
her steps, not before. 


We may outgrow the terms in which 
truth is expressed, for language changes; 
but we never outgrow truth. 


If the home-makers are true to their 
tasks, then need there be no fear of the 
modern city’s vitiating influences, 


When a man owns his dollar he is re- 
putable and happy. When the dollar owns 
him he is despicable and unhappy. 


The world owes no man a living, but 
every man owes the world for a _ place 
where, toiling, he may get his living. 


If we are going to let our lights shine 
simply to illumine our own faces we might 
as well let them go out.—A. J. Gordon. 
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LOVELL & SON, LIMITED, MONTREAL. 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Founded by the late George Dickson, M. A. 
former Principal of Upper Canada 
i College, and Mrs_ Dickson. 
University Matriculation. Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art:and Domestic Science. 
Supervised Athletics; Large Lawns, Swimming Bath. 
Mrs. GEORGE DICKSON, President ; 
Miss J. Ek. MacponaLb, B.A., Principal. 


TWO PAMPHLETS IN PARTICULAR 
are recommended to the notice 
of those contemplating LIFE 
INSURANCE. They are: 


THE REPORT FOR 1914 


RESULTS OF MATURING 
POLICIES 1915 


issued by the GREAT-WEST 
LIFE. The one tells of a 
notably prosperous year — and 
the reasons why. The other 
contains scores of those un- 
questionable arguments—actual 
Policy returns. 


THe GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE CoO. 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 
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Chimes, Peals, 


other Bells. Unequaled musical quality, 
Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal 
Memorials a Specialty 


89 Years’ Experience 
Garden 


RENNIE’S xe" B 


For 46 years the ae 
f authority on Vegetable, : 
: Row Flower and Farm Seeds, For 
i Plants and Bulbs. You need 
B Ready it. Send for free an | GT 5 
; to-day. 

ALACRITY TOMATO 

An Extra Early Red Variety 
j Developed by Experts at the Central Ex- 
# perimental Farm, Ottawa. Reported to be 
i the earliest variety in existence and espec- 


ially adapted for Canada, being Northern 
¥ Grown. Full size packet, 15c. 


Wm. RENNIE Co. Limited, 
190 McGill Street, MONTREAL 


Ottawa Ladies’ Colleae 


Owned and Controlled by the Presbyterian Church 


Reopened Sept. 8th 
In new building erected at a cost of $140,000 
The Building is COMPLETE IN EVERY RESPECT 
andis ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
All Departments fully equipped. For full information 
write for Calender. 


Rev. J. W. H. MILNE, B.A., D.D. 
President 


SAINT ANDREW’S 
COLLEGE = Toronto 


Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal 


Military College and Business, 
Summer Term Commences April 13, 1915 
Rev. D. Bruce MacDonald,M.A..LL.D., Headmaster 


Circular sent on application 


YOUR OWN CHURCH 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


can supply you with everything necessary for your 
Church, Sunday School and Young People’s Scciety 
and with many things which you yourself use. 


The interesting new Catalogue is ready. 
Write NOW for a Copy. 


R. DOUGLAS FRASER, Presbyterian Publications, 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


NO VACATION AT MIDSUMMER ! 
Arrange NOW ito enter the Popular 


Gi ELLIOTT Z 


Yonge and Charles Streets, Toronto 


This School enjoys a Continental Reputation for Superior Training. 
We place many Students in good positions. Write for prospectus. 


W. J. ELLIOTT, Principal. 
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Miwa! McShane Beli Foundry Co,, Baltimore, Md. ,J.SeA 

DUPLEX AND WEEKLY OFFERING 
ENVELOPES 

CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Send to-day for Samples of our New Style 
Duplex envelopes and reduced price list. 


THE JACKSON PRESS : 


Kingston, Cnt. 


Ask Your . 


Drug gist for McClinton’s Soaps . 


For over 100 years, they have held a high 
reputation for quality. 
McClinton’s Toilet and Shaving Soaps are made 
Solely from Pure Vegetable Oils and the Ash of 
Plants, and are the only Soapsthus made. It is truly 
said :— IT IS NATURE’S SOAP, 


McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, Ireland 


Canadian Agent: 


Kenneth H. Munro, 555 Coristine Building, Montreal, 


The Presbyterian Record 
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THE UNSEEN BURDEN OF WAR. 


“Life” pictures Germany as a burden 
bearer, bent low as he staggers along with 
the Kaiser astride his shoulders. 

The burden of the Kaiser is not confined 
to Germany. It presses upon all. The 
Kaiser has world pre-eminence, above ail 
men who ever lived or perhaps ever will 
live, in that he probably comes next to the 
devil himself in the burden of sorrow and 
suffering that he has brought to the human 
race. There will be no other name that 
will more deserve universal execration so 
long as sun and moon endure throughout all 
generations, for it is doubtful if conditions 
can ever recur to permit any man so great 
a power for evil. 

That he represents the embodiment of 
Prussian militarism does not alter the above 
fact, or lessen his personal responsibility, 
for he is not merely the embodiment of that 
militarism but the spirit of it, and person- 
ally responsible for to-day’s burden of suf- 
fering, which he could have prevented had 
he chosen so to do. 

Much of that burden is painfully visible. 
the vast sums that the nations are compelled 
to spend in defence of liberty, the desolation 
of the war-scourged regions of Belgium and 
France and Poland, the suffering and death 
on the battle fields, the maimed for life in 
every land at war. 

But one burden, unseen but heavy and 
sore, is the heart burden of parents and 
wives and brothers and sisters and children 
and sweethearts whose loved ones have gone 
or are going to the front. This burden is often 
hidden under cheerful exterior. It does not 
voice itself, but it is heavy and constant. 

As men look on war’s burden, they see 
the financial, the economical, the physical 
suffering. As God looks upon it, He sees 
not only the outward, but the sore hearts, 
many of which will bleed long after all 
other wounds of war are healed. 

Of this burden‘especially is true the pro- 
mise, “Cast thy burden upon the Lord and 
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He shall sustain thee.’ In this connection 
too, there is probably more of real prayer 
to-day in the world than ever there was 
before. From countless hearts and homes 
there goes up to God an earnestness of 
pleading hitherto unknown. Multitudes are 
in this way drawn nearer to their Father 
in Heaven than ever they were before. 

May the Power unseen give strength to 
bear this unseen burden, and the Arm in- 
visible give protection and success and safe 
return to dear ones far away. 


SHIRKING THE WAR BURDEN. 


“IT am giving my usual missionary con- 
tribution for this year to the Patriotic Fund 
and for Belgian Relief.” 

That is a mistake; it is unwise; it is un- 
worthy; it is wrong. . 

“Well I will divide my usual missionary 
contribution between the Church Mission 
Funds and these other Funds.” 

That too is a mistake; it is unwise; it is. 
unworthy; it is wrong. 

“But are not these other Funds necessary 
and right; and if so why is it a mistake or 
unwise or unworthy or wrong to divert 
part or all of my usual missionary giving 
for this year to these other purposes?” 

There are several reasons. Among them 
are the following. 

You are a member of the Church, a share- 
holder in the Lord’s work which the 
Church is carrying on. You are voluntarily 
pledged to do your share of that work and 
you are not keeping that pledge if you 
divert your share elsewhere. 

That work cannot be suspended for six 
months or a year, or two years. There are 
men whom we have employed as our sub- 
stitutes to do this work for us in the Home 
Field and in the Foreign Fields and we are 
under obligation to them. They have given 
up all else at our request and have given 
themselves to that work, depending upon 
our fulfilment of what we have pledged. 
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Besides, the Lord’s work, for which He 
gave His life and which He bids us carry on, 
cannot be halted. It would be perilous to 
both Church and country. If we give it up 
for a year, we are renouncing Him and 
leaving Him for that period to bear His 
cross alone. 

Further, if we give our usual Church 
missionary contribution to these other 
objects, it is not we who are giving, it is the 
mission funds that are giving. 

These other patriotic and benevolent 
funds claim generous support over and 
above our giving to our Church Missions, 
and it means no special self-denial for us 
unless we give them that support. Other- 
wise we are giving them nothing. 

This is a year of burden and _ sacrifice. 
And if we are to rise to the height of shar- 
ing in that sacrifice, our share of it must 
be in addition to our ordinary giving, must 
be the result of denying self rather than 
cenying the Lord’s work to which we are 
pledged. 

The one who gives to the Patriotic Fund 
or to Belgian Relief Fund by taking from 
his usual giving to the Missionary Funds 
of the Church is not sharing but shirking 
the burden of this awful year. 

It is a year of burden and suffering such 
as the world never saw before, and the only 
way we can share in it is by taking some 
of the burden and denying ourselves in 
addition to our ordinary self denial and 
effort. 

It is an unworthy thing for any man or 
woman to claim a part in this year’s great 
sacrifice for world freedom, and to do that 
part by simply diverting some or all of their 
ordinary giving. 

Self-denial must be. the key note of this 
year for all who would live worthy of the 
times and events in which our lot is cast. 
Only in this way can we be worthy to claim 
a share in the burden of sacrifice and sorrow 
and suffering that bears so heavily upon 
stricken nations abroad or upon the fami- 
lies in our own land that are giving up 
their husbands and fathers and brothers 
and sons to hardship and to danger. 


When “Johnny comes marching home 
again’’—and we join in the welcoming cheer, 
we want to feel that we, in our poor little 
measure. have shared as we could in mak- 
ing the burden less. 
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THE HOME MISSION BOARD. 


This Board, whose work is_ so all 
important to our Church and country, held, 
in Toronto, 16 March, ult., its main meeting 
for the year. 

To keep within the inevitable reduction 
in income this trying year, the Board 
adopted plans of retrenchment and economy 
along different lines;—wholly withdrawing 
from fields in some instances, for the pre- 
sent;—combining mission fields and giving 
one man charge of two or more of them, with 
less frequent services;—withdrawing immi- 
gration chaplains, now that immigration 
has so greatly fallen oft;—and in other 
ways. It is a responsible thing to withdraw 
from a community that has no religious 
service and should not be done where it 
can possibly be avoided. 

And now the call comes to us as members 
of the Church. It is our work to give the 
Gospel to our own land. We are all share- 
holders in that work, and shareholders 
not only with each other but with Christ. 
who gave Himself. To every member of 
the Church Christ comes and His ques- 
tion is,—‘‘Are you sharing with Me your 
fair proportion cf the work of saving Can- 
ada and the world from sin and its results?” 


THE BAR OR THE BOY. 


Amid all the controversy, pro and con, 
regarding Prohibition, one fact stands out 
beyond dispute, that it is mainly a ques- 
tion between the bar and the boy. If there 
is no bar the boys are practically safe from 
the drunkard’s life and death and doom. 
If the bar flourishes, it must be at the risk 
of all the boys and the certain ruin of 
some of them. 

In giving your vote, directly or indirectly, 
upon the question of Prohibition, place the 
bar on the one side and your own boy, or 
some boy in whom you are interested, on 
the other side; and make your choice as to 
whether you will vote to banish the bar 
and make the country safe for that boy, 
or whether you will vote for the banishment 
of some of the boys, perhaps that one, 
from success in life, from respectable society, 
from the Church, from happiness, from 
heaven. Which will you vote to banish, 
bar or boy? 


THE GEDDIE 


One hundred years ago, 10 April, 1815, 
in the old Scottish town of Banff, was born 
John Geddie, the pioneer missionary of our 
Church to the heathen. It was the year 
of Waterloo, and our Empire, smaller then, 
but the same in spirit as to-day, was fight- 
ing in freedom’s cause and for the over- 
throw of a would-be world despotism. A 
century has passed. A mightier and more 
ruthless despotism seeks world dominion. 
May its Waterloo soon come. 

When the baby boy was but a few days 
old, he was very ill. lLife’s lamp seemed 
going cut. The parents prayed for their 
only son, and vowed that if his life were 
spared they would devote him to the 
service of God among the heathen. 

The following year, 1816, the Geddies 
with their three young daughters and the 
infant John, came to Pictou, Nova Scotia. 
There the child grew to manhood; there 
in 18384, at the age of nineteen, he became 
a member of Prince St. Church; there in 
the old Pictou academy, under Dr. Thomas 
McCulloch, he studied for the ministry; 
there, 2 May, 1837, at the age of twenty- 
two, he received licensure at the hands of 
the Pictou Presbytery; there in the old 
Prince St. Church he preached his first 
sermon; and there, 3 November, 1846, in 
the same church, was held the designation 
service of these, the first foreign mis- 
sionaries sent out by any British Colonial 
Church. 


As child and man he was small in sta- 
ture and retiring in disposition, with a 
mild and plaintive voice, the cadences of 
which some of the older folk still remem- 
ber from his first and only visit home in 
1864. His biographer, Dr. Patterson, says 
of him—‘‘Seldom to appearance has a more 
timid little creature been thrown into the 
work and play of a public school.” But, 
as with Paul, there was hidden under that 
appearance a strength of purpose and an 
iron will that knew neither fear nor failure 
where duty led and called on him to 
follow. : 

Before completing his studies his health 
seemed failing, and he himself, as his 
parents had done, though as yet he knew it 
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not, vowed that if life were spared, he would 
devote it, if permitted to the heathen world. 


After licensure he was facing his life’s 
work. The Church had no Foreign Mission. 
He had hope that she might yet under- 
take one. He did not wish to leave her 
and go out under a Church of some other 
country. So, as did Mackenzie of Korea, 
in Stewiacke, half acentury later, he accept- 
ed a call on the understanding that should 
the way abroad be open, he would be free 
to go, and he was ordained and inducted, 13 
March, 18388, to the charge of Cavendish 
and New London, P.E.I. 

The following year, 21 September, 1839, 
he married Charlotte McDonald of Anti- 
gonish, N.S., and this too was with the 
solemn mutual agreement that if the Lord 
should open the way they would go to- 
gether to make Christ known to the heathen. 
Strange to tell, more than _ seventy-five 
years later, Mrs. Geddie is still living, in 
Australia, where she has resided since her 
husband’s death forty-two years ago. 


On settlement, he threw himself into 
Home work, both in his own congregation 
and throughout “The Island.’ But “Come 
over and help us” still echoed from afar. 
One of his first steps was to organize a 
missionary society among his own people. 
Soon, through his persuasion, combined 
Bible and Missionary Societies were formed 
in all the congregations of the Presbytery, 
and sent annually their gifts to one or 
other of the Missionary Societies engaged 
in foreign work. 

But this did not satisfy him, His thought 
was that the Church should have a Mission 
of her own and to this end he laboured 
unceasingly, though quietly, always keep- 
ing himself in the background. 

The idea appeared to many but a dream, 
for their whole Church seemed but a 
Home Mission field. But, as true ideas will, 
this one took root and grew, and after 
four or five years of quiet untiring effort, 
in sermons and addresses, in congregations 
and in Presbytery, he began to write on 
the subject in the Presbyterian Banner, 
a small paper then published, and in 1843, 
the Disruption year in Scotland, there first 
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came before the Synod of Nova Scotia, from 
the Presbytery of P.E.I., an overture, “On 
the propriety of maintaining a Mission 
abroad.” 

It was sent to the several Presbyteries 
for their consideration, to report to next 
meeting of Synod, and some thought it 
would be heard of no more. 

In 1844 it came up again and, after long 
discussion, Synod agreed, by a vote of 
twenty to fourteen, to appoint a Foreign 
Mission Board and see what could be done 
in collecting funds. 

In 1845, seventy years ago, this first 
Foreign Board of our Church presented to 
Synod its first Report, showing one thou- 
sand dcllars collected from twenty con- 
gregations which made up the largest HES 
of the Church, and the Board deemed this 
sufficient to warrant the appointment of a 
missionary. 

Again there was long and keen Gebate- 
The opposition was strong, not opposition 
to Missions, but to a Church so small and 
weak, with work at home so poorly sup- 
ported, undertaking a Mission abroad. At 
length by a close vote, thirteen to twelve, 
the Synod, meeting in New Glasgow, N.S., 


authorized the Board to select a field and | 


choose a missionary. 

The Board soon after met. Careful in- 
quiry through correspondence had been 
made by Mr. Geddie during the previous 
two or three years. The cost of a mission 
to the larger fields, such as India and China, 
seemed prohibitive and at length they 
decided to make trial of New Caledonia, in 
Southern Polynesia. 

Next came the choice of a missionary. 
Mr. Geddie who, keeping himself in the 
background, had been the life of the move- 
ment, now offered to go if no other better 
fitted could be found, and was _ heartily 
accepted. 

There were still difficulties in the way. 
He feared the effect upon his aged widowed 
mother of parting for life from her only 
son, but found her calm, and learned for 
the first time of his dedication in infancy 
to this work. His congregation were very 
unwilling to give him up, but at length 
yielded. There were three little children 
under five years of age; what should be 
done with them? Some urged leaving them 
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with friends. Within two months the Lord 
took two of them to himself. 

There was personal objection on the part 
of some, on the ground of his unfitness, 
but he constantly said that if any other, 
better fitted, could be found he would step 
aside. Besides, as he modestly _ said, 
among these rude, simple-minded savages, 
great abilities were perhaps not so much 
needed as in India or China, and he might 
be able to do some good. 


This year, after appointment, was spent in 
visiting the churches, studying medicine 
and learning something of printing, house- 
building, ete., and for this year he would 
accept no salary, in order to save as much 
as possible the funds of the Board. 


In 1846, the Synod, though there was still 
some opposition, even dissent, confirmed 
the action of the Board, and the Geddies 
prepared definitely for departure. Railways 
and steamship lines were a luxury unknown 
between them and their journey’s end. 

In October, 1846, he issued a farewell 
letter to the Church. Rich reading it is, 
but space forbids it here. 


The designation services took place in 
Prince St. Church, Pictou, 3 November, 1846, 
Next morning farewells were said to the 
aged mother and friends, and then a drive 
across the mountains to Onslow, near Truro, 
where was another farewell meeting, Thence 
by coach to Halifax, where they had to 
wait till November 30th for a sailing vessel 
to Boston, the voyage taking eight stormy 
days, till 7th December. 

Then came the search for a passage to 
the South Seas, and at length they heard 
of a small brig sailing, nearly two months 
later, from Newburyport, Mass., for the 
Sandwich Islands. 


The intervening weeks were busy ones, 
studying medicine, and the missions of 
the American Board, and on the 28th of 
January, 1847, they sailed on their long, 
long voyage to the Southern Seas. 

On the 17th of July, after a voyage of 
one hundred and seventy days and nearly 
twenty thousand miles, around Cape Horn, 
they cast anchor at Honolulu in the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Here they had to wait for seven weeks 
before they could get a passage to the 
Samoan Islands, but spent their time most 
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profitably studying the mission work of the 
American Board. At length they got a ship 
and reached the Samoas in thirty-eight 
days. 

After conference with missionaries in 
Samoa as to openings in the South Sea 
Islands, it was advised as best that they 
should go to the New Hebrides, lying about 
two hundred miles to the north of New 
Caledonia, the first choice of the Board. 


The New Hebrides lie about fourteen 
hundred miles north from New Zealand, 
and the same distance east from Australia. 
The group extends N. W. and S. E., about 


four hundred miles and consists of about 
thirty islands, the two largest, Malekula 
and Santo, being two hundred miles in 
circumference. 

Aneityum, the most southerly, had then 
about four thousand people. Through 


measles and other epidemics brought by 
trading vessels, and other causes, there are 
now not one fourth of that number. 


It was several months before the arrival 
of the mission ship, John Williams, months 
which were very helpful in training, with 
the Samoan missionaries, for the great 
work yet before them. Here too they had 
to part with their eldest child, rather than 
take her to a wholly heathen island. 


At length, 3rd July, they sailed on the John 
Williams for the New Hebrides, which 
they reached in ten days, and after visit- 
ing a number of the Islands were landed 
on Aneityum on the 29th July, 1848, a year 
and eight months after sailing from Halifax. 


To tell the story of the next four years, 
the touch of Christianity upon darkest 
heathenism;—on the one side a _ feeble, 
lonely missionary pair, with nothing but 
a spiritual message, a message not pleas- 
ing to human nature;—and on the other 
side the age-long customs, the infanti- 
cide, the strangling of widows, the murders, 
the cannibalism, and all the nameless degra- 
dation and Vice of the lowest and most bestial 
Savagery, the ignorance and _ superstition 
constantly stirred up by the enmity of the 
witch doctors and medicine men who 
feared the loss of power; to tell of all this 
would be too long for these pages. 

It is a story of toil and danger, of sick- 
ness and fever, of opposition from sandal 
wood traders, of native war and fighting, of 
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attempts to burn their buildings and take 
their lives, a story thrilling in its interest 
as told in the diary and letters of the 
missionaries, but it is at the same time the 
Old, Old Story of the triumph of that Gospel 
which has never yet failed to reach and 
win and uplift the lowest and most degrad- 
ed communities of men, for, at the end of 
four years, the power of heathenism was 
broken and the Christian party was in the 
ascendant. 

As marking the end of these four years, 
the natives themselves, under the _ leader- 
ship of their missionary, built a large 
church 25 x 62 feet, holding five hundred 
people, hundreds of men carrying the great 
logs from the forest two or three miles 
distant, and persevering till the work was 
done, 

After the four years alone, there came a 
missionary, Rev. John Inglis and his wife, 
from the Reformed Church of Scotland, who 
settled on the opposite side of the Island, 
and the loneliest days were past. 

Two years later he writes that of the four 
thousand population of the Island, twenty- 
two hundred were declared Christians. 

After twelve years, he writes that public 
worship is held twice every Sabbath, with 
five hundred attending worship at each of 
the principal stations, with a Sabbath School 
in every native village, with the Sabbath as 
well kept as in Scotland, the natives 
neither travelling, except to church, nor 
cooking their food on the Lord’s Day, with 
an elder in each district of the Island who 
watches over and reports the state of reli- 
gion in his district, with some sixty Day 
Schools, with two thousand able to read the 
Bible, with family worship generally observ- 
ed, and twenty teachers sent forth to other 
Islands still heathen. ; 

And when they came home at the end of 
fifteen years, he said in addressing the 
Synod of the Canada Presbyterian Church 
in 1864, that on leaving Aneityum, which 
fifteen years before he had found wholly 
given to idolatry, be sought for some of the 
old gods to bring with him, and could find 
none but the God who made heaven and 
earth. 

But while Aneityum had become Chris- 
tian, there were trials and disasters in 
store for the mission. Other missionaries 
had been sent to other islands of the group, 
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the Johnsons, Mathesons and Gordons from 
Nova Scotia, Paton and Copland from 
Scotland. = 

An epidemic of measles brought by a 
sandal wood trader, swept the group, carry- 
ing off thousands, in some islands a third 
of the whole population. The disease was 
attributed to the anger of the gods. Some 
of the missionaries on other Islands died, 
some were driven out, and the Gordons were 
murdered on Erromanga. But this sad 
Story cannot be given here, simply a few 
words further of the pioneers, 


The time had come when, with other 
missionaries to carry on the work, and 
native helpers everywhere, the Geddies 
found it necessary to yield to the advice 
of the F. M. Board and seek rest and change. 
With their family, they sailed from Anei- 
tyum for Sydney, Australia, 9th January, 
1864, in a trading vessel, whose captain 
generously refused payment for the trip. 

On the 5th of April they took passage in 
a sailing vessel for Britain, and arrived in 
Halifax, 8rd. August, 1864. 

All that Autumn, he visited the congrega- 
tions of the Synod. During the winter he 
revised the translation of the Book of 
Psalms for his people. 

Next summer he visited Ontario and 
addressed the Synod of the Canada Presby- 
terian Church. arousing much enthusiasm. 

His visit to his own Synod of Nova Scotia 
this year, 1865. was a memorable one. It 
was just twenty years after the first F. M. 
Board had submitted to Synod their first 
Report, recommending the choice of a field 
and the appointment of a missionary. 

Says Dr. Patterson: “Missionaries have 
arrived since from the heathen field, and 
the visits of many more will be enjoyed, 
but this Church can never have another 
first missionary to the heathen, nor one 
around whom so many circumstances will 
cluster to give peculiar interest.” 

On February 2nd, 1866, they sailed again 
from Halifax for Britain, this time by 
steamship. and on the 5th September 
reached Aneityum once more. The welcome 
is given in his own words. 

“Tt was cheering to Mrs. Geddie and 
myself to look once more on the lofty moun- 
tains, fertile valleys and rich verdure of 
this lovely isle. We have seen nothing to 
compare with it during our long absence. 
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“The ship, which had been daily expected, 
Was recognized in the distance and, as we 
approached the land, clusters of natives 
could be seen gathering on the shore. 

“As soon as we entered the harbour a 
boat came off to receive us and we accom- 
panied our friends ashore. A large num- 
ber of natives were assembled to give us a 
cordial welcome. 

“They would not allow us to leave the 
boat, but gathered around it, raised it on 
their shoulders and carried us in this way 
to the gate in front of our home. 

“As soon as we were released from our 
novel conveyance, men, women and children 
came and shook hands with us. Many 
tears were shed by the natives and we 
found it difficult to suppress our feelings 
also. 

“Our return to this pecple presented a 
strange and happy contrast to our first 
landing . among them, when they were 
naked, painted and armed savages. O, 
what a change the Gospel has wrought 
among them.” Only eighteen years! 

The next six years Were mingled light 
and shadow... On the one hand was the 
satisfaction of seeing his beloved Aneityum- 
ese a Christian people. On the other hand 
was the scourging of the Islands and the 
death of thousands from measles, diphtheria 
and other diseases brought by traders; there 
was, in some islands, the raging of the hea- 
then who blamed the diseases to the anger 
of the gods against the new religion; there 
were the beginnings of the “labor traffic’— 
a system of cruel slave trade, vessels kid- 
napping natives and carrying them _ to 
Queensland to labcur on plantations there; 
and there was the fast westering sun and 
lengthening shadow on his own life dial. 

At length came a stroke of paralysis— 
some lingering weeks—taken to Geelong, 
Australia—a second stroke—a few more 
days—and, 14th December, 1872, in the 
fifty-eighth year of his age, he fell asleep. 

Sore was the sorrow among his people 
when news came of his death. Long fami- 
liar has been the story of the wooden 
tablet placed behind the pulpit in the 
church where he had so often preached, 
and its inscription—‘When he landed in 
1848 there were no Christians here, and 
when he left in 1872 there were no 
heathen.”—E. Scorr. 
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A REMARKABLE SERVICE. 


It was in St. Matthew’s Church, Montreal, 
on Sunday, 14th March, at the morning diet 
of worship, and was probably unique in 
some respects in the history of Canadian 
churches. 

It made no stir beyond itself. It was not 
heralded or advertised beforehand, nor 
reported afterwards, yet it was, on the 
whole, perhaps the most important service 
held in Montreal that day, and one of the 
most important in Canada. 

There was no display, no great throng, no 
distinguished visitor, no famous preacher, 
no marked wave of revival. There were no 
confessions or testimonies. The congrega- 
tion met and separated in the usual way. 

What then? It was the giving of one 
hundred and sixteen Bibles to as many 
children, 
age, for 
the year, 


regular attendance at church for 

Many of them had attended every 
day, the remainder only missing two or 
three Sabbaths from necessary causes. The 
distribution was made before the sermon 
and, as the names were called, the little 
folk, bright and eager, came forward to 
receive their Bibles. 

As one looked on and thought of all that 
it might mean in their lives and of what 
might be done in other churches if like 
care were taken, and of what it would mean 
to the future of our Church and of Canada, 
and of the world, if children everywhere 
were in like manner trained in church 
going; it was most impressive. 

It is all important to have the church- 
going habit formed in early life, As a rule 
it is “now or never.” This adds greatly to 
the responsibility. of parents, with whom 
the forming of the habit rests. 

While church-going cannct save, yet as a 
rule the one who forms and continues the 
church-going habit seldom goes astray. The 
church-habit and life-failure do not usually 
go together. The one who is in church will 
not be in bad company and will not be led 
into wrong-doing. He will be in the way of 
what is best, and will as a rule be led to 
choose that best. 

In addition to the benefit of the year of 
habit-forming, this day and service will 
never be forgotten by these young people. 
Who can tell how often in later life, and 
far from childhood scenes, when tempted to 
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forget God and His House and His Day, the 
memory of this special service may come up 
and strengthen their wavering purpose. 

Then there was the reward these children 
were getting, the Bible. Coming to them in 
this way, it would be more highly prized 
than if merely a gift or a purchase, and 
more likely -to be read. And it too would 
help to keep green the memory of this 
occasion. | 

Besides all this, while the mere reading 
of the Bible cannot save, yet it keeps the 
great realities, the true ideals of life before 
men. Few people go astray who are 
regular Bible readers; while those who read 
it and follow its teachings will never go 
wrong, 

The Church of to-morrow depends upon 
the children of to-day. The men and women 
that are doing the work of the Church to- 
day, went to church in childhood. Few who 
had not the habit of church-going are to be 
found -in church work to-day, or helping on 
the great enterprise of redeeming and 
saving the world. 

in many of our churches, few children 
are seen. It does not promise well for the 
church of to-morrow. 

If the example of St. Matthew’s were fol- 
lowed, how much it would mean for our 
Chureh and Country in the days to come! 

These things are written that other 
churches, seeing how greatly they can 
mould the future in this regard, may go 
and do likewise. 


OUR BOOK OF PRAISE. 


So many letters and suggestions have been 
received regarding the new Book of Praise, 
that there is not room in the Record. To 
publish some and omit others might seem 
invidious. It has therefore been thought 
better to ask all to send their suggestions 
to the Hymnal Committee of their own 
Presbytery, or direct to the Secretary of 
the Assembly’s Hymnal Commiitee, Rev. 
Alex. MacMillan, Toronto, and all sugges- 
tions will receive due consideration by that 
Committee, 

In these letters and suggestions some urge 
very strongly giving the Psalms their own 
numbers, so that Psalm 23 will always be 
known as Psalm 238, whether in metre or 
prose. One letter asks for the inclusion of 
the metrical Psalter as a whole. 
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Some earnestly press the omission of the 
“Amen” at the end of each hymn, as some- 
thing that has “neither poetry nor music 
nor praise.” 

Some regret the leaving out of hymns that 
have won so deep a place in the love and 
life of the Church, and urge their retention. 

Some hope that the Evangelical note, 
Christ and Him crucified, will be made very 
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prominent, as it is in the “New Song” of 
the Redeemed—“Unto Him that loved us 
and loosed us from our sins by His blood.” 

Each letter and suggestion doubtless re- 
presents the mind of many in the Church. 
Let there be earnest prayer that Presby- 
teries, Committee and General Assembly 
may have guidance Divine in preparing for 
our service of worship-song. 


Our Foreign Missions 


THE GEDDIE CENTENNIAL. 


On April ilith, in Prince St. Church, 
Pictou, N.S., there will be a public celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the birth of John 


Geddie, our pioneer missionary to the 
heathen. A sketch of his life is in this 
issue. 


Ministers are requested by the F. M. 
Board to make special reference to the life 
of Dr. Geddie and the work of the New 
Hebrides Mission at or near that time. 

The Church is planning for a Geddie 
Centenary service in the early Autumn for 
the Sabbath Schools and Young People’s 
Societies. 

The F. M. Board also call special atten- 
tion to a brief but most interesting Life of 
Dr. Geddie by Prof. Falconer of The Presby- 
terian College, Halifax, published by the 
Board of Foreign Missions, Confederation 
Life Building, Toronto. Price, cloth 35 
cents, paper, 25 cents. It is hoped this book 
will be widely read and do much to deepen 
missionary interest. 


A SEMI-JUBILEE IN HONAN. 


Some Hionan missionaries met on New 
Year’s eve to celebrate the Semi-Jubilee of 
Miss Margaret I. McIntosh in the service of 
the mission. 

She was one of the pioneer band, arriving 
in 1888. She has been through it all, the 
difficulties and dangers of the earlier years, 
the perils of the Boxer rebellion in 1900, 
and she now rejoices in the gladness of: 
agreat Christian community with its schools 
and churches, its happy Christian homes, 


and its many forms of work. As she looks 
back over the checkered years, well may she 
say—‘What hath God wrought?” 

Well done, little woman! Many a queen 
might envy your crown with its jewels. 
when earthly crowns fade. It has been a 
life of toil and joy, but in review for ever 
it will be only joy, the toil forgotten. 

And—women at home—you have your 
share in those years. She went down into 
the pit, you held the rope. Your patient 
work in your little auxiliaries, sometimes 
discouraged, but still persevering, has its 
crown yonder, in the transformed lives of 
the women in China to whom your voice 
has spoken through Miss McIntosh and 
others aS your representatives. 


DEATH OF REV. LAL BEHARI. 


Rey. Lal Behari was the first East Indian 
to be ordained to the ministry in our Trini- 
dad Mission. He came there at the age of 
seventeen, as an indentured laborer from 
India. In 1871, he made the acquaintance 
ef our missionary, Dr. K. J. Grant. “He 
soon embraced the Christian faith, and be- 
gan to tell his fellow countrymen of the 
Saviour he had found. 

After ten years probation he was. or- 
dained to the ministry, and for thirty-three 
years has been a faithful and successful 
minister to his own people. 

He passed to his rest on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary. He was for long years Dr. Grant’s 
greatly esteemed and beloved helper, and 
stood high in the esteem of the whole 
Christian community. 
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IN CAMP AND ON TOUR. 
At Sea on an Elephant’s Back. 
(Letter from Dr. Margaret O'Hara, ot Dhar) 
In Camp, Barmandae, 


Gwalior State, Central India. 


We came here on Monday and found that 
there is no post office here, no dispensary. 
A small school for boys is the only thing 
to enlighten the people. 

When we drove up to the town and asked 
where the camping ground was they said: 
‘No one ever comes here to camp but the 
missionaries, and they always stop in the 
garden.” 

So we came on here and find that the 
garden consists of a large well, a temple 
and some wild trees. It is a pretty spot, my 
tent is under a large Banian tree. 

But it is not a very good place in some 
ways. The shade is excellent, but flying 
foxes hang in the trees, so smells are not 
quite pleasant and the top of my tent is 
very dirty. 

The fruit is ripe on the Banian tree. It 
is like a wild fig—and hundreds of birds 
are flitting about eating the fruit and sing- 
ing as I write. 


Our work here has not been according 
to our programme. We came here on Mon- 
day intending to go on to a large town on 
Wednesday. On Tuesday we had a ‘good 
Many patients, and an invitation to go 
back to a village we had visited from our 
last camp. We had spent a forenoon in 
that village, but were told there were no 
sick people. 

I had sent my salaams to the Thakur, 
but they had not been given. There was 
a very keen opponent there who opposed 
the preaching of our men and interrupted 
them several times and I think he had 
something to do with the prevention of the 
delivery of My message. 


Well, on Tuesday a man came here rid- 
ing on horseback with a message from the 
Thakur, calling me there. We had arranged 
to go to a large town further on next day, 
so I wrote to the Thakur that if he would 
make arrangements for my ‘going and com- 
ing, I would come there instead, and let 
the men go on to the other town. 


Before the sun was up yesterday morn- 
ing I heard the tinkle of an elephant’s bell 
and shortly after one arrived covered with 
a red cloth and a frame on his back. “How- 
dah” is what they call the seat, and the 
man who drives the elephant is a “Ma- 
hout.” In his hand he carries a sharp 
pointed instrument with which he prods 
the head of the beast. 

As soon as possible, my three women 
helpers and I climbed up the ladder and 
got on the elephant’s back while she sat 
with her fore legs stretched out in front 
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and her hind legs under her, and when we 
were seated the ladder was tied up to the 
howadah. 

and then we were ready to start. 

felt as if I should be pitched out over her 
tail, but she soon brought up her hind end 


The animal got up front end first and I 


The motion on an elephant’s back has 
been compared to a ship on a choppy sea, 
and many people get quite sea sick. We 
must have gone ten miles or more as we 
were nearly four hours making the journey. 


It was a most tiresome ride. The sun 
was hot as only an Indian sun can be and 
I had no umbrella. 


At 1.30 p.m. we were ready to leave 
again. It was two o’clock before we got 
away. I received ten rupees (about $3.30), 
as a medical fee for our Mission, and we 
had the opportunity of giving the Gospel 
to the Thakur’s household. 

In that household there must be at least 
fifty or more. He has two sons and each 
of his sons has two wives, their children 
and servants born in their house. 


We asked to be sent back in a tonga 
(cart). You can have no idea of the roads. 
We did not get back in camp until after 
dark. Our tonga broke and we had to walk 
part of the way. 

Where the rocks and stones were too 
large and numerous we had to walk before 
it broke. 

This is a part of the Gwalior territory. 
The Tasildar has been quite decent to us, 
but the people in general do not want us 
or our Medicine or the Gospel. However 
there have been some who are willing to 
be taught. 


You may imagine how tired I was when 
I tell you I went to bed without my even- 
ing meal, and for the second time this week. 
The other time was when we came here 
from Bidwal. It is absolute jungle and we 
got. lost. We leave bere to-morrow and 
have only two more camps until we return 
to Dhar. 


SUNDAY—HOW SPEND IT? 

1. A bit of rest Saturday night to prepare 
for Sunday. 

2. A complete shaking off of the shackles 
of labor. : 

3. A use of the day in friendship sweet of 
books and men and God. i 

4. God’s own word of revelation as well as 


. of nature allowed to speak to the hungry 


and sentient soul. 

5. A part taken in congregational worship 
in song and prayer and orderly waiting on 
the means of grace. a 

6. A little done for some one else in kindly 
word or kindly deed. 

7. A sincere effort to set one day in seven 
apart for the growth and sustentation of 
that part of us which we call the soul.— 
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INGATHERING IN KOREA. 


LETTER FROM REV. A. R. Ross, B.D. 


Korea, January 27, 1915. 
Dear Mr. Heine:— 

On January 11th, having occasion to visit 
Ham Heung, I went aboard a steamer at 
Song Chin, which was to leave at midnight 
or very early morning. 

A small Japanese cabin boy showed me 
the key to one of the only two rooms that 
had berths off the dining saioon, which was 
prettily decorated on account of New Year. 
The Japanese celebrate it as we do Christ- 
mas. 

Besides flags of various nations suspended 
across the room, there was in the centre 
two large round loaves of Japanese bread 
placed above the tabie; and over this arti- 
ficial fruits were gracetuily hung trom 
branches above making a very pretty effect 
in all. 

I was especially interested in the cabin 
boy because of a New Testament he showed 
me in which was inscribed the name of 
Rev. Mr. Stewart of Hiroshima, Japan. 


On the morrow I was surprised to find 
that our steamer was still in the harbour, 
owing to a snowstorm, which delayed her 
an entire day. 

The trip up the coast to this port of Ham 
Heung was at times rough and the berths in 
the narrow cabin were popular. 


The day after arrival here, I took a small 
push -car on the two and a half foot 
gauge railroad that connects the port with 
the city. The day was extremely cold and 
I was giad when we reached Ham Heung. 


Christian work is being done on a big 
scale here, where too large a burden rests 
on Mr. Young, who is the only senior cleri- 
cal worker in so large a territory. Two 
churches, a hospital boys’ academy, boys’ 
and girls’ schools must constantly have an 
effective Christian influence upon the life 
of this great city. 

God very graciously poured out His bless- 
ing on the local work last Sabbath, when 
sixty-one were received as catechumens and 
thirty-one as baptized members, making a 
total of ninety-two. 


Of the thirty-one mentioned above, two 
young people had been baptized in infancy 
and were now received on profession of faith. 


Of the sixty-one catechumens, one woman 
had been prevented by the husband from 
coming out to the morning service when the 
catechuméns were received, but was able to 
come at night and was received as a catechu- 
men. Having since been persecuted by her 
husband, she has requested prayer in her 
behalf. 


It often costs much to follow Christ in this 
land. “If any man would come after Me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow Me.” 
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REVIVAL MEETING IN HONAN. 


Mrs. GOFORTH. 


It is with a sense of deep gratitude to God 
I attempt a brief record of the meetings in 
Changte Fu city. the tour closing weeks of 
the old year. The mission was conducted 
by Mr. Goforth at the earnest request of 
Pastor Ma and the native church. 

A large mat tent was erected on a splendid 
site in the very heart of the city, in front 
of the city temple. This place was secured 
through tie k.ndness ot the city official. 

The meetings for Christians increased in 
attendance day by day, till by the second 
week it was difficult to make room for all 
who came. The Lord’s presence was very 
manifestly felt in convicting and converting 
power. Much sorrow was manifested over 
the coldness and back-sliding of the past. 
Time alone can reveal permanent results, 
but we believe the Changte church has re- 
ceived a fresh vision of God and ot personal 
responsibility. 

Between the day meetings preaching was 
carried on to large crowds of heathen, and 
each evening was devoted to a Gospel meet- 
ing, conducted practically the same as a 
Gospel meeting in the homeland. Men were 
asked to make a decision for Christ and ask- 
ed to show publicly their belief in the Gospel, 
by raising the hand. Those who responded 
were asked to go into the inquiry room (or 
tent) at the back, where they were further 
instructed and their names and addresses 
taken down. 


Before the two weeks originally planned 
for had expired, the movement among the 
heathen became so manifest towards the 
Gospel, it was decided to give two more 
weeks to them. The day and evening audi- 
ences continued large, varying from two hun- 
dred to five hundred. Over two hundred 
men publicly protessed their faith in Christ, 
and gave in their names. These are being 
followed wp with most encouraging results. 


Men of all sorts and conditions were repre- 
sented in the inquiry room. One evening 
16 Government students put down their 
names as desiring to learn. 

Wallace’s violin with the organ and help 
of some eight or ten school boys, enabled us 
to make the Gospel hymns (hung on large 
sheets before the people) a prominent and 
powerful iactor throughout the meetings. 


Three of the last meetings were given to 
magic lantern views of the Life of Christ, 
when we had from 1,200 to 1,500 of an audi- 
ence each night. 

We are truly thankful that Mr. Eadie has 
returned in time to take charge of this city 
work. He is working hard in company with 
others, to conserve the results of the meet- 
ings. Pray for him and those with him. Miss 
Margaret McIntosh and Mrs. Eadie are 
taking up aggressive work for the city 
women. 
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METHODS IN EVANGELISTIC WORK. 
By Rev. J. H. Bruce, HONAN, 


Summary of Methods. 


In cities and out-stations we conduct evan- 
gelistic work in rented buiidings, which are 
usually shop-fronts converted into preach- 
ing-halls. 

The hospital dispensaries afford a great 
opportunity for evangelistic effort in the 
daily preaching to the patients assembled 
in the chapel awaiting their turn for treat- 
ment. 

The numerous guests who call at our com- 
pounds hear the Word in the guest-rooms or 
pastors’ studies. At fairs and in many towns 
and villages we preach in the open air. 

In all these methods the selling of Scrip- 
tures and tracts is an important feature. 
The pastor is assisted in all these forms of 
work by Chinese helpers who, while assist- 
ing, are receiving instruction. 


Special Effort at Mission-Stations. 


At the central stations Chinese compounds 
in the city, suitable for work among students 
and for a:l classes of men and women, are 
secured and furnished for continuous work. 
Such work requires close supervision all the 
year round. 


A Special Campaign. 


At important centres other than mission 
stations campaigrs are held for a fortnight 
or a month. In illustration of our work let 
me describe one of these campaigns in 
greater detail. 


Much preparation must be made before- 
hand. We must seek diligently the guidance 
and blessing of God at every step. 

Commodious temporary bui:dings must be 


secured. These usually require an _ over- 
hauling and some white-wash to render 
them tenable, clean and attractive. They 


must be ample for both preaching-hall and 
for living-quarters for the missionary and 
for his wife and family if they are able to 
accompany him and for the Chinese helpers. 

The programme of topics is also usually 
arranged beforehand, so as to give a natural 
sequence on successive evenings. 


Our audiences are so devoid of knowledge 
that it is more profitable to drive one truth 
home by all the varied discourse, illustra- 
tion and application of several speakers 
using different, but allied texts, on the one 
evening, than to present. imperfectly, many 
truths which are not sufficiently understood 
to tead to any decision. 

This method of using a single topic each 
evening is also most helpful for the evan- 
gelists in training. The weaker learn from 
the stronger. 

By calling the helpers together each day, 
for a brief period of prayer and consulta- 
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tion on the topic, we are able to suggest 
lines of thought and suitable texts, to crit- 
icise weak points in the mode of address 
and so to encourage those who are in train- 
ing as evangelists. 


As the day approaches for opening the 
campaign we get our luggage together for 
a day’s journey by train or cart or pack- 
mule, or mule-litter or wheel-barrow or 
house-boat according to our location, but the 
missionary often prefers to waik and his 
wife to ride in a sedan-chair. 

Our luggage for the campaign comprises 
changes of clothing, beddine mattress. camp- 
bed, toilet articles, a supply of food and 
cooking utensils, an oil-stove and lantern, 
books, a goodly supply of Scripture portions, 
Bibles, tracts, wall-pictures to adorn the 
preaching hall. mans. etc.. for we hope to 
dispose of much literature during our 
campaign. 

On arriving, dusty and hungry, at our 
destination, a crowd collects to gee the mis- 
sionary. While incidentally paying their 
respects in a most informal wav they are 
intent on seeing everything in the mission- 
arv’s outfit, while it is being unpacked. 

To exclude the crowd would give offence 
and create distrust. At such a moment 
patience and good humor are at a premium 
and are an essential part of a missionary’s 
outfit before a crowd of unmannerly gazers. 

Sometimes we start in at once to address 
the crowd in the court-yard, and having won 
their confidence and interest, we can then 
exhort them to come .back to the preaching- 
hall a little later. but meanwhile to retire 
until we get things into order in our tempor- 
ary quarters. We have won their sympathy 
and they go away resolved to return. 


This introduction over we settle down for 
a busy programme. Hach evening our meet- 
ing begins about sunset. Hymns intersperse 
the addresses. The crowd charges from time 
to time as the different speakers take their 
turn. 

It sometimes hanpens that when a speaker 
fails to grip the attention. the whole avudi- 
ence melts away leaving the speaker facing 
empty benches with none but his fellow- 
workers to witness his discomfiture. 

Another hymn is sung, the benches are 
again occupied. a new speaker wins and 
ho'’ds the attention, as by apt illustration 
and discourse, with the aid of the Spirit of 
God, he arouses a consciousness of sin 
and calls to repentance and faith in a living 
Saviour. 

Each morning immediately after breakfast 
we assemble the Christians and inquirers for 
B'ble study and prayer and try during the 
campaign to complete some definite course 
of study in the Old or New Testament. The 
incuirers are thus instructed in the Word 
and learn how to pray. 

About eleven o’clock each day we go to 
one of the surrounding villages and preach 
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in the open air for two or three hours, as 
most of the men of this village are willing 
to listen for a couple of hours at the noon- 
day rest from labor. 

During our campaign we can cover all the 
villages within a radius of a few miles. We 
invite all to our evening meetings in the 
neighboring town and interested ones are 
invited to the morning Bible class. 

This plain or variations of it is being 
found in different parts of our field to yield 
substantial results under the blessing of 
God. 

Space will not permit to describe other 
equally successful methods, or the great 
work among students and other classes in 
the cities or the work of organizing congre- 
gations. 


PRAYER FOR HONAN STUDENTS. 


LETTER FROM REv. J. A. SLIMMON. 


Hwaiking Fu North Honan, 
18th, January, 1915. 

We are all working and praying for a 
blessing on the evangelistic campaign among 
students, and see signs of interest among 
them already. But, on the other hand, we 
see signs that the enemy is quite awake to 
what is going on and is doing his best to 
frustrate our efforts. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Mowatt told me of 
special opportunities among students at 
Meng Hsein. Wanting to have a share in 
the good things, I paid him a visit at that 
city, and found that not only bands of young 
students were visiting him day by day, and 
attending the evening meetings. but some of 
the teachers were also showing signs, of in- 
terest and came visiting quite freely. 


But just when things were at their bright- 
est, the enemy made his first move by stir- 
ring up the police to report to the official 
that all-night meetings were being held, 
and hinted that polities were being discus- 
sed. The landlord and both middle men 
were summoned to appear before the Magis- 
trate, and a young student from Hsiu Wu 
Hsien who had taught school in Kai Feng, 
taking an interest in politics there at a time 
when it was very dangerous to do so, and 
had been invited by Mr. Mowatt to help in 
Meng Hsien, took such a serious view of the 
situation that he made his escape at once, 
dropping over the wall of Meng Hsien city 
and going into hiding. 

Word has just come from Mr. Mowatt say- 
ing that further steps have since been taken, 
and all students have been forbidden to at- 
tend the meetings, and it has been found im- 
possible to rent a place for the further meet- 
ings which were looked forward to. 


Now here is where friends at home can 
come to our rescue. There is absolutely no 
doubt but that this onposition comes from 
the devil, those “spiritual powers in high 
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places” that are opposed to all good works, 
and it is just as possible to resist these 
powers at home as it is out here, so I would 
ask that special prayer be offered up for the 
meetings which we are looking forward to 
throughout our field. 

We praise God for the work done in 
Changte city recently, Mr. Goforth’s word 
came home in power to the Christians, and 
that “mighty man of God,” Hu I Chunag, so 
moved the heathen that two hundred of them 
signed cards, or gave in their names and 
addresses, signifying that they were willing 
to be taught more about the Saviour. 


I am trying once more to get premises in 
Ching Hwa, the largest business centre in 
Hwaiking district, with a population about 
the same as Hwaiking city. I have tried on 
several occasions and failed each time, but 
am having another try. It is a most im- 
portant centre, and is the terminous of the 
Peking Syndicate railway line. This also 
needs much prayer, as the people are very 
conservative, not to say “anti-foreign.” 


NEED GCF CHRISTIAN WOMEN. 


The world needs Christian women, pure, 
unselfish, consecrated women who stand firm 
against the spirit of unbelief, of worldliness, 
of greed and of cunning that so soon demo- 
ralizes a people. 

Years ago the sainted daughter of a Christ- 
ian mother went to the home beyond. 

A young man, who knew her but slightly, 
writing of the beautiful soul said: “I thank 
God I ever knew her and for the impress of 
such a life as hers.” 


Dear Christian women, can this be said of 
you? Above all, oh mothers, I plead with 
you to so fill your children’s minds and 
souls with Bible truths and the dear old 
hymns of the ages that there will not be 
left room for doubt and unbelief to enter. 
I plead with you to teach them, more persist- 
ently than ever, that love of self will deaden 
all high impulses and crush every noble as- 
piration. 

This plea comes from the heart of one who 
knows what it means to hear the truth as- 
sailed, and she pleads for those who must 
stem the tide of this great unbelief and un- 
rest that is sweeping our land, that their 
feet may be firmly planted upon the rock of 
salvation and the Bible be the anchor to 
their souls. 


Far away through the vista of many years 
I see a little child Kneeling at a mother’s 
knee. I see a mother’s hands folded on the 
little head and I hear a mother’s’ voice 
pleading, “Heavenly Father, bless, oh bless 
my child.” 

I thank God for that memory, for I was 
that little child and she was—my mother.— 
Presbyterian Standard. 


Vou. 40, No. 4. 


FIRST EXPERIENCES OF HONAN. 
Rey. G. G. Bompas, WEInWwEI, HONAN. 


On the 18th of September, 1914, I boarded 
the west bound train at Wolseley, Sask., 
and started for the far Hast. I think I 
know something now of the way Abraham 
must have felt when he got him out of his 
father’s house and away from his father’s 
country. I knew not whether I was going; 
I was taking a journey on trust. I knew it 
was to a land of promise, and I don’t think 
I was mistaken. 

From Regina to Vancouver I had Rev. and 
Mrs. Duncan McRae for company. And I 
mustn’t forget to mention wee Robert, the 
youngest missionary, I suppose, who ever 
sailed from Canada to China; he was just 
three months old the day after we sailed. 
The McRaes were bound for Kongmoon, 
South China. At Vancouver we fell in with 
four other Canadian missionaries who were 
going to Korea; and so we had quite a plea- 
sant party from there to San Francisco. 


We sailed from ’Frisco, 26th Sept., on the 
good ship Manchuria, an American steamer, 
and soon we were out on the open sea, with 
nothing in sight but sky and water. 

In one sense the Manchuria might be call- 
ed a missionary ship, for there were about 
a hundred missionaries on board. Twenty 
of these were Canadian Presbyterians, some 
returning from furlough, others going out 
for the first time. The other missionaries 
were very largely Americans and a good 
many of them Presbyterians. A finer com- 
pany of people I never met. 

It was like being at-a missionary conven- 
tion; we had a prayer meeting each morn- 
ing at seven, and meetings every afternoon 
at which various tepics were discussed. The 
Sunday morning, I think, was particularly 
impressive; and many of our familiar hymns 
have a deeper meaning fer me now after 
singing them on the ocean. 

The weather was ideal, ail the way from 
San Francisco to Japan, and hardly anyone 
was troubled with sea-sickness. 


After six days on the high seas we came 
to Honolulu, with all its tropical beauty. 
Here we saw stately cocoanut palms and 
trees all in bloom and wonderful hills and 
murmuring sea beaches. I think Honolulu 
would be a delightful place to visit when you 
are on your honeymoon. 

For ten more wonderful days we were out 
on the open sea, with nothing in sight but 
sky and water. I love the ocean. It is so 
wonderful, always the same, and yet always 
changing, with its marvellous sunrises and 
sunsets and the phosphorus glittering in 
the water at night. 

Then we came to Japan, and we had a day 
in each of the three great sea-port towns, 
Yokohama, Kobe and Nagasaki. While in 
Yokohama we took the train up to the capital 
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city, Tokyo, and though we did not see the 
Emperor, we saw the moat and the stone 
wall around his palace. 


Japan was very beautiful and very inter- 
esting, but I must hurry on to China. At 
Nagasaki we had to leave the Manchuria and 
take a Russian ship, which proved to be 
much smaller and not nearly so comfortable. 
We ran into a big storm and nearly every- 
one was sick. A day and a half on the Rus- 
sian ship was long enough for me, although 
I suppose we ought to have been thankful 
for any kind of ship and any kind of weath- 
er, so long, as we were not run down by a 
German cruiser. However, I for one was 
very glad when we reached Shanghai. 


Two days later, 23rd Oct., we took a river 
steamer for Hankow, and had three very 
pleasant days on the Yangtse. We reached 
Hankow on Monday morning just in time 
to catch the train for the north, and all that 
day we were passing through the most in- 
teresting country I ever saw. I suppose 
it seemed more interesting because I knew 
I was getting near the place that was to be 
my new home and the field where my work 
was to be. 

I wish I could tell you all about the funny 
little rice-fields and the water buffaloes and 
the curious-looking grave-yards. A little 
cone shaped mound of earth covers each 
grave, and often they are to be seen right 
in the middle of a field. The bigger the 
wound the more honorable the dead. 

In travelling through a country that you 
know is so densely populated, it seems 
rather strange at first to see so few houses; 
the reason is that the people all live in vil- 
lages, and the villages are nearly all hidden 
with trees. These little groves dot the 
whole face of the country, and besides these 
there are very few trees to be seen except 
around some of the graves. 


About noon we reached the Chi Kung 
mountains (Gee Goong), which mark the 
southern boundary of Honan province. The 
scenery in these mountains, though not so 
grand as in the Canadian Rockies, is almost 
as beautiful. Towering hills and craggy 
gorges, bamboo groves and rippling streams. 

Soon we were out of the hills and into 
the level country again, among the wheat 
fields of Honan, one of the most fertile and 
most densely populated portions of the whole 
world. Most of the summer crops had been 
harvested, we saw a little buckwheat still 
in the fields; some of the threshing floors 
were busy, but the weather had been wet 
and not much work was being done. 


About midnight we crossed the Yellow 
River. Most of the province of Honan lies 
south of the river, as indeed the name Ho- — 
nan indicates; but the part in which the 
Canadian Presbyterian Church has its mis- 
sion lies in an irregular triangle on the 
north side of the river. The chief cities are 
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Changte, towards the north, Hwaiching, in 
the west, and Weihwei, in the centre; and 
our oldest and largest missions are at these 
points. My destination was Weihwei, be- 
cause the Language School, taught by Dr. 
McClure, is held there. 

We reached our station at about one 
o’ciock in the morning, on the 27th of Oc- 
tober, and we found four of the missionaries 
there to meet us. To transfer our trunks 
from the station to the compound they had 
a cart drawn by four animals, an ox between 
the shafts, and a little cow and two donkeys 
ahead. 

After a two-mile walk we reached the com- 
pound, and although it was so late, or rather 
so early, nearly all the missionaries were 
up to welcome us. I don’t think I felt very 
much like a stranger in a strange land, every- 
thing seemed so natural and homelike. And 
yet there were a good many surprises, most 
of them agreeable, in store for me. 


The leaves are off the trees now, and 
things look rather bare and grey, something 
like Saskatchewan does in October, except 
of course the wheat fields. There was rain 
enough this fall to start the wheat, which 
is the winter. crop, and now the whole coun- 
try looks like one great wheat field; but 
when you look closer you see that it is made 
up of little fields, some of them mere garden 
plots, with foot-paths between them. 

Every available foot of ground is used. No 
weeds or rubbish of any kind are to be seen; 
it is ail carefully gathered up to be used as 
fuel. Here and there are sunken cart-roads, 
worn down by traffic and floods: so that in 
the dry season they are used as ecart-roads. 
In flood time, when the rivers overflow 
their banks, they serve as canals. And 
there are people everywhere, people one 
soon becomes fond of. 


The life in the compound is very pleasant 
indeed. Early to bed and early to rise is 
one of our rules, also plain living and high 
thinking. And yet we don’t live too plainly. 
That was one of the surprises I got at first. 
I used to have the notion that rice and tea 
was about all the missionaries had to live 
on out here; but it is not nearly so bad as 
that. We can get different kinds of meat 
and vegetables and fruits that are grown 
right here, and our milk, butter, sugar, ete. 
come from Eng’and and Canada 

On Sunday we all go to the Chinese ser- 
vice in the morning. at half past ten. There 
is a_ self-supporting Chinese congregation 
here, and they have a Chinese pastor of their 
own; but very often the Sunday morning 
service is conducted by one of the mission- 
aries who happens to be home from country 
touring for the day. 


I found the first service I attended very 
impressive, and indeed all the services I 
have been to. To hear the Chinese elders 
pray makes one feel that perhaps we are not 
always as reverent in our prayers as we 
should be. And to hear the children sing 
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some of the hymns makes one feel that it is 
good to be a Christian 

They have a hymn book with about two 
hundred hymns in it, most of them set to 
very familiar tunes, although there are some 
that I never heard before; and I was sur- 
prised to find how well they know them and 
how heartily they sing them. I felt like 
being at church even if I could not under- 
stand anything that was said. 

In the afternoon there are classes held in 
different places and in both languages. In 
the evening, a service in English is held for 
the missionaries, the attendance is made up 
of the women and children, the doctors and 
teachers, and of the evangelists who are in 
over Sunday. I have had to preach at this 
service twice already. Sunday is a very hap- 
py day, but I think I shall enjoy it better 
when I am able to got out and talk to the 
people in their language. 


Did you ever listen to two Chinamen talk- 
ine? How long do you think it would take 
to learn to talk as they do? Before I came 
out here T was afraid that it would be al- 
most impossible; and it still looks like an 
endicss task. But I have already learned a 
few words and I am getting a few more 
every day. By constontiv practising new 
words one becomes familiar with their use 
and soon learns to think in Chinese. Even 
at this early stage in the work I find my- 
self calling things by their Chinese names 
quite naturally, that is, it seems natural to 
me. It might not sevrd very netural to a 
Chinaman, but it will all come right in time. 


Chinese is really a very musical language, 
and I am enjoying the study of it very 
much. Our class meets every morning for 
two hours and a half; there are five of us 
beginning this fall; and we have Dr. McClure 
at one end of the table and a Chinese teacher 
at the other. Between them they keep us 
pretty busy. We read the sentences after 
the teacher and translate them, and practise 
putting Eng‘ish sentences into Chinese. 

For the afternoon work we each have a 
Chinese teacher of our own who cannot 
speak a word of English, so that for two or 
three hours every day we have to speak 
Chinese. 

These teachers must have a great deal of 
patience. The first man I had was a very 
nice fellow, a member of the church and a 
graduate of the school here. We got to be 
great friends; but at the end of the month 
the teachers were all changed around, and 
now I have a middle-aged man with finger- 
nails an inch long. He speaks as if he had 
a bee in his throat, there is a buzz in every 
word he speaks. But he is very polite and 
we are getting along quite nicely. 

Besides the regular lessons set by Dr. Mc- 
Clure, I have read the first chapter of John 
and part of the second. I find it getting 
easier all the time; sometimes I can read a 
whole verse without looking up a single 
word in the dictionary. 


Young People’s Societies 


ONE DAY IN SEVEN 
FOR THE HIGHEST THINGS. 


Y. P. S. Topic for 18th April. 
By Rev. W. M. RocHESTER, D.D. 
(Ezek. 20 : 1-20. Catechism, Q. 69.) 


It is not profitable to give too much atten- 
tion to what is wrong. The mind should 
rather be occupied with what is good. It is 
to our advantage to consider more fully what 
should be put into Sunday than what should 
be put out. It is always wise to give more 
PDE AaE nes to the positive than the nega- 
‘ive, 


If, therefore, we can prepare for ourselves 
a reasonable programme tor the Lord’s Day, 
we shall find that quite a number of other 
questions settle themselves The good al- 
ways displaces the ill. 

If we call to mind the words of the pro- 
phet of Israel,— “If thou turn away thy 
foot from the Sabbath from doing thy plea- 
sure on my holy day; and call the Sabbath 
a delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable; 
and shalt honor him,” we shall see this 
method of dealing with the question illus- 
trated. Our affections being set on new and 
higher things, that which is unworthy, 
beneath the dignity of the day, out of har- 
mony with its spirit or incompatible with 
its purpose, is expelled. The house being 
in another’s possession, the would-be in- 
truder finds no place. 


One Day in Seven. 


The meaning is, of course, that this is a 

time for special attention to the highest 
things. It is not the only time for them. 
The religion which is not good for every 
day is not good for any day. Sunday can- 
not make up tor a week of entire neglect, 
and if we are not interested in the highest 
things during the week, there will be no 
disposition to give them special attention 
on Sunday. If our hearts are not set on 
these matters during the working days, they 
will not be aroused to the quest simply be- 
cause Sunday comes. 


We do right, therefore, when we look 
upon the Lord’s Day as designed specially, 
but not exclusively, to give us opportunity 
to cultivate the things that are worth while 
and to occupy ourselves with pursuits that 
will more fully fit us for the work of life. 


Is this proportion of time too generous 
for such a high purpose? The idea of one 
day in seven has come down to us through 
the ages. It was specified in the Mosaic 
Command and recognized in the institution 
of the Lord’s Day. Physically and industri- 


ally it has been confirmed in experience, 


Any other proportion suggested has been 
found inadequate, as the evidence from the 
history of France assures. 


Experience likewise confirms the fitness 
of this division of time where moral well- 
being is considered. It is a trite saying 
that in the life of those nations where the 
Lord’s Day has been best observed the 
things that are worth while, character and 
influence, liberty and prosperity, have fiour- 
ished most. 


Reason points the same way, as we con- 
sider the reiative value of things temporal 
and spiritual. Granting the Philosopher’s 
statement that the greatest thing in the 
world is man, and the greatest thing in man 
is mind, is the sacrifice in time too great 
when one day in seven is set apart for spe- 
cial devotion to spiritual interests? Let us 
not think so, nor grudge that proportion. 
Let no one divide the day between the Sse- 
cular and the sacred, since to the former we 
give six days. 

Is it not unreasonable that there should 
be such a clamor as is often heard for 
liberty to impose upon Sunday our week 
day pleasures and occupations, whose intru- 
sion would defeat the object for which the 
day has been given? 

In leaving these things out of Sunday, we 
are not saying they are wrong in them- 
selves, nor are we putting them out of life. 
No! We say merely that they are out of 
place and are simply deferred to another 
time. They are kept in abeyance only. 

It is to be observed, however, that even 
the best things become wrong when out of 
place. Even so high an exercise as prayer 
may be wrong when it supplants an emin- 
ent duty, such as benevolence or prompt 
interference against wrong. So our woridly 
occupations whether of pleasure or of work 
are wrong when they take the place—on the 
Lord’s Day—of those pursuits for which the 
day was designed and which find on that 
day their special opportunity. 


The Highest Things. 

These words constitute a rebuke to the use 
of that time-worn phrase as applied to 
Sunday conduct, “I see no harm in it.” 
Harmlessness is a standard altogether too 
low. it is most unworthy of those in repute 
for highmindedness. 

Specially is the standard thus expressed to 
be censured when in many instances it is 
very plain that the power of discernment 
has not been cultivated, and “seeing no 
harm in a thing” is, therefore, no guarantee 
that there is no harm in it. 


Leaving that aside, however, let us re- 
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member that “doing” not “not doing” is the 
standard set for us. Not what we are not, but 
what we are counts. Sunday conduct should, 
therefore, be unquestionably good, and we 
need not be content with either the positive 


or the comparative. The superlative should 
be our aim. . 


This high purpose we cherish in other re- 
lations, why not in these? If one chooses 
to excel in study or in physical attainment 
or professional capacity why not in the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day? 


Is there no place here for the motto “Ex- 
celsior’? The bane of life not infrequently 
is that the good supplants the better and 
the best. There is grave need, therefore, to 
arouse aspiration for an ideal Sunday. “I’ll 
find a way or make it,” said a great man. 
Let us find or make place for the highest 
things on Sunday. 


The rule thus suggested—when consider- 
ed in the breach rather than in the obser- 
vance—brings under review many unbecom- 
ing habits respecting Sunday,—such as 
lounging; occupying the day with the ordi- 
nary, Or worse, the Sunday newspaper or 
other frivolous literature; the spending the 
day in outdoor life only, participating in 
such sports as goif, baseball, etc. 

The Highest Things suggested by Scrip- 
ture. Here is found a great wealth of sug- 
gestion, the Bible being a manual for Sun- 
day observance, as well as for weekly con- 
duct. The following passages are suggested: 
Psalm 122;—Psalm 105;—Proverbs 4 : 7;— 
Matthew 6 : 33;—Exodus 28 : 1-11;—Deute- 
ronomy 6 : 6-9;—Phillipians 4 : 8-9;—Gala- 
tians 5 : 22-23;—-Matthew 6 : 1-10—and, on 
the other side, read Amos 8 : 2;—Nehemiah 
iS 2.2L5-L6; 


The Highest Things Practically 
Expressed. 


It is not a good thing to multiply rules as 
to Sunday conduct. Broad principles serve 
better for the purpose of direction; nor is 
it wise to enumerate at any length distinct 
duties, the larger occupations should rather 
be emphasized. Consider the following: 


Worship. 


It is needful that we “come apart for a 
while,” as the Saviour directed his disciples. 
The exercise of private worship should be 
cultivated. 


Nor must we “forsake the assembling of 
ourselves together, as the manner of some 
is.’ Public worship is as important as 
private. Both have their place. It is as 
some one says, “the highest exercise of the 
human soul.” 


Think of the effect of it upon character. 
Consider ite influence in life. HEx-President 
Taft recently told the people of the United 
States that he saw no hope for the main- 
tenance of free institutions in that land un- 
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less the good old habit of church attendance 
was restored. 


Home Life. 


It is the Sabbath that makes real home 
life possible. Parents should plan for the 
utmost in this direction on Sunday. Young 
people should make the most of its hours 
and defer to it other entertainment or invi- 
tation. Lord Russell, Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, said that his most grateful memories 
of Sunday were associated with home life. 


Reading. 


Recently, in speaking of Sunday baseball, 
a priest declared that there were a thousand 
young men in his parish not one of whom 
could read. How sad! 


And yet it is a sadder spectacle to see so 
many young men and women who can read 
but who don’t. 


What stores for the mind and enrichment 
of the soul could be secured by giving atten- 
tion to reading on Sunday. 


In addition to the Book of Books, the 
books accessible and appropriate are legion. 
Young people do not know what they miss 
both in profit and pleasure if this is leit 
out of Sunday life. 


Benevolence. 


What opportunity comes on Sunday of re- 
membering “the other man”! This is the 
day to visit the sick, to get the homeless 
into our homes, to become acquainted with 
the poor and needy, to visit the hospital, to 
teach, to comfort or to heal, or whatever 
gift it may be possible for us to exercise. 
Study the example of Jesus. 


How we spend the day is at once a testi- 
mony to what we are and a sure prophecy 
of what we shall be. 


A man came to one of our Western cities on 
a Saturday evening, and on Sunday morning 
was about to arise, but remembering it was 
Sunday in Canada, and that there would 
be no moving pictures or theatres to en- 
gage his attention and occupy his time, he 
resigned himself to inglorious slumber for 
the balance of the day. No doubt, when re- 
ferring to the Canadian Sunday, he indulged 
in strong epithets. 

There was, however, nothing wrong with 
the day. The trouble in this instance was 
with the man. Light is sometimes very 
painful to the eye, but the fault is not with 
the light, but with the eye. So in this case 
the man had apparently quite lost the capa- 
city for higher things. It is an inexorable 
law that talents not used are taken away. 
What hope is there for anyone who has lost 
the desire for the highest things? On the 
other hand he whose heart is thus fixed has 
his future assured. Character and influence 
are his and, not the least of all, to him comes 
happiness and with him hope abides. 


Vou. 40;.No.. 4. 


THE BIBLE THE WORLD’S SUPREME 
BOOK. 


Y. P. S. Topie for 25 April. 
By Pror: R. E. Wetsu, D.D., MONTREAL. 
(Deut. VI. 1—9. Catechism Q. 70, 71.) 


Take first an external view-point, and 
then test it by its contents and qualities, 
and the Bible is proved to be the World’s 
Supreme Book. 

In translations and circulation it far out- 
distances every other book. Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress is understood to be translated 
in little over one hundred languages; the 
‘Imitatio Christi’ of Thomas A. Kempis in 
some forty, and Shakespeare in twenty- 
seven tongues. 

Holy Scripture, counting portions as well 
as complete Bibles, is in over six hundred 
(600) languages, 456 versions being found 
in the list of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. ; 


It is eminently translatable beyond other 
writings. Hebrew is simple and direct in 
form, and most of the Old Testament goes 
easily into other tongues. The Greek of 
the New Testament, as scholars have re- 
cently shown, was the vernacular of daily 
life, literally the “vulgar tongue” or coi- 
mon speech of the people. 

But it is translatable chiefly for another 
and deeper reason, that in the main it 
deals with common human instincts, with 
passions, moral battles, and heart-cries as 
elemental and universal as running brooks, 
tears and kisses, love and death. 

“Mankind may have a thousand tongues, 
but it has only one heart, and that heart 
understands one language—the whole world 
over—the language of Divine love.” 

The translation of great masterpieces of 
human literature like those of Dante and 
Shakespeare has been compared to “the 
wrong side of a piece of tapestry, the sharp 
outlines vanished, the clear, bright colours 
blurred.” But so close do the Gospels come 
home to humanity in homespun that they 
retain their virtues when cast in other 
forms of human speech. They are to be 
had in every language, foreign or Indian, 
living or dead, found in Canada. 


“Yet never the Story may tire us, 
First graven in symbols of stone, 
Rewritten on scrolls of papyrus 
And parchment, and scattered and blown 
By the winds of the tongues of all nations, 
Like a litter of leaves wildly whirled 
Down the rack of a hundred translations 
From the earliest lisp of the world.” 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


In circulation the Bible far outnumbers 
every other book. The output last year was 
about twenty-eight million (28,000,000)— 
nearly nine millions by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, as many more by 
other Bible Societies on the continent of 
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Europe and America, and ten millions by 
private publishing firms. 

At a recent meeting of book-publishers in 
Chicago it was announced that for every 
volume of the “six best-sellers” issued each 
year, a car-load of Bibles is published. In 
the ‘Everyman’s’ library the New Testament 
outstrips every other volume in sale. 


The Koran of the Mohammedans and the 
sacred book of the Buddhists, the ‘Tripi- 
taka, have a comparatively small output. 
An edition of each of these books was re- 
cently published, by Moslems in India and 
by Buddhists in Japan, in exact imitation 
in binding and appearance of the trans- 
lated Bible, so as to compete with it in cir- 
culation. 


Coming next to its contents and qualities, 
the Bible is supreme as a document of the 
soul. The ‘Confessions’ of St. Augustine and 
of Tolstoi, Bunyan, and Samuel Ruther- 
ford’s Letters, are chief among the few 
books in which the human soul has un- 
bosomed itself and given a faithful record 
of deepest ferment and conflict, lapses and 
victories: 

But none of them compares with the 
Bible in this respect. It strikes all the 
chords of the human heart, speaks the lan- 
guage of every emotion, every mood and 
tense of the soul, exhibits every temptation 
and human tie—fear, shame, anxious care, 
poignant sorrow, love and friendship, peace 
through Divine pardon, hope, and the joy 
of victorious hallelujahs. 


It is supreme as a revelation of God as well 
as of the human heart. Without being a text- 
book of scientific history, it presents his- 
tory from the religious standpoint and 
trains us to see God in other great move- 
ments of human history, working out His 
purposes through all mortal strife. 

In its records we see God educating and 
leading a race through imperfections by 
means of providential dealings and by 
prophets and inspired psalmists and apos- 
tles. It is a revelation in a process of re- 
demption, and through fellow-men moved 
by the Holy Spirit. 

It is the great classic of religious experi- 
ence, and it has unique power to stimulate 
kindred moral and spiritual experiences in 
us after our own type of life. 

Its sixty-six books have an inner unity 
that binds them into one—the manifesta- 
tion of the moral character and law of God 
and His purpose of grace unto the egstab- 
lishment of His kingdom. 


Above all, it is the presentation which 
it gives of the supreme Life, of the Person 
of Jesus Christ, that makes it the supreme 
book. He is its pivot; to Him its history 
converges and from Him its apostolic mis- 


sion and classics of Christian experience 
radiate. 


A greater book cannot be written because 
a greater Life cannot be lived. It ig the 
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medium by which we come face to face 
with the Saviour of sinners and the Lord 
of all, and with which the Holy Spirit 
bears witness in our hearts that He is the 
living Word. 

Love is its supreme message, and love is 
the ‘greatest thing in the world. No sen- 
tence in human speech, no idea that ever 
entered the human mind, equals John III, 
16, ‘God so loved the world,’ etc.—none 
with such five universals as God, the world, 
love, whosoever, life eternal. 


In Canada, lately, an Italian immigrant, 
when offered an Italian Bible, objected that 
there was no cross stamped on the cover. 
“No,” was the answer, “but if you read the 
book, you will find the cross inside.’ That 
is itS secret. 

The Four Gospels would not fill a single 
issue of the London ‘Times,’ yet they en- 
shrine the wisdom and great news that 
never grow stale. The Holy Spirit has set 
His seal upon the supremacy of its mes- 
sage by the confirming word He speaks in 
our hearts. 

The Bible is supreme also as an instru- 
ment of soul-culture. For devotional use it 
is the best Book of Common Prayer and 
Book of Praise. Matthew Henry composed 
a book of prayers entirely in Bible quota- 
tions. Prothero’s ‘Psalms in Human Life’ 
shows how many notable men and women, 
often in great crises, have drawn upon the 
Psalter for the word for the heart’s need. 

It is specially interesting, and it forms a 
good course of Bible studies, to trace our 
Lord’s favourite reading in the Old Testa- 
ment—Deuteronony, Psalms, Isaiah, ete. 
There He found nourishment for His spirit 
under temptation and on the cross, and 
we can quicken our souls likewise. 

The Church has always recovered lost 
power and light by returning, as in the 
Reformation and the Methodist revival, to 
founts of Holy Scripture. 


As a missionary book the Bible is su- 
preme. There is missionary promise in the 
later prophets, Isaiah, Jonah, etc. The Gos- 
pels and the Acts show the beginning of 
missions, and the Epistles are mostly cor- 
respondence between apostolic missionaries 
and native churches and pastors. 

And the Bible is the great ally of all 
Protestant missions. It is a pioneer, often 
the advance-agent, going ahead into coun- 
tries closed to missionaries and delivering 
its own message to men, as in Tibet, Ne- 
paul, ete. 

Native churches under persecution have 
kept alive when they had the translated 
Scriptures, as in Madagascar, whereas those 
that lacked the Bible, as of old in Formosa 
and Japan under Jesuit influence, were 
extirpated by persecution. And it is the 
text-book for the instruction of the native 
churches. 


Finally, as literature the Bible is supreme 
among books. Translations have often laid 
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the foundations of a national language— 
Recal! Luther’s Bible as the standard of 
German, Wycliffe’s and Coverdale’s in Eng- 
land. 


Songs of patriotism, war, victory and 
piety, dramas of tragic experience (Job), 
biographical impressions, moral wisdom, 
different kinds of compositions, unite in 
making the Bible the best literature in the 
world. And it has woven itself into the 
great books of many lands and ages. 

Altogether it is the most living of books, 
and the most life-giving. 


“THE JOYS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE.” 
Y. P. S. Topie for 2nd May. 
REV. HUGH MCFARLANE, B.A. 
(I Peter 1 1-12. Catechism, Q. 72.) 


If we would understand this passage, it is 
necessary that we keep in mind two things. 

(1) The Epistle was written to young 
Christians—not necessarily young in age but 
young in faith. They hadn’t two thousand 
years of Christian ancestry behind them, as 
we have (1: 18). They had been converted 
to Christianity but a fuw years be.ore, and 
from a mode of life that permitted all 
sorts of self-indulgence (1 : 14). However, 
they were real Christians. They had the 
root of the matter in them. Peter calls 
them the elect, and he means that although 
young in the faith, yet they had come into 
a full knowledge of Christ Jesus (1 : 1, 
2: 9-10). They knew what Christ may mean 
to a human soul. 


(2) We must remember that the Hpistle 
was written at a time when these young 
Christians were enduring great trials and 
persecutions for Christ’s sake.’ At the name 
of Nero we all shudder. It is quite probable 
that it was during the reign of this terrible 
tyrant that the Epistle was written. 

He not only harried these early followers 
of Christ to prison and to death (4 : 15-16), 
but history tells us that he encouraged his 
governors to do the same. The governor in 
Asia Minor in which these young converts 
lived, in order to gain royal favor, was quite 
likely just cruel in his persecutions—per- 
haps even more so—than the Emperor him- 
self. 

It was thus to people young in the faith 
and at the same time to people enduring 
untold suffering for the sake of that faith 
that Peter wrote. 


In (1: 3-9) the Apostle writes about the 
great Gospel that had come to them. As we 
read it, we find that joy forms an important 
part of that Gospel. After speaking of sal- 
vation he says (1: 6), ‘““‘Wherein ye greatly 
rejoice.” Also (1 8) believing in Christ 
they “rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory.” 


Vou. 40, No. 4. 


And let us not forget that this joy, this 
rejoicing of the Christian is a great deep 
reality. It is only as we experience it that 
we begin to realize how really deep it is. 
It isn’t just fun and merriment. It isn’t the 
same thing as the exhilarating giow that 
comes through exciting play or sport. It is 
far decper than that. 

It doesn’t mean the sense of satisfaction 
that comes through hearing a wonderful 
piece of music or gazing upon a beautiful 
piece of Art. It is tar deeper than that. 

And so as We think about the joy of the 
Christian life, let us not torget that we are 
deal.ng with something—not superticial, but 
something that is at the very heart of 
things. We are pondering one of the most 
important of all realities. 

The Source of Christian Joy. 

Peter tells us that Christian joy has a 
threefold source—God, the resurrection of 
Christ, the inheritance reserved in heaven 
(1: 3-4). 

Joy with such a source is always steady 
in its flow. In the vicinity of a certain old 
Ontario town, there is a great ravine. Per- 
haps the little stream that always flows 
along its bottom, and empties in the distant 
lake, at times becoming a wild.and rushing 
cataract, has worn away the banks and made 
the mighty valley so broad and deep. 

At any rate in this valley, so the towns- 
folk say, for generations there have been in- 
dications of a vast oil deposit in the earth 
below. Prospectors have tried in vain to 
discover it. The valley has been bored with 
wells innumerable. Now and then oil has 
been tound, but not in payinZ quantities. 

Not so very long ago, a weil was bored 
and suddenly the oil gushed forth—a trem- 
endous stream. Great was the rejoicing in 
the town. But alas! the flow lasted only a 
day or so. It wasn’t steady. 

And so it has been with ail the other wells 
and there are scores of them. For a little 
while the oil will flow, and then it ceases. 
The great reservoir below that would give 
an endless steady flow is not yet found. 

But THE WELL—the well of the oil of 
gladness that has its source in the God of 
aul the ages is always steady in its flow. 

See how it works out in practice. The 
young Christians to whom Peter wrote were 
being put to grief in manifold trials. Yet 
through it all they could still rejoice with 
joy unspeakable. 

Anyone can be happy when the sun is 
shining in the meadows, when the grass is 
green and the hills and dales are filled with 
flowers, when the birds are singing. But 
when the sun is hidden behind the gloom, 
when the clouds come back after it has 
ceased to rain, then it is that the Christian 
joy is steady in its fiow. It does not fail. 

These warring times cast a pall of gloom 
about us. The lilies of France are dipped 
in blood again. The soil of little Belgium 
reeks with human gore. The sons of Brit- 
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ain are bleeding in the trenches and dying 
on the open field. 

But the Christian puts his trust in God. 
In spite of the ghastly spectacle his joy is 
steady in its flow. “There’s One above 
sways the harmonious mystery of the world 
even better than prime-ministers.” The God 
of all will see justice done at last 

In yet more simple ways do we see the 
perennial stream of the Christian’s joy. He 
may be misunderstood by those about him, 
the very ones that he wants to help and 
serve. He may be misunderstood by his 
friends or disliked because he does his duty 
in the face of wrong. He may have false 
motives imputed to him even wnen most 
diligent in his Master’s work. But he has 
the inward joy that comes through trust in 
God. In spite of all, he faces life in a spirit 
of quiet calm. A song is within his soul 
because the joy is steady in its flow. 

But let us go another step and look at a 
second source of joy. The centre of Christ- 
ian taith is the empty tomb and the risen 


Christ. What joy in the Haster message! 
Through Christ death has _ lost its 
power. Rather there is no such thing as 


death to those who live in Him. The same 
God that raised up Jesus will also quicken 
our mortal bodies by His Spirit, that we too 
may live. 

In the hey-day of life we may not feel the 
need of the Easter message. But when the 
three score years and ten are past, it’s differ- 
ent. On the way down through the valley 
of the shadow what joy to know that Christ 
has conquered death—that the tom bis emp- 
ty and He is risen. 


Here is a mother and a father. The high- 
est instincts of their souls have made them 
yearn tor a littie one. And now they hoid 
the new born babe within their arms. Into 
their hearts there wells up the great deep 
parent love 

Then the little one is taken away. These 
twu dear folk can’t solve the mystery. But 
they see God in Christ conquering death. 
The One who said, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me,’ now risen, glorified, will 
receive their little one. What a_ simple 
faith! But it brings into a broken heart a 
joy unspeakable. 


Then there is the Third Source of Joy. 


Peter makes it very attractive. He speaks 
of “an inheritance incorruptible and unde- 
filed and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
Heaven.” That sounds good! Paul puts it 
thus. “Henceforth there is laid up for me 
the crown of righteousness which the Lord, 
the righteous judge, shall give me at that 
day.” 

Put the two together—a crown of righte- 
ousness, an inheritance incorruptible. 

We have been told that virtue is its own 
reward. Does it work? Does virtue bring 
with it, in the doing of it, the joy for which 
we yearn? No, it doesn’t. If beyond there 
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is no Father’s house, then there is little left 
but black pessimism and despair. This old 
world has so much of sin and darkness in 
it that we can’t be really happy. Our joy 
at best can only be in part, as is our know- 
ledge. 

But yonder our joy will be made complete. 
After we have fought the good fight, after 
we have finished the course and kept the 
faith He will present to us an inheritance 
incorruptible. The assurance of such a 
future makes us rejoice greatly with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. 


“WHY I AM PROUD OF MY 
DENOMINATION.” 


Y. P. S. Topie for May 9. 
By Rey. ALEX. MAc@ILLivRay, D.D. 


(Rev. 3 7-13. Catechism 73, 74). 

A man without a church may not be 
considered as badly off as the man with- 
out a country, but as a matter of fact and 
of experience, if he only knew it, he is 
much worse oit. 

To have a churech—in the true sense of 
the term—is to have not only a hope but 
an inheritance for the life that now is and 
for that which is to come. 

Just as every individual should have 
some land that is for him of every land 
the brightest and best,—and in that land 
a particular spot,—‘‘A dearer, sweeter spot 
than all the rest’—that land his coun- 
try and that spot his home;—so _ to 
every one there ought to be a branch of 
the Christian Church, precious above all 
other branches, and a particular church 
home dearer and sweeter than any other. 

Not that the individual is to esteem 
other denominations and other churches 
less, but because he ought to esteem and 
love his own denomination and his own 
church home more. 

We of the Presbyterian household of be- 
lievers have good giound for being proud 
of our Denomination, and thankful for it: 


(1) For its sound evangelical Biblical 
Doctrine and Teaching. With it the one 
supreme and final authority is the Word 
of God. The question touching faith and 
practice is, “What saith the Scripture?” 
The one unerring, unalterable guide and 
exemplifier is The Lord Jesus Christ. 


(2) We are proud of our Presbyterian 
Denomination—and thankful for it—on 
account of the things for which it stands 
and upon which it insists;—e: g. liberty of 
conscience to the individual;—the right of 
the individual to read and examine the 
Divine word for cneself;—freedom of ac- 
cess to the Father through the mediation 
of the Son without intervention or hin- 
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drance on the part of any priest or eccle- 
siastic;—the maintenance and promotion 
of education on a moral basis;—the civil 
liberty and personal rights of the hum- 
biest citizen. 


(3) We are proud of our Denomination— 
and thankful for it—for what it has 
attempted and achieved. 


It has ever been true to the Master’s 
great Commission, “Go ye into all the 
into all the world anA preach the gospel 
to every creature.” 


In the fulfilment of this mission it has 
been careful to keep the light of the Gos- 
pel burning and shining brightly at home, 
and to this end it has gladly given men 
and money that these professing allegiance 
to the doctrines and principles of Presby- 
terianism, no matter how few or how far 
removed, should enjoy that form of 
divine service and teaching that they 
found most helpful, and that they prize. 


In our own great land the pioneers of 
the Presbyterian Church have kept pace 
with the picueers who subdued the forests, 
broke up the prairie and built the rail- 
ways. 


Its foreign missionaries are to be found 
on every continent and in every climate, 
and the high ideal has been held forth that 
as much should be given for the propaga- 
tion and maintenance of the Gospel abroad 
as at home. 


(4) Finally, we ought to be proud of our 
Presbyterian Denomination—and thankful 
for it—for the good that came to us 
through its teaching. It was in its Sun- 
day Schools that the truths we were taught 
at home were supplemented by the teaching 
of consecrated men and women. It was in 
its churches that we learned to join in the 
public worship of the Almighty and where 
we found the counsel and comfort that 
strengthened for daily service. 


It was our Denomination that opened 
wide before us the door of service through 
which the humblest can pass to the enjoy- 
ment of oportunities for the helping of 
one’s kind and the honoring of one’s Lord 
and Master. 


In the Sabbath School, Christian En- 
deavor Society and in other organizations 
of the Church there has been afiorded 
scope for the exercise and development of 
the religious faculty. 


For the giving of that service, for the 
social, moral and spiritual uplift of the 
community, it only needs a little reflection 
to convince anyone that within our own 
branch of the Christian Church are to be 
found such privileges as ought to meet the 
needs and satisfy the ambitions of anyone 
desirous of knowing the way of life and 
making his contribution to the betterment 
ef the world. 
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ROBERT BROWNING’S SAUL. 
Y. P. S. Literary Topic for April. 
By RE&y. RoBert W. NoORwWoOop. 


Of all the magnificent failures lamented 
by a poet’s song, the tragedy of Saul stands 
preeminent and supreme! 

Saul—the mighty, the lovable, the glorious, 
is one of the most appealing of the dramatis 
personae of tragic story. In him the ele- 
ments of personal charm, human interest, 
individual power, success and failure meet. 
‘Of kings none is more kingly. He moves 
across the years a great, lonely, passionate 


soul. His moods are many, reflecting life 
from every angle. He is like one of his 
own “male-sapphires” glistening on his 


crown, and loves or hates with a limitless 
majesty. He will not be neutral. 


The fate of such a man is written among 
the planets. He is ordained to fight for or 
against God, according to his mood. His 
character is made up of contradictions and 
opposites; he will laugh in the morning, rail 
when it is noon, and weep with the coming 
of the stars. 


He is not to be judged by common stand- 
ards, for his values are created by his mo- 
ment’s self; hence the inevitableness of the 
tragic touch on his life, and David’s lament 
for him is the saddest and tenderest of 
elegies: 

“Weep. O Judah! 
Grieve, O Israel! 
On thy heights are the slain; 
How are the mighty fallen!” 


The story of Saul is written on the scrolls 
of two Princes of song—the first a Shepherd 
of Bethlehem, the second a Prophet of the 
19th Century. 


Never was a personality more tenderly 
treated by a singer than is Saul at the hands 
of both David and Browning. In either case 
love is the. dominant note of the song, and 
the character of the King lives and throbs 
with all that is vital and-human. How the 
frailties of the man are misted over by the 
breath of David! He is forgiven by the poet 
whose business is to proclaim earth’s immor- 
talities—not its failures; and when a poet 
pardons, nothing further is to be said. 


How, too, the misting processes are evid- 
ent in Browning’s treatment of Saul! From 
the moment that David “entered and was 
not afraid’ of the presence of the silent 
King—‘drear and stark, blind and dumb’— 
to his departure from the re-awakened soul 
of Saul, the reader of Browning’s poem is 
loving the son of Kish as David loved him. 


Saul is the “Twice Forgiven;” for between 
the far-divided centuries two of the world’s 
greatest lyrists have uttered his absolution. 

Why? The answer to this question is a 
secret for the lover and student of poetry. 


The poet is such because he can see, hear, 
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and feel the Infinite in things, events, and 
persons. By this canon David and Brown- 
ing, in their judgment of Saul, are estab- 
lished among the bards. They are not mere 
writers of history. 

It is the business of the historian to pre- 
sent facts, account for them, and show their 
influence on the present world-order; then 
comes the poet, and from those facts pion- 
eers paths into the souls of men, and of 
these paths builds highways in desert places 
for pilgrim feet to tread. 

It is the office of the poet to praise—not 
to bury—Cesar; to praise him for that which 
is transcendent and divine, despite lean 
Cassius and misled Brutus. Poetry is the 
handmaid of divinity, knowing only that 
which is of the eternal, hence the deathless- 
ness of all true song. 


Saul is the “Twice Forgiven.” To poster- 
ity he no longer appears in the habit thrown 
over him by the hand of history, but in the 
purple majesty of his ample nature as seen, 
understood, and loved by David and Robert 
Browning. Enough—if they loved him, 
since their love springs from the recognition 
of some far grandeur, some Promethean 
flame, some blending of the cosmic harm- 
Onies, in the vast and unmeasured reaches 
of his mind. 

A nature like Saul’s was doomed to suffer 
at the hand of his chroniclers, who, doubt- 
less, were influenced by the need of pressing 
the claim of the Priest Party upon the alle- 
giance of a people temperamentally suscep- 
tible to the influence of Canaanitish Nature- 
Worship. 

For this party the external setting of 
Saul’s tragedy supplied a picturesque and 
striking moral; despite genius, daring, mili- 
tary prowess and royal power, he is lost who 
withstands the authority of Holy Church. 

Hence the hiatus in the historic version 
of Saul’s life and death that fails to account 
for the transformation of a prophet, a poet, 
a statesman, a king, a hero, into a madman 
mouthing his blasphemies against the Most 
High! 

Therefore to David and Browning we turn 
for the true reading of the riddle, and in 
each instance we find a smile through tears, 
and a paean through the solemn threnody; 
for they loved him. 

Note this truth, and stress it again and 
again and yet again in your future study 
of Saul whom a shepherd king of olden days 
and a prophet bard of recent years forgave. 


“Men can be happy amidst pain, poverty 
and privation of every kind, so long as they 
have an exalted object to live for, which 
rouses all their energies, and draws out all 
their best affections. But they cannot pos- 
sibly be happy amidst frivolity and ease, 
ignoble sloth and degrading selfishness.” 


Life and Work 


THE ELDER’S VISIT. 
By ARCHIBALD MCELROY, EDMONTON, 


For the Record:— 

“Speakin’ o’ honorariums,”’ Wider Macleary 
was saying to the pale sufferer on the bed, 
as I entered the hospital ward, “reminds me 
o’ what an Irish toon cooncillor once said 
at a meetin’ anent the grantin’ o’ yin tae a 
retirin’ public sairvent;—‘Before ye deefi- 
nitely decide on the maitter—he remairked— 
‘wad it no’ be weel tae fin’ oot whether or 
no’ the body can play on’t?’”’ 

The sick man laughed heartily, which was 
probably the end the Elder had in view. 

“Ay, ay,” said Macleary, turning to me his 
large, round, good-humoured face, as I drew 
in my chair to the other side of the bed, 
“a lauch dis a body guid,—man, its like 
meedicine tae the troubled hert. 

“i’m in fine form, the noo,” he continued, 
“for I hae been awa’ spendin’ a bit vacation 
at the Coast. I did na’ hear o’ oor freen 
bein’ laid aside tae I got back. 

“Did I ever tell ye, Nat,” (again turning 
to the bed) “o’ the Dunfermline man that 
gaed on a vacation, an’ cam’ back sayin’ 
that a’ wint vera weel, only he lost his lug- 
Zage.” 

“Lost yer luggage,” said the 
“hooever did that happin? ” 

“Oh,” said Donald,—‘‘the bottie broke.” 

Again there was laughter, which extend- 
ed to the neighbouring beds; and, already, 
the patient was looking brighter. 

It may here be said that the patient— 
Nathaniel Webster—was a missionary cate- 
chist, labouring in a remote district of 
Southern Alberta, from whence he was 
brought up to the city to undergo an opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Macleary had long been interested in 
the young man, and, as we have seen, he 
hastened to pay him a visit, immediately on 
his reaching home. I noticed the edge of 
an envelope peeping out from under the 
pillow, from which I concluded that the 
good old man’s sympathy, as was usual with 
him, bad taken a practical turn. 

“An’ noo, Maister Nat,” he resumed, in a 


neebors, 


kindly tone, “Ye maunna’ lay this afleection 
ower much tae hert. It’s a maitter for great 
thankfu’ness that ye hae pu’d through the 
operation; an’ man, ye’ll sune be on ye’r 
feet again, 

“These bit set-backs whiles come tae us a’ 
tae show us the frailties o’ oor frame. Tae 
the believer they work oot unspeakable 
guid; he feels drawn vera near tae his 
God; an’ rises frae his cooch stren’thened, 
an’ rejoicin’, tae tak’ up the work again, 
afresh,” 

“Yes,” said Webster, “He has certainly 
helped me wonderfully, made my bed soft, 
and given me ‘songs in the night.’ He has, 
also, I think, humbled me, and shown me 
what an unworthy servant I have been, and 
how much more I might have done when I 
had the precious blessings of health and 
strength. 

“All that comforts me is that, although 
by no means learned or accomplisaed, I 
have earnestly endeavoured to warn the 
people amongst whom I laboured, and to 
preach to them the old-fashioned Gospel of 
Salvation through the Biood that was shed. 

“Perhaps it is well that I am not educated 
in the problems of Higher Criticism, or 
modern thought, so, I just keep on sure and 
certain ground, exhorting to faith and hope. 

“Weel, man, an’ is’nt it a’ comprehended 
in that’? said Macleary, emphatically. “Ye’r 
Miss is ye’r maircy, sae tar as these new- 
fangled notions are consairned; they only 
lead tae confusion; an’ their promoters ’l] 
be confoonded, in time. Let us pray it may 
come tae them afore its ower late. 

“As quaint auld Thomas Fuller writes:— 
‘Show me not the sairmon, but show me the 
souls convairted thereby. He will mak’ but 
puir music, who hath the eenstrument an’ 
the fiddlestick, but nane o’ the rosin’ o’ the 
Gospel,’ ” 

“Conteenue on, Nat, on the auld, weel- 
trodden paths, takin’ ye’r flock alang wi’ 
ye; an’ God hasna’ spoken by His faithfw’ 
prophets, nor will Christ’s blessed words 
hold guid, if they dinna’ lead ye’ an’ them 
tae the Kingdom come, 

“They that are busy hewin’ oot for their: 
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sel’s new paths, will either a’ thegether miss 
the mairk, or else they ’ll hae tae turn recht- 
aboot, an’ gang awa’ back tae whar they 
started frae. Ye min’ John 14 : 6,—‘‘Jesus 
saith unto him, I am the way, the truth, 


an’ the life: nae man cometh unto the 
Faither, but by Me.” 
“An’ noo, ma freen, guid-bye; an’ may 


God bless ye, an’ restore ye sune tae yer 
wark. It has mony disappointments, an’ 
the pey’s no’ big; but dinna’ forget that 
ye’r in pairtnership wi’ Himsel’—the King 0’ 
Kings, an’ Lord o’ lords; no on:y a son, 
for there’s mony a son that’s no’ a pairtner 
in his faither’s firm; but His faithfu’ work- 
ers are baith sons an’ pairtners.” 

Nathaniel, much cheered, could on!y mur- 
mur his thanks for the visit. But Mac- 
leary cou:d not take his final leave without 
the cracking of another joke. Turning on 
his heel, the humorous twinkle again came 
into his eye. 

“Speakin’ o’ the sma’ salary, Nat, did ye 
ever hear o’ the lass that was consolin’ wi’ 
her sweetheart on his puir wages? 

“Hoo can they expeck ye” said she “tae 
lead a sober, conseestent life on fourteen 
shillin’ a week”? 

“Believe me, Maggie,” he replied, “it’s the 
on'y kin’ o’ life a body can lead on that 
money.” 

The sisters and nurses joined in the merri- 
ment this time, and we left the inmates of 
the ward in the best of cheer. 

As Macleary and I walked together for a 
few blocks along the way, he spoke in ap- 
preciative terms of the sick catechist, and of 
the work he was trying to accomplish. “The 
root o’ the maitter’s in him” he affirmed, as 
we parted at the corner of a street—‘“‘an’ I’m 
greatly mistaken if he ’ll no’ be used by God 
tae guid purpose in the furtherance o’ His 
cause.” 

As I made my way homewards, I could 
not help reflecting on how the face of a 
good man is like the sun of a system, beam- 
ing warmth and gladness to every heart; 
and on how easy it is for one benevolent be- 
ing to diffuse pleasure around him; and 
how truly is a kind heart a fountain of 
gl.dn ss, making everything in its vicinity 
to fr.shen into smiles. 

As the author of the “Compleat Angler” 
wrote from “under the cool shade of a 
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honeysuckle hedge’;—‘“Lord, what music 
hast thou provided for the saints in heaven, 


when thou affordest men such fellowship on 
earth!” 


“BILLY” SUNDAY ON THE BIBLE. 


Twenty-odd years ago, with the Holy 
Spirit as my guide, I entered at the portico 
of Genesis and went into the art gailery of 
the Old Testament, where, on the wall, hung 
the pictures of Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Hlijah, David, Daniel, and other 
famous prophets of old. 


Then I passed into the music room of the 
Psaims, where the Spirit swept the keyboard 
of my being, where every reed and pipe in 
God’s great organ of Nature seemed to re- 
spond to the tuneful harp oi David. 

Next, I passed into the business office of 
the Proverbs and into the chapel or Kceele- 
Siastes. where the voice of the preacher was 
heard; then over into the conservatory of 
the Song of Solomon, where the lily of the 
valley and the rose of Sharon and the sweet- 
scented spices perfumed my life. 


I stepped into the prophetic room and saw 
telescopes of various sizes, some pointing to 
far-off stars or events and others to nearby 
Stars, but all concentrated upon the Bright 
and Morning Star which was to rise above 
the moonlit hills of Judea while the shep- 
herds guarded their flocks by night. 


From there I passed into the audience 
room, ard caught a v‘sion of the King from 
the standpo‘nt of Matthew, Mark Luke, and 
of John. I then went into the Acts of the 
Awostles, where the Holy Spirit was doing 
His office work in the formation of the in- 
fant Church. 


From there I went into the correspond- 
ence room, where Paul, James, Peter, John 
and Jude sat at their desks penning their 
ep‘stles to the Church. 

Then I passed, last of all, into the throne 
room of Revelation, and saw the King sit- 
ting high upon his throne, where I fell at his 
feet and cried, “God be merciful to me, a 
sinner.” 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


A Christian man walked along the street 
a short distance with a boy of his acquaint- 
ance. There was time for only a few words, 
bvt the man used the moments to say: “Well, 
Frank. what are you doing with your life? 
What do vou mean to make of yourseif?”’ 

Years afterwards the boy, now a noble, 
purpos*ful young man dc’ard to his friend, 
who. of course, had forgotten the incident: 
“Those words altered my entire life. I was 
drifting I gave no thought to mv future, 
but what you said set me to thinking and 
it has made a man of me.” 
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HOW TO MASTER THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE. 


For the first haif of my ministry I did not 
know my English Bible as I should, the 
effect of which was seen both in my own 
spiritual life and the character of my preach- 
ing. 

My heart had been greatly burdened in 
prayer about it for more than a year, when 
God answered me through the lips of a Chris- 
tian layman, whom I met at a Christian con- 
vention. His peace and joy in Christ I so 
much coveted as to ask him how he had 
obtained the blessing. He told me that it 
came to him through reading the epistle to 
the Ephesians. I asked how he had read it. 


“I was going to spend the Sabbath with 
my family in the country,” said the layman, 
“and I carried with me a pocket copy of the 
epistle. In the afternoon I lay down under 
a tree and read it through at a single read- 
ing. 

“My interest being awakened, I read it 
through again in the same way, and again, 
and again, aS many as twelve or fifteen 
times; and when I arose to go into the 
house I was not only in possession of Hphe- 
sians, but Ephesians was in possession of 
me.” 


I at once began the application of this 
simple principle to the whole Bible practi- 
cally, beginning at Genesis. I did not read 
the Bible in course merely, but kept at each 
book in its chronological order until it was 
thus mastered before I began work in the 
next. I cannot tell the effect on me— 
strengthening vision, deepening my spiritual 
life, and lightening the burdens of my min- 
istry. 

There were some young theological stud- 
ents under my care at this time, upon whom 
{ began experimenting in this method of 
Bible study with similar blessed results. 

Then I was led of God to introduce it in 
several Bible institutes and training schools, 
including the Theological Seminary of my 
own Church. Finally the popular evening 
Bible classes came into being, both east and 
west, numbering in several cases as many 
as a thousand members each. 

The method has come to be known as the 
synthetic study of the Bible, which means 
the study of the Bible as a whole, and each 
book of the Bible as a whole, and as seen in 
its relation to the other books. 


Begin to study the Bible where God began 
to write it, at Genesis. The rules of proce- 
dure are as follows: 

First, read the book. 

Second, read it continuously, i. e., without 
observing its divisions into chapters and 
verses. 

Third, read it repeatedly, i. e., until you 
have possession of it in outline. 

Fourth, read it independently, i. e., with- 
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out the aid at first of any commentary or 
other Bible help. 

Fifth, read it prayerfully, in reliance upon 
the Holy Spirit who wrote it to enlighten its 
pages to your understanding. 

The observance of these simple rules has 
never failed to produce the desired bless- 
ing.—Ex. 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY RELIGION.” 
By J. W. MUNHALL, D.D. 


We hear a great deal about the Twentieth 
Century Religion. It is quite the “fad.” 
You see, it is up-to-date. The fathers, 
martyrs, reformers were behind the times. 


Besides, you know, they were an ignorant 
lot, groping about among their out-of-date 
Bibles and Creeds—honest enough, without 
doubt, and doubtless saved; but their faith 
and religion will never do for this enlight- 
ened and progressive age. 

As I hear all this, I am reminded of some 
students who one day disjointed ten or a 
dozen bugs of different kinds, and then artis- 
tically constructed one bug out of parts of 
all the others. 

The professor of Natural History in the 
University was old, and quite nearsighted. 
They placed their bug on a table, and calling 
him in, said: “Professor, we have made a 
most extraordinary find. Here is a bug the 
like of which we have never seen or heard 
about. Can you tell us what it is?” 

The professor, adjusting his glasses, took 
a look, and then said: “Young gentlemen, 
this is a humbug.” 

But now, some who claim to be very learn- 
ed specialists, have, from many sources 
gathered numerous theories which they de- 
clare are wonderful improvements upon the 
religion of the Bible; and, when these 
theories are adjusted, we have the most 
striking and peculiar creature the world has 
ever geen, 

It is made up of Skepticism, Rationalism, 
Liberalism, Unitarianism, Agnosticism, and 
Infidelity, and the tail is Christian Science, 
Mrs. Eddy says, “Christian Science depends 
upon nothing that is written.” 

And this creature they are trying to palm 
off as an evolution of the religion of 
the Bible, and a great improvement of the 
same; and, in order to make it popular, 
they call it “The Twentieth Century Reli- 
gion.” But I call it Humbug! 


When sin first marred the fair beauty of 
Eden, God promised a Redeemer. Hence the 
religion of the Bible is as old as sin. It was 
intended for all peoples and ages, and in its 
majestic sweep and reach is suited to all 
times. 

The religion of Abel, Noah and Abraham; 
of Moses, Samuel and David; of Isaiah, 
Daniel and John the Baptist, was the reli- 
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gion of Jesus, the religion of Peter, John 
and Paul, of the Fathers, Martyrs, Reform- 
ers. 

By it, uncounted millions have received 
life for death; joy for sorrow; and hope for 
despair. It has broken the shackles from 
hands enslaved. It has gone as the avant 
courier before the white wings of commerce 
on all seas, and blazed the pathway of the 
discoverer into all zones It has lifted the 
nations, and there is no civilization with- 
out it. 

It never was so practical and adaptable 
as to-day; and the wide world never stood 
so much in need of it, or so heartily invited 
its magnificent and manifold ministries. 

The religion of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ had its birth in the heart of 
the Eternal Father, and can, therefore, never 
be outworn or out of date. Away with your 
humbugs! and back to your father’s Bible 
and your mother’s Saviour! 


PREACH THE CROSS. 
By Rev. THEODORE.L. CUYLER, D.D. 


In these days no preacher can improve on 
Paul. To his converts in Corinth he wrote 
“T determined to know nothing among you 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” He 
also declared, “first of all I delivered unto 
you that Christ died for our sins,’ which 
means that as the principal thing he preach- 
ed the Cross and salvation by the atoning 
blood. 

Whatever else came second, this came 
first; whatever he omitted, he never omitted 
the core and narrow of the Gospel. 

The Atonement is the cardinai doctrine 
of the New Testament, for the very core of 
Christianity is the sacrificial death of its 
Divine Founder. All its paths converge on 
Calvary. : 

The Gospel does not underrate ethics or 
the duties of human brotherhood or the spot- 
legs example of Jesus, but the atonement is 
the sublimest display of the divine love, and 
it transcends all other revealed truths in 
saving power. 

If I could deliver but one discourse to 4 
congregation composed of all nations of the 
globe, this should be my text, “Jesus Christ 
died for our sins.” This is the truth that 
has lain closest and warmest to the Christ- 
ian heart in every age of the Church. 

This is the touchstone for every pulpit. 
Wherever the highest spiritual power has 
been attained there has been the most faith- 
ful preaching of the guilt of sin, and of 
salvation only through the redemptive work 
of Christ Jesus on the Cross of Calvary. 

It is the duty of every minister to thunder 
against injustice and intemperance and 
fraud and selfishness and hypocrisy and 
covetousness and every form of wickedness, 
but the true vantage ground from which to 
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assail them is beside the cross where Jesus 
died to condemn alli sin and to save the 
sinner. 


Sometimes a theory of the atonement is 
presented in the pulpit from which every 
drop of its vital fluid has been drained away. 
Neither Paul nor Peter nor John would have 
recognized their doctrine. The one theory 
of the atonement which meets the tremend- 
ous necessities of a world lying in wicked: 
ness is this plain short simple line, “Christ 
Jesus died for our sins.” 

The three great and glorious ideas com- 
pressed into this line are—Substitution, 
Sacrifice, Salvation! Christ became our sub- 
stitute and suffered for us. Christ became 
our sacrifice, and laid down his life to take 
away our guilt; the “Lord laid on him the 
iniquity of us all.” Christ secures eternal 
life to every true believer and faithful fol- 
lower. 

The highest success in preaching lies just 
there. Paul’s keynote, struck amid the idola- 
tries of Corinth, and in defiance of Cesar’s 
lictors at Rome, has been the secret of con- 
verting power everywhere. Luther preached 
this Gospel of atoning blood to slumbering 
Kurope, and it awoke the dead. Amid all 
his emphasizings and defences of the divine 
sovereignty, Calvin never ignored or belit- 
tled the atonement. 

Cowper sang of it in sweet strains among 
the water-lilies of the Ouse; and Bunyan 
made the cross the starting point to the 
Celestial City. John Wesley proclaimed it 
to the colliers of Kindwood, and the swarthy 
miners of Cornwall. Moody’s bells all 
chimed to the keynote of Calvary. Spurgeon 
thundered his doctrine of vicarious atone- 
ment into the ears of peer and peasant with 
a voice like the sound of many waters. 


The heart of God’s Church has in all ages 
held to this as the heart of all Christian 
theology—‘“Christ Jesus died for our sins.” 

This sublime central truth is no more 
obsolete to-day than yonder sun in the firm- 
ament. To every young brother who is 
about entering the ministry I would point 
the example of the mightiest of all preach- 
ers—and would say to him—follow Paul, and 
plant your pulpit on Calvary, and let the up- 
lifted Christ draw all men unto Him! 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE PAST. 


It is never profitable to brood over the 
mistakes of one’s past as though they fixed 
the soul in a hopeless state. If they were 
errors of judgment, an honest man can con- 
sole himself with the reflection that he did 
what he thought was right. If he did wrong 
wilfully, he can repent and resolve to do so 
no more, and as far as possible make amends 
for his sins. The Lord always forgives the 
truly penitent. That is sufficient to lift the 
burden from the soul. 
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WHY MR. DEPEW STOPPED SMOK- 
ING. 


R. Chauncy Depew, the well-known orator 
and railroad president, relates the follow- 
ing experience of his victory over the cigar: 


“I used to smoke twenty cigars a day, and 
continued it until I became worn out. I 
didn’t know what was the matter with me, 
and physicians that I applied to did not 
ment:on tobacco. I used to go to bed at two 
o’clock in the morning and wake at five or 
six. I had no appetite and was a dyspeptic. 

“I was in the habit of smoking at my 
desk, and thought that I derived material 
assistance in my work from it. After a time 
I found that I couldn’t do any work with- 
out tobacco. I could prepare a brief or argu- 
ment without tobacco, but still I was haras- 
sed by feeling that something was amiss, 
and the result was not wp to the mark. 


“IT also found that I was incapable of do- 
ing any great amount of work. My power 
of concentration was greatly weakened and 
I cou:d not think well without a lighted 
cigar to my mouth. Now it is perfectly clear 
that without this power of concentration a 
man ‘s incapable of doing many things. It 
is this which enabies him to attend to vari- 
ous and multifarious affairs; to drop one 
absolutely and take up another and give it 
full attention. 

“One day I was puffing a cigar with a feel- 
ing of pleasure which is only possible to the 
devotee. 1 smoked only a few minutes and 
then took it out of my mouth and looked at 
it. I said to it:—‘My friend and bosom com- 
panion, you have always been dearer to me 
far than gold. To you I have ever been de- 
voted, yet you are the cause of all my ills. 
You have played me faise. The time has 
come that we must part.’ I gazed sadly 
and longingly at the cigar, then threw it 
into the street. I had been convinced that 
tobacco was ruining me. 

“For three months thereafter I under- 
went the most awful agony. I never expect 
to suffer more in this world or the next. I 
didn’t go to any physician or endeavour in 
any way to palliate my sufferings; possibly 
a physician might have given me something 
to soften the tortures. Neither did I break 
my vow. I had made up my mind that I 
must forever abandon tobacco or 1 should 
be ruined by it. 

“At the end of three months my longing 
for it abated. I gained twenty-five pounds 
in weight. I slept well for seven or eight 
hours every night. 

“Tt have never smoked from that day to 
this; and while no one knows better than I 
the pleasures to be derived from tobacco, I 
am sti:l well content to forget them. know: 
ing their effect.”’—Ex. 


N B.—The best plan is never to begin, and 
then there will be no trouble in stopping. 
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THE OLD FARMER’S TOBACCO. 


He was a gruff farmer. Every member of 
the family stood in awe of him, excepting 
his little daughter. She was the only mem- 
ber of the family who was not afraid of him. 


He was hitching up the other morning 
prepara‘ory to driving into town, when the 
little one came toddling out irom the house. 

“Fad .r,”’ she lisp.d, “oo buy me some 
pretty candy?” 

“Naw,” growled the man. “I can’t afford 
to buy anybody candy. Bread and butter’s 
good enough for you, I reckon.” 

A moment later the smali child returned 
to the attack not in the least abashed by the 
first rebuff. 

“Fader, ’00 buy me some nice peanuts?” 

“Naw, I tell ye I can’t afford to buy any 
foolishness like candy or peanuts for any- 
body.” 

It must have been inspiration which 
prompted the chiid’s retort, or it may have 
been only the beautiful generosity of the 
childish nature which wanted somebody to 
have something nice, even if her little luxur- 
ies were denied her. 

“Poor fader,” she said, with a littie sigh, 
“oo afford to buy ’o0o some chewing tobac- 
co, fader?” 

When he came that night he had a box of 
candy and a bag of peanuts for the little 
girl. Perhaps she had taugat him a lesson. 


“Can’t afford it” in too many instances 
simply mrans unwillingness to deny self of 
anything All we have and possess, or the 
largest share, must be used for self. 

And when the call comes for money to 
s°nd the Gospel to benighted souls, too often 
the answer is, “Can’t afford it,’ because our 
life is after the type of this farmer. 

Is this a type of your Christian life? Can 
it be that it is such a shrunken and hideous 
thing? May it rather be that of this little 
child, whose “beautiful generosity” is “want 
somebody to have something nice,” even if 
you must deny self in providing it. Giving 
will then become an esteemed privilege and 
all duties a pleasure. 


HOW SHE BECAME HAPPY. 


An old lady who had been all her life 
crabbed and sour became suddenly quite the 
opposite. Being asked the reason of this 
she replied: “I have been all my life striv- 
ing for a contented mind, and finally con- 
cluded to sit down contented without it.” 
Like many others she made the mistake of 
trying to be happy. 

No man ever yet said, “Now I will sit 
down and be perfectly happy.” Happiness 
does not come by seeking it, but it is an 
accompaniment of a certain condition of 
soul The only happy man in the world is 
he who seeks to be right and does not make 
happiness his chief aim.—Faithful Witness. 
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“I KNOW WHAT HELL MUST BE.” 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


In a dream not long ago a friend told me 
that she had her first realization of whai it 
might be to be a lost soul. 


She seemed to be in a wide and stately 
house with many rooms and sumptuous fur- 
niture. There were throngs of people mov- 
ing to and fro, all absorbed in their own 
pursuits. She saw an oid acquaintance and 
moved toward him, putting out her hand in 
greeting He did not see the offered hand, 
looked at her with an air of indifference, 
aud turned away. “I am too busy to speak 
to you,” he said. 

Kverywhere it was the same. People were 
like ivory bails, distinct, not touching one 
another, not interested. 

The piace grew lonety, silent, the crowds 
passing and repassing, none caring for the 
rest among the many composing them. wsne 
grew to understand that the crowds were 
not bound by any common feeling. Each 
ind:vidual was separate; each was thinking 
only of himself. 

Bye and bye, as dreams do, hers changed. 
She found herself out of doors, still alone, 
but now she was on a gloomy hillside, with 
fallow fieids stretching away on every s:de. 
She stepped along, hoping to meet some one, 
but there was no other person in sight. 

Presently her progress became a struggle. 
Her feet sank deep in sticky mould. She 
was drawn on and toward a thick, black 
swamp, wh:ch yawned to engulf her. 

Awakening, the sweat of exhaustion stood 
on her forehead. “Now,” she said, “I know 
what hell must be. It is loneliness; it is 
selfishness; it is absence trom God; it is 
utter destruction.” 


Material aid is not the only sort of assist- 
ance we can bestow. Often a pressure of 
the hand, a sympathizing glance, a little bit 
of our time, a portion o. ourseives, May do 
more for an aching heart than any tangible 
thing that cou:d be offered. 

When a triend comes to pour out their 
story of sorrow; when somebody in a per- 
plexing case asks advice, do you count it an 
interrupt:on or a privilege to give the mat- 
ter sincere and earnest thought? In the 
Vision of Sir Launfal, there is a very impres- 
sive line: “The gift without the giver is 
bare.” 

To be sincerely helpful we must be genu- 
inely unselfish. Are we this? What about 
our motives? When we say no, thought- 
lessly it may be, to a chiid; when we turn 
away from the needy; when we despise the 
erring; wh<n we fall short of doing the best 
we cou!d for brother or friend who is in 
want; wh.n we are un-Christlike, what is 
the reason at the back of our failure Does 
it not resolve itself into that Love of self, 
which is at the bottom of the cruelty and 
wickedness that make the earth sad? 
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We know as we read the wonderful story 
in the Gospels that once there was lived on 
this earth of ours a life that was supremely 
he:pful. Our blessed Lord went about doing 
good. In the matchless record of His days 
and nights two features stand conspicuously 
out—days of toil for others, of healing the 
sick, of teaching the ignorant, of comiorting 
the sad, and nights of communion with the 
Father. Our Saviour had need to spend iong 
hours in prayer. We spend now and then a 
few minutes, and are then surprised that we 
are so little able to imitate Him as we touch 
our human relationships. 


The priviege of helpfulness is ours if we 
are Christ’s. If we exert this privilege at 
cost of our own self-denial, under pressure 
it may be, when it is inconvenient and inter- 
feres with our ease and comfort, so much 
the better. For, as we are helpful, we are 
heiped. Every genuine endeavour to break 
the fetters of our natural selfishness helps 
to set free the wings of our ethereal being, 
helps the soul to fly heavenward.—Christian 
Intelligencer. 


THE LOST SHEEP. 


On the Alteusch Glacier I saw a strange, 
beautiful sight—the parable of the ‘“‘Ninety 
and Nine,” r.peated to the letter. One day 
we were making our way with ice-axe and 
alpenstock down the glacier, when we ob- 
served a flock of sheep .ollowing their shep- 
herd over the intricate windings between 
crevasses, and so passing from the pastures 
on the one side of the glacier to the pastures 
on the other. The flock had numbered two 
hundred all told. 

But on the way one sheep got lost. One 
of the shepherds, appealed to us if we had 
seen it. Fortunately one of the party had a 
field-glass. With its aid we discovered it up 
amid a tangle of brush-wood, on the rocky 
mountain side. 

It was beautiful to see how the shepherd, 
without a word, left his hundred and ninety- 
nine sheep out in the glacier waste, knowing 
they would stand there perfectly still and 
safe, and went clambering back after the 
lost sheep until he found it. And he actu- 
aily put it on his shoulders and “returned 
rejoicing.” 

Here was our Lord’s parable enacted be- 
fore our eyes, though the shepherd was all 
unconscious of it. And it brought our Lord’s 
teaching home to us with a vividness which 
none can realize but those who saw the in- 
cident.—Selected. 


I do wish that all tired people did Dui 
know the infinite rest there is in fencing 
off the six days from the seventh—in an- 
choring the ships of our daily life as 
Saturday draws to its close, leaving them 
to ride peacefully until Monday morning 
comes again.—Anne Warner. 
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TWO MISSIONARY POTATOES. 


The First Potate. 


It was not a very large church but just a 
plain, square, bare building. Here James 
and Stephen Holt came every Sunday of 

ir lives. 
one Sunday they stood together over by 
the stove, waiting for the Sunday school 
to commence, and talking about tne mission- 
ary collection that was to be taken up. 

It was something new for that church; 
the people were not used to having collec- 
tions. However, some of them thought it 
was about time for them to begin to give. 

But the Holt boys had not a cent to give 
that day. “Pennies are as scarce at our 
house as hen’s teeth,” said Stephen, show- 
ing a pair of white, even teeth as he spoke. 


James looked doleful. It was hard on 
them he thought, to be the only ones in the 
class who bad nothing to give. He looked 
grimly around the old church. What should 
he spy lying in one corner under a seat but 
to! 

: oes in the world did that potato get to 
church?” he asked, nodding his head toward 
it. “Somebody must have dropped ene 
day we brought the things here for the folks. 
I say, Stephie, we might give that potato. I 
suppose it belongs to us aS muco as aliy- 

d i. 
paar nen turned and gave a long, thowght- 

} k at the potato. 
ee the idea!” he said, eagerly. ‘“Let’s 
do it.” 

James expected to see & roguish look on 
his face, but his eyes and mouth said. “I’m 
in earnest.” 

“Honour bright?’ asked James. 

“Yes, honour bright.” 

“Wow? Split it in two, and each put a 
haif on the plate?” 

“No,” said Stephen, laughing, “we can’t 
get it ready to give to-day, I guess; but sup- 
pose we carry it home, and plant it in the 
nicest spot we can find, and take extra care 
of it, and give every potato it raises to the 
missionary cause? There will be another 
chance; this isn’t the only collection the 
church will ever take up, and we can sell 
the potatoes to somebody.” 

Full of this new plan, they went into the 


class, looking less sober than before; and 
though their faces were rather red when the 


box was passed to them, and they had to 
shake their heads, they thought of the pota- 
to, and looked at each other and laughed. 

Somebody must have whispered to the 
earth and the dew and the sunshine about 
that potato. You never saw anything like 
it: 
“Beat’s all,” said Farmer Holt, who was 
let into the secret. “If I had a twenty-acre 
lot that would grow potatoes in that fashion 
I would make my fortune.” 

When harvesting came, would you believe 
that there were forty-one good, sound, splen- 
did potatoes in that piece of ground? 

When the boys were picking them up they 
talked over the grand mass meeting for mis- 
sions that was to be held in the church next 
Thursday—an all-day meeting. The church 
had a taste of giving and was prospering as 
she had not before. James and Stephen had 
their plans made. They washed the forty- 
one potatoes carefully and wrote out in their 
very best hand this sentence forty-one 
times: 


“THIS IS A MISSIONARY POTATO; 


its price is ten cents; it is from the best 
stock known. It will be sold only to one 
who is willing to take a pledge that he will 
plant it in the spring, and give every one 
of its children to missions. Signed by James 
and Stephen Holt.” 

Kivery shining potato had one of these 
Slips smoothly pasted to its plump side. 

Didn’t those potatoes go off, though! By 
three o’clock on Thursday afternoon not one 
was left. Imagine the pleasure with which 
James and Stephen Holt each put two dol- 
lars and five cents into the collection, that 
afternoon. Ever since then they have each 
had a missionary garden, and both gardens 
thrive.—Regions Beyond. 


The Second Potato. 


“IT can’t afford it,’ said John Hale, the 
rich farmer, when asked to give to the cause 
of missions. Harry, his wide-awake grand- 
son, was grieved and indignant. 

“But the poor heathen,” he replied; “is it 
not too bad they cannot have churches and 
schoolhouses and books?” 

“What do you know about the heathen?” 
exclaimed the old man, testily. “Do you 
wish me to give away my hard earnings? I 
tell you I cannot afford it’ 

But Harry was well posted in missionary 
intelligence, and day after day puzzled his 
curly head with plans for extracting money 
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for the noble cause from his unwilling re- 
lative. 

At last, seizing a good opporiunity when 
his grand-father was in good humour over 
the election news, he said: 

“Grand-father, if you do not feel able to 
give money to the Missionary Board, will you 
give a potato?” 

“A potato!” ejaculated Mr. Hale, looking 
up from his paper. 

“Yes, sir; and land enough to plant it in 
and what it produces for four years?” 

“QO yes!” replied the unsuspecting grand- 
parent, setting his glasses on his calculating 
nose in a way that showed he was Biad to 
escape from the lad’s persecution on such 
cheap terms. 


Harry planted the potato, and it rewarded 
him the first year by producing nine; these, 
the following season, became a peck; the 
next seven and a half bushels; and when 
the fourth harvest came, lo! the potato had 
increased to seventy bushels; and, when 
sold, the amount realized was put with a 
glad heart into the treasury of the Lord. 
Even the aged farmer exclaimed: 

“Why, I did not feel that donation in the 
least! And, Harry, I’ve been thinking that 


if there were a little missionary like you in’ 


every house, and each one got a potato, or 
something else as productive, for the cause, 
there would be quite a large sum gathered.” 
—Selected. 


THE CLD FARMER AND HIS SON. 


The old farmer died suddenly, so when 
Judge Gilroy, his only son, received the 
telegram, he could do nothing but go up to 
the farm for the funeral. It was difficult to 
do even that, for the Judge was the leading 
lawyer in X , and every hour was worth 
many dollars to him. 

As he sat with bent head in the grimy 
little train which lumbered through the 
farms, he could not keep the details of his 
eases off his mind. 

He had been a good, respected son. He 
had never given his father a heartache, and 
the old man died full of years and virtues, 


“9 shock of corn fully ripe.’ The phrase 
pleased him. 
“TJ wish to tell you,’ said the doctor 


gravely, “that your father’s thoughts were 
all of you. He was ill but an hour, but his 
ery was for ‘John! John!’ unceasingly.” 

‘Tf I could have been with him!” said the 
Judge. 

“He was greatly disappointed that you 
missed your half-yearly visit last spring. 
Your visits were the events of his life,” 
said the doctor. 

‘Hast spring? Oh, yes; I took my family 
then to California.” 
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“IT urged him to run down and see you on 
your return, but he would not go.” 

“No, he never felt at home in the city.” 

The Judge remembered that he had not 
asked his father to come down. Ted was 
ashamed of his grandiather’s wide collars; 
and Jessie, who was a fine musician, scowled 
when she was asked to sing the “Portuguese 
Hymn” every night. The Judge humored 
his children, and had ceased to ask his 
father into his house. 


The farmhouse was in order and scrupul- 
ously clean; but its bareness gave a chill 
to the Judge, whose own house was luxur- 
ous. The deaf old woman who had been his 
father’s servant sat grim and tearless by the 
side of the coffin, 

“Martha was faithful,’ whispered the doc- 
tor, “but she’s deaf. His life was very soli- 
tary. The neighbours are young. He be- 
longed to another generation.” 

He reverently uncovered the coffin, and 
then with Martha went out and closed the 
door. The Judge was alone with his dead. 

Strange enough, his thought was still of 
the cold bareness of the room. Those haek- 
ed wooden chairs were there when he was-a 
boy. it would have been so easy for him to 
have made the house eomfortable—to have 
hung some pictures on the wall! How his 
father had delighted in his engravings, and 
pored over them! 


Looking now into the kind old face, with 
the white hair lying motionless on it, he 
found something in it which he had never 
taken time to notice before—a sagacity, a 
nature fine and sensitive. He was the 
friend, the comrade whom he had needed 
so often! He had left him with deaf old 
Martha for his sole companion! 

There hung upon the wall the photograph 
of a young man with an eager, strong face, 
looking proudly at a chubby boy on his knee. 
The Judge saw the strength in the face. 

“My father should have played a high 
part in life,’ he thought. ‘There is more 
promise in his face than in mine.” 


In the desk were a bundle of old account- 
books with records of years of hard drud- 
gery on the farm; of work in winter and 
summer, and often late at night, to pay 
John’s school bills, and to send him to Har- 
vard. One patch of ground after another 
was sold while he waited for practice, to 
give him clothes and luxuries which other 
young men in town had, until but a meagre 
portion of the farm was left. 

John Gilroy suddenly closed the book. 
“And this is the end!” he said. ‘The boy 
for whom he lived and worked won fortune 
and position—and how did he repay him?” 

The man knelt on the bare floor, and shed 
bitter tears on the quiet old face. “O father! 
father!” he cried. But there was no smile 
on the quiet face. He was too late.—Youth’s 
Companion. 
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BINDING THE LITTLE FEET. 


In Intimate China, Mrs. Little draws an 
exceedingly painful picture of the little 
Chinese girls during foot-binding: 

“The cloth is drawn as tightly as the child 
can bear, leaving the great toe free, but 
binding all the other toes under the sole of 
the ioot, so as to reduce the width as much 
as possible, and eventuaily to make the toes 
of the left foot peep out at the right side 
and the toes of the right foot at the left 
side of the foot, in both cases coming from 
underneath the sole. 

Each succeeding day the bandage is tight- 
ened both morning and night, and, if the 
bones are refractory and spring back into 
their places on the removal of the bandage, 
sometimes a blow is given with the heavy 
wooden mallet used in beating clothes, and 
possibly it is, on the whole, kinder thus to 
hasten operations. 

“Directiy after binding, the little girl is 
made to walk up and down on her poor 
aching feet for fear mortification should at 
once set in. But all this is only during the 
first year. 

“It is the next two years that are the 
terrible time for the little girls of China, 
for then the foot is no longer being narrow- 
ed, but shortened, by so winding the band- 
ages as to draw the fleshy part of the foot 
and the heel close together. It is, indeed, 
not till this can be done that a foot is con- 
sidered bound. 

“During these three years the girlhood of 
China presents a most melancholy spectacle. 
Instead of a hop, skip and a jump witu rosy 
cheeks, the poor little things are leaning 
heavily on a stick somewhat taller than 
themselves or carried on a man’s back, or 
sitting sadly crying. They have great black 
lines under their eyes, and a special curious 
paleness that I have never seen except in 
connection with foot-binding.” 

It is no wonder that, under such tortures, 
the unfortunate children’s toes frequently 
mortify and drop off, and the most painful 
maladies are engendered. But the coming 
of the missionary has helped to bring in a 
brighter, better day. You can help to hasten 
that day by helping to send misstonaries. 
Perhaps some of you may go when you grow 
up to help save the children of China from 
suffering and sin. Do not forget to pray 
that this dark land, full of the habitations 
of cruelty, may be speedily brought under 
the power of Jesus Christ. 


A SOLDIER’S LETTER. 


In the sunlit doorway of the cottage home 
Jane Marsh read aloud the letter that had 
travelled so far from her soldier son, whose 
silence of three months had made her very 
anxious. It had been written in a hill sta- 
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tion in India, where the writer said he was 
sent to recruit after two bad _ attacks of 
fever. As she read of the seven weeks in 
hospital, and of the days and nights of un- 
consciousness, Mrs. Marsh’s voice trembled. 
Still more it shook when she came to the 
words— 


“Oh, mother and father, when I thought I 
should never leave this infirmary alive, I 
began to think about my soul. 1 knew I 
wasn’t ready to meet God, and I was that 
wretched!” 


“Puir laddie,” said the old neighbour, as 
Mrs. Marsh paused to wipe her eyes. “Aye, 
but he’ll see the Guid Shepherd didn’t leave 
His wandering sheep alone.” 


Ted’s mother continucd her reading. The 
soft autumn wind blew in and out of the 
coitage, taking br.ght crimson leaves across 
the stone-paved yard, but uv one spoke as 
she read how day after day Ted lay wonder- 
ing who could help him to “prepare for 
death,’ as he put it. 

“How I longed, mother,” he wrote, “that 
you were by me, and that I had minded pet- 
ter what I had heard and learned at Sunday- 
school.” 

Then he went on to tell how one night, 
when he was tossing restlessiy about in pain 
of mind and body, a soldier in the next bed 
said to him, in a low voice: 

“My lad, could I do anything to ease thee? 
I’m whole, but for a damaged arm.” 


He had only been brought in the day be- 
fore, and Ted said he had been struck with 
his sp.endid figure and bright, happy face. 
Ted also describid how “bit by bit” he told 
him his siory, and confessed that he was 
afraid to die. And he wrote: 


“I shall never forget Cartwright’s face as 
he said, ‘Why, lad, thee must trust in Him 
who overcame death and opened the gate of 
heaven to all believers. Biess His holy name, 
He’s saved me and He’s ready and wiling to 
do just the same for thee.’ ” 

And Ted added: ‘Mother, the long and 
short of it is that that good man read bits 
out of his Bible to me every day and taught 
me how to pray. And now your boy can 
thankfully say that the Lord Jesus has saved 
him and made him, oh, so glad. 

Cartwright has been sent up here, too, 
and he’s began a little Bibie reading with 
the men. To-day we read the 103rd Psalm 
together, and these two bits do keep ring- 
ing in my ears: ‘Biess the Lord, O my soul 

. . Who redeemeth thy life from destruc- 
tion.” That’s just what He’s done for 
“Your loving son, 
“TED MARSH.” 


“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all His benefits,’ murmured Mrs. Marsh, 
tears of joy falling on the precious letter. 

“Amen,” said her husband, reverently, as 
he led her into the house.—Sel. 
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SAVED BY A CHINESE BABY. 


A Svory or THE BOxER OUTBREAK. 


It was during the long hot days of the 
summer of 1900, when all the world held 
its breath and waited hopelessly for news 
from far away Peking. In the very heart 
of this crowded city lived a baby with his 
young mother, Wen Rung. She was a grad- 
uate from one of the mission schools and 
had married one of the native preachers. 


At this time her husband had hidden him- 
self in a distant part of the city because his 
life was sought, and be thought his presence 
would bring added danger to his wife and 
baby boy. So the mother and child were 
alone though he sent them frequent meés- 
sages, and sometimes at night he would 
steal back to his home for a short time. 
These secret meetings, however, had to be 
very brief. 

Before long that which they had feared 
and dreaded took place. The Boxers, with 
their keen scent for “secondary devils.” as 
they called the native Christians, discover- 
ed the mother and child. and carried them 
off to one of their temples where already 
many other Christians were waiting to be 
sacrificed to the Boxer gods. 


Every day the Boxer leaders, dressed in 
their uniforms of checked turbans and red 
gashes, with their long swords flashing at 
their sides, took out little groups of prison- 
ers and ended their sufferings on the altar. 
But in some way Wen Rung and her boy 
were overlooked and lived in this wretched 
place for a month, not knowing what day 
their turn would come. 

At last they were ordered out to the place 
ot sacrifice, but before this a decree had 
been issued that all children under ten years 
of age should be spared, since “they had 
committed no crime.’ So a rough Boxer 
stepped up and started to pull the child out 
of his mother’s arms. 

It was then that the baby became a hero, 
although he behaved, you will think, in a 
very unheroic manner. In fact, he did just 
what any boy of two short summers might 
do—he clasped his chubby dimpled hands 
tightly behind his mother’s neck, hid his face 
on ber shoulder and cried as though his lit- 
tle heart were already broken. 

Was it fear, was it superstition, or could 
it have been pity that made that murderous 
Boxer hesitate? Whatever it was, he merely 
scowled angrily, muttered, “Not now; an- 
other time,’ and passed on. 


A few days later they were again taken 
with the other prisoners to the altar. Again 
the child clung wildly to his mother and 
sobbed when anyone else came near. We 
must believe that again the child’s pleading 
sobs won the victory. Again this murder 
was postponed. 
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Finally, in the chill grey of the early 
morning, the last group of captives were 
taken out to be killed. Wen Rung, with her 
baby stood at the end of the line. 


Before the human fiends had fairly begun 
their sacrificing, while they were still per- 
forming their rites and incantations the big 
boom of a cannon came unmistakeably clear 
above the din of their revelling. A moment 
they ‘hesitated. It was not the sound of a 
friendly army. Then came another thunder- 
ing sound, and another, in quick succession. 


The foreign troops, “the white devils,” 
were at the gates of their city, ready to 
wreck swift vengeance for the countless 
crimes they had committed. It was as if a 
shell had suddenly dropped in their very 
midst. With no thought but that of per- 
sonal safety, the brave company of “invul- 
herable Boxers” fled in all directions! 


Soon after, Wen Rung, with her baby in 
her arms, found her way to the foreign lega- 
tions, and to her friends, and there she told 
the story of her long month of suffering and 
her marvelous escape.—Presby. Banner, 


THE BOYS WHO LOSE PLACES. 


A trade magazine gives a list of the boys 
who are the first to lose their situations in 
any well ordered house. Here are a few of 
them:— 

The exquisite young man who is shocked 
at the idea of soiling his hands by a little 
honest work. 

The luxurious youth, who has’ twenty 
dollar a week tastes and habits and a ten 
dollar-a-week salary. 

The young man who hasn’t sense enough 
to do anything unless he is ordered to do it, 
and the young man who is always doing 
things contrary to orders. 

The remarkable youth, who invariahly 


knows what a customer wants better than 
he does himself. 


The young man who is ignorant of the use 
cf soap and water and hair brush and comb, 
and the young man who is so wrapped up in 
the use of these that he has thought for lit- 
tle else. 


The young man who wears flashy jewel- 
ry, exhales an odor of musk, wears wide 
stripes, daring cravats, violent checks and 
is generally “horsey.” 

To this may be added: The young man 
whose lusterless eyes and soiled fingers pro- 
claim him a cigarette smoker.—School Index. 


A man who lives right, and is right, has 
more power in his silence than another has 
by his words. Character is like bells which, 
when touched, even accidentally, resound 
with sweet music.—Phillips Brooks. 
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WHAT A POWER TO SAVE. 


Several years ago, one cold Sunday morn- 
ing, a young man crept out of a market 
house in Philadelphia, into the nipping air, 
just as the bells began to ring for ehurch. 
He had slept under a stall all night, or 
rather had lain him there in a stupor from 
a debauch. 

His face, which had once been delicate 
and refined, was blue from cold and blotched 
with sores; his clothes were of a fine texture, 
but they hung on him in rags covered with 
mud. 

He staggered, faint with hunger and ex- 
haustion; the snowy streets, the gaily dress- 
ed crowds thronging to church, swam be- 
fore his eyes; his brain was dazed for want 
of his usual stimulant. 

He gasped with a horrid sick thirst, a 
mad craving for liquor, which the sober man 
cannot imagine. He looked down at the 
ragged coat flapping about him, ai his brim- 
less hat, to find something he could pawn 
for whisky, but had nothing. Then he drop- 
ped upon a stone step, leading, as it happen- 
ed, into a church. 


Some elegantly dressed women, seeing the 
wretched sot, drew their garments closer 
and hurried by on the other side. 

One elderly woman turned to look at him 
just as two young men of his own age halt- 


ed 


“That is George C .’ said one. “Five 
years ago he was a promising lawyer in 
P His mother and sister live there 
still. They think he is dead.” 

Wilde Old tien 

“Trying to live in a fashionable set first, 
then brandy.” 

“You have not had breakfast yet, my 
friend,’ said one of them. “Come, let us go 
together and find some.” 

George C muttered something about 
a “trifie’ and “tavern.” 


But his friend drew his arm within his 
own and hurried him, trembling and resist- 
ing, down the street to a little hall where a 
table was set with strong coffee and a hot, 
savory meal. It was surrounded with men 
and women as wretched as himself. 

He ate and drank ravenously. 

When he had finished his eye was almost 
clear and his step steady. As he came up 
to his new friend he said: 

“Thanks! You have helped me.” 

“Let me help you farther. Sit down and 
listen to some music.” 


Somebody touched a few plaintive notes 
on the organ and-a hymn was sung, one of 
the old, simple strains which mothers sing 
to their children and bring themselves near- 
er to God. The tears stood in George C.’s 
eyes. He listened while a few words of 
Jesus were read. Then he rose to go. 

“T was once a man like you,” he said, hold- 
ing out his hand. “I believed in Christ; but 
it is too late now.” 
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“It is not too late,’ cried his friend. 
It is needless to tell how he pleaded with 
him, nor how for months he renewed his 


efforts. He succeeded at last. 
George C. has been for four years a 
sober man. He fills a position of trust in 


the town where he was born, and his 
mother’s heart is made glad in her old age. 

Every Sunday morning the breakfast is 
set, and wretched men and women whom the 
world rejects are gathered in to it. 


“THAT BOY SAVED INDIA.” 
By A MISSIONARY. 


I do not know the name of the lad, but I 
know that on his simple performance of a 
duty, in the face of danger and death, rested 
the fate of an empire. I heard the story told 
by one who had it from the lips of Colonel 
Edwardes, and who closed it with the words, 
“That boy saved India.” 


The streets of Delhi were thronged with 
native troops, who had risen in rebellion 
against the English. They had got posses- 
Sion of the arms, and now they were rush- 
ing into the houses of the Europeans, indis- 
criminately massacring all they could seize, 
and venting their hatred in the most hor- 
rible outrages and torture. The arsenal was 
theirs ,with its almost inexhaustible stores 
and munitions of war. 

They had seized all the public buildings, 
but they had forgotten the telegraph office. 


The boy perceived this, and rushed to it, 
escaping, as by a miracle, the notice of the 
insurgents. He rushed in at the open door— 
all the clerks had fled—and, dashing to the 
telegraph wires, sent off this:— 

“The native troops have got possession of 
the arms, they have killed’—and he named 
several of the most prominent—“they are in 
open rebellion, murdering all Europeans.” 

He got no further; a sea of dark cruel 
faces surged around him, and he was cut 
down. But the message was beyond their 
power—it had flashed to Lahore—it was 
sent on to Peshawur—and instantly the 
native troops were disarmed. 

Again I quote the words of Colonel Ed- 
wardes: “Had the troops in the Punjab 
risen with arms in their hands, the English 
must have been driven into the sea.” And 
this is what a boy did! 

But great as was the deed and its effects, 
it was but doing bravely the work God set 
before him. And every day He gives to 
each of us our task and our duty. The soon- 
er we see this the better, for no one is so 
young but God may give him the message 
of life to speed on, telling of Christ who 
bore our sins on the cross, paid the debt for 
us, and died that we who trust in and obey 
Him may live.—Selected. 
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HOW TOM CAME TO HIMSELF. 


Thomas Stone was about sixteen, quick, in- 
telligent, and an only son. From his earliest 
childhood he remembers that, whatever hap- 
pened, nothing was allowed to interfere with 
the daily family prayers. 

His father was a well-known merchant, of 
definite and well-fixed religious ideas. Every 
morning after breakfast the whole family, 
guests, servants and all, assembled in the 
drawing-room. There the head of the family 
read a passage from the Bible, and offered 
a simple petition, which invariably conclud- 
ed with the Lord’s Prayer; in which the 
whole family joined. 

To the lively boy this sacred family cus- 
tom was at times a bore. It interfered with 
s0 many things that might be done. But his 
father never allowed him to absent himself 
except for an imperative reason. So it fre- 
quently happened that he fretted and show- 
ed more or less impatience when the few 
minutes devoted to family prayers arrived. 

His father tried all sorts of plans—pun- 
ishments, rebukes—but could do nothing to 
check this spirit of revolt. 


Finally, one morning, just after prayers, 
while the family were all present, he said: 

“My boy, you are now sixteen—old enough 
to take a prominent part in the management 
of the home—and I propose that once a week 
you shall lead our family prayers.” 

The boy was taken by surprise, and flush- 
ed deeply. But he had courage, and so said, 
with apparent composure. 

“All right, father.” 

But his heart beat tumultuously. 

The next morning his father handed him 
the Bible, and told him he was to lead the 
family worship. 

“But I can’t make a prayer as you do,” 
whispered the son. 

“You can repeat the Lord’s Prayer,” said 
his father gently. 

Tom read the Bible very well. Then they 
all knelt down and followed him as he led 
them in the Lord’s Prayer. It was noticed 
that his voice became more unsteady as he 
went on. 

Finally, when he came to “and forgive us 
our trespasses as we—” he burst into tears, 
and, jumping up, rushed upstairs to his 
room, and flung himself on the bed, weep- 
ing bitterly. 

The father knew that something serious 
was the matter, but he did not know what. 
He gave the lad time to compose himself a 
little, and then followed him upstairs. He 
leaned over and patted his boy upon the 
head. 

“What is the matter, my son? 
about it. I will help you.” 

“Father,” sobbed the boy, “I couldn’t jead 
in prayers. I saw my teacher before me all 
the time. I told him a lie yesterday. I—lI 
had forgotten all about it, but it came up 
when I was praying. I don’t think I ever 


Tell me all 
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realized what that prayer meant before.” 

“You would better tell your teacher to-day, 
Tom.” 

“T will, I promise you,” was the emphatic 
answer. Then raising himself, he looked 
his father in the eye and said: 

“T don’t see how anyone can pray aloud 
before people unless he can wash everything 
off the slate and know that it is clean.” 

Much moved, his father laid his hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “you have stum- 
bled upon the vital truth in prayer. It is 
not that one cannot go to his heavenly 
Father, until ‘the slate is clean,’ as you say, 
but it is because prayer shows him when it 
is not clean, and helps to make it clean, that 
it draws us nearer to God and makes us 
bpetter.’—Sel. 


HOW HABITS HELP AND HINDER. 


Many a youth has been hampered because 
of peculiarities which he has allowed to 
creep into his personality or manner, which, 
if realized by himself, might easily have 
been pruned and trained, had he only been 
taught the secret of habit-forming. 

Young people do not easily realize how 
much a pleasant and agreeable manner has 
to do with success. Everybody likes to be 
surrounded by agreeable people, of pleasant 
manners,, not by those who are gruff, un- 
couth, peculiar, and disagreeable. We are 
all looking for sunshine and harmony in 
this world. We try to avoid the dark, 
damp, and dismal places, and shrink from 
harsh, disagreeable, discordant surround- 
ings. 

Even commanding ability will not always 
counterbalance disagreeable peculiarities. 
Young men and women ofter wonder why 
they lose their situations when they have a 
good education, ability, and valuable experi- 
ence. 

It is very often due to some striking pecu- 
liarity or unpleasant mannerism, which the 
employer does not like to speak about, and 
he finds some, other excuse for filling the 
position with a more agreeable person. Em- 
ployers do not like to have morose or gloomy 
people about them. They like bright, cheer- 
ful, buoyant, sunshiny natures, that look 
toward the light. 

Sarcastic, ironical employees, those who 
are always insinuating, finding fault, and 
making innuendoes, are never. popular. 
Stubborn, obstinate, self-willed people, who 
always want their own way, and are selfish 
about everything, are not wanted. 

The overbold, the egotistical—those who 
are always bragging about what they have 
done and can do—are also not in favour with 
employers. The tattlers, these who are al- 
ways meddling and making mischief among 
employees, and those who are always com- 
plaining are among the people who never 
get on.— Success. 
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MARGARET’S WORD. 


“Margaret, did you make that odd noise 
just now?” 


“No’m, I did not, I’ve been studying hard 
as anything.” 

“I hope you are telling me the truth. I 
will have to take your word for it.” 


Silence settled once more over the class- 
room. Margaret studicd her geography 
lesson, her lips moving s she repeated the 
names of the principal cities of Brazil. 
Then a2 curious sound, somewhat between 
the bark of a dog and the mew of a cat, 
once more disturbed the peace. 


“There, now!” cricd Miss Gray. “I know 
it was you that time, Margaret. The sound 
came right from your corner; and, besides, 
I saw your lips move.” 

“T was saying over 
Margaret. 

“Don’t tell an untruth about it. Come 
here. [’m ‘going to t ke you to the princi- 
pal’s office.” 

Margaret came, trembling with fear and 
anger. She followed up the steps to the 
principal’s office in silence. 

As Miss Gray told him her story she 
added: “Tt was not so much her dis- 
obedience that made me bring her to you 
as her untruthfulness.” 


“J didn’t tell a story,” said Margaret. “I 
didn’t make the odd noise. I wouldn’t know 
how to make a noise like that.” 


At this moment a penitent and very much 
frightened little boy in the person of Dick 
Dubois walked in. 


“I followed you up. I made that noise,” 
he said bravely. “I didn’t mean to get 
Margaret into trouble.” 


“Dick,” said the principal, “you can go 
outside and sit on that bench in the hall. 
I'll talk with you in a moment.” 


Miss Gray burst into tears as the door 
closed. “I’m so sorry,” she sobbed. “I 
guess [I’m not myself to-day. I—my sister 
is being operated on this morning, and I 
am waiting for a message telling me how 
she got along.” 


Margaret’s anger went as quickly as rain- 
drops before the sun. 


They were starting out together when Dr. 
Morrison motioned Margaret back. “I want 
to talk with you a mo.cent.” 


So Miss Gray went out alone, and Mar- 
garet sat down, wondering, and found her- 
self looking into the keen, kind eyes of the 
principal. 

“Margaret, do you remember the time we 
had the school picnic, and you and Della 
wandered off? That was almost a story 
you told Miss Gray that day, wasn’t it?” 

“But I didn’t say—” “You didn’t actually 
say you’d been lost, but you gave us that 
impression, and we thought so until we 


names,” protested 
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found out later on that you: had gone off 
on purpose.” 


“And the day you wanted to go home— 
ete was a half-truth you told then, wasn’t 
Tien 

“i—T guess so.” “And can’t you think of 
some other cases just like these?” 


“Yes, sir,” said Margaret, after a moment’s 
hesitation. 


“Then do you begin to see why Miss Gray 
was ready to suspect you of not telling her 
the truth? If you had in the past made 
her trust you. she would never have thought 
you were deceiving her. Don’t you think 
that’s so?” 

HAS pod Bie 


“Then don’t you think it’s worth while 
to try to be absolutely honest and truthful, 
an: build up a reputation that makes people 
trust you? If you do that, your word will 
be accepted in a crisis.” 

Margaret did think it worth while; and 
after a time no one ever thought of doubt 
ing any statement that she made. Her 
word had come to be one on which people 
knew they could rely.—Ex. 


THE OXEN CAME HOME. 


When the war took from Balkan farmers 
nearly everything they owned, many could 
never get pay for their losses, and could not 
find their property after the army had no 
more use for it. 


Two young oxen, Sharon and Jero, were 
taken from their home farm near Topola 
in Serbia. They were used for pulling can- 
non to the place of battle. They were 
strong and did good work in the muddy 
roads and fields of Thrace. 


But at the close of the war, the cattle 
were mixed and this pair was given to a 
peasant whose farm was far from Topola. 


One morning the new owner missed them. 
He fo!lowed, inquiring and hearing of them 
for mites and miles. At last he came up 
with them at the door of their old home. 
They had found their way back. but they 
were so poor and changed that their master 
did not know them as his oxen. They bel- 
lowed at the gate and licked the children 
who came out to look at the strange animals. 


But when the gate was opened they went 
straight to their own stalls, and none could 
doubt that they were really Sharon and Jero. 
They had come home from the war and 
were petted and fed as heroes. The peasant 
gave up his claim when he heard the story, 
and they were left at their own home.—The 
Boy’s World. 

It is a great deal easier to do that which 
God gives us to do, no matter how hard it 
is, than to face the responsibility of not 
doing it.—J. R. Miller. 


~ 
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THE POWER OF A KIND WORD. 


“T,ook at that horrid drunken man sitting 
on the curbstone. Do come across the street, 
for I could not pass him for anything!” 
And Mary ran away as fast as her feet could 
carry her. 

Rosa was afraid, too, but the song she 
had been learning that day was still fresh in 
her memory. She had been singing, “Speak 
a kind woid when you can.” And the man 
before her, with his head bent on his hands, 
looked so forlorn and wretcned, so sadly in 
need of a kind word, that she went a little 
nearer, and said, timidly:—‘‘Poor man; I am 
sorry for you. Can I do anything to help 
you?” 


He raised his head and looked at her in 
surprise, and his haggard face and despair- 
ing eyes almost caused her to cry for pity. 


Little girl, your kind words have helped 
me already. I never expected to hear any 
again, for I am without a friend on earth.” 


“But God will be your friend if you will 
ask Him,” said Rosa, softly, going nearer 
still, while Mary beckoned anxiously to her 
to come away. “Did you ever ask Him?” 
continued Rosa. 

“No I have been sinning against Him all 
my life,’ groaned the man. 

“Poor man! Let God be your friend. He 
can do anything for you. I am your friend, 
but I can’t do anything but speak a kind 
word.” 

“Darling little girl, that kind word has 
saved me. Good-bye.” 


And he held out his shaking hand. Rosa 
was not afraid now, and she placed her 
plump little hand in his and as he bent down 
and kissed it, two hot tears fell upon it. 
Then he went away, and Rosa joined her 
companion. 


“Oh, queer creature! How could you let 
that awful looking man take hold of your 
hand? I thought he was going to eat you 
up when he bent down his head,” was Mary’s 
greeting. 

“T was afraid at first, Mary, but I am glad 
I spoke to him. Only think, he said my kind 
words saved him.” 


“Well, he never would be saved if it de- 
pended upon my kind words. for I always 
run away from such folks,” replied Mary. 


Years after, a noble, silver-headed old man 
was addressing a Sunday-school. He said, 
“When I was friendless and wretched, God 
sent a dear child to speak the kind word that 
saved me.” 


When the school closed; a young girl held 
out her hand to him, and with tears in her 
eyes asked: . “Sir, do you know me?” He 
looked at her long and earnestly, and then 
taking both hands in his, he said solemnly 
and slowly: ‘Yes, dear child, it was the 
kind word you spoke that saved me!”—Ex. 
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“MOTHER’S BOY” KEPT HER YOUNG. 


“Mother looks just as young as she did 
when you saw her, and better than ever,” 
said a young man, in answer to my question 
as to the welfare of his mother. It had 
been many years since I had looked into 
that mother’s face; but I remember her as 
a young mother with a family of little child- 
ren, and I had noted her sweet devotion to 
their interests, and her patient ways in her 
daily ministration to them in the home. 


I had not seen this mother’s boy since he 
was her “little cavalier’ in a far-off town 
in the West. I had congratulated her on 
having a boy so thoughtful of the little 
things that make a mother’s daily routine 
so much happier and lighter. I was glad to 
find with the growth into manhood he had 
still kept up the beautiful way of thinking 
all the while of something to help and cheer 
his mother. 


“I see that mother gets a vacation every 
year before I take mine,” he added. with a 
bright smile on his face. “This year she 
has been East to her old home and the 
friends she knew when she was a little girl, 
and it has done her lots of good.” 


“The same mother’s boy as ever,” I said, 
“What a blessing you must be to her! She 
has thanked God very often for giving her 
such a son, I know.” 


“T’ve thanked God many a time for giving 
me such a mother” he rejrained. “It is a 
great blessing to a boy to have a_ good 
mother such as I have, and I want to do all 
I can for her, because she has done so much 
for me.” 

“That is the secret of her looking so 
young and being better than ever,” I 
thought. There are many, many children in 
the worid, and most of them love their 
mothers very dearly, without doubt, but they 
are not thoughtful of them. They take it as 
a matter of course that mother should do 
for them, even if she is weary, and they 
often try her and vex her in many ways, 
instead of making the days of her toil and 
care easier and happier for her. 


But cultivating this beautiful character- 
istic in childhood of being thoughtful of 
mother, the boy will not neglect his mother 
when he goes out into the world to make a 
place for himself. He _ will not for- 
get the little attentions that make her so 
happy, or the small gifts that come just 
at an opportune time. 


“T wish I had done so and so for my 
mother, but I never thought of it,” said a 
young man after his mother had passed 
away. He loved his mother, but he was not 
thoughtful of her until it was too late. 


The mother craves the love and attention 
of her boys, even if they have grown to 
manhood—to her they are her very own, 
just as surely as when they were little child- 
dren in the home nest.—Christian Worker. 


JUNIOR Y. P. SOCIETIES 


A TOUR WITH OUR MISSIONARIES 
IN INDIA. 


Junior Y.P.S. Topic for 18tk April. 


By Rev. J. McP. Scorr, ToRonrTo. 


(Psalm 72 8-12; Acts 2 39.) 


In India the comforts of traveiling are 
not what they are here. From the great 
heat and other adverse conditions, our mis- 
sionaries have much to endure of which we 
know nothing in Canada. 


Not once, however, did I ever hear from 
man or woman, boy or girl, a word of com- 
plaint, nor did I meet a missionary who 
was not eager and happy in his work. 

There were many interesting things at 
each place I visited. Many fine-looking 
young men were attending the College and 
High School in Indore, and the boys and 
girls in the Primary Schools were happy, 
alert and clever. How important it is to 
win these young men for Christ and to 
train them for His service! 


Rasalpura is about fourteen miles from 
Indore, and would be especially interesting 
to boys and girls at home. 

During the great famine a few years ago, 
hundreds of boys and girls were given to 
our missionaries by their parents to save 
them from starvation. They were all cared 
for, and in our Industrial Mission many of 
these famine children have been taught 
useful trades. 


All are under direct Christian influence. 
Many of them have become Christians and 
quite a number will be useful Mission 
workers of our Church. 


The work in Mhow, Dhar, Rutlam, Ujjain, 
and Neemuch has been well established and 
native congregations now assemble for the 
worship of God and unite in carrying for- 
ward His work. 

In company with two of our missionar- 
ies, I started on a long journey to the Ner- 
budda Valley. The heat was terrible. I 
never felt such furnace-like heat in Canada 
as I did in the Valley of the Nerbudda, and 
even that was not so excessive as it would 
be later on, for I was there before the real 
hot season sets in. 


We went through many villages. These 
are unlike anything I have seen elsewhere. 
As in China and Korea, the poor people who 
work on the land have their homes grouped 
in villages for mutual safety. 

Their houses look very much like those 
which children make with mud when at 
play. 

At first sight they are like a collection 
of mud mounds, for mud is the principal 
material used in the construction of these 


houses. The floors are of mud,—the walls 
of mud, and the ceilings of mud. 


The top is usually flat, with a thatch of 
brushwood or straw nearly two feet thick, 
and that, too, is covered with mud. Of 
course, it is a very useful building mater- 
ial, because it hardens almost like asphalt. 
A village house usually consists of one 
room, 

One evening in company with a mission- 
ary with whom I had been touring, we 
spent a couple of hours at a village. We 
sat on improvised seats in a narrow road- 
way, in the midst of these huts. 


Around us, was a group of dark-skinned 
men, twenty-six by actual count, sitting on 
their heels. They followed with close in- 
terest all the words of the missionary. AS 
I could not understand what was being said, 
I studied the group. 


It was a novel experience, just at night- 
fall, to find oneself far from home, in this 
narrow, crooked, untidy street of an In- 
dian village, looking into the faces of these 
Indians. 

The women kept out of sight. Now and 
then we had glimpses of them, but when 
they saw us, they quickly disappeared into 
their little houses. 


They all wore loose scarfs or shawls of 
light material over their heads. Should 
you meet them unawares, they would at 
once hide their faces with this drape that 
covers their heads. In some villages they 
seem less shy. 


While the little meeting was going on, I 
noticed two cows going into one of the lit- 
tle houses. These houses are generally of 
one room about ten feet square. The fam- 
ily, the cows and the goats usually all live 
together. 


Why they did not die from suffocation in 
that hot country when there were so many 
in a little mud house was something that 
was not explained to me. 


From this village, a group of men es- 
corted us some distance on our way to a 
place where we encamped for the night. 
Here I heard jackals for the first time. 
They howled unmercifully. 


When going through a bit of jungle, we 
learned that several times during the pre- 
ceding few days, a leopard had been seen. 
A little farther on the missionary stated 
that last time he was there he saw a large 
hyena. 

I had an interesting trip to visit the 
Bhiis, an aboriginal tribe in the mountain- 
ous part of the eastern section of Central 
India. These people are raw barbarians 
and they looked it, too. 


It was a long journey to get in to where 
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our Mission is. We travelled by ox-cart 
and a good part of the distance through 
the night. 

The Bhils greatly interested me. They 
were as wild and fierce-looking as the un- 
tamed South Sea Islanders. The Govern- 
ment does not allow them to carry fire- 
arms, so that the bow and arrow constitute 
their weapons for hunting. 


The Gospel has made a great improve- 
ment upon them. Rev. Dr. Buchanan and 
his associates, with God’s blessing, have 
done a great work among these people. Wild 
and untamed as they appear, they are a 
quiet and earnest lot of men and women 
when they come together for public wor- 
ship. 

None of them are over-burdened with 
dress. In such a hot country of course, 
they do not need much clothing. The sur- 
prise and embarrassment that I felt when 
I first saw the congregation at Amkhut, 
all passed away when I saw their faces. 
These faces were an index of their changed 
lives. The whole community was changed 
and subdued by the power of the Gospel. 


A glimpse of what God has done through 
His Gospel preached by the missionaries in 
this part of India abundantly warrants all 
the interest and the expenditure of all the 
money that has gone from our Church at 
home for the evangelization of this land. 
Let us not forget to pray for these people 
on the other side of the worid. 


LOVING WHAT GOD MADE. 
Junior Y. P. Topic for April 25th. 
By Rev. C. A. Myers, M.A. 


(Luke 12 : 24, 27, 28. Pe. 145 : 15-16). 

What a wonderful world of beautiful 
things God has made—Who can recite for 
the Junior Endeavorers, R. lL. Stevenson’s 
little poem:— 

“The World is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as 
kings?” 

From the very first chapter in the Bible 
right through it, we are constantly re- 
minded of God’s Goodness in making such 
a lovely world, 


Mrs. Alexander in her beautiful hymn— 
No. 512 in our “Book of Praise’—has also 
pointed this out.— 


“All things bright and beautiful 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful 
The Lord God made them all. 


“He gave us eyes to see them. 
And lips that we might tell, 
How great is God Almighty, 
Who has made all things well.” 
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Would it not be fine to sing this hymn 
over often enough to learn it by heart? We 
ought to sing or at least read over, algo 
hymns, 614, and 615. 

Let me just here suggest something for 
Juniors to do. Every boy and girl have 
ready for this meeting a passage from the 
Bible or the Hymn Book, or any other book 
or paper, telling about the beauty and 
loveliness of the things God has made—or, 
better still, bring some flower or other ob- 
ject to show this beauty. 


The Bible is full of admiration for moun- 
tains and stars, for birds and animals, for 
trees and flowers. See how many each 
Junior can find. In our lesson to-day Jesus 
refers to two of them, the “birds” and the 
“lilies.” 

But there is something else in our topic. 
It is not just “What God made’—but— 
“Loving what God made.” 

How can we show that we really do leve 
what God made. Jesus tells us how God 
shows his love for them. In Luke 12, 24, 
He says—“God feedeth the birds” and in 
verse 28, He says “God clothes the flowers” 
So God shows His love by caring for them 
just as he shows His love for us by caring 
for us. 

We, too, then must show our love for 
them by caring for them. How many boys 
and girls did something this last winter for 
some bird or animal, to feed it or warm it 
during the cold weather. Tell about caring 
for birds and animals during winter. 

But now it is Spring again and we think 
of the grass and flowers. Who is going to 
this Spring to make our 
homes or gardens prettier by planting seeds 
and flowers? How thankful, then, should he 
be to be living in such a beautiful world 
and have the privilege of loving and caring 
for God’s birds and animals and for one 
another. Hymn 518 tells how we can show 
our thankfulness. 


“PLEASE ALLOW ME.” 


I was told lately, by a young man who 
had been in Scotland, that he came one day 
to a gate, when the gate-keeper’s little girl 
ran down and shut it, saying, “You have 
not to pay anything to pass; you have only 


wh” 
. 


to say, ‘Please allow me to go throug 

The young man did as he was directed, 
and simply repeated, “Please allow me to go 
through,’ and the gate was immediately 
opened. The owner just wished to preserve 
the right of entrance, that was all. 

So, simply “ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you.”—Spurgeon. 


“J love them that love Me, and they that 
seek Me early shall find Me.” 
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SOWING AND REAPING. 
Junior Y.P.S. Topic for May 2nd., 1915. 


By Rev. ALEx. MAcGILLIVRAY, D.D., Toronto. 


(Psalm 126 6; Luke 8 4-8; Galatians 
6: 7-8.) 
| 

This is the first topic in May for our 
Juniors. How it fits this happy, hopeful 
season. 

“What Spring time is to the year, chil- 
dren are to the city and to the community.” 
A community without children with their 
brigbt faces and ringing voices would be 
like a spring time without blossoms, a 
garden without flowers. 

In the Spring time we prepare the ground, 
select and sow seed and cultivate and water 
carefully that which we have planted in 
our gardens, and in faith and hope look 
forward to a time of ingathering. 

So it is with life. Childhood and youth 
are its Spring time and its seed time. What 
a child learns, the habits he forms, the 
associations he enters into, will determine 
what the harvest will be. 


If the gardener would be successful he 


must consider at least four things, seed, 
soil, sower and cultivation. So with the 
young. 

The Seed. 


Let every boy and girl remember that as 
we sow so we reap. If we sow wheat we 
reap wheat. If we sow tares, we reap tares. 


How important then that what we take 
into our minds and hearts is true and good. 
The harvest will then be also true and good 
and beautiful. The seed for every young 
sower is the Word of God—the truth as it 
is in Jesus. 


The Soil. 


The soil is the mind and heart. It needs 
to be prepared. If you have a little bed in 
your garden in which you are going to sow 
some seeds that are going to yield you a 
harvest of flowers, you prepare the soil. You 
dig it, fertilize it, gather out the roots and 
stones and everything that might hinder 
the growth of what you sow. 


So is it with our minds and hearts. Noth- 
ing should be allowed there that would 
hinder the growth and fruitfulness of God’s 
truth. 


The Sower. 


In a sense there is more than one sower 
in our lives. You are yourself a sower. 
Every day you are sowing some seeds for 
a reaping that is coming by and by. Kvery 
thought, every act is a seed that produces 
a harvest of habit, character and eternal 
destiny. 
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Your teacher is a sower. He comes with 
selected seed to implant in your young mind. 

The Master Sower is Jesus Christ. He 
said, “I am the truth’ and when we receive 
His Word, we are receiving the seed that 
will bring us a harvest of righteousness and 
joy. 
Cultivation. 


The seed in your little garden or in the 
wide field needs cultivation. Weeds will 
have to be kept down. The soil will have 
to be stirred. It will have to be watered 
either by the clouds or by your own hand. 


So must the seeds of truth be watered by 
prayer, waiting upon God, watching ovr 
every thought, controlling every word and 
deed. 


This will mean self denial. Sometimes, 
perhaps, a little suffering. At times, maybe, 
tears, but let us remember the verse from 
our Psalm, “He that goeth forth and weep- 
eth, bearing precious seed will doubtless 
come again with rejoicing bringing his 
sheaves with him.” 


THE USE OF THE SABBATH. 


Keep your Sabbaths free for earnest read- 
ing. Burn up the Sunday newspaper. It 
is an indefensible, intolerable curse. It ex- 
ists simply and solely to swell the income of 
wealihy and greedy newspaper proprietors. 
A Christian ought to be ashamed to have if. 
in his house. 


Is not a man sufficiently secularized by six 
days’ contact with the worid, without dip- 
ping his mind on Sabbath morning once 
more into the muddy stream in which he 
has dipped himself on the preceding six 
days? 


What can be expected of a Christian in 
public worship who comes to church with a 
newspaper stuffed into his mind? He is 
cold as a clod to the touch of the preacher, 
and lowers the spiritual temperature of the 
entire congregation. 


William E Gladstone was an ideal wor- 
shipper in God’s house. He concentrated all 
his great powers upon the sermon. He was 
interested because he was informed. He 
was informed because throughout life he 
had made diligent use of his Sabbaths. 


He declared in old age that he would not 
have lived so long had he not always Kept 
his Sabbaths quite apart from his potitical 
life. It was pure refreshment to him to turn 
to holier things on that day. It enabled him 
to learn more of religious subjects than per- 
haps any other layman of our century. It 
gave him that firm and splendid ground 
which ennobled and hailowed all his actions. 
“Go thou and do likewise.”—Chas. HK. Jcfiter- 
son, D.D. 
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CHILDREN’S WORK FOR CHILDREN. 


And for the Stranger, Sick, Etc. 


Junior Y. P. S. Topic 9th May. 


By J. G. SuHrarer, D.D. 
(Superintendent of Social Service and 
Evangelism.) 

(Luke 8: 49—56; John 6: 5—14.) 


There is much work that the children of 
our homes and Sunday schools can, and 
should, do for other children less fortunate 
than themselves. 

There are some, though perhaps not 
many, poor, neglected children in almost 
every community, even in the country, need- 
ing kind attention. It is not the children’s 
fault. Their lives are in sad need of bright- 
ening. 

There are old and infirm folk also who 
need cheering or service, blind or sick to 
whom the voice of the young, reading a 
good book or singing popular hymus, will 
be as the music of the Master’s volce glv- 
ing hope and joy. 

But besides the poor or sick or aged at 
our own door there are hosts of children, 
especially in our cities, who, because they 
are orphans, or their fathers are out of 
work or perhaps drunkards, are very poor 
and in need of tood and clothing and 
shelter. 

Many of them live in houses unfit for hu- 
man habitation. They cannot get coal or 
wood enough to keep them from suffering 
from the bitter cold in Winter, and they 
suffer in Summer in their stuffy little hov- 
els, that are not worthy to be called homes. 


They sometimes go right outside and 
sleep on the ground, trying to keep cool. 
Their little cheeks are often tear-stained 
because of hunger or cold. 

They are fellow Canadians with us. Many 
of them were born in Russia or Italy, or 
France, or Bclgium or Britain, but they are 
now one and all Canadians. 

They are Christ’s “little ones,’ and he 
says to each of us: “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

What then, can Christian children do for 
other children? 

Might not all the children of the church 
do much for other children if they put 
themselves under a solemn vow to abstain 
from all intoxicating liquors and from cig- 
arettes and tobacco, and earnestly to seek 
and to induce other children to do the 
same? 

The great war has emphasized the fact 
that boys cannot develop into strong, 
healthy, enduring, trustworthy, efficient 
men in peace or war, unless they abstain 
from all forms of evil. 
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Could the children do for other children 
a greater service than to induce them by 
example and precept to be abstainers from 
these evil and hurtful and weakening 
habits? 

Sunday schools, classes, or groups of 
classes, may undertake, out of the money 
they give or raise for the general Budget 
of the church, to support certain workers 
or bits of work, such as: 


A Social Service deaconess or nurse, or 
a settlement worker, or the superintendent 
of a Rescue Home for Girls, at the rate 
of $50.00 per month, and for as many 
months as they choose. 

An assistant worker of these classes at 
the rate of $40.00 per month. 

To take care of an orphan child for a 
year in one of our Social Service Homes, 
costs $30.00. 

All of these amounts are credited on the 
Budget in connection with “Social Service 
and Evangelism.” 

Should classes wish similar suggestions 
regarding Home or Foreign Missions they 


- Should write to these Departments. 


Quilts, wearable clothing, all sorts for 
all ages, and both sexes, also vegetables, 
fruit and other provisions, as also money, 
are always needed in our work among the 
poor in the cities. 


Shipments of such things may be sent 
to any of the following: 


Miss Dixon, Chalmers House, 908 St. 
Catherine St. E., Montreal. 
Miss Hart, St. Christopher House, 67 


Bellevue Place, Toronto. 


Mr. Koffend, Evangel Hall, 
St. West, Toronto. 


Miss Goldie, Robertson Memorial Insti- 
tute, Burrows Avenue and McKenzie St., 
Winnipeg. 

These are some of the ways in which 
children who love Jesus can, either as in- 
dividuals, families, classes or schools, work 
for the cheering, helping or saving of other 
children. 
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POWER OF THE UNDERCURRENT. 


Sometimes an iceberg is seen moving 
steadily forward against a mighty current 
in the ocean, and it seems incredibie. The 
iceberg has the greater part of its mass deep 
in the waters where it floats, and it is an 
undercurrent that bears it forwara against 
a counter current. 

A religious conviction should constitute 
the deep undercurrent which carries a young 
man safely through the surface currents of 
social customs and enables him to live a life 
of abstinence. 
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HOW WE CAN HELP ONE ANOTHER. 
Junior Y.P.S. Topic for May 16, 1915. 


(Union meeting with Senior Society). 


By Rev. J. A. WiLson, B.A., HAMILTON. 
(Matt. 25 : 31-40.) 


The different parts of one’s body serve as 
an example of mutual helpfulness. Eyes, 
ears, head, hands, feet, etc., all work to- 
gether, each needing the help of the others. 
“The eye cannot say unto the hand, I have 
no need of thee; nor again the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you.” 


So it should be in our Y.P.S. work. Sen- 
iors, Juniors, old and young, all should be 
willing to help one another. 

Members of the Senior Society should 
ever take an interest in the Juniors. Some 
of them will, no doubt, act as leaders in 
connection with the oversight of the Junior 
work. Others will attend the Junior meet- 
ings, at least occasionally, helping in differ- 
ent ways towards the success of the meet- 
ings. 


All should be willing to act as big broth- 
ers or sisters to the younger ones, and wiil 


be careful to ever set a right example be- 


fore them. Let the Seniors remember the 
Juniors in their prayers, for some day these 
Juniors will be the Senior. 


The Juniors in turn may be of help to 
the Senior Society. Occasionally they might 
visit the Senior Society in a body. Fre- 
quently they may contribute to the pro- 
gramme; help in visits to special institu- 
tions; distribute circulars, etc. Union meet- 
ings of the two societies should be held at 
least once a year. 


Every meeting will present opportunities 
for helping somebody. Perhaps there is a 
backward boy or girl whom you can help 
feel at home; a timid one whom you can 
encourage to take part; a lonely one whom 
you can help cheer. Perhaps you can hand 
a hymn-book to a visitor; or help a younger 
one find the Scripture passage; or pick out 
a verse for some one to read. 


But our Topic has a larger scope. Not 
only in our Y.P. work, but everywhere 
and at all times we should seek to be help- 
ful to others. 


Scripture says “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” This applies not to money 
gifts only, but to every act of loving service 
that it is in our power to give. 


A Sunday school teacher once asked his 
boys to try helping others for a week and 
report to him the next Sabbath. 


The next week found every boy with 
cheeks aglow and eyes asparkie. One had 
found great joy in helping his mother in 
everyday household tasks. One had visited 
a poor old woman and read the Bible to 
her. Another had helped a little boy find 
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a coin which he had lost. Anether had 
helped a neighboring woman by taking her 
fretful child for a ride in his wagon. Still 
another had helped a poor old cripple across 
a crowded street. Every boy had a heart 
brimming full of joy because he had been 
of help to others. 


A parable has been written about a nice 
new railway lamp fresh from the factory: 


“Surely they will place me in one of the 
finest coaches,” thought the lamp. Great 
was its disappointment when it found it- 
self placed in one of the dingiest, shabbiest 
coaches on the whole line. 


But after a while a woman with a sick 
baby looked up and said, “I’m so glad they 
have given us such a nice bright light, for 
now I can see baby’s face.” 


Then a working-man pulled out his news- 
paper and said “I’m glad too, because now 
I shall be able to read.” 

Then a girl with eyes red with crying 
said, “I’m going home to see my dying 
mother, and I wanted so much to read this 
letter that my sister wrote about her; now 
I shall be able to read it.” 


And they all seemed so glad about the 
bright light that the lamp itself quite for- 
got its disappointment, and became glad and 
happy too. 


“In this world cf darkness we must shine, 
You in your small corner, and I in mine.” 


Father looks tired at night when he comes 
home from work. Can you not do some- 
thing to make the evening pleasant for 
him? Mother has so many burdens to 
carry. Can you not do a great deal towards 
making her burdens lighter? There is a 
lame boy at school who would like so much 
to play ball with the other boys, but he 
can’t run. Why not let him play and you 
run for him? 


“Count that day lost whose low descending 
sun i 

Views from thy 
done.” 


hand no worthy action 


At school, at home, at work, at play, let 
us be alert to grasp the opportunities of 
helping others. Little things are little 
things, but to do little things faithfully is a 
great thing. The knight who found the 
Holy Grail found it not in traversing dis- 
tant lands and doing great deeds of daring 
but in handing a cup of water to a needy 
one. 

Our Saviour’s life was a life of helpful- 
ness. He “came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister.” “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 


“Lord help me live from day to day 
In such a self-forgetful way, 

That even when I kneel to pray 

My thought may be for—others.” 


World Wide Work 


THE SPREAD OF PROHIBITION. 
BY THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF ILLINOIS. 


(Note.—The following should encourage 
all who are working for a dry Canada. If 
Prohibition comes in the U.S.A. it cannot be 
long delayed in our own land. KEd.). 

Over fifty-two millions of the population 
of the U.S.A. live under prohibition; over 
eighty-five per cent. of the nation territorial- 
ly has adopted prohibition. One-half of all 
the people now living in license territory 
live in four states—New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and New Jersey. One-half of all the 
saloons left in the country are in fourteen 
cities. 

The eighteen Prohibition states are— 
Maine, Kansas, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Mississippi, Georgia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Colorado, 
Oregon, Washington, Arizona, Alabama, 
Idaho, Arkansas and [owa. 

“Constitutional Prohibition is a certainty 
and is close at hand.’ This may be said to 
fairly represent the judgment of most Con- 
gressmen at the close of the session of Con- 
gress just ended and is a marked change 
over a year ago. It is construed to mean 
that the victory is much more than half 
won. 

The change is attributed to several great 
causes. 

First, the majority vote for the Sheppard- 
Hobson Amendment to the Constitution on 
December 22nd last. The vote showed 197 
votes for, to only 189 against—a _ clear 
majority of eight. It was so close to the 
necessary two-thirds that the liquor inter- 
ests will never recover from the fright by 
this emphatic approval of a dry nation. 

Second, the change in the atitude of public 
sentiment toward prohibition throughout 
the world. The action of Russia with the 
tremendous results following the act of the 
Czar in abolishing vodka. Notwithstanding 
the progress of a great war the net deposits 
in the banks in that nation have more than 
doubled, and industrial productivity, accord- 
ing to M. Bark, Minister of Finance, has 


increased from thirty to fifty per cent. The 
attitude of France and the highest author- 
ities in the government of England. 

Third, the rapidly accumulating sentiment 
in the industrial world, that as a safety- 
first and efficiency measure booze must go. 

Fourth, the changing attitude of the pub- 
lic press, both the great dailies and the 
scientific and technical journals, which are 
speaking with ever increasing frequency on 
the desirability of the early abolishment of 
alcoholic drinks, including beer. 

Fifth, the disintegration of the financial 
assets of the liquor traffic as shown by the 
falling value of its stocks and bonds and 
numerous failures of both breweries and 
distilleries. 

Sixth, the rapidly spreading power of 
Prohibition as witnessed by the fact that 
nine states have adopted state wide prohibi- 
tion in the last six months and that major- 
ities against the liquor traffic from small 
towns and municipalities up to larger units 
are constantly growing in size. 

The cumulative effect of all this is 
practically certain to so forcibly impress 
the minds of the members of Congress who 
did not vote “aye” as to insure the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote in Congress when the 
Hobson Resolution is again submitted. 

Could anything be more significant than 
the fact that not a member of either House 
would defend the saloon as an institution. 
those still opposed to prohibition measures 
base their opposition on specious pleas in 
every instance. 

Members of the House, as well 
Senate, with practically no exceptions, if 
expressing their real sentiments to-day, 
admit that nation wide prohibition is coming 
and that the only question is as to how long 
it will be before it comes, 


as the 


This world’s wealth is not the measure 
of the soul. You will find souls that are 
mean and shriveled amidst great fortunes, 
and you will find souls that are grand and 
noble in surroundings of the barest poverty. 
The true measure of a man is not what he 
has, more or less, but what he is. 
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A NEW PLAN FOR ASSEMBLY. 


Kingston, which entertains the Assembly 
in June, has adopted a plan, usual in other 
large conferences, but new in our Assembly, 
the “Harvard Plan,’ the homes providing 
lodging and breakfast only, while a caterer 
will provide dinner and supper in the Uni- 
versity Building at a nominal cost. The 
plan will doubtless be partly approved as 
it has been elsewhere. 


A NEW MISSION TO THE JEWS. 


“tT have found a good thing and I want 
others to know of it,’ said a Chinese Chris- 
tian when asked why he wished to tell his 
fellow countrymen of Christ. 

That is the motive in all Christian work, 
at home and abroad. Telling of Christ to 
any one does not mean any disparagement 
to that one, or any disrespect, but simply 
this one thing—“We have found it good and 
we would like you to know of it.” 

Further there is no forcing of the mes- 
sage upon any one. If they do not want to 
listen to it they need not do so. And if 
having heard it, they do not want to accept 
it, they need not do so. 

Still further, if Jews or any others have 
found a good thing which they wish to 
tell us, it would be an act of good will for 
them to tell it; and with us would rest the 
responsibility of accepting or rejecting it. 

Thus, behind and beneath all mission 
work to our Jewish neighbors, or our R. C. 
neighbors, or any other, is the basis and the 
reason of good will. 

But this is not all. Christ commands it. 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” 

For these reasons the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada has opened a mission to the Jews 
in Montreal, with headquarters at 185 Dor- 
chester St. East, missionary, Rev. Elias 
Newman. 

There are nearly sixty thousand Jews in 
Montreal. There is a missionary of the 
Anglican Church, but if there were half a 
dozen mission centres, that would be but one 
to each ten thousand. 

The local Committee would welcome gifts 
of furniture, chairs, tables, oil-cloth, carpets, 
etc., to furnish the twelve rooms in the 
building for different kinds of educational 
and evangelistic work. 
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In the Young People’s Department will 
be found three articles on kindred topics, 
the Sabbath, the Bible, the Church. All are 
excellent. Read them carefully and your 
Sabbath and Bible and your own Presby- 
terian Denomination will be more highly 
prized. The ‘“Elder’s Visit’ will delight the 
Scotch—and others. All the missionary 
letters will repay careful reading. “The 
life sketch of Dr. Geddie, our pioneer 
missionary will be of interest to some. 
Taste all and see. 


THE GRDER OF RECRUITS. 


Thousands of young men, the brave, the 
strong, the true are responding to their 
Kmpire’s call and enlisting for her service 
and defence. All honor to them! May they 
be preserved from danger and brought 
safely home again. 

There are thousands more too young to 
bear arms, and by the time they are old 
enough it is hoped that this war will be 
ended and that peace will follow for gene- 
rations to come. 

But to those too young for the front, 
comes another call. Recruits are wanted 
for the ministry. Christ wants young men 
to enlist in his service. He is worthy for 
whom you are asked to do this. There is a 
world-wide conflict between good and evil. 
All the diabolism is not in Germany, nor 
will the battle for right be ended 
Prussian militarism is crushed. 

Parents are giving their older sons for 
their country. Will they not give some of 
their younger sons to this special service 
for Christ. Bring the subject before them. 
Shew them that the true ideal of life is 
service. Tell them of the need for men to 
Win and hold our country and the world 
for Christ. Write for literature on this 
subject to Rev. Geo. EH. Ross, Goderich, Ont., 
founder of “The Order’ of Recruits for the 
Ministry.” 


when 


One Sunday, when the collection was for 
Foreign Missions, the collection-bag was 
taken to Mr. Dives, who shook his head and 
whispered, “I never give to Missions.” 
“Then take something out of the bag,” the 
elder whispered in reply; “the money is 
for the heathen.” 
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DISTRIBUTING THE RECORD. 


There are various methods. ‘The _ best, 
where it can be done, is for the congrega- 
tion to place a copy in each family. Many 
churches do this. Some of these pay for 
it out of ordinary revenue, and some out of 
missionary funds, using it as an agency for 
raising these Funds. In either case there 
is no way in which so much Home Mission 
work can be done for thirty cents as by 
placing the Record for a year in a home that 
might not otherwise subscribe for it. 


One says.—‘We have given it into the 
charge of our Hope Mission Band. They have 
divided the congregation into districts of a 
few families each, and two by two they visit 
every family, and have already over two 
hundred subscribers. 


Another forwards a copy of a circular 
letter which he sent, with a stamped and 
addressed return envelope to every member 
and adherent after the matter had been 
mentioned three times from the pulpit. The 
plan was most successful. The circular 
letter was in part as follows:— 


“The Presbyterian Record;— 


1. Gives the latest news from all mission- 
ary fields of the Church, both home and 
foreign. Many of the letters from mission- 
aries telling of the triumphs of the Cross in 
heathen lands and among the immigrants 
from foreign countries are full of thril- 
ling interest. 


2. Contains much excellent family reading. 


3. Is the official organ of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


4. Costs only 30 cents a year. 


The Missionary Committee is desirous of 
having every family connected with the 
church subscribe for and read the Record 
for 1915. Will you not, therefore, place 
your name and subscription price in the 
enclosed envelope and mail the same to the 
undersigned. Your subscription will begin 
Witte daniary. L915.” 


Others again distribute small envelopes 
in the pews to be returned with the subs- 
cription. 


FOR MODERATOR OF ASSEMBLY. 


So far as known at this writing the fol- 
lowing have been nominated by presbyteries 
for Moderator of next Assembly;—Revs. 
Dr. D. D. McLeod; Barrie; Dr. John Neil, 
Toronto; Dr. Macgillivray, Kingston; Princi- 
pal Scrimger, Montreal; Principal Mackin- 
non, Halifax. 


Religion is the best armour in the world, 
but the worst cloak.—Bunyan. 
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SOME KINDLY WORDS. 


From a Few of the Latest Letters. 


“It is a great pleasure to work for such a 
paper.” 


“Wishing the Record every success which 
it so richly deserves.” 


“We don’t want to be without the Record 
and it is well worth the money.” 


“T am sure the Record is doing much 
good in this wide, needy, poor field. 


“T have enjoyed the Record for the last 
twenty years, and find it very helpful.” 


“Trusting that your valuable paper will 
be able to continue through these hard 
times.” 


“We have received the January number 
all right. Would not like to be without the 
Record.” 


“Money is very scarce but the people are 
going to try and save enough for the 
Record.” 


“T like the Record very much and would 
like to see a copy in every home in our 
congregation.” 


“We appreciate the Record very much 
and those who read it find it a most valu- 
able source of information.” 


“We miss the Records when they do not 
come, there is so much useful information 
and other interesting matter. 


“IT enjoy reading the Record so much, and 
our minister thinks it one of the best books 
printed for the money.” 


“Personally we esteem the Record very 
highly and consider it the very best paper 
of its kind published in Canada.” 


“The Record is well worth twice the 


price. There is so much information in it 
of the Church’s work both Home and 
Foreign.” 


“They will do “good, as the Record is 
holding to its high reputation in spreading 
the knowledge of the work of the church 
at home and abroad.” 


“The Record is being read by more people 
every year, but there is still room for a 
larger increase. People do not seem _ to 
understand what they are missing.” 


“We all like the Record, good sound 
reading for both old and young. The 
Record is improving every year especially 
the last two issues December and January.” 


“T have been a reader of the Record ever 
since it was published. The reading on the 
cover alone is worth the price, It has more 
good things for its size than any magazine 
I know of and I would not want to be with- 
OUle lt. 


Our Church Register 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 
Calls from 


Little Narrows, N.S., to Mr. Alex. Fergu- 
son of Springton, P.EH.I. 

St. And. Ch., Carman, Man., to Mr. W. 
J. MelIvor of Cartwright, Man. 

Antigonish, N.S., to Dr. Rogers of St. 
John’s Church, Halifax. Accepted. 

Cedarville & Esplin, Ont., to Mr. 
Graham of Everett, Ont. 

Mt. Pleasant Church, Vancouver, B.C., to 
Jas. Wiison of Dovercourt Rd., Toronto. 

Pilot Mound, Man., to Mr. J. B. Clyde, of 
Clifton St., Winnipeg, Man. 

Lorneville, N.B., to Mr. A. J. Langlois of 
Andover, N.B. 

Clyde and Barrington, N.B., to Mr. Geo. 
A. Grant of Black River, N.B. 

Upper Musquodoboit, N.S., to Mr. W. C. 
Wauchope. Accepted. Induction 12 May. 

Craik, Sask., to Mr. Wm. Patterson of 
Lumsden, Sask. 

Mt. Pleasant and Burford, Ont., 
Robt. Moodie. Accepted. 

Baltoureo., Ch brantrord,., Out. Logic. 
D. L. Campbell of Dover Centre, Ont. 

Roland and Myrtle, Man., to Mr. 
Renwick of Rivers, Man. 

Miami, Man., to Mr. J. Davey of lLash- 
burn, Sask. 


Apr oats 


to Mr. 


Geo. 


Inductions into 


St. And. Ch., Kamloops, B.C., February 9, 
Mr, W. W|* Peck. 

St. Paul’s Ch., Nelson, B.C., February 16, 
Mr R. Van Munster. 

Outremont Ch., Montreal, March 2, Mr. 
Binney S. Black. 

St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., March 11, Mr. 
Hugh Munroe. 

Middle Stewiacke and Brookfield, 
March 16, Mr. L. W. Parker. 

St. Gile’s Ch., Toronto, March 18, Mr. 5 
H. Pickup. 

Joliette, Que, March 22, Mr. Wm. Hood. 

Oak Lake and St. David’s, Man., Feb. 19, 
Mr. §. H. Sarkissian. 

Ponoka, Alta., March 11, Mr. I, I. 


NSS 


Samuel. 


Resignations of. 


Dt And Cl, Of OllLOm mer emee 
Brown. 

Waskada, Man., Mr. David Johnston. 

Quesnel and Alexandria, B.C., Mr. 
Stott. 

St. candrew 6. Ch? St. J0Dn aN ial 
H. MeVicar. 

Atwood, Ont., Mr. A. A. Amos. 

Knox Ch., Owen Sound, Ont., Mr. T. A. 
Rodger. 

Grandview, Man., Mr. R. J. Campbell. 


Crawford 


Wm. 


THE FORTY-FIRST ASSEMBLY. 


Of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
will meet in Queen’s College, Kingston, Ont., 
on Wednesday, June 2nd, at 8 pm. The 
Committee on business, consisting of the 
clerks of Assembly, together with the 
clerks of synods and presbyteries, who are 
commissioners, will meet in the same place 
on the same day at 4 p.m. 


Synod and Presbytery clerks are instruct- 
ed to take order as follows:— 

1. That all documents for submission to 
the Assembly be written on foolscap, on 
one side of the sheet, with a wide margin 
to the left, and that all matters that may 
require separate consideration be on sepa- 
rate sheets. 

2. That parties who have causes coming 
before the Assembly are required to send 
the papers in the case, and five dollars to 
pay for the printing of the same for the 
use of members of Assembly. 

3. That applications of presbyteries for 
the reception of ministers from other 
churches must be accompanied by two 
typewritten copies of all papers reiative to 
said ministers, and five dollars to pay for 
printing the same for the use of Assembly. 

4. That lists of Presbytery commission- 
ers, aS soon as they are appointed, be sent 
to Rev. Robert Campbell, D.D., 68 St. 
Famille St., Montreal, together with the 
post office addresses of all the elders who 
are commissioners, and the congregations 
to which the ministerial commissioners 
may belong; and that all other papers for 
submission to the Assembly be sent to Rev. 
John Somerville, D.D., Confederation Life 
Building, Toronto. 

5. That all papers to be laid before the 
Assembly be in the hands of the Clerks at 
least eight days before the Assembly. 

6. All reports to be printed in the 
stitched volume sent to commissioners in 
advance of the Assembly, must be in Dr. 
Somerville’s hands by April 1st, and all 
overtures by April 30th. 


ROBERT CAMPBELL, 
JOHN SOMERVILLE, 
Joint Clerks of Assembly. 
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ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 
MEETINGS OF 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given in the Recorpd 
it is because they are not received. 


General Assembly, 
Kingston, Ist Wednesday of June, 1915. 


Synod of Maritime Provinces. 


John, Ist Tuesday Gctober, 1915. 
. Sydney, Sydney, 4 May, 10 a.m. 
Inverness, Baddeck, 11 May, 7.80. 
Pictou, New Glasgow, 4 May, 12.45. 
Wallace, Pugwash, 18 May, 3.15. 
Truro, 

Halifax, Halifax, 28 April. 

Lunenburg, Clyde River, call of Mod. 
St. John. 

. Miramichi, Dalhousie, 22 June, 10 a.m. 
. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 11 May, 11.30. 


4] 
ct 


COON DOP Wh 


ft 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Sherbrooke, 2nd Tuesday May, 1915. 


11. Quebec. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 2 Tues. May, 10 a.m. 
13. Glengarry, Woodlands, 7 Sept., 2 p.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 4 May, 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carleton PIl., 18 May, 10.30. 
16. Brockville. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronte, 2nd Tuesday October, 1915. 


17. Kingston, Napanee, 29 June, 11 a.m. 

18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 29 June, 9.30 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 11 May, 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 20 Apl., 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Tor., first Tues., each month 
22. Orangeville, Gd. Valley, 19 May 11 a.m. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 11 May 10 a.m. 

24. North Bay, Parry Sound, July. 

25. Temiskaming. 

26. Algoma, Bruce Mines, 6 Sept., 8 p.m. 
27. Sudbury, Gore Bay, 7 Sept., 8 p.m. 

28. Owen Sd., Meaford, 29 June, 10 a.m. 
29. Saugeen, Harriston, 6 July, 10 a.m. 

30. Guelph, Guelph, 18 May, 10.80. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 
London, Last Monday April. 


31. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 4 May, 10.30 
B2,) Paris, Paris.-19 July, 10.50 a.m. 

33. London, London, 4 May, 10.30. 

34. Chatham. 

35. Sarnia, Sarnia, 7 July, 11 a.m. 

36. Stratford. Stratford, 18 May, 10 a.m. 
37. Huron, Clinton, 11 May, 11 a.m. 
* 38. Maitland, Teeswater, 18 May, 
39. Bruce, Chesley, 4 May, 11 a.m. 


2 p.m. 
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Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday Nov., 1915. 


40. Superior, Port Arthur, Call of Mod. 
41. Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 

42. Rock Lake, Roland, May, Call of Clerk. 
(3. Glenboro, Rathwell, 24 Mar., 1 p.m. 
44. Portage la Pra., Neepawa, 18 May, 2 p.m. 
45. Dauphin. 

46. Minnedosa, Hamiota, 13 July, 7.30 p.m. 
47. Brandon, Brandon, 17 May, 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Regina, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1915. 


48. Yorkton, Saltcoats, 20 July, 9 a.m. 
49. Abernethy, Ft. Qu’Appelle, 6 July. 
50. Qu’Appelle, Sintaluta, 4 May, 9 a.m. 
51. Arcola, Carlyle, 14 Sept., 2 p.m. 
52. Alameda, Call of Mod. 

53. Weyburn, Weyburn, 14 Sept., 7 
04. Regina, Regina, 3 May, 7.30 p.m. 
55. Moose Jaw. 

56. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 18 May, 7 p.m. 
57. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, Sept. At call. 
58. Battleford, Battleford, 11 May. 

59. Kindersley. 

60. Swift Current. 


p.m. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Red Deer, Last Tues. April, 1915. 


61. Vermillion, Vermillion, Call of Mod. 
62. Edmonton, Edmonton, 22 June, 10 a.m. 
63. Lacombe, Alix, Sept., 3 p.m. . 
64. Red Deer, Olds, March. 

65. Castor. 

66. Calgary, Calgary, 6 July, 9 a.m. 

67. Medicine Hat Red Cliff. 

68. High River. 

69. Macleod. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Vancouver, First Tues. April, 1915. 


. Kootenay, Grand Forks, Aug. 
. Kamloops, Penticton, 24 Aug., 8 p.m. 


. Westminster, New Westminster, 11 May. 


70 
fa 
72. Cariboo, Quesnel, Call of Mod. 
Fc 
74. Victoria. 


LETTERS FOR THE FRONT. 


In order to facilitate the handling of mail 
at the front and to insure prompt delivery 
it is requested that all mail be addressed as 
follows:— 

(a) Rank 

CU IN dd Creer ee eet eas PG oe eta ol eatin aco: 

(ec) Regimental Number 

(d) Company, Squadron, Battery or other 
ATL LE ea ra es ree oa the tele s AE tetas 

(e) Battalion 

Cf AP RRIE AO One seat ie bao boa. Soa auld 

(g) First (or Second) Canadian Contin- 
SON aie date ask bare PRIS «Seip dats «Ree aes 

(h) British Expeditionary Force 

Army Post Office, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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Queensboro’ St. re LIVWiattocd. SSam eee 27.00 
Che Church Funds est Sterol 40.70/Tor., Wychwood. . 10.00 
> ¢- |L’Orignal’ oP). 20.00/Tor., St. John’s. .300.00 
— Peterboro Knox ‘ss. 79.00 aie. ee 3 ee 
Rv. A. A. Smith . 8.00/Thamesford ss ; 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. W. Nottawasaga. 7.75|Ham., Calvin ss. 5.00 
: Joly aS : 0.00 & 
During Feb. 1 to Shar hcaits Rhee B15 Manitoba. 
r Feb. 2 Chesterville®: . . 12.62)\Wpg., Augustine. .480.00 
ne pebrualy olin Ave, Raa 64.5 64 CUleiteaiicaae ae 
Home Missions............ $2,168.00 2,168.00 |Est. Wm. Giles 60.00) Eden . 40.55 
: aa = tv. D. I. Ellison.) 425iwden‘se. ‘ . 50.45 
Foreign Missions........ 1,985.25 1,985.25 Tor. Old St. And. 500.00|High Bluff . . eae 
Widows’ & Orphans’... 95..00 95.00 |Tor. N. Broadview pe Morland 65.00 
id Wise tae - : 
Aged Ministers’ Fund.. 90.00 90.00 |corhett . 16.00 eee - ee 
1. ie. tke 54.7 54.79 |Lobo . - 8.00 Lit. Britain, Clover- 
Assembly Fund : a 9 eneetaacea TOUT ee ak 
Pte.-aux-Trembles See 450.00 460.00 Smit Falls Wmster 60.00 Wpg. St. Paul Chi- 
j Friend of Missions. 3-00). nesecy & De. TOE! 
Socl Serve Evanglism... 151.00 151.00 |i eerton ss = Ohare ae a aa 
Deaconess Home.......... 5.00 5.00 |w. Nottawasaga. 7.50 Si cknich 
& Y P S 61 00 61 00 Cache Bay ss. 5 4.75 asKatcnewan. 
Sab. Scl. seth lae aeciihtes tae - Carholme ss. B.B. ae Moosomin. So TeaO 
liege...... ae 44.00 44.00 |S. Nissouri -»s 4° LOOM) Moosontin’ sss ane eLa 
Montreal ee g lana We Ue iby ay 26.50 Rv. R. J. MeDonald eh 80 
Queen’s College. neaes eunes 11.00 11.00 Peterbor, Kx 82.00 Stornoway my: 05 
= Grand Orange ane Liberty ss. oe 29 
Knox College........ eaeeeae 95.00 95.00 of Ont. West .200.00! ‘Crystal Springs . 2.00 
Manitoba College........ 3.60 3.00 ae a W. Goodwill, 9. A Dewar Lake 12-00 
or. Dovercourt. ‘Davidson ss . 0 
Saskatchewan College.. 5.09 a Oro, St) Aud. ok 25 NOlee aurea Mason 
rtson College........ 20.00 0.00 |Mrs. Helen McEwen 40.00\Caron yps. . . . .100.60 
Ropes Miss H. F. McEwen 50.00)Ry, David Harper. 16.00 
Westminster Haill........ Rv. John Fletcher 60.00 Maple Creek ss . 2 60 
Tor: “Dale. 22. 45800 
RECEIVED DURING FEBRUARY Cobourg, St. And. 642.79 Alberta. 
At the Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, eee agi uta yy a Nobleford 1. aid . . 10.00 
. Strome. i025 voc 00.0 
by Rev. John Somerville, D.D., See ce Bnd, apeetia Nae 39°39 
a Gre n ; s 
and divided among the Funds} Forest . OV ray eG ree Delaware 15.00 
as directed by the Donors. oe nox "312.00 Edmonton, Westmt 15.00 
Paisley, Knox 51.00| Kenyon ‘7 1" y3'o9\Calgary, N. Hill ss 5.00 
Ontario. Remrerin st * 44. 45|RV. Geo. W. “Whom. 14.40|\Hunterville . : 10.00 
Ottawa, St. And. $1,850.00/Kst. D. Shuter 250.00 Queb British Columbia. 
Paris . + £/41,70000IRVOS#SE Burngete es 10:00 BAAD Foes Fe 0 
Tor. Bloor ymbc. . 10.00|Stirling, St. And. : 26.00/W. S. Leslie . . . .600.00 Now ‘Wostinnte en oeeeae 
Ottawa, Mackay .220.00/Rv. G. P. Duncan . 84.18/Portland...... 25.00 Na ce te ene 
Mors est. ce ax. -t17 40VE MA - + 10.00/Hon. Geo, Bryson .250.00/,, aD = ia "45°50 
Tor. St. Paul ss. . . 50.00/Brucefield, Tn. . . 37.85!|Mrs. J. B. Boulter 259.00 2 Aan A b mre 
Tor., St. Jas. sq. 300.00/Lakeport . . 18.00/Verdun. ... 84.00 fe ale nae 
Robt. Little . . 12.50/Tor. Wmster .500.00|/Lachute . .100.00/ 5403 Pewee ae 
Rvs. Fe Gard paul 10.45!Ry. Walter Cannon 48.90/Allan’s Cor. ss. S79 te Oe oe : 
Pt. Arthur! SstePau Mattawa . . . §8.65|Maisonneuve ss. . 9.11 eotia. 
pe. . . 98 1b\Windsor St. And-be 1d00\Ry. Wasli Morison aie 605) ue ghee 
Parry Sound 21.00) mbro, Knox. .229.51|Mont. Italian.. 10.00/Rv. J. A. Ramsay . 8.00 
Crumlin - 42.00) "or. Knox bs. . . 15.00|/Mont. Taylor 50.00 itv. D. H. McKinnon 5.60 
Mitchell, Knox. .100.00|;New Glasg’w, yphms62.00)Westmt Wmstr .. 5.00 New Brunswick. 
Galt, 1st . ithe ae a Desbarats hee ee Mont. Knox ss. . .120.00iRv. J. H. MacVicar 28.60 
2 Vise V Ves: ackay 10 ie do Sp wIDieTaeaiay % 70|Maisonneuve 187.08 : 
Lake of Woods Miss 50.00)Rv. W. A. Bradley 10.00)/Maisonneuve ss . 61.20 Miscellaneous. 
Barrie : a so TSEOM IS iepaual IDsHeiol 4G 6 « WHMIS Ibeweleear - 60:00; W.-M. S. : Jt Golo oaan 
Strang Memorial. .250.00 Rv. H. Carmichael 17.85|Beaverton ss. 50.10/W. M. S255 -10,000.00 


of the heart? After all, which is the best 
for a man or woman, which will send us on 
most happily and helpfully in life, a suffi- 
cient equipment of knowledge, which is the 
power of the head, or a sufficient equipment 
of sympathy, which is the power of the 
heart? 

Oh! it is sad to see the fool of a withered 
head, but it is pitiful to see the fool of a 
Withered heart. And it is well that we re 


THE CULTURE THAT IS BEST. 


Knowledge, thought, common-sense—these 
are the equipment of the head. Affection, 
sentiment, sympathy—these are the equip- 
ment of the heart. 

We call the man without the equipment of 
the head a fool. What shail we call the 
man without the equipment of the heart? 


We give years of time and great care and 
attention to the training of the head. Are 
we, in ourselves, or in our children, to let 
the heart go all untrained? 


After all, which does the world need most. 
the culture of the head or the rich culture 


ceive with high honour the names of men of 
genius and of wisdom, but the name that is 
above every other name that is named is 
the name of Him who came unto men with 
the divinest gift of a tender and loving: 
human ‘theart.—Ex. 


Che Church 


Funds, East. 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 


Foreign Missions...... 
Home Missions......... 
Augmentation.......... 
College ccs-ccdcncccesenssss 
Aged Ministers’ Fund 
Pte.-aux-Trembles.... 
For North West........ 
ESN Gcn Vic vase cemsaqst=s 
Assembly Fund...... 
Bursary Fund.........: 
Library Fund........... 
Widows’ & Orphans’. 
Sociai Service, Evan- 
GELISIM wrcecceeeeees 


RECEIVED DURI 
At the Presbyteria 


During March 1 
February to Feb. 28. 
$24,130.43 $77,838.84 
7,853.16 20,846.37 
6,094.58 10,363.97 
8,880.06 17,336.39 
1,433.00 2,817.00 
590.00 1,611.00 
919:18 4,291.32 
460.00 2,585.00 
386.25 957.79 
1,674.43 4,378.47 
179.42 433.27 
183.16 558.16 
2,418.09 5,923.00 


$55,211.67 $149,991.58 


NG FEBRUARY 
n Offices, Halifax, 


By Rev. Thomas Stewart, D.D., 
and divided among the Funds 
as directed by the Donors. 
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Greenfield 4 Pe 2ed 
Mira . 2.00 


St. John, St. Davids 115.00 


Baxter’s Harbor . 3.00 
Tabusintac ee ORO 
Dalhousie 245.00 
Loch Lomond, Fram- 
boise . , o JBBRO 
River John. 620.00 
Meadowville ce.. 10.00 
Waterville. 4.00 
Kentville 52.00 


Gairloch, Mid River 440.00 
St. John, St. Steph. 569.00 
Ce vem VL. ; soe oe alesa0G 


J. Stanley Ross 50.00 

Hx. St. Matt. Vann 
ladies . 150.98 

Dartmouth . ibs pea 06 


West River "Station. 108.00 
s Le G.5 


Lahave . 5.60 
Kensington, Ne w 

London, etc. 1,005.00 
Mabou . 42.01 
Ste dom: St. Steph. 

SSim s 41.00 
Richmond. go ron EPSON? 
Hopewell Union 65.10 
NOOO V Ue... 28.00 
Baddeck Forks. 94.00 
Andover . Pel 156 
Three members ay 

(O30) New  Glas- 

sow etek fee 52007C 
PATE VIC: ees. 100.00 
Marshfield. 81.00 


Charlottetown Zion 118.00 


Cavendish. Pb oi! 
The Misses Clarke. 50.00 
Kensington ee O00 
Anonymous . 47.00 
Riehmond . ae LOLOIO) 
Amherst . 1,206.00 


Transferred from 
Bequest Fund 2,250.00 
Interest pee 399'2 


Milltown . Pes 50-010) 
Hamilton, Bermuda 68.00 


Sydney Mines, Mat- 

thew Wilson bec. 14.00 
Lunenburg ss. . 15.00 
Hramboise 5 6 SRW 
Union Centre, Loch- 

aber .. 245.45 
Glassville. 4) sets 106.45, 
=ydney, St. James 538.06 


Hx., Fort Massey ss 135.00} 
Sscuminac : 94.00 


Black River, Napan, 
Hardwicke. 25.00 
Strathalbyn. 5. op, (DN, 
Murray Harbor, N. 161.00 
Vilford - .408.13 
Gays River. 202.44 
=t. Stephen 50.00|R 
Rev. Jas. Heron . 10.00 
Lawrencetown. . .119.00 
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THE HIGHEST MOTIVE. 


It is a good thing sometimes to appeal to 
a deep motive. “He is the most bashful 
fellow!” said a mother, speaking of her ten- 
year-old boy. “I don’t know how in the 
world you got him to ‘take part’ on Child- 
ren’s Day. He never said a piece for any- 
body before in his life.” 

The teacher considered a moment. “I 
don’t think he did it for me,” she said slowly 
“T saw that he dreaded it, and I asked him if 
he did not think it would please Christ to 
have him take hold and do his part to help 
along. I guess he thought about it that 
way.’ The mother’s eyes filled with tears. 
she too had “thoughts” which perhaps was 
what the teacher intended when she told 
her.—Pilgrim Teacher. 
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WHAT BECAME OF THEM. 


Fifty years ago, a gentleman of Ohio noted 
down ten drinkers, six young men and four 
boys. “I sawthe boys,’ he says, “drink beer 
and buy cigars in what was then called a 
‘grocery or ‘doggery.’ I expressed my dis- 
approbation, and the seller gave a coarse 
reply. He continued the business, and in 
fifteen years he died of delirium tremens, not 
leaving five dollars. 


“IT never lost sight of these ten, only as 
the clods of the valley hid their bodies from 
human vision. Of the six young men, one 
died of delirium tremens, and one in a 
drunken fit; two died of diseases produced 
by their excesses before they reached the 
meridian of life; two of them left families 
not provided for, and two sons are drunk- 
ards. Of the two remaining, one is a miser- 
able wreck, and the other a drinker in some 
better condition. 


“Of the four boys, one, who had a good 
mother, grew up a sober man; one was killed 
by a club in a drunken broil; one has served 
two terms in the penitentiary; and one has 
drunk himself into an inoffensive dolt, whose 
family have to provide for him.’—Michigan 
Christian Advocate. 
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Giving up for Christ is an enriching pro- 
cess;—_Dr. Cuyler: 
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Liberalizing in doctrine sooner or later 
results in liberalizing in practice. 


Do you ask to be the companion of 
nobles? Make yourself noble and you shall 
be. 


Disappointment should be taken as sti- 
mulant, and never viewed as a discourage- 
ment, 


Mischief is never smart. It hurts other 
people, and that is against God’s law of 
kindness. 


Mighty of heart, 
nanimous’—to be this, 
great in life. 


mighty of soul—‘Mag- 
is, indeed to be 


Prayer is the best beginning any day can 
have. It helps one to aim straight at the 
day’s duty, and hit the mark. 


One must be poor to know the luxury of 
giving. Every ounce of self-denial behind 
a gift doubles its value and its joy. 


God has never been satisfied with wor- 
ship without the worshipper, gift without 
the giver, service without the servant. 


Prayer becomes easy when we have a 
sense that God is searching for us more 
eagerly than we are searching for Him. 


The heart that loves sets no time limit 
to its service, nor stays to measure its gifts, 
for love must serve, and love must give. 


Four things never come back again: the 
spoken word, the spent arrow, the past life 
and the lost opportunity.—Oriental Proverb. 


“The inside of a bully is a coward.” Real 
strength is never boasting or bullying. It 
helps the weak instead of taking advantage 
of them. 


A single drink does not make a drunk- 
ard, but it often starts a drunkard, which is 
the same thing in the end. Beware of the 
first drink. 


If a man is to be a pillar in the temple 
of his God, by and by, he must be some 
kind of a prop in God’s house to-day.—M. 
D. Babcock. 


There is no thought that more transforms 
a man’s life than the thought that he can 
tie his life up to the doing of the will of 
God.—Speer. 


When a man does a noble act, date him 
from that. Forget his faults. Let his 
noble act be the standpoint from which you 
regard him. 
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It is easier to do wrong than to do right. 


Everyone knows that. The hard thing, the 
manly thing, is to follow good and turn 
away from sin. 


No matter how high or how lowly you 
may be, you are a hand-washer, as Pilate 
was, if you refuse to shoulder your share 
of any responsibility. 


No one can cherish a worthy ideal, and 
strive and make sacrifices for its attain- 
ment, without undergoing a certain gra- 
cious transformation. 


Extravagant talk never does any real 
good. The most powerful preaching of the 
New Testament is expressed in restrained 
and temperate language. 


He that saveth his time from prayer shall 
lose it. But he that loseth his time for 
communion with God shall find it in a life 
of multiplied blessings. 


The art of saying appropriate words in a 
kindly way is one that never goes out of 
fashion, never ceases to please, and is with- 
in the reach of the humblest. 


Christian character can be shown on the 
baseball field or in a school dormitory, at 
business or work or play. Being a Christ- 
ian is practical, everyday business. 


I shall try and correct the errors when 
shown to be errors, and I shall adopt new 
views as fast as they shall appear to be true 
views.—Abraham Lincoln. 


It is the small gifts, and the gifts of un- 
purchasable things—such as_ smiles, sym- 
pathy, encouragement, personal effort and 
love—that make the best and biggest total. 


Only melted gold is minted; only moist- 
ened clay is moulded; only softened wax 
receives the die; only broken and contrite 
hearts can take and keep the print of 
heaven. 


A minister said one day to a prominent 
business man of his congregation, “My bro- 
ther, the Church needs you, and you need 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” This personal in- 
vitation brought him to Christ. 


Do nothing that you would not like to be 
doing when Jesus comes. Go to no place 
where you would not like to be found when 
Jesus comes. Say nothing that you would 
not like to be saying when Jesus comes. 


“When will you stop asking me to become 
a Christian?” said a young lady, a little 
curtly, to her Sunday-school teacher, “I will 
stop when God stops loving you and want- 
ing you. This is such a treasure which I 
am urging you to possess that I can only 
cease urging when you accept.” 
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The last day lies hid; therefore watch 
every day.—Augustine, 


Happiness lives next door to complete ac- 
quiescence in the will of God.—Spurgeon. 


Half the ills we hoard in our hearts are 
ills because we hoard them,—Barry Corn- 
wall. 


God accepts obedience without emotion, 
but cannot accept emotion without obedi- 
ence.—Dr. Babcock. 


Bad temper is like the scorpion which 


stings itself. Every fit of anger injures most |] 
the soul that indulges in it. ij 


No matter if you are hidden in an obscure i 


post, never content yourself with doing your jj 


second best.—Gen. Phil. Sheridan. 


I have been driven many times to my ji 
knees by the overwhelming conviction that 
I had nowhere else to go.—Lincoln. 


Every sin must be paid for; every sensual |f 
indulgence has a harvest, the price of which }} 
is so much ruin for the soul.—Robertson. 


You and I are in the world—not merely 
to prepare to go out of it some day, but to 
serve God in it now.—Henry Drummond. 


The supreme virtue is sacrifice; to think, 
to act; and, if need be, to suffer; not for 
ourselves, but for others—for the triumph 
of good over evil. 


As we need sympathy and help in what 
we endure, so do others, and it becomes us 
to give out, as well as take in, kindly con- 
solation and assistance. 
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Empty hours, empty hands, empty com- 
panions, empty words and empty hearts draw 
in evil spirits as a vacuum draws in air. To 
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against the inroads of evil.—William Arnot. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 


It is here. 
through it, mourning the strong and brave 
who will come no more. 

How dark that shadow, none but those 
who are under it can know. Friends are 
helpless to comfort. Words seem an intru- 
sion. There is room for but one thing, a 
great sense of loneliness and loss, with all 
the world hollow and empty. 

But there is One who can touch the 
heart direct without the jarring medium of 
speech, spirit touching spirit as a soft hand 
soothes a throbbing brow. 

May the Great Spirit give to those sore 
hearts His gracious touch, a “peace, be still” 
whose source they cannot tell but under 
which they quiet into a great calm. 


WHY DOES GOD PERMIT IT? 


Few questions have been more often 


asked since the war began than—‘‘Why does 
God permit such horrors?” It has been 
asked reverently by earnest believers in a 
God of infinite goodness. It has been ask- 
ed irreverently by those who have no such 
belief; and press and platform and pulpit 
have responded in varied ways. 

To profess answer here would be pre- 
sumption; the few points noted are merely 
for any who may not have other opportunity 
to study the question. Note,— 

(1) It is not a practical question for us 
and in a sense we have no right to ask it. 
What God plans and permits is His work 
not ours. Our work is simply to do right 
as God gives us to see the right, and to 
leave Him to do His work as He sees right. 

(2) Asking why God permits things that 
seem to us so ill, is simply the age long 
question,—“Why does God permit sin?” 
The answer to that question is that man is 
a free agent; there can only be good or 
evil on man’s part so long as he is free to 
choose between. good and evil. In a con- 
dition where sin was not permitted, there 


Many in Canada are passing . 


could be no good. There is no moral qual- 
ity in either man or machine that goes as 
driven. Good and evil mean choice, and 
choice means freedom to choose. The 
question why does God permit sin is there- 
fore an absurdity; because without freedom 
to choose there could be no choice and nei- 
ther moral good nor evil. And the answer 
to the question at the head of this article, 
so far as answer can be given, is simply 
that men are free to choose and some men 
have chosen evil and ‘chosen to commit 
these horrors. 

(3) Where men thus choose evil, it must 
bring suffering upon all connected with 
them, and when the evil is in the shape 
that Germany has chosen, selfish aggres- 
sion on the rights of others, there must be 
suffering by others. So long as there is 
sin, there must be suffering. The only way 
to check that evil is the way the Allies are 
taking, resisting it and curbing it and 
putting an end to it as speedily as possible, 
but even that implies suffering greater than 
any can realize. 

(4) Another great principle is that we 
can only see the present; God judges by 
the whole. There may come a time in our 
life’s history, here or beyond, when we will 
look back upon things that seemed very 
bitter, and may see, in the light of the long 
view, that that bitter was best. It is put 
in Scripture in this way. “Our present 
light affliction which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us—‘‘worketh for us’—a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory, while we look not at the things that 
are seen, but at the things that are not 
seen, for the things that are Seen are tem- 
poral, but the things that are not seen are 
eternal.” God looks at things in the light 
of eternity; and in these awful times, when 
called to bear and sacrifice and suffer that 
our Empire, our children, the world, may be 
free, let us try to get a clearer vision and 
a firmer hold of the things eternal. 

This idea is sometimes laughed at as un- 
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practical, other worldly, but it is a prin- 
ciple that runs all through life, wherever 
men willingly endure present hardship or 
self denial for what is deemed a greater 
good to come. 

The only worthy questions regarding the 
present time are “What can I do to lessen 
these horrors while they last and to bring 
them to a speedy end.’ Multitudes of men 
and women are answering the former ques- 
tion by their gifts, and our young men in 
tens of thousands are answering the latter 
by offering their lives. 

May these offered lives be spared to do 
their great work and to gladden home again 
when that work is done. 


KHAKI AT GHURCH. 


More impressive than company drill or 
battalion review is the gathering of strong 
young manhood in the raiment of war, join- 
ing with one voice in praise, or bowing as 
one man in reverent worship. The bodies 
of men in massed array may salute a mili- 
tary chief, the spirit bows to God alone. 
The former is merely the limbs and arms 
and head held tense at the bidding of men. 
The latter is the free immortal spirit, which 
no man can control, standing “at attention” 
in the presence cf God. 

Puzzles and problems too are suggested. 
The soldier trains on Sunday in the high- 
est ideals of love to God, and trains on 
Monday to shoot, to kill. He hears on Sun- 
day—‘“‘Love your enemies;” and on Monday 
—‘Charge.” Are these consistent? Does 
the one who bids the former approve the 
latter? Would Christ, if on earth, com- 
mend this war? 

The condition “If Christ were on earth,” 
is superfluous and irrelevant. Christ is 
on earth as really as He ever was or can 
be. The question simply is—‘‘Does Christ 
approve.” Most of us will have no difficulty 
in deciding that He cannot approve the self- 
ish aggression of Germany, in forcing war. 
But does He approve our men when they. 
train and fight to hinder evil, to right 
wrong, to save the life of our Empire and 
of the world? 

Who can know the mind of Christ, save 
as declared, and yet some points may be 
noted as gathering around this question. 

(1) All such commands as—‘Love your 
enemies”’—refer to attitude of mind and 
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heart; to the aim, the motive with which 
men do what seems the duty of life, even 
though it be the duty of stopping evil and 
death, by stopping the life that is wrong- 
fully causing that evil and death. 

(2) Does Christ approve the verdict of a 
jury which, sworn to do its duty according 
to the laws of the land, finds the murderer 
guilty; or the judge who, in obedience to 
the same law, follows that verdict with the 
sentence of death; or the executioner who 
carries out that sentence?. All such ques- 
tions answer themselves. 

(3) God loves the sinner, yearns over him 
with infinite pity, and yet, by irrevocable 
laws of nature, punishes that sinner in the 
bodily suffering and the untimely death 
that is the result of sin. 

(4) In both @ld and New Testaments 
death came as the direct visitation of God 
upon men and women for sin. 

(5) All through the Old Testament the 
wars of God’s people were God’s wars against 
wickedness and wrong and were waged at 
His command, 

(6) Men of modern times have been as 
noted for their walk with God as for their 
courage in battle, as witness, Hedley Vicars, 
Henry Havelock, General Gordon and many 
another hero saint. 

And what shall we say of those known to 
ourselves, whose lives have witnessed their 
faith, and who, with open ear in this as in 
other things have heard His eall, “Whom 
shall I send and who will go for us,” and 
have answered, “Here am I, send me?” 

These our sons and brothers never wor- 
shipped with truer devotion than now when, 


facing danger, they go forth at duty’s call 


to uphold the right. The Sunday service in 
the Church and the Monday service in the 
trench are one, and upon the man, not the 
place, depends the character of both. 

Canada has had occasional church parades 
in times of peace, and in gratitude may have 
them again, but never before in her history 
did she have them on any large scale with 
her sons training for war. God grant that 
it may be the last time, and that these 
scenes, becoming so familiar, may remain 
as a solitary remembrance in all her future 
history. 


God’s mercies are a fountain which flows 
without pause. He “delighteth in mercy.’— 
Newman Hall. 
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“IT WAS HEART RENDING WORK.” 
’ 


» Not of trench or battle-line did the writer 
hear these words, but from a minister on 
his return from the recent meeting of our 
Home Mission Committee, (West) in Tor- 
onto, when appointments were made to mis- 
sion fields for the Summer, and salaries of 
workers were reviewed, and the money at 
the disposal of the Committee came short 
of the need. 

Some mission fields had to be doubled up 
and put in charge of one catechist, and re- 
ceive less frequent supply, but that was a 
~minor ill. 

There was the necessity for leaving some 
fields without supply and no other Church 
near to give than .preaching service, but 
even that could be accepted, however re- 
gretfully, as a condition of war time. 

But what was hardest to do and bear was 
the prospect of having to lessen, by ever so 
little, salaries, already insufficient, of men in 
the fields whom our Church has called to 
do her work and to whom she is pledged. 
The prevention of such a step rests with 


those in our Church whom God has made. 


the stewards of His wealth to carry on His 
work. 

The minister who spoke these words had 
gone home from that meeting of the Com- 
mittee with a full heart, told his congre- 
gation the facts and in a little time a thou- 
sand dollars and more was sent in. Christ 
once clinched a parable with “Go and do 
thou likewise.” May He give the open ear to 
hear His voice, and the willing mind, as we 
are able, to obey. 


HOW F. M. ACCOUNTS FOR 1914 
WERE BALANCED. 


There was satisfaction at the meeting of 
the Foreign Mission Board in Toronto, on 
the 19th April ult., to find that the year’s 
receipts had about equalled the year’s ex- 
penditure, leaving the debit balance about 
the same as at the beginning of the year. 
But how had this been accomplished? By 
cutting off much of the work that was ur- 
gently needed and that had been planned. 
Buildings required were not given. Open 
doors, opened in answer to prayer and pre- 
vious effort, were not entered. Think of it, 
the Master standing holding a door open, 
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asking us to enter in, and looking on sor- 
rowfully as we passed by! 

It is true mamy are not able to give as 
before the war, but it is also true that 
many could easily do more for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in the world. 

The greater the demands of king and 
country, the greater the response in men 
and money for the world’s freedom. Let 
there be like response for the world’s deliv- 
erance from sin. 

Drastic as was the cut in expenditure 
there was one considerable item that should 
have been needless, viz., interest paid for 
money borrowed to carry on the work 
during the year until the money should 
come in at the end o fthe year; when all 
the time some of this money was lying, 
collected, in the treasuries of congregations, 
and not forwarded to the Church offices. 
Now that the Duplex envelope is so largely 
used, missionary monies are collected 
throughout the year, and if forwarded 
monthly, much would be saved in interest. 

Lock at it. The Lord’s work goes on 
throughout the year; the people contribute 
throughout the year; and yet much of that 
contribution lies in the congregational 
treasury till the end of the year, while 
money has to be borrowed at high interest 
to carry on the work. Is this good busi- 
ness, as stewards for Christ? Is it right? 


“THE JESUS HOUSE.” 


Mrs. A. H. Barker, Korea, writes, 5 
March 1915.—‘‘Mr, Barker and his teacher 


the other Sunday went out to hold a morn- 
ing service with a few Christians, who live 
about twenty-four li from here. 

“When they get near the place they were 
not sure of the house, so the teacher stop- 
ped at a house, in passing, to ask. A woman 
trom within answered, but the teacher was 
not sure of the directions, so he went back 
again. 

“This time.a little lad of six or.seven 
came out in his bare feet to direct them. 
He said to them—“‘Is it the Jesus house you 
want? If it is Jesus house you want, 
that’s it over there.” There is really only 
one house in the whole village that claims 
to be Christian, so it is evidently known as 
the ‘Jesus house.’ Isn’t that nice?” 
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A CHAMFION OF LIBERTY. 


The “Lord’s Day Act” of Canada, is the 
charter of the people’s liberty to enjoy a 
weekly day of rest, and the Lord’s Day AIl- 
liance is the champion of that charter. 

The aim of the Lord’s Day Alliance is to 
secure for all a weekly day of rest, the 
Lord’s Day if possible, and to safeguard 
that day against the intrusion of unnecess- 
ary business, whether the business of mer- 
chandise or of pleasure. x 

The aim of the Alliance in all the legis- 
lation which it seeks is not to compel people 
to keep Sunday in a particular way, but to 
secure that they shall be free on that day 
to rest and worship, if they so desire. 

In the question of Sunday amusement, it 
does not aim at prohibiting amusemerft but 
the “business” of amusement. It aims at 
closing picture shows that the multitudes 
of employees in connection with them may 
have their rest day. It aims at the pro- 
hibition of Sunday newspapers and news 
stands that the employees in producing and 
selling these papers may have their Sun- 
day free. It aims at the closing of shops 
on Sunday, and the stoppage of trains, that 
the employees may be free from com- 
pulsion to labor. In all this work it seeks 
to influence rather than to force. Its motto 
is “educate” not “dictate.” Its policy is per- 
suasion” not “coercion.” 

Yet another part of the work of the 
Alliance is to keep an eye upon all viola- 
tions of existing legislation and sometimes 
to place a hand upon it as well. If it were 
not for the watch thus Kept many a busi- 
ness, forbidden on the Lord’s Day, would be 
in full operation. 

When unlawful work is done the Alliance 
seeks by friendly correspondence to have it 
discontinued, and for the most part that is 
sufficient. If not, the next step is to inform 
the authorities whose duty it is, and ask 
them to have the law made effective. If 
they do not do so it then becomes necessary 
to report their action or inaction to higher 
authorities, and thus secure its operation. 

The result of the work of the Alliance 
during the past few years is that “a com- 
petent law is on the Statute Book and re- 
-cognized in every province; thousands of 
men have secured Sunday liberty and the 
number is constantly increasing; the dis- 
tribution and sale of foreign Sunday news- 
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papers have been reduced to a very small 
percentage; and this year the Lord’s Day 
Alliance has been able to save Canada from 
the recognition of two great foes of the 
Lord’s Day, the Sunday newspaper and the 
Sunday ‘moving picture theatre.” 

There is not another country in the 
world that is so well off as Canada in the 
matter of Sunday laws, not laws restricting 
people as to how they shall spend Sunday, 


but laws restricting business and work se 


that all the people may have their rest day 
free, and not be compelled to toil. 


The Alliance is not connected with any 
of the Churches, but is an organization of - 


Christian citizens aiming to secure liberty 
to rest and worship if men so desire. It 
has one General Secretary for all Canada, 
Rev. Wm. Rochester, D.D., and four Field 
Secretaries, one for the Maritime Provinces — 


and Quebec, one for Ontario, one for Mani- | 


toba and Saskatchewan, and one for Alberta 
and British Columbia. These secretaries 
are continually at work, educating the 
country, delivering addresses on the. aim 
and work of the Alliance. 

In addition it is ever on the watch 
for improved legislation, securing to larger 
numbers their right to their weekly rest day 
and to guard the legislation already secur- 
ed; for the interests that would take away 
this right for the sake of gain are ever 
alert, and sometimes an apparently harmless 
piece of legislation would render ineffectual 
some beneficent Sabbath law now on the 
Statute book. 

Few can measure what Canada owes in 
liberty, in efficiency, in morality, to the 
Lord’s Day Act of Canada, secured and pre- 
served mainly through the Lord’s Day 
Alliance. . : 

This Alliance is supported by voluntary 
contributions. The greater part of its sup- 
port is in sums of from one to ten dollars, 
a smaller list has amounts from ten to one 
hundred dollars, and a few give from one 
hundred to five hundred. Any who wish to 
help can send to Rev. W. M. Rochester, 633 
Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 


“Russia has, since the war began, enor- 
mously increased her resources by suppres- 
sing the sale of all alcoholic liquors. By 
that means she has increased the product- 
ivity of her labor by something 


between 
thirty and forty per cent.’—Lloyd George. 
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CROWSTAND INDIAN SCHOOL. 


By Rey. B. GLOVER, KAMSACK. 


For the Record. 

Three miles from Kamsuck, Sask. and 
beautiful for situation among the poplars, 
is the Mission School of the Crowstand In- 
dian Reserve. There Rev. Mr. McWihinney 
and his helpers are preparing the young 
Indians to take their places as good citizens 
of our country. Besides the school work 
they are being trained in other departments 
“such as agriculture and domestic science. 
If the work here is a sample of what is being 
done in the other Indian mission schools, 
that work should receive the hearty support 
of the Church. 

On the evening of 4th February, the adult 
classes of our Sunday School took a sleigh 
drive to the Mission. It had been previously 
arranged, and a programme of songs and 
readings was prepared, with which to enter- 
tain the boys and girls of the Mission. We 
were warmly welcomed, and were soon in 
the school room, where the larger scholars 
were assembled, the smaller ones having re- 
tired for the night. -. 

Mr. McWhinney gave an interesting histor- 
ical account of the Mission, and the Bible 
Classes rendered their selections. The ex- 
pression on the faces of the Indian scho‘ars, 
and their close attention showed they were 
taking it all in. After the programme, a 
social hour was spent and _ refreshments 
served, and all came home well pleased. 

A few weeks later, 27th February, an 
afternoon visit was made. This time it was 
the younger portion of our Sunday School, 
and the entertainers were the scholars. of 
the Mission. It was one of the mild days, 
of which we have had a number this winter, 
and they went out in cosy, box sleighs with 
hay in them ninety-five of us. 

Some of our children were a little timid 
at first for they had heard stories of In- 
dians, with knives and tomahawks. How- 
ever, when they saw the children of the 
Mission, clean, well dressed, kind and happy, 
they felt quite at home. 

They were delighted when the Indian 
children went through their earefully pre- 
pared programme of songs and drills. The 
performance was splendid. The children 
from Kamsack enjoyed every bit of it, anda 
pleasant drive home before six o’clock. 
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These visits help to bring us more in touch 
with the Mission, and déepen the interest 
of our people in the work, while the scholars. 
of the Mission are made to realize that they 
are being thought of. 


WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Sketch of First Year’s Work. _ 
BY THE PRESIDENT, MRS. STEELE. 


The first year of the work of the Women’s 
Missionary Society. of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, Western Division, has 
been one of transition, filled with a certain 
amount of anxiety over details of complet- 
ing the amalgamation process throughout 
every branch of the Organization. 

In many congregations, where two or 
more have previously held meetings, the 
problem of uniting them has been faced 
and carried out to a wonderfully harmon- 
ious issue, so that the work has prospered 
far beyond what might have been expected 
in a year of such difficulties within, in addi- 
tion to those brought about by conditions 
caused by an appalling war. 

The work of reorganization will soon be 
complete. Most Presbyterials and Provin- 
cial Societies have held their first Annual 
Meeting, Ontario and Alberta holding theirs 
in April and May. 

At the end of these months work, we find 
the Women’s Missionary Society consists of 
six Provincial Societies, fifty-nine Presby- 
terials, thirteen hundred and twenty-seven 
Auxiliaries and six hundred and _ fifty-six 
Mission Bands, with a total membership of 


47,923. 
The circulation of the Messenger has 
been encouraging, 32,309 copies. One 


hundred and eighty-three have become life 
members. 

All the reports speak of life, activity, and 
hopefulness, facing difficult problems cheer- 
fully; and it is most encouraging to note 
the sense of responsibility felt by the new 
organizations. The Provincial Societies of 
the West have undertaken the work in a 
fine spirit and Quebec is a source of real 
strength. , 

Although some of the undertakings esti- 
mated for this year have had to be curtailed 
on account of the war stringency, we are 
looking forward to another year’s work of 
ereater opportunity and progress. 

The receipts up to December- 31st, were 
$74,060.97. 
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DISCOVERING DONALD. 


How a Recruit Was Found. 
By Rey. Greorcr E. Ross, B.D., GoDERICH. 


It was Monday. The minister was plan- 
ning the work of the week. 

Sunday had been a most inspiring day, 
especially the evening, when the young 
people thronged to hear the monthly dis- 
course of particular interest to them. He 
felt that some result would come from that 
service at which he had presented the 
claims of the Christian ministry to the 
young men before him, and had given them 
a vision of the joy and the heroism of the 
work. 

As he sat in the study there came an 
emergency call. He was soon away, button- 
ing his overcoat as he hurried down the 
street and across the city to the home where 
sorrow had unexpectedly come. 

On his return he took a short cut across 
the college campus. Just as he entered the 
street on the far side, Donald MacPherson 
came swinging along from another direc- 
tion. Their ways met at the corner. 

“Hello! Donald, glad to meet you, how did 
you fare to-day?” 

“Thank you, sir, not so badly, made a 
pass, 1 think:” 

Donald was Highland; and for him to 
admit that he had scored a “pass” at an 
examination, was proof positive that he had 
made at least ninety per cent. AIl the boys 
knew that MacPherson, in his quiet, modest 
way, was simply sweeping everything before 
him. The mid-sessional exams. were now 
on, and Donald was striding homeward to 
his boarding house to review for the mor- 
row. 

As he halted at the corner when saluted 
by the minister, he was certainly a splendid 
specimen of Canadian young manhood. He 
was only eighteen, but tall, square-shoulder- 
ed, rugged, every inch a man, with a flashing 
eye and a brainy brow and a jaw that meant 
determination. He was as much at home 
on the athletic field as he was in the 
examination hall, and took his honors grace- 
fully. 

He was the stamp of man that would 
make his mark anywhere, and the minister’s 
eye had been on him all winter as a possible 
recruit for the ministry. At the last Com- 
munion, Donald had taken his place in full 
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membership with the church. All the more 
the minister’s heart yearned for him. 

“You were in your place, as usual last 
night, Donald,’ continued the minister. 
“We had a good service, hadn’t we?” 

Donald grew serious, _ 

“Yes, sir, that was a great service last 
night,’ he answered, “and I want to tell 
you, your sermon fixed me.” 

“How was that?” inquired the minister, 
with not a little curiosity. 

“Well,” said Donald, “it fixed me in my 
decision to study for the ministry. I never. 
had it put up to me like that before. Your 
appeal was splendid. We fellows got a 
vision of the work and the need that was 
simply irresistible. The boys at the house 
were all talking about it.” e 

“Glad to hear you say that,” responded the 
minister, “I suppose you are not aware of 
it, but for some time, Donald. you have 
been one of the men on whom my heart has 
been set. Do you really mean what you 
say? I did not know you entertained any 
idea of being a minister.” 

“I do mean it, sir,’ he answered with 
great gravity. “I have had the ministry in 
view for five years. Long before leaving 
home I had the desire. It was suggested to 
me by mother. I came to college with this 
purpose.” 

“I. am delighted to 
Donald. 
fore.” 

“O, well, sir, it is one of the things I 
don't talk about. It has been a very sacred 
matter with me.’ 

“I suppose you told your minister at home 
all about it.” 

“No, sir, [ have not mentioned it to him,” | 
said Donald. “And I thought. it a_ bit 
strange that he never hinted such a thin 
to me.” ee 

“Your father is:aware of your intentions, 
no doubt.” 

INO; Bins: 

“So your mother is the only one who 
knows.” ¢ ; 

“She doesn’t know, either. I have -not 
uttered a word about it to a-living soul. 
You are the first. And I want to tell you, 
sir, that last night’s sermon was the first — 
appeal I have ever heard from the pulpit — 
for men for the ministry. 

“If I am not keeping you too long, I want 


hear you say it, 
I wish you had told me this be- 
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to tell you another secret. Since coming to 
college I have been boarding with boys who 
are taking the Science course. They are to 
be Civil and Mining engineers, and are going 
west when they finish. A few weeks ago I 
had about decided to do the same. The pros- 
pects are grand and they strongly attract 
me. 
“But your sermon last night pulled me up 
sharp. It made plain to me that the min- 
istry is the biggest job a man can under- 
take to-day. It appealed to my patriotism. 
It brought me back again to my desire and 
purpose of years. And, what is more, two 
of the boys at the house are also considering 
the matter. But I am delaying you, sir. 
Good bye, and again, thank you.” 

“Good bye, for the present,” said the min- 
ister, grasping his hand. ‘Thank you for 
telling me this, Donald. Let me see. Your 
exams will be over to-morrow afternoon. 
Come to the manse and have supper with me 
at six o'clock, and we can have an hour to- 
gether afterward. Good-bye.” 

Donald came at the time appointed. After 
supper the minister and he retired to the 
study and the hour spent there together 
will never be forgotten. 

Three years have passed since that Mon- 
day afternoon when they happened to meet 
at the corner of the campus. Donald and 
two other stalwarts who once had engineer- 
ing in mind are now in the University 
taking honor courses and will soon be in 
Theology. His name is not Donald, neither 
is it MacPherson, but he is a man none the 
less, and devoting himself to a work in 
which truest manhood can find fullest 
scope. 

If ministers, teachers, parents, would look 
for Donalds as recruits for the ministry, 
many would be found. They are greaily 
needed. 


DOING UNLOCVED WORK. 


_ When someone asked a missionary if he 

liked his work in Africa, he replied: “Do I 
like this work? No; my wife and I do not 
like dirt. We have reasonably refined sen- 
Sibilities. We do not like crawling into vile 
huts through goat refuse. We do not like 
association with ignorant, filthy, brutish 
people. 

“But is a man to do nothing for Christ 
he does not like? 
Liking or disliking has nothing to do with 
it. We have orders to ‘go’ and we go. Love 
constrains us.” 
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OUR CHURCH AND THE STRANGER. 


By ‘Mrs. JosepH M. West. 


(Strangers’ Secretary of The Women’s 
Board. ) 


For the Recorp. 

There is scarcely an aspect of Canadian 
life which is not affected by the inrush, 
during the last fifteen years, of strangers of 
every race and tongue, and during these 
years there has been more assimilation of 
these elements than is génerally realized. 

Foremost among the assimilating forces 
is the Christian Church. Ahéad of the 
railway and abreast of surveys mission- 
aries of the Gospel have been sent and con- 
gregations organized and Sunday Schools 
established, providing Christian influences 
for the settler and his children. In the 
cities there is ever increasing effort to pro- 
vide for the religious wants of all who come. 

Our General Assembly has placed immi- 
gration under its Board of Home Missions. 
This part of the Board’s work is called the 
“Department of the Stranger,” and includes 
both immigration and migration from one 
place to another within the country. Both 
immigrant and migrant alike need and 
receive the care of the Church. 

The H. M. Board works through its com- 
mittees in synods and presbyteries, and 
through its auxiliary, the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society. Chaplains at the ports, and 
women workers at Montreal, Toronto, and 
Edmonton, help to secure necessary  in- 
formation. This, with additional informa- 
tion which the board may receive from 
other sources, is forwarded to the minis- 
ter or missionary, er to the secretary 
elected by the Women’s Society where the 
stranger locates. Here, without additional 
organization, plant, or expense, the work 
is done. 

Every auxiliary of the Women’s Society 
elects what it calls a Strangers’ Secretary 
who, either alone or with a committee, Co- 
operates with the minister in service to the 
stranger locally. 

These secretaries unite under a presbyte- 
rial secretary, and confer with the Home 
Mission Committees of presbyteries on 
questions peculiar to their districts. Above 
these again, are provincial secretaries, and 


a committee of the executive of the 
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Women’s General Board, which  con- 
fers with the Assembly’s Board. There are 
already upwards of one thousand elected 
strangers’ secretaries, all voluntary work- 
ers. 

With this complete organization, the 
Presbyterian Church offers to visit any 
stranger, particularly Presbyterians, of 
whatever race, who may go to any part of 
Canada, provided the information reaches 
the head office of the Department of the 
Stranger, Home Mission Offices, Toronto. 

In a normal year, between fifteen and 
twenty thousand names pass through the 
Office from chaplains at the ports of entry, 


from ministers, secretaries, parents and 
friends in Canada and the Old Land. 
Many satisfactory visits are recorded 


though not published. The Annual Reports 
of secretaries leave to the imagination, the 
spontaneous hospitality and true service of 
the visitors. Only in private conversation 
does one learn of these acts which spring 
from love to Christ. 

Various methods are used locally to dis- 
cover the unreported stranger, such as 
house to house visitation, and co-operation 


with secular and interdenominational 
agencies. 

The large numbers of Presbyterian 
young women who have sought employ- 


ment in our Canadian homes as domestics 
has received particular attention. Bible 
classes at special hours suited to their du- 
ties have been conducted. Social life has 
been provided, suitable employment secured, 
injustices removed, and comfort given in 
loneliness, sickness, and death. Many are 
brought into membership with the Church, 
and not a few are now mothers in Christian 
homes. Toronto alone has upwards of five 
hundred members of these Bible classes. 

This year the Women’s Missionary Society 
is seeking the Presbyterian strangers, men 
and women, in the public hospitals from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

These institutions are in about three 
hundred cities and towns, Ontario has 70,- 
000, and Manitoba 30,000 patients annually. 

Hxperience is showing that most of the 
Presbyterians in the public wards are not 
attached to any congregation. Most of them 
are away from home. Most of them have 
been communicants or are the _ baptized 
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children of communicants. 


Many would 
gladly return to the Church of their 
fathers. , 

When the patients leave the hospital they 
can be visited wherever they may go. Here 
again will be found the unrecorded gift of 
clothing or nourishment, suitable employ- 
ment, Christian sympathy. The life stories 
Which are given are too sacred for public 
recital. 

Throughout the whole work the stranger 
is individualized, and the Church seeks to 
bring him into personal relationship with 
Jesus, believing in the power of the Holy 
Spirit in the individual life to reveal the 
complete Christ. 


The approach is’ mis- 

sionary. 
The Presbyterian Church, while anxious 
to serve all, emphasizes the value of 


definiteness, and the influence of antece- 
dents in church and family life. 

In the contact with the individual immi- 
grant the members of the Church are un- 
consciously learning that the “problems of 
immigration” are equally in the immigrant 
and in our attitude towards him. Thus are 
we coming nearer to the solution of some 
of these problems. In receiving the 
stranger in His name the Church is finding 
anew Christ Himself. 


Rev. A. H. Barker, our-missionary in 
North Korea, writes under date 4 Feb- 


ruary:—We are getting ih a 
classes this year. 
work 


good many 
It is the all important 
here, I think. Up to the present, 
since 18th of November, we have had eleven 
classes, with an-average attendance of, I 
suppose, eighty, making 880 or 900 
have studied for a week or ten days. 

A month’s class to train women for ser- 
vice is just coming to a close this week. 
About thirty have attended. Beginning 
February 18, a similar class for men is to 
be held for four weeks. 

We have had very cold weather here this 
year. The thermometer registering as low 
as 25 degrees below zero. There is very 
little snow. 


who 


“More than one third of the 315,000,000 of 
India never know from the cradle to the 
grave, what it is to have enough to eat.... 
Over 100,000,000 of them live at the rate of 
one cent a day per head.” 


\ 
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NOTES FROM TRINIDAD. 
Miss A. L. M. BLacKADDAR. 


Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
13th March, 1915. 
Dear Record: 

I have had to retire from school work, as 
things grew beyond my former strength. 
I still visit my school once a month, and do 
what I can to show them that I still love 
and care for them. 


I see a good deal of my dear friends, the 
Mortons of Tunapuna; Mrs. Dr. Morton 
busy and working hard as ever, Mrs. H. H. 
Morton bright, happy, interested in all good 
works, an ideal mother of a fine troop of 
strong, healthy boys and girls, Rev. H. H. 
Morton, striving to do the work of 
at least three men. If the church 
at home could only see the burden that 
rests on the shoulders of our missionaries, 
perhaps more help might be given. 


We had a short visit from Rev. Dr. Neil 
and Mrs. Neil of Toronto. They were so in- 
terested in our beautiful Island and the Mis- 
Sion Work. 

While they were at Tunapuna, a_ sad 
accident took place on the railroad—a short 
distance below Tunapuna, a ballast train 
ran into a passenger train. Fourteen 
people were killed, or died shortly after 
from hurts received at the time, and some 
thirty were wounded. 

Two of our young Indian teachers were 
badly hurt; one had-his leg amputated be- 
low the knee; another lies with broken 
limbs; one young Indian woman was killed. 
Yesterday I went to the hospital; it was 
sad to see strong young men, maimed for 
life, and all because some one had blun- 
dered. 


One afternoon while we were all in the 
Tunapuna manse, a sudden wind came; in 
an instant twenty-two of the iron roof sheets 
were torn from the house top. One sheet 
was driven with such force that it took 
two men to pull it out of the ground. It 
was a mercy that no person was out in the 
garden at the time. 

As this is Passion week, united meetings 
are held in the different churches. These 
meetings are packed with people who listen 
well, and we hope get good for their souls. 
The singing is very hearty, and many a dark 
face shines with deep feeling. 

I recently attended a meeting at which Mr. 
Geddes Grant presided; he spoke well, and 
there was something in the kindly voice 
that reminded me of his father, Rev. K. J. 
Grant, D.D., late of San Fernando, now of 
Vancouver. One of the Salvation Army 
Officers at the meeting spoke of many years 


ago meeting a “saintly clergyman who spoke 
to him words never forgotten, words that 
helped him to decide to serve and follow 
Christ.” A word in season how good it is! 

All the mission families are well and the 
general health of our Island is good. We 
have war ships in our harbour, and some 
of our young men have gone to the front. 
The cold winter in the trenches must have 
been hard on West Indian men. 

The Iere Home School, under the care 
of Miss Archibald, is doing a fine work. 
Some of the girl graduates are now employ- 
ed in teaching others. 

Miss Outhit has now a small house, where 
girls from the country can be _ boarded. 
Miss Mary John is the matron in charge. 
This young Indian woman was trained by 
Mrs. S. A. Fraser. 

In San Fernando, all are now strangers, 
or rather new missionaries who are taking 
up the work of those who have passed 
away. Only Rev. Dr. K. J. Grant, Mr. C. 
Sudeen, Mrs. Dr. Morton and myself now 
remain of the first band of workers in Tri- 
nidad. 


WIDE OPEN DOORS IN INDIA. 
LETTER FEOM Rev. D. G. Cock. 


In Camp, Banswara, 
Rajputana, India, 
Ld Medea. 95. 
Dear Dr. Scott: 

The first time I went into your office, in 
Montreal, many years ago, you drew atten- 
tion to the grand outlook from your win- 
dow. I wish you could stand with me now 
in the door of my tent, and gaze upon the 
scene that stretches away before me: the 
wheat fields and the hills and the Bhil 
homesteads and the trees and the birds! 

There are spots on this planet. that 
always make me covet them for our King, 
and this is one of them, and I believe we 
will soon have, in part at least, that desire, 
for there are numbers of these people with 
their faces turned towards Christianity. 

Just before I began this letter two Bhils 
were with me. It is but two days since I 
met them in their village, and they came 
in here to-day to inquire if they could not 
be followers of Christ. One man urged that 
he must leave home at once and join us. 

The story of the patel, or head man in 
the village, where live the two men who 
have just left me, is of special interest. 

This is a Native State and not British 


Dominion, and for a long time the Bhils 
have suffered under the burden of their 
lot. This has induced a number of wan- 


dering mendicants—“holy men’’—to pose as 
deliverers of the Bhils and the success of 
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some of these was remarkable. One man 
had a reputed following of 200,000. It was 
certainly more than half that number, 
according to reports of the British officials. 
That movement was defeated, and the lea- 
der and many followers captured. 


I got permission to visit these men in 
prison. One day I saw a man _ looking 
through the bars of his cell. I asked the 


keeper who he was. He said it was Nat- 
tingir, a man who had given considerable 
trouble, and I obtained leave to see him. 


He had not been long in confinement and 
was suffering because of his craving for 
opium. Like so many of the so-called holy 
men of India, he had long been a slave to 
drugs, of which perhaps opium is not the 
worst. It is difficult to imagine the con- 
coctions which some of these men prepare 
and drink, and they live on in a half stu- 
por. All these things had been cut off 
when he was jailed, and he was allowed 
daily a certain medicine, to counteract the 
ill effects of the sudden cessation of these 
poisons. 


For some days I could make nothing of 
him. But all unknown to us the seed was 
falling in other soil. In an adjoining cell 
was a man who had been arrested and was 
serving a short term, for harbouring Nat- 
tingir after he had been declared an out- 
law, and who could hear all that I was 
enxying to his former leader. 

I never saw that man, but some weeks 
afterwards a Bhil came and said he had 
heard of the Great Teacher, and had fol- 
lowed me for miles to hear more. Asked 
where he had heard, he mentioned the 
name of a Bhil living in a certain village 
who had heard our teaching to his. old 
leader in the prison cell, that he was con- 
vinced of its truth, and had decided to 
follow the new religion. 


The two men who have just left say their 
village is all ready to receive us and they 
urged us to return as speedily as possible 
and stay in their village for a time. 

They also told us of three other villages 
where there are Christians. 

Two lads from two different villages 
visited a relative, in one of the villages in 
the field of the Irish Presbyterian Mission, 
He was a Christian and persuaded them to 
attend school. On their return they gath- 
ered their own villagers together, sang 
hymns to them, and taught them what they 
themselves had learned. Two catechists 
whom I had sent out have just come in as 
I write, and they report finding a young 
man and his father, following the Way as 
far as they knew it, having learned it from 
one of these school-boys. ? 

All this may not sound like much of a 
movement, in a time when we hear of mass 
movements elsewhere, but the finding of 
these men and this interest here at all is 
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most encouraging. How I wish 1] had a man 
I could leave here to carry on the good 
work so well begun. 


And this is only one place, and there are 
places all over the State where a like 
condition of things obtains and it is only 
thirteen months since we entered the State. 

Away north of headquarters, twenty 
miles away, is the village of a man who 
worked with us for a few weeks. When the 
work closed down he returned to his vil- 
lage and taught the people what he had 
heard; and when we went up there they all 
wished to become followers at once. 

If I had a dozen catechists and as many 
teachers, they would not meet the requests 
for men to live among the villages where 
there are enquirers. ‘The Lord’s doing, and 
marvellous in our eyes!” I have but two 
men with me, and I never make a camp 
but I feel I should leave one of them in 
that place; and yet I cannot spare them. 

The Balais and Chamars, two low castes 
that are claiming so much _ attention 
in other parts of our Central India field, 
seem just as ready as the Bhils, and we 
could use a couple of men for these alone. 

Then the ruling kKajputs surely deserve 
our attention in some degree and they are 
all quite eager to do anything to advance 
our cause. That we have won their con- 
fidence is evidenced by the presence of the 
eldest son of the ruling chief in our house 
every day for instruction. If any lady 
were free to follow up this advantage, she 
could have a splendid opportunity among 
the women of the palace. 


But it is truly an awful pit from which 
we must pull out these who reach up their 
hands to us. Out of 165,000 of a population 
the Chief Minister of the State says that 
more than 140,000 belong to the drinking 
class. Out of a State revenue of about 
400,000 rupees annually, about one-fourth 
is from the sale of liquor and opium. ~ 

Will the readers of the Record place in 
their list of subjects for prayer, the poor 
enslaved Bhils of Banswara, and especially 
those who have struggled up against the 
flood-tide that would overwhelm them and 
are making earnest entreaty that we come 
to their assistance. 

I have been urged to ask that some of 
the young people of Canada should volun- 
teer to come and lend a hand to draw up 
these appealing ones and set their feet upon 
a rock. The situation in this State is a 
most urgent one. All our stations are so 
seriously undermanned that one cannot be 
taken from any of these stations without 
seriously injuring other work. 

Are there not young men and women 
near the completion of their preparation for 
service who will regard this as another 
eall from Macedonia to “come over and 
help us.” 


May, 1915 


A FORMOSAN STUDENT’S FUNERAL. 


LETTER FROM Miss ISABEL ELLIOTT. 


Maruyama, Taihoku, Formosa, Japan. 
February 27, 1915. 
DEAR DR. SCOTT: 

Hum-lam, a Hakka student in our Middle 
School in Tamsui, was brought to our hos- 
pital, some weeks ago. It was a_ very 
severe case of typhoid with complications. 
He managed to hold his own to the con- 
valescent stage, but suddenly became very 
much worse, and in a few days was gone. 
He was nineteen years of age, a_ bright 
boy, holding a. responsible position in 
Japanese employ before entering the Mid- 
dle school. 

His parents were not Christian, and 
lived some distance from any church, but, 
boy-like, he was everywhere, and one day 
drifted to the Tiong-lek church, became a 
hearer, a believer, and at fifteen was bap- 
tized. 

Still his parents and brothers remained 
deaf to the Gospel, though they did not 
oppose him, even allowing him to enter a 
Christian school. He was a quiet studious 
boy, popular with both teachers and stu- 
dents, and held the presidency of an organ- 
ization the boys had among themselves. 

The funeral service was held in the hos- 
pital chapel, and all the boys from both 
Middle School and Theological College 
- were present. The pastor of the nearest 
city church conducted the _ service. Mr. 
Mackay in a few words outlined Hum- 
lam’s school life and its influence, and Mr. 
MacLeod closed with prayer. The plain 
unpainted coffin stood in front of the hos- 
pital, and was open that the boys might 
see their comrade. 

Chinese funeral customs are strange to 
our western eyes and ears, with their 
screeching string bands, bright colored 
banners and general display, and the shouts 
of the coffin bearers, coolies hired for the 
purpose, mingling with the wailing of the 
mourners, but at Hum-lam’s funeral there 
was none of this. One student headed the 
procession; others, carrying tall black ban- 
ners, showing texts in white characters, 
also one giving his name and age, followed 
quietly, then came the casket, borne by his 
own special friends, all Hakka _ students, 
then the main body of the students, and 
last the friends. 

Arrived at the grave the boys themselves 
lowered the coffin, and helped to fill in the 
grave. Then we sang a hymn and had 
prayer. We have no_ special burying 
ground in Taihoku for Christians, so his 
grave is surrounded by heathen graves. 

It must have been an object lessen to 
the heathen who were looking on, to see 
Hum-lam’s body carried by his own chums, 
a task that is considered strictly a coolie’s 
work even among Christians, but we were 
so glad the boys were willing to do it. 
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GOSPEL MEETINGS IN HONAN. 


LETTER FROM Rev. J. A. SLIMMON. 


Hwaiking, Honan. 
DEAR DR. Scott: 


The Chinese New Year holidays afforded 
a good opportunity for work in the city, 
as shopkeepers and all business men have 
nothing to do for fifteen days or so, except 
to eat, drink, and amuse themselves. 

In order to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity I moved into the city and took up 
my quarters in our street chapel, coming 
home only for the mid-day meal, not being 
able to get out of the city at night as the 
gates were locked at sundown, and the 


compound where we live is outside’ the 
city wall. 
Meetings were carried on daily, Bible- 


class in the forenoon for Christians and 
enquirers; street preaching in the after- 
noon, selecting a new place every day, on 
some good thoroughfare, and a _ Gospel 
meeting in the preaching hall every night, 
lasting from about 7.30 till 10. 

The free use of a gramophone helped to 
bring good crowds every night, the number 
present sometimes rising to two hundred, 
and again falling as low as fifteen or 
twenty some wet nights. 

About four addresses were given every 
night, and after the first week or so we 
were very much encouraged by the ready 
response which was given when an appeal 
was made for decision. 

This does not mean that those who res- 
ponded were converted there and then. At 
most it meant just the same as the signing 
of cards at the great Y.M.C.A. meetings 
held by Mr. Eddy at Pekin, Tientsin and 
other large centres, simply that they were 
willing to give a sympathetic hearing, or 
willing to buy a book and read it. But 
sometimes it meant a real decision to fol- 
low Christ and a beginning would be made 
at once by learning the Lord’s prayer. 

The meetings had to be given up earlier 
than had been intended, owing to a break 
in the weather which turned the streets 
into quagmires, which the Chinese, wearing 
cloth shoes, would not face in the dark. 

But from amongst those who had been 
attending the meetings about a dozen were 
examined for recording and six of these 
accepted. These accepted men had all been 
familiar with the Gospel before this spe- 


cial series of meetings was begun. 


The next campaign was at a busy little 
market town at the foot of the Tai Hang 
mountains. A shop front was rented here, 
which served as’ preaching hall, dining 
room, guest room, etc., and there for four 
weeks we had a good time preaching the 
Gospel. 

The name of the village is Hsi Shang 
(Western market), and while visits have 
been paid to it two or three times in the 
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past they were just flying visits, which are 
the usual preliminaries to more settled 
work, so that while most of the people had 
seen foreigners before, few of them had 
any idea who we were, or what we were 
doing in China. They spoke of our mission 
compound at the city as “The Battery” or 
“Moreign Fort,’ and thought that each 
building represented a different nation, in 
other words, that we were foreign repre- 
sentatives, or spies. 

I did not from first to last meet anyone 
who had heard intelligently the gospel 
message, but now one may perhaps say 
without exaggeration that every young 
man in the village understands both what 
we profess to be, and who Jesus is. 

As usual the gramophone was the great 
attraction, and the “Hall” was kept crowd- 
ed with old and young, who listened with 
more or less patience to an address lasting 
half an hour, with the hope of hearing the 
gramophone after the address. Well over 
one hundred and (fifty addresses were 
given, each one aiming at giving a clear 
idea of the fundamentals of the Gospel. As 
co-workers I had two evangelists and one 
member of the Hwaiking church. 

During the first week or so of the meet- 
ings, the crowds who came did so out of 
curiosity, and were quite in holiday mood, 
on for a little boisterous horse play. Some 
of them thought it would be good fun to 
tease the foreigner, but as he absolutely 
refused to be teased, and was quiet and 
patient through all their “jockeying” the 
word was passed round that he was “all 
right.” 

The consequence was that by the second 
week we were getting a quiet hearing, but 
still only by the coolie class, young men 


whose thoughts cannot rise above “what 
shall we eat, what shall we drink, and 
wherewithall shall we be clothed.’ They 


are mere beasts of burden, who are happy 
if they can earn ten cents a day carrying 
coal or iron down from Shansi, none of 
them can read, and to them “salvation” 
simply means “saved from hunger or sick- 
ness.” 

By the end of the second week we were 
beginning to get at the shopkeepers. The 
third week we saw some students from the 
high grade schools, and the fourth week 
brought a visit from the head teacher, 

In my mind the hope of China lies in 
her merchant class; they are the equivalent 
of what is called in England; ‘‘the middle 
classes.” It was from them we got our 
best hearing, and practically all our results 
during this mission were from among the 
shop keepers. 

Among the ten who banded themselves 
together for the study of the Gospel and 
preparation for recording were three men, 
partners in a grain shop just opposite our 
preaching hall. They got the benefit of the 
preaching right from the start as_ they 
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could not get away from the hearing of it 
even if they had wanted to. 

These ten men have asked that someone 
be sent out every week to conduct a Sun- 
day service, and have arranged that the 
service be held in one of the Ancestral 
halls belonging to their clan. 


From Hsi shang we went to Hsu Liang 
which is the centre of the Hwaiking bam- 
boo trade. Here meetings were conducted 
for another four weeks. But whether it 
was because the place we rented as a 
preaching hall was in a Mohammedan cen- 
tre, or for some other reason, we failed to 
get good audiences, and left the place feel- 
ing that our mission there had been a 
failure. 

Our next centre was a quiet little village 
called San Wang Chuang (village of three 
kings). Here a quiet time was spent, eight 
days, instructing inquirers and visiting 
surrounding villages; and so ended these 
special services for a time, while effort 
was once more centred in the home station. 


BAPTISMS AT HSIU WU HSIEN, 
HONAN. 


Mrs. Geo, M. Ross. 

On Sabbath, October 4th, four persons 
were admitted to full communion in the 
church here. Of these two were women, the 
first baptised in Hsiu Wu. 

One is a woman who has been interested 
in the Gospel for some years. She has been 
most faithful in Sabbath observance, so far 
as her attendance at services is any indica- 
tion. 

Her family have offered considerable op- 
position, but being a woman of mature years, 
she feels that she has a right to her own 
opinion, and has not been deterred from 
taking a step which identifies her openly 
with being a Christian. 

Her husband hes been a quite frequent 
attendant at the services, and we hope her 
life and faith may bear fruit in her home. 

The younger of the two women to receive 
baptism is one who became a Christian 
when living at Tseh Chou Fu, Shansi. 
When first brought into contact with the 
Christian doctrine, she resisted its entrance 
to her own heart, and also did what she 
could to prevent others in the home from 
accepting it. 

But as she had before bitterly opposed, so 
now she was earnest in following the Truth 
when it was revealed to her. The family 
has suffered reverses in worldly affairs and 
sickness has come to them, and even a 
degree of poverty, but she seems to have her 
faith in God unshaken. 

The town to which she belongs has no 
other Christians, and she has all about her 
a ready harvest field. 


Young People’s Societies 


WHY IT IS WRONG TO GAMBLE. 
Y. P. S. Topic for 16th May. 
By Mr. W. B. FINDLAY. 
SUPDT. OF PRISON F'ARM, LANGSTAFF, ONT. 
(John 19 : 23-24. Catechism, Q. 75. ) 


Gambling is not confined to any race or 
nation. It is not the habit of an age or 
period. The ruins of the old world show 
that the practice is a very ancient one. The 
fashionable loungers of Rome killed time 
at the gambling tables. Fortunes were lost 
and won on the skill of the popular gladia- 
tors of the day. Slaves, homes and estates 
changed hands as a result of the gambling 
mania. 


The wandering desert tribes with crude 
instruments of their own making shared 
this habit and passed under its glamour. 


Gambling reaches beyond the day when 
Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees. All nations 
that have left any history have “sat in and 
taken a hand at the game.” 


The British peoples have been gamblers 
to a greater or less extent—from the days 
of the dwellers in the mud huts by the rivers 
that ran through the English valleys to the 
sea, up to the present. 


Gambling did not come to America with 
the white man. It was here when he arrived. 
The wood, plain, and mountain Indians, all 
gambled for stakes—from their shirts out,— 
and in the—‘“fine old day, free from the 
tyranny of legislative enactments,” the ori- 
ginal holders of this Continent gambled with 
a wonderful freedom and ease. 

It is useful then to face this gambling 
problem and to grant at once that we are 
dealing with something of great age, of world 
wide practice and of “infinite variety.” 


(1) The Commercial Aspect of Gambling. 


It has had, as a habit, practice, custom, 
some thousands of years of trial. It has 
been tried by this world as a whole. It is 
not racial but universal, and as a result of 
all this, the investigator has a right to ask: 
“Has the gambling business added anything 
to the world’s wealth?” 


Perhaps this is not high ground, but it is 
practical; and a thing that has lasted like 
gambling, should have enough value in it 
to stand a commercial test. 


Honesty is the foundation of our commer- 
cial life. Truthfulness is not one of life’s 
adornments, it is the gold basis which makes 
life a business possibility. Temperance is 
not “such stuff as dreams are made of,” but is 
a principle of life that has a vast commer- 
cial value in every factory, business house 
or farm. 


Now, measured by the same standard of 
value, what has gambling done for the wealth 
of the world? Has it made any nation or 
people a real permanent contribution in the 
way of commercial prosperity? 

Gambling has not in five thousand years 
given one stroke of help or one ounce of 
strength to the men and women who clear- 
ed the land and made farming possible. 
Gambling has not added one thread to the 
complex mass that makes up the clothing 
and adornment of our life. Gambling has 
not given one wheel to the factories of the 
world. 

It is a rust producer. It is a breeder of 
weeds not wheat. It is a commercial para- 
site. It has no dynamo to give force and 
power to the mass of unfinished work of the 
world. 

Therefore the great captains of commerce 
look with suspicion on this thing, the me- 
chanic looks in vain for the wealth it has 
added to his store and the farmer puts his 
harvests in his barns and knows that they 
come as the result of work, good hard work 
of faith and patience, hope and labor, and 
not one grain was added to his store by this 
world waste producer—gambling. 


(2) Gambling gives Nothing for what it 
Takes. 


Gambling as it is carried on to-day is a 
practice that results in one of the parties 
engaged therein receiving and _ holding 
certain property or properties, valuables or 
articles that have commercial worth; the 
said holdings having been gathered, not by 
legal inheritance or toil, not by natural 
exchange or by barter and sale or by any 
process whereby men give and take and re- 
ceive compensation in kind or value. 

Gambling gives nothing in exchange. It 
has its basis in a system that is first cousin 
to stealing. It is a child of mixed parentage 
conceived in dishonesty and bred by deceit. 


Gambling takes and gives no honest thing 
in return. It is a contradiction of that Great 
Commandment, which says: “Thou shalt not 
steal.” It is a creator of false values in the 
minds of those who practice it. The ancient 
landmarks of truth and honesty become oblit- 
erated in the vision of the gambler and 
gradually they pass out of sight, leaving a 
landscape from which has disappeared the 
honest solidities of life, a landscape of dark- 
ening mists and evil vapors. 


Labour and toil, commercial worth and fair 
exchange are of the day. They walk in the 
light and by the light of the day they live 
and flourish. Gambling belongs to the half 
lights, to the darkness, to that widespread 
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region where men love darkness rather than 
light because their deeds are evil. 


(3) Gambling in Sports. 


Gambling is destructive of good clean 
sport. It is an evil thing that causes men 
to forget sport as a recreation or as an ex- 
ercise or a thing of pleasure. Where crook- 
edness is found in games and sports, in al- 
most every case the root of it will be found 
in gambling. 

Young people have a right to good clean 
games, to athletic contests and to the fine 
healthful rivalry that such contests produce. 
One of the finest passages in all Paul’s writ- 
ings is drawn from his knowledge of the 
famous games of his day, the contests for 
the fading crown, the winner of which was 
heralded as a national hero. 


The tin horn gambler is a destructive force 
in every game. The amateur who gambles 
can never play his best game or run his best 
race. The men who control great profes- 
sional games, such as baseball, are constant- 
ly at war with the gambler and all his 
works and ways. 


The game is the thing, not the result but 
the contest, the exercise, the stress and 
strain; so has youth played and passed into 
strong, clean, healthful manhood; but gamb- 
ling and the gambler know none of these 
things. Victory and the results that victory 
brings, this is the all in all, and to the gamb- 
ling spirit can be traced races that are 
thrown, games that are crooked, and the evil 
that comes to young people through the 
dreams of money easily won, without labour 
and without toil. 


Let our young folk keep out in the open. 
Our land is a land for strong men and 
bright, sparkling girls; a land of winter 
sports and summer games, which give health 
and joy to all. Gambling is a _ baleful 
shadow. It is an evil thing. It is like a 
cancer that eats into the heart of pure games 
and clean sport. It is the ghost at the feast. 


(4) The Moral Effect of Gambling. 


“Man shall not live by bread alone.” Life 
is a serious business, both for old and young. 
We are not accidents of time or place, we 
come “from God who is our home.’ Human 
life carries with it supreme worth. 


Life has two outlooks, one upward, where 
“we look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen; for 
the things which are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.” 


The gambler is the moth flying about the 
thing that will destroy him. Gambling draws 
the whole life downward. It exalts the dying 
things of “Our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle’—until to perverted hearts the things 
that are, “of good report” are forgotten, and 
the cheap tinsel things are magnified as 
life’s true possessions. 
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Gambling is an enemy of the soul and is 
a camp follower in the devil’s train of ex- 
pert servants. Life has some right to sere- 
nity, to calm and quiet faith. Gambling is 
the prime minister in the kingdom of false 
excitement. It is a child of the long night, 
a creature of age-long darkness. By it 
men grow weaker and following its false 
lights are drawn down into slough of dis- 
pair. 

“Thou shalt not steal.” 


RELIGIOUS READING; WHAT? WHY? 
Y. P. S. Topic, May 23. 


By Rev. J. C. ROBERTSON, B.D., TORONTO. 
(Ps. 119 : 129-136, Q. 76.) 


Religion has been defined as one’s whole 
life in relation to God. From this point of 
view any reading which brings one into 
living relation with the plan and purpose 
of God for any department of life is religi- 
ous reading. 


In a very real sense any book that helps 
to build character might be called religious 
reading. One book may do this by giving a 
clearer consciousness of the beauty of righte- 
ousness, another by purifying the emotions, 
another by strengthening faith, or by giving 
in some other way a deeper and fuller mean- 
ing to life. 

The distinction between religious and 
secular is rapidly disappearing, not only in 
reading, but everywhere else. And there 
should be no reason for regret if this change 
may come about, not by dropping to the 
lower, but by lifting all to the higher plane 
of life. 

It is quite likely that the Apostle Paul, 
when he advised the young man Timothy 
to “give attendance to reading,” had refer- 
ence to the Scriptures. And there can be no 
doubt as to the wisdom of his exhortation 
or to its general application. The Bible is 
the Book of books. 


The reason given by the Apostle John for 
writing one of his books might well be ap- 
plied to all: ‘These are written that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ the 
Son of God, and that believing ye might 
have life through his name.” No other book 
can take its place for this purpose, and the 
Bible, therefore, should certainly continue 
to have a permanent place in the regular 
reading of all young people. 


There is also a vast literature, illustrating 
and explaining and applying the teaching of 
the Bible and the Christian Church. Only 
a very small part of this could be read by 
any one person in an entire life time, so 
there is need of wise selection, adapted to 
the requirements of each, and guided—as far 
as may be—by the council of some trusted 

friend of wider experience. 
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Outstanding in this group, all missionary 
literature should find a place. It is worthy 
of special note that never before has there 
been available, in inexpensive form, such an 
abundant supply of very attractive mission- 
ary books as there is to-day. 


This is particularly the case in regard to 
those suited to the interests and the require- 
ments of young people. It can be asserted 
unqualifiedly that any young person desiring 
to be well informed ought to read at least 
two or three of these books each year, and 
that those who wish to make a special study 
of this department will, of course, go far 
beyond that modest requirement. 

Books of reference in all the departments 
of the work of the Church should also be 
mentioned here. It is now generally recog- 
nized that every church worker should be 
thoroughly familiar with at least a few of 
the best books in his own department of 
work, and these also are easily within the 
reach of all. 


Then there is the still vaster field of gen- 
eral literature, an important part of which, 
by helping to build character, has a right 
to be classified as religious reading. 


From this point of view, consider the fol- 
lowing statement by Edward Howard Griggs 
in his book “Moral Education”’—‘Literature 
is filled with noble thinking. Moreover 
thought in literature is never expressed 
alone, but always transfused with emotion 
and exalted by imagination. The result is 
an appeal not to a fraction of man, the 
understanding, but to the whole personality, 
—deepening thought, awakening imagina- 
tion, refining feeling and touching the will 
entorachion-lsasoeeal ’. f 

“Literature has power to give us a certain 
spiritual perspective with reference to daily 
life by revealing the divine in the common- 
place, the ideal meaning present in the 
humblest situation. It helps us to see that 
the ideal of which we dream will be found, 
if at all, only by living nobly the seemingly 
humble duties of our daily existence.” 


In this wide range of general literature, 
there is greatest need for careful discrimi- 
nation. It is necessary, not only to choose 
between the good and the bad, but also, be- 
cause of the great abundance, to choose 
between the best and the good. 

In this connection, the words of John 
Ruskin in his “Sesame and _ Lilies’ are 
worthy of serious thought; “Do you know, 
if you read this, that you cannot read that 
—that what you lose to-day you cannot gain 
to-morrow? Will you go-and gossip when 
you may talk with queens and kings; 

Ahi .This eternal court is open to you, 
with its society wide as the world, multitu- 
dinous as its days, the chosen, and the 
mighty, of every place and time? Into that 
you may enter always; in that you may take 
fellowship and rank according to your wish; 
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from that, once entered into it, you can never 
be outcast, but by your own fault.” 


How fitting also at this time for all of us, 
and especially for young people, is this other 
message from that same book,—“Work while 
you have light, especially while you have 
the light of morning. There are few things 
more wonderful to me than that old people 
never tell young ones how precious their 
youth is. They sometimes sentimentally 
regret their own earlier days; sometimes 
prudently forget them; often foolishly re- 
buke the young, often more foolishly indulge, 
often most foolishly thwart and restrain; 
but scarcely ever warn or watch them. Re- 
member then, that I, at least, have warned 
YOU, that the happiness of your life, and its 
power, and its part and rank in earth or in 
heaven, depend on the way you pass your 
days now. 


“They are not to be sad days; far from 
that, the first duty of young people is to be 
delighted and delightful; but they are to be 
in the deepest sense solemn days. There is 
no solemnity so deep, to a rightly thinking 
creature, as that of dawn. But not only in 
that beautiful sense, but in all their char- 
acter and method, they are to be solemn 
days.” 


With these quotations in mind, one is 
surely justified in making the suggestion 
that every young person should read care- 
fully Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies,’ which, 
as the author explains in the preface, con- 
sists of two lectures, one on “How and what 
to read,’ the other on “Why to Read.” Any 
group of young people, or any Young Peo- 
ple’s Society could with ‘great pleasure and 
profit spend an entire evening with readings, 
addresses or papers, and discussions, on this 
very stimulating and helpful little book. 


WHAT VICTORY IS? 


When you are forgotten, or neglected, or 
purposely set at naught, and you smile 
inwardly, as a means of. strengthening 
character—that is victory. 


When your good is evil spoken of, when 
your wishes are crossed, your tastes offend- 
ed, your advice disregarded, your opinions 
ridiculed, and you take it all in patient and 
loving silence—that is victory. 


When you are content, in the path of 
duty, with any food, any raiment, any clim- 
ate, any society, any position in life, any 
solitude, any interruption—that is victory. 

When you can bear with any discord, 
any annoyance, any irregularity, unpunc- 
tuality, of which you are not the cause— 
that is victory. 


When you stand face to face with folly, 
extravagance, spiritual insensibility, con- 
tradiction of sinners, persecution, and en- 
dure it all as Jesus endured it—that is 
victory. —Michigan Churchman, 
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A MISSIONARY SYMPOSIUM 


Our Foreign Missionaries 


at Work 


Y. P. S. Topic for 30th May. 


(Acts, 18 : 1-5; 14 : 23-28. Catechism, Q. 
77.) 


THE EVANGELISTIC MISSIONARY 
AT WORK. 


REV. T. A. BROADFOOT, SOUTH CHINA, 


The village of Fong Na lies to the north- 
west of the city of Kong Moon. By boat 
the trip to Fong Na is about three hours. 
Mr. Wong is our preacher in this village. I 
had promised to go with Mr. Wong to visit 
a number of Christians living in some vil- 
lages near the West River to the north of 
Fong Na. 

One night was spent at the chapel with 
Mr. Wong. After the evening meal, which 
with the Chinese comes between four and 
five o’clock, we went out through the village 
streets to meet some of the Fong Na Christ- 
ians in their shops and homes. 


This happens to be one of the nights when 
the Christians meet for Bible study in the 
chapel. About 7 p.m. they begin to gather. 
This night there are about a dozen men, the 
majority of them young men. Some of them 
work in the shops; one is a dentist; one 
young man is from the Post Office. A father 
and son own and run a passage boat daily 
between Fong Na and the West River. 

In the light from the hanging lamps, we 
all sit around a table, Mr. Wong at one end 
and I at the other. After singing a hymn, 
someone leads in prayer. The chapter for 
study is then read and commented upon. 
Questions are asked and explanations invit- 
ed. Several take part in the discussion. An- 
other hymn is sung, sometimes more than 
one, and the study is closed with prayer. 


The following morning Mr. Wong and I 
walk to the villages along the West River. 
Passing through a market place crowded 
with men and women from the country, sell- 
ing their products or buying in the shops, 
we hear a voice from the crowd—‘‘Hello; 
where you come from?’ We turn to find a 
man who has lived in St. Louis, U.S.A., for 
ten years or more. This friend from Ame- 
rica is glad to have an opportunity to speak 
again in’ English. The men soon crowd 
around to hear the strange words of a for- 
eign tongue. They laugh and talk among 
themselves and ask the Chinaman what we 
are speaking about. The man from St. Louis 
not only translates the conversation but be- 


gins -to tell the eager crowd many things 
about the land and customs of the foreigner. 


I ask the man if he had heard the Gospel 
in America, if he had ever gone to a church 
or Sunday school, if anyone had taught him 
while living in St. Louis? He replied that 
he had been taught and that he knows some- 
thing about the Bible. 


An opportunity is thus opened for the 
missionary to speak to the crowd in the 
street the Gospel message. Mr. Wong, the 
preacher is glad, too, ef the opportunity to 
speak to his countrymen, as they stand there 
in the busy market place. Being a man of 
tact he uses wisdom in interpreting to these 
men, unlearned and heathen, the deep and 
abiding and satisfying truths of the Scrip- 
ture. Some tracts are given away. A few 
Gospels or Testaments or Bibles are sold, 


We pass along the village street out into 
the roadway bordered with mulberry shrubs 
and vegetable gardens and rice fields, and 
enter another village where we come to the 
homes of the Christians whom we had set 
out to visit. 


The preacher and the missionary are 
given a kindly welcome. After some re- 
freshments we start out to make short calls 
in the home of a semi-circle of villages. A 
number of friends have come with us. We 
visit two schools. In one of them the boys 
are enjoying themselves as only school boys 
can when the teacher has left the room. 
This happens to be an old-time school and 
in an adjoining room the teacher is found 
smoking opium. 


In the course of the afternoon we met a 
man who had lived in Denver, Colorado, for 
about twenty years. He had been baptized 
there and was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. It was evident, though, that he had 
neglected to let his light shine when he re- 
turned to his own village and home. 


Not all the Christians, however, who re- 
turn from America to South China do as 
their man had done. Remembering, though, 
the conditions of life to which many of these 
men return, is it strange that many do grow 
cold and forget? 


About 7 p.m., in the home of one of the 
Christians, the people of the village were 
invited to meet for a Gospel Service. Some 
hymns were sung. The most of the men and 
the women and children present had never 
heard before, the fundamental principles of 
the Christian faith as spoken that night by 
the Chinese preacher and the foreign mis- 
sionary. 


Sitting there in the dim light of the oil 


lamps were thirty or forty men and women 
and children, all were interested. Some were 
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eager to be led into the light and knowledge 
which the Gospel alone can reveal. There 
were men and women whose minds were 
darkened, whose hearts were filled with 
doubt and fear. The love of God and the 
light of life and the hope of Heaven were 
still unrevealed mysteries to those eager 
human hearts. 

What can be compared to the privilege of 
standing before such an audience in pro- 
claiming the Truth as revealed in Christ 
Jesus? 

The following morning we return home to 
Kong Moon after calling upon some enquir- 
ers in their own homes. 


THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY AT 
WORK. 


By Dr. ALEX. NUGENT. 


If you wish to see the Medical Missionary 
at work, be on hand bright and early some 
nice summer day in June to accompany him 
on his rounds. 

The first clinic is held outside his bun- 
galow, between six and seven o’clock in the 
morning. This clinic is for the sick from 
the Christian community, and military peo- 
ple who-live near us. 

You will require your very lightest cloth- 
ing and a thick pith sun-hat, as, these days, 
the thermometer often records 120 degrees— 
and more—in the shade, with a furnace-like 
breeze besides. 


At seven, the doors of the hospital and 
dispensary, a mile distant in the city, open 
to the public. The hospital staff and any 
patients present meet for morning prayers 
before work begins. 

Our rule that no visits are made to 
patients’ homes during dispensary hours, is 
broken this morning by an urgent call to a 
woman bitten by a poisonous snake. 

While returning from this case, we are 
stopped by several wealthy Brahmins, who 
beg us to turn aside one moment to see a 
friend, who has “turned cold.” We plead 
the number waiting at the hospital, but they 
assure us that even our presence in the sick- 
room will effect a cure. A brief examination 
shows that cholera is the trouble, and that 
several members of the household have died 
during the past few days. 


When we return to the hospital, after an 
hour’s absence, work is in full swing. The 
medical register records three hundred and 
fifty patients for yesterday, and the present 
crowds indicate larger attendance to-day. 

Each new patient receives a card with his 
name, number, and a Scripture text on it. 
Last year nearly thirty thousand Scripture 
texts were distributed in this way. The 
missionary doctor has time only for 
the special cases, the hospital assistants look- 
ing after the ordinary and simpler ones. 
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One woman stands in a corner with veiled 
face modestly turned to the wall. The doctor 
alone is permitted to look and see that a 
jealous husband has neatly sliced off her 
nose some months ago. She has heard that 
the doctor can make another nose for her, 
so has come. Assurance is given that, by a 
plastic operation, a nose can be made, but 
not this busy morning. She must be pre- 
pared to go into hospital for several weeks. 
This she readily agrees to and goes away 
happy that her disgrace is to be removed. 


Here is a brave Rajput waiting, a member 
of one of the few castes whom the British 
Government has allowed openly to carry 
their swords. 


Some weeks before, while hunting tiger, 
an excited companion gave him the charge 
of shot and slugs intended for the tiger. His 
right hand, arm, and side were badly lacer- 
ated. His one desire is that his hand be 
mended fit to grasp his sword. He despises 
chloroform, so every few days the doctor 
patiently digs out a few more grains of shot, 
or slugs, or shattered bone, until the patient 
quietly informs him that his “liver is turn- 
ing cold.” The work then halts till another 
day. 


Next, comes a man leading another by the 
hand. Our first operation for cataract was 
on his old father, fourteen years ago. Since 
that time the grateful son has been “‘spread- 
ing our fame” and bringing other blind per- 
sons for treatment. 


Many impossible cases come to us, and one 
of the distressing features is, that many be- 
lieve that the mission doctor can cure any 
and every case, if only his attention can be 
sufficiently gained to take a real interest in 
the sick person. 


Our dispensary doors should close at noon, 
but it is often one or two o’clock, or later, 
before the waiting rooms are empty. After 
this, we visit private patients in the city, or 
in other towns and villages. 

Then there are our regular visits to our 
out-dispensaries, night-calls, and the charge 
and responsibility of many other branches of 
mission work outside the regular medical 
work. 


Often in Canada I have been asked, “Do 
you think medical missions pay?” Two- 
thirds of Christ’s miracles were miracles of 
healing. His methods still appeal to the 
hearts of men. Preaching, teaching, and 
healing go hand in hand in the work of the 
medical missionary. 


The only way that a man can make him- 
self worth the room that he takes up in 
the world is by furnishing to the Lord’s 
use a man’s weight behind the purposes 
that the Lord has set out to accomplish. 
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THE WOMAN MISSIONARY AT 
WORK IN INDIA. 


By Miss ETHEL GLENDENNING, INDORE. 


If you wish to see my work, come away. 
The tonga is at the door, and I have filled 
my little basket with Hindi readers, Gos- 
pels and hymn books. 

We will go to one of the girls’ schools for 
the opening exercises. See, here are some 
forty girls, gathered from homes where Jesus 
is not known or worshipped. We sing a 
hymn or two, offer a short prayer, and the 
children start the work of the day. 

A word of encouragement to the Indian 
teachers, and we leave them to teach the 
reading, writing and arithmetic while we 
go to some outside work. 


We drive some distance through the 
crowded streets of the city; then, leaving 
our tonga in one of the market squares, we 
enter a narrow dirty street, and pick our 
steps along till we come to rather a high 
building, with steps over the open sewer 
leading up to a small verandah. 

Pushing open a door at one side, we go 
along a narrow passage and come out on an 
open court. There is no one about, so we 
cross the court yard and, entering through 
a low doorway, a dark room, feel our way to 
the foot of the stairway, and call out, “Is 
any one in?” immediately comes the reply. 
“Yes, Miss Sahib, be pleased to come up.” 

A bright little Brahman woman meets us 
at the top of the stair. She gets her New 
Testament and hymn book, which her hus- 
band seems to have no objection to her 
keeping in the house; and we sit down 
tailor fashion on a mat on the floor for a 
half hour Bible lesson. 

Two or three hymns to start, then we 
open our Testaments, and the little lady 
reads a passage, which we explain. She is 
very intelligent, and has apparently grasped 
the way of salvation, but to come out and 
acknowledge Jesus in baptism she is not 
yet prepared. 


The scene changes; we are now Seated 
under a large tree in front of a home of 
one of the very low caste people. Women 
and children from the homes all along the 
street have gathered around to listen to 
and join in the singing of the hymns, and 
to hear them explained. 

One must seek to get down to the very 
abe of things, as here we have an ignorance 
that is appalling. 

We next visit the Chamars—leather 
workers—whose houses face on a courtyard. 
It is very hot by this time and the filth 
and odor of the place, caused by a complete 
disregard of the rules of sanitation, makes 
our visit here anything but agreeable to 
the flesh; but the people listen attentively, 
and when we rise to go urge us to come 
soon again. 
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It is now time to go to the other girls’ 
school, for the daily Bible lesson hour. The 
S. S. lesson for the coming Sabbath is gone 
over, the golden text memorized and _ per- 
haps part of a hymn before closing time. 


In the cool of the evening we start out 
again, and walk to one of the villages not 
far from the bungalow. Iintering the 
streets, which are just wide enough for two 
people to walk abreast, we find that the 
place is apparently deserted. 

Here are a couple of boys, and we ask, 
“Where are the women?” “Oh, they are all 
gone off to a wedding at another village, 
you will not see them to-day;” then, noting 
our disappointment they relent and with a 
laugh say, “Come along, we will take you to 
them.” 

We follow their lead, and going around 
to the other side of the village, enter one 
of the larger court yards. Here we find 
almost the whole village assembled—men, 
women and children. It is a feast in con- 
nection with the marriage ceremony of a 
little girl of about four years. What a 
grand opportunity! We ask permission to 
sing to them. Seats are provided in the 
way of beds, and we sit and sing and seek 
to explain hymn after hymn. 

As we tell of Jesus and His love who can 
say what life there may not be touched 
with the message and enlightened by the 
Spirit through whose power we seek to do 
our work, and as we wend our way back to 
the bungalow we commit the days’ work to 
Him for whom it has been done. 


This is an evangelistic day—but the doc- 
tor, in her hospital and on her rounds,—the 
nurse, training her nurses, and attending 
to the suffering ones,—the teacher, seeking 
to build up India’s christian young women 
that they may be true witnesses for their 
master, in this sin ridden land;—the indus- 
trial worker, who aims at making home- 
makers,—all have their days filled with this 
blessed service. Can you not come and help 
us? 
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THE WOMAN EVANGELIST AT WORK 
IN KOREA. 


By MISS ELIZABETH McCULLY. 


The woman evangelist is by no means 
the only factor in an ordinary evangelistic 
trip in Korea. She looks, indeed, but a 
fraction of it when the cavalcade lines up 
before her door prepared for the journey. 

There will be her ox-cart creaking gaily 
on its huge, new wheels, threatening to 
deafen her before the day is done, her boxes 
of food and working dishes, clothing and 
books, sleeping cot and bedding and all the 
small etceteras of a three week's journey. 

There is the . ox-driver with his feet 
strongly bandaged for the tramp of miles, 
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and his head decorated with his horse hair 
hat or a cotton rag, who will arrange the 
load to his own liking, and re-arrange it 
to the liking of the foreign lady who must 
perch upon it and who prefers a sitting to 
a reclining posture. 


Then comes cart number two for the 
Bible women, who may start off at 
a brisk walk for a few li, but will be glad 
enough to ride when the sun gets high or 
the roads rough. Their baggage is not so 
extensive, for they will live the life of the 
natives to whose homes they go and will 
find bed and food provided at each stopping 
place, so they both pack into the narrow 
cart, squatting comfortably on their soft 
bundles of clean clothes. 

Their cart-driver enjoys their society, as 
they are a new order of being to him and 
he diverts himself as they jog along with 
many questions as to their errand and their 
experiences. 


Lastly comes the athletic young language 
teacher, the mainstay of the whole party, 
who disdains the pace of the cart and 
is ready for the fine exercise of a twenty 
mile walk, unless the foreign lady should 
care to provide him with a donkey or pony 
to ride. 

His bundles will be added to those in the 
women’s cart, and when all are packed in, 
and strengly roped, the caravan sets off 
with the invariable party of friends whose 
politeness demands that they escort it for 
the first few li. 

Noon calls for a halt, when the Koreans 
of the party may find the savory bowl of 
kuk-su, at an inn, and the missionary re- 
fresh herself with a bite from her lunch 
basket. 


Late afternoon finds them at their first 
stopping place and within a few li of the 
town an eager party rushes out to welcome 
them, when all must descend from their 
carts and walk together the remaining dis- 
tance. 

As the carts creak into the dooryard a 
fresh group of friends hurry out with 
many exclamations of joy, and the foreigner 
is almost carried into the tiny house and 
taken out of her wraps by many eager 
hands. 

The children flock about the paper doors 
to peep and stare until the Bible women 
dismiss them and prepare the evening meal, 
unpacking the boxes and using a pot of 
charcoal fire. 

The cramped little room, eight feet square, 
is soon easily arranged, the cot spread for 
the lady, who prefers it to a seat on the 
floor, and a tiny table, one foot in height, 
spread for her supper. 

Then comes the evening service when the 


young teacher, Mr. Lee, will give a bright 
address to the splendid crowd assembled in 
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the little church, and the wonderful small 
organ, unfolded to the amazement of the 
congregation, will draw throngs of hea- 
then, men, women and children, with its 
strains. The programme for the week is 
announced and the women asked to attend 
the daily services, which they do without 
fail, arriving with babies on their backs, 
and at their heels, their bundle of books 
on their heads and in their hearts a great 
hunger to know the Word of God. 


At half-past nine each morning, they will 
gather for the prayer hour led by the 
younger Bible woman, Tabitha Chong, who 
teaches them most sweetly the meaning 
and value of this privilege. 


Then follows the missionary’s hour, tak- 
ing up a series of lessons, probably on a 
New Testament subject, and a third hour 
when the older Bible woman, Miriam Kim, 
teaches stories in Genesis or Exodus. 
Afternoon brings them all back, twenty or 
thirty in number, for lessons in singing 
and hygiene. 


Then the missionary must get a good 
walk on the hills to freshen her for the 
evening service which will last a couple of 
hours and call for her help in the music. 


This happy work that draws the crowds 
at night and the faithful students in the 
day, will continue for a week, when good 
byes must be said and the loads packed 
for a fresh start. The next county town 
will, like this one, gather numbers of Chris- 
tian women from the adjoining villages, 
and supply another good class for a week’s 
study. 


Here a rich and titled old Korean aris- 
tocrat has built a church with his own 
money and rules over it and his large 
household with patriarchal sway. He has 
modern ideas, however, as is evident from 
the good glass windows that replace the 
usual paper doors for lighting the church, 
and the swinging bell, imported from Amer- 
ica, that calls the congregation to prayer 
and worship. 


He entertains the whole party freely and 
royally and is only grieved that their stay 
is so short among his people who are so 
ignorant and yet so thirsty for knowledge 
of the truth. ; 


But the few. days count and hearts grow 
tender as the light of the Word shines in, 
and the strong words of the native leaders 
bring conviction of him and of righteous- 
ness. 


Fruit comes from the weeks thus spent, 
as the women decide to pass on their bless- 
ings by paying for the employ of a native 
woman evangelist to travel amongst their 
villages, and the young language teacher, 
the Bible women and the missionary find 
their faith strengthened for greater results 
as they pass along. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL MISSIONARY AT 
WORK. 
Rey. J. A. SHARRARD, M.A., B.D., INDIA 


“Then you are not really a missionary; 
you are just in educational work,” isa state- 
ment that has been made to me several 
times in Canada. 

Such an assertion involves a distinction 
that does not really exist, for the evange- 
listic missionary must use educational me- 
thods, and the educational missionary is the 
bearer of “good news.” Both alike desire 
and work for the spread of the Kingdom of 
God. 


The educational missionary is first of all 
a teacher. Every department of Christian 
education is to him in a greater or less de- 
gree the embodiment of Christian civiliza- 
tion, so that his first object is to make in- 
telligent and practical in the thought and 
lives of his students the content of our writ- 
ers in English literature, history, philosophy, 
and economics. 

The object in all this teaching is to per- 
meate the thought of the coming leaders of 
India with the principles of Christian civili- 
zation. 


The educational missionary is also a Bible- 
teacher. In Indore, in our Institution, the 
first hour of every day is given up to the 
study of the Bible, and by the time a student 
has graduated he should have a fairly accu- 
rate and full knowledge of what we under- 
stand by Christianity—and if he has not 
gone farther, he is at least sympathetic to- 
wards the person and teaching of Jesus. The 
aim is to remove ignorance and its conse- 
crent serious preconceptions, and to influ- 
ence specifically the individual life. 

If you were to drop in on the classes dur- 
ing the first hour you would hear the life 
and work of Jesus being taught in the first 
and second year college classes; some of the 
same ground, and the Hpistles, and Old Tes- 
tament in the third and fourth year, and 
you would be of the opinion that the non- 
Christian Indian student had an opportunity 
of knowing the Christian Scriptures greater 
than is usually afforded to our Canadian 
student. 


The educational missionary, moreover, 
aims to direct the lives of his students. To 
make purity of life possible, hostels or re-- 
sidences are provided, and it is one of the 
duties of the teacher to see that everything 
is conducive to the highest in this semi-home 
life. 

Division of race, religion and caste leave 
plenty of scope for the ‘“‘blessedness of the 
peacemaker,” even in such apparently insig- 
nificant matters as kitchens, dining-rooms 
and water-taps. There came in one morn- 
ing from one of the students a letter com- 
plaining that another had struck him a 
“FATAL” blow the previous evening; and 
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one has to deal with such “fatalities” with- 
out the aid of coroner or physician. 

Apart from the questions of discipline the 
hostels afford opportunities of acquaintance- 
ship and help. There is nothing the Indian 
student appreciates more than the profes- 
sor’s personal interest, and there is no sphere 
where that can be better expressed that than 
in informal calls to his room. 


The missionary is also the director of the 
students’ games. Most out-door sports are 
not indigenous in India, so that a “professor 
of football”—as one of the members of our 
staff was designated some time ago—is need- 
ed. He has to play, and play well, the vari- 
ous games of ground-hockey, foot-ball, ten- 
nis, and cricket, if he is going to be success- 
full in getting the men out for the physical 
training in the fresh air which the Indian 
physique so greatly needs. 

In the rains, a thorough coating of black 
mud through falling on the slimy grounds, 
and in the dry weather the loss of several 
coats of one’s own epidermis through con- 
tact with this same ground when it becomes 
baked, these are some of the factors that go 
to make the students think that the “sound 
body” is not a mere illusion, but something 
to be desired for success in any sphere of 
work. 

The missionary is also the director of the 
philanthropic efforts of his students. He 
superintends their collection of funds for 
social service, for scholarships for poor 
students, and for special help to communi- 
ties in times of special stress, as that of the 
Indian colony in South Africa recently. 

He prepares the various pamphlets on 
questions of sanitation—‘‘Prevention of 
Plague,’ “Tuberculosis,” ‘Malaria,’ ‘“Tem- 
perance’—and has these translated into the 
various vernaculars, and organizes the 
students to see that their contents are made 
known to all classes of the community. 

He procures the prominent men of the city 
and country to give addresses on such sub- 
jects as, “The ‘Spirit of Social Service,” 
“Cleanliness in the Home.” 

He takes groups of his men to the various 
city hospitals to give whatever assistance is 
possible in the way of writing cards for the 
sick and in the many other ways afforded 
to realize the sentiment of brotherhood in- 
culeated in the class-rooms. 

If the staff is sufficiently large, he takes 
his Christian students and teachers to the 
outlying villages for short periods of evan- 
gelistic work. 


But above all the educational missionary 
is the student’s friend. The Indian recipro- 
cates sincere friendship and is worthy of 
all that friendship connotes. He has many 
difficulties to face; difficulties of finance, of 
study, and of personal life; difficulties aris- 
ing from the new way in which he is looking 
at life, and as to the manner in which he is 
to bring this into relation with the condi- 
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tions in his caste and home; problems as to 
his future and how best to invest his life 
that the India he loves may be most helped. 
These are presented in the frankest man- 
ner, and the missionary’s home and time 
must be at the disposal of the student at all 
times when free from classes. 


It it no usual thing for the man, preparing 
his lectures for the next day, to have a call 
at ten or eleven at night from some student 
wishing to get help or advice; and the pres- 
sure of work must under no circumstances 
prevent the granting of a patient and sym- 
pathetic hearing. More than anything else 
it is this personal touch that makes the 
educational missionary a real evangelist, 
whether he is engaged in his regular teach- 
ing, in we direction of games, in the super- 
vision of student philanthropy, or in his con- 
tact with individuals. 


THE INDUSTRIAL MISSIONARY 
AT WORK. 


Mr. KENNETH G. Mackay, B.S.A. 


Many and varied are the duties of the 
Industrial Missionary, and a man has oppor- 
tunity of putting into practice everything 
he has ever learned. He is present at the 
morning prayer service held at 7 or 7.30, 
which begins the work of each day. 


During working hours much time must 
necessarily be devoted to the oversight of 
work actually in hand and preparation for 
future work. The buying of raw material 
and the selling of the finished product must 
receive attention. If the former is neglect- 
ed, orders received cannot be executed speed- 
ily. Should the latter be lost sight of for 
even a day, money which should be on hand 
to meet payments or wages is not forthcom- 
ing, and often the bank account has already 
been drawn on to the limit. 

Visitors or prospective customers ask to 
be shown around and to have the different 
branches of the work explained. Frequent 
are the expressions of admiration and sur- 
prise that children who were so near an 
awful death from starvation in famine times 
and were saved by the missionaries, are 
able to produce articles of such worth and 
beauty. Many of these visitors are tourists 
or people living in India for a short time 
only. On returning home, they at least give 
missions credit for saving life and then train- 
ing those thus rescued in useful pursuits. 


When the shades of night have fallen, the 
missionary is supposed to be free to receive 
and talk with those who have been at work 
under his supervision during the day. Some- 
times in groups of two or more they come 
to the bungalow when the evening meal has 
been finished; more frequently only one at 
a time. 
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Varied are the subjects on which advice 
is sought, or, in some cases, grievances pre- 
sented. The choice of a life work is a topic 
for discussion, and when the time is come 
for a young man to think of setting up a 


home of his own, the missionary’s counsel 


and mediation is deemed: necessary. Con- 
sent to marry having been secured, frequent- 
ly the next sentence contains a request, pre- 
faced by, “You are our mother and father,” 
please make arrangements for my wedding. 


The arrangements sometimes include the 
selection of the bride to be, either directly 
or indirectly through the medium of the lady 
missionary in charge of one of the Girls’ Or- 
phanages, the Women’s Industrial Home, or 
Girls’ Boarding School. When the marriage 
has been consummated, the bride and groom 
turn up the night of their home-coming to 
receive the Sahib’s welcome, his fatherly 
advice and good wishes for the future. 


Some times late into the night boys and 
men continue to seek interviews, and con- 
fessions of sin and error are not infrequent, 
and are usually accompanied with requests 
for forgiveness addressed to man and to God. 


The preaching of the Industrial Mission- 
ary is largely limited to those among whom 
he lives and works. A boy at a iocom has a 
broken thread in the warp of what should be 
a fine web of silk. The broken thread is not 
mended and a hole appears in the completed 
web. Neglect or carelessness in daily life is 
shown to produce flaws in what otherwise 
should be beautiful. 


A boy in the carpenter shop is construct- 
ing a stool and in it uses wood that is not 
perfectly sound. When the stool is complet- 
ed, it is found to be weak and gives way 
when severely tested. Life is being built 
up daily of words and actions and if only 
what is sound and true is employed, our 
finished lives will stand the test. 


A boy sows poor seed in the field he has 
carefully prepared; much of it never germin- 
ates and all season he had to fight weeds 
and grasses to prevent their taking com- 
plete possession of that field. A plot ad- 
jacent had been sown with good seed and 
the healthy, vigorous plants produced from 
the good seed assist greatly in preventing 
the growth of weeds. The boy who stores 
his heart and mind with good thoughts finds 
it much easier to keep the bad in check. 

The daily life of the missionary is im- 
pressed upon those among whom he works. 
From among the boys and young men whom 
he has shown the need for weaving better 
silk, making better stools and sowing bet- 
ter seed have come forth men who are teach- 
ing their fellow countrymen how to live bet- 
ter lives; through the power of Christ, 
Christ-like lives. 


Jesus said: “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
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BODY UNDER SOUL ON TOP. 
Y.P.S. Topic for 6th June. 
Rey. C. J. Crowpis, M.A., HAtirax, N.S. 
(1 Cor. 9: 24-27. Catechism, Q. 78.) 


What these words “Body -under, Soul on 
top” signify to us, will depend upon our 
estimate of values. If life has made its 
standard of character and conduct in Jesus 
Christ, and has accorded Him first claim, 
and given tne spiritual first place, these 
words will tell us.of one who has triumph- 
ed, and they will be to us at once a chal- 
lenge of triumph in His name, and an 
assurance that this may be ag he has pro- 
mised. 


These words then signify a Triumph, a 
Challenge, and an Assurance. 


A Triumph. 

One whose character and conduct stand- 
ard is set in Jesus and whose watchword 
is—“the Body Under, the Soul on Top’— 
already appreciates how eminently Jesus 
triumphed in this regard. Well might 
Peter testify in the after day—‘“We were 
eye witnesses of his majesty.’ This ma- 
jesty was not only a passing glory peculiar 
to the Mount, but the manner in which He 
wrought the will of the Father. 


In the time of his agony, when the 
shadow of the cross lay along his way, his 
“Nevertheless, not My will but Thine be 
done’—shows how eminently life’s purpose 
had become a master passion, and had tri- 
umphed, leading all else captive. 

He meets the most poignant sorrow, the 
keenest anguish, and the deepest suffering 
in the strong confidence that he had over- 
come the world. 


Others triumph daily by determinedness 
of purpose, driving highways’ through 
opposing difficulties, riding roughshod over 
the tenderest relations and the most sacred 
interests. How unlike all this to Christ. 
In him the passion that fires the- will and 
cries for conquest, welled from the depths 
of Infinite love, and created the new ideal 
of greatness in service. “He that is greatest 
among you let him be your minister.” 


Forgetful even of bodily needs, mindful 
ever of others and of the Father’s will, the 
“Strong Son of God,’ in life and in death, 
shows us The Body Under, the Soul on 
Top.” 

A Challenge. 


“The Body Under, the Soul on Top” in 
the triumph of Christ, is in itself. a chal- 
lenge to us to self conquest. Yet the mind 
has become so enamoured of ease and evil 
thinking; the whole of life so fettered by 
the commonplace in thought and deed and 
desire, that few can truly say: I Keep 
under my body. 
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We have become accustomed to applaud 
the master play with no thought of the 
training quarters and _ the fitness’ that 
makes every deed effective; we have. ap- 
plauded virtue and have not sought to 
embody it. We have lauded the master 
Christian and have not been careful to 
master the art of being Christlike and have 
become unresponsive. 


The contentment of the slave in the 
chain gang and on the auction block, which 
has ever been the despair of the emanci- 
pator, is not mere pitiable than that of 
him who bows to the mastery of the flesh 
and feels not the stirrings of that unrest 
that moves the soul to claim its supremacy. 
The light that is in us becomes darkness, 
and we substitute another mastery for that 
of the soul and are content. 


Yet, if we would triumph truly, we must 
avoid low levels and take heed lest we be- 
come indifferent to the challenge of the 
Christ and his claim upon our powers. In 
His service, and by His Grace alone, can we 
attain unto the fulness of the stature of 
His manhood, and to His self-mastery. 


An Assurance. 


When the Word became flesh, and the 
soul led the body a willing subject, there 
was manifest man’s triumph as a child of 
God. Jesus’ word was ever, “for their 
sakes.” His message is that His triumph is 
ours if we will. 


Not that He has robbed life of the real- 
ity of, conflicts It israther that he jhas 
given us the gracious assurance that all 
power is his in heaven and in earth; that 
he will not suffer us to be tempted above 
that we are able;—and that to him that 
overcometh will he grant to sit with him 
in his throne even as he overcame and is 
set down with the Father in his throne. 


With this assurance shall we not, as 
young people, register our allegiance to 
him who is King of kings. Shall we not 
assert our claims as the offspring of hea- 


ven and joint heirs with the Lord of life. 


We have faculties and powers that are 
responsive and obedient, and we have days 
crowded with limitless oportunities. Our 
hands are capable of marvellous dexter- 
ities; our tongues can be trained to per- 
suasive and compelling speech, our minds 
to the intricacies of thought, and our souls 


to that deep fellowship that makes God 
real and life worth while. . 

But greatness is not accidental. Great 
events are not great happenings. Great 


souls are not great freaks. The life that is 
most worth while is that in which every 
faculty and power makes a fitting response 
to the call of Christ to the highest in us to 
serve the highest in life. It is that life in 
which “The Body is under, the Soul on 
TOD. 
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CHRIST’S CALL TO THE YOUNG MEN 
CF TO-DAY. 
Y. P. S. Topic for June 13th. 


Rev. ANaus A. GRAHAM, B.A., B.D., 
PRINCIPAL, Moose JAW COLLEGE. 


(Mark 1: 16-20. Catechism, Q. 79.) 

No one knows how old Samuel was when 
he heard, in the night, the voice of Jehovah. 
The story implies that he had passed the 
childhood stage, for he was able both to re- 
flect upon the importance of the message 
he had received, and to give, on the follow- 
ing morning, a full and accurate account of 
that night vision. He knew its significance 
and his sensitive heart shrunk from dis- 
clssing it. He must have been a boy of at 
least the “teen age.” 


Four young men pursued their work one 
day on the shore of the Galilean Lake when 
Jesus of Nazareth passed by. They were 
in different stages of their toil. Two were 
casting their net into the sea, while the 
other two had come to shore and were re- 
pairing the rents in theirs. Yet they, like 
Samuel, discovered that Some-One was ¢all- 
ing them, and they left all and obeyed the 
summons. 


Although the Saviour may not come to- 
day in tke same way as He came to 
the resting youth and the toiling fisher- 
men, yet He still calls the young: and no 
man gets far upon life’s highway without 
that same voice addressing him which spake 
in such a winsome way to Samuel in the 
dark, and to the Galileans in the noon-day. 


In the days of His flesh Jesus sought out 
men and women of all ages, but it was toa 
band of young men that He gave the com- 
mission to found His Church, against which 
Hades’ gates shall not prevail. He still 
seeks the devotion and service of the young. 


1. Christ’s Call from a Young Man’s 
Inner Nature. 


The still small voice speaks within the 
human heart, and tells loudly of God. It is 
called “still” and “small,” but it is loud and 
persistent in its appeal. We were made for 
God, and we can win no rest until we find 
repose in Him. There is no real or abiding 
satisfaction apart from a trust in the Divine 
Father. Something within us cries out for 
God, for the living God. 


The religious faculty is thus one of the 
original endowments of our human life. We 
are gifted with reason because we are 
human. We have memory because we are 
human. We have both imagination and the 
esthetic faculty because we are human. Akin 
to these we have also our religious instincts 
because We are human. 


And there is a time when our religious 
nature seeks, in a special way, to express 
itself. From the earliest age it can be de- 
tected, but it becomes increasingly active 
at certain times during adolescence, 
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It has been found that at three different 
periods in youth, the call of God, through 
the religious nature, comes to us. These 
three are in the “teen age.’—about the be- 
ginning, about the middle, and about the 
end of the teens. This is the stage during 
which body, mind, and soul are rising to 
their most complete development. 


Our religious nature within is always 
seeking after God, but never with the fervor 
and the intensity with which we strive after 
Him during these early years. This is why 
there are fewer conversions in later life 
than in youth. Christ’s call comes through 
a young man’s inner nature. 


2. Christ’s Call from a Young Man’s 
Environment, 


The progress of the world has gone on 
from age to age, and we have to-day a civili- 
zation which aims at governing human con- 
duct by the principles taught by Jesus 
Christ. This is the aim of the Church; and, 
as a result, a public conscience has been de- 
veloped which frowns down upon what is 
hostile to Christian morals. Although civil- 
ization has far from attained to the high 
standard which the Church has taught, it 
has nevertheless made progress in the direc- 
tion of that goal. 


This is seen in the way in which a com- 
munity will show its displeasure at some 
act which is hostile to the public sense of 
right. Because of this world-sense of right 
and justice, which prevails wherever our 
civilization is found, the moral sense of the 
world is shocked at the conduct of Ger- 
many. 

What is the source of this universal feel- 
ing? It is found in the Christian public 
conscience, which is the Christ-call to the 
nations. It is the Christ-spirit who is to 
be with us always, even to the end. Every 
expression of appreciation of good, and 
every repudiation of wrong will always 
bring us face to face with the Divine Master. 
These are the very voice of God calling the 
world to Him. 


The social organization in the midst of 
which we live, the language which we speak, 
the literature which we read, and the institu- 
tions which our civilization has built up 
utter Christ’s call to us. 


A visitor to a Hindu school in India heard 
the teacher giving a lesson in English. The 
passage under consideration was one from 
Shakespeare’s “Henry IV.” 


“In those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those _ blessed 
feet, 
Which, fourteen hundred years aga, were 
nailed 
For aur advantage on the bitter cross.” 
The teacher asked what land was refer- 
red to, and was told, and it was pointed out 
on the map. Ue asked what person was 
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spoken of, and the pupils told of Him who 
bore our sins in His own body on the tree. 

The visitor, in surprise, informed the 
teacher that he understood they were not 
allowed to teach Christianity in that school. 
The teacher replied that he could not teach 
the English language without also teaching 
the Christian religion. The literature, the 
institutions, and everything with which a 
young man comes into contact issue to him 
the call of Christ. 


3. Christ’s Cail from a Young Man’s 
Toil. 


The boy Samuel had just performed his 
evening duties in the tabernacle, and had 
gone to his bed for rest, when he heard the 
voice of God. Simon and Andrew, James 
and John, were engaged at their regular 
employment when Christ called them. They 
were fishermen on the sea, and they were 
made fishers of men. Their ordinary work 
suggested the name of the higher service to 
which they were appointed. 

Work is one of man’s greatest blessings. 
And twice-blest is he who finds, like the 
four disciples, his daily work leading him 
closer to the Master. In our faithful toil we 
discover the highway which conducts us 
to Him Who was Himself a toiler. The in- 
dolent man finds only a high-road which 
leads him downward. Only honest and use- 
ful service leads to the wicker gate which 
opens upon the way by which we travel to 
the Lord. 

Christ’s call comes through the world’s 
work to the young men of to-day. This is 
a practical age, a period in which ancient 
wrongs are being righted, and humanity is 
grappling in‘deadly conflict with some of the 
evils which have cursed the world for a 
thousand years. In non-Christian lands the 
old religions are losing their hold upon the 
people. Modern methods and learning are 
becoming known, and in the crisis which has 
resulted the people sorely need the faith of 
Christ. The Church is enlisting the service 
of the young in this enterprise. 

Never was the opportunity so inviting as 
that which offers itself now to the young 
people to go forth ag preachers, teachers, 
physicians and nurses to heal the sores of 
body and soul in the dark places of the 
earth. Once a hostile self-satisfied heathen 
world greeted the herald of the cross, but 
that day is past. To-day the missionary is 
met with the whole-hearted enthusiasm and 
devotion of a loyal and loving people. 


In the home land is the same opportunity. 
The foreign people have come to our land, 
and we are to prepare them for Christian 
Canadian citizenship. ‘Fhe convert of the 
foreign missionary must live his Christian 
life in the midst of his former surroundings. 
The convert of the home missionary must 
adapt himself to his new environment in 
this new land, and at the same time apply 
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his new-found faith to his new sphere. His 
is a more difficult task, and the work of the 
home missionary is much more arduous. 


To our British nation there has come a 
duty which she has undertaken as an in- 
strument in the hands of God. A situation 
has arisen, which is unparalleled in our day. 
An arrogant militarism has grown strong 
throughout the last quarter of a century, 
and its avowed aim is to clamp its shackles 
upon the freedom of the world. ‘“‘German 


over ail: .Germany over all the world.” It 
has, for years, been preparing for “The 
Day.” 


When the opportune time was regarded 
as having come, it smote, with its desolating 
hand, one of the noblest and most peace- 
loving people in Europe. It offers a new 
code of honor instead of the old and re- 
vered one. What safety is there for our 
civil and religious liberty in the face of such 
a menace? 

Allied with this militarism is the power 
of the Turk, who has gradually through the 
centuries been driven back out of Europe. 
His hands red with the blood of Christian 
martyrs, be still bears arms on his remnant 
of European soil, and still stands guard, 
under the Syrian sky, over the cradle of the 
Christian faith. The injustice and oppres- 
sion of a thousand years must end, and mili- 
tarism must disappear forever. 


{nto the struggle to accomplish this pur- 
pose, our nation has entered as the cham- 
pion of human rights, the defender of the 
weak against the strong. Of all the tasks 
which God ever gave Britannia, this is the 
greatest. 


To fulfil it she summons the young men 
to rally together and save the world for us 
and for coming generations. The country’s 
call is Christ’s call. Enlistment in this 
struggle is as sacred a duty as enlistment 
in the Church’s conflict with darkness. Thus 
do the Church and the State summon us to 
rally round the cross, and to keep that cross 
still as the symbol of what is highest and 
best in our civilization. 


Christ addresses His call to the young men 
of to-day through their inner nature, 
through their environment, and through 
their labor. Happy is he who gives the 
answer which Samuel and the four apostles 
gave. 


God is not like a proud benefactor, who 
is content with doing that which will 
satisfy his sense of his own glory, but like 
a mother who puts her arm around her 
child, and whose heart is sore till she can 
make her child see the love which is her 
glory. George MacDonald. 


The church is a recruiting station from 
which men should go out to fight the bat- 
tles of the Lord; not a hospital in which 
to live idly upon his pension. 
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WHITTHIER’S KING SOLOMON AND 
THE ANTS. 
¥Y. P. S. Literary Topic for May. 
REv. T. H. MITCHELL, B.D., LONDON, ONT. 


This little poem clusters about three fact- 
ors:—the ant, the Queen of Sheba, and 
King Solomon. Let us glance at each of 
these. 


(1) The Ant. 


The ant is a little social insect. It is 
cousin to the wasp and the bee. Its two 
chief characteristics are cleanliness and 
wisdom. 


The latter quality is very marked. Its 
foresight is wonderful. Our industrial forces 
could learn much at its feet. It knows all 
about the “Division of Labour.” Wireless 
telegraphy has been for centuries its method 
of communication. 


(2) The Queen of Sheba. 


The second interest of the poem is in the 
Queen of Sheba. Whittier suggests she may 
have been the “black but comely” maiden of 
the Soug of Solomon. This is not as gooda 
guess as that of Martin Luther, which 
made Apollos the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. The majority of modern 
scholars make the heroine of this love song 
a little Jewish maiden of the Northern 
Kingdom. 

Our Queen is not a favorite with Matthew 
Henry. He thinks her frivolous. I confess 
I do not share his opinion. 


I like her, first, because she has in great 
degree the ability to admire. Woman’s great 
function, according to Ruskin, is praise. Only 
fresh and beautiful natures know how to 
use it. In the Scripture record, the Queen’s 
words of praise are finer and truer than in 
the poem. 


Again I like this ancient queen because 
I find in her a passion for the truth. 

How this connects her with the women of 
to-day? Two or three years ago I was at 
Chautauqua. I saw seven thousand women 
there from all parts of the U. S. A., and in- 
deed from the ends of the earth. Each car- 
ried a note book and a pencil. 

And then, let me also say, I like this queen 
because my Master had a tender word of 
commendation for her. Did he not see in 
her a typeof all those women who from his 
day till now have sat at his feet and have 
been the saviours of society! Truly I think 
the queen of this little poem was the queen 
of all heathen women and of many Christian 
women too. 


(3) King Solomon. 


Now what about King Solomon? When 
we were children we were asked: “who was 
the wisest man?” The answer had to be, 
“Solomon.” To-day we qualify that reply. 


Solomon, of course, was wise. He was 
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wise in his request for an understanding 
heart. He was wise in his encouragement 
of learning and of art. The “Proverbs,” if not 
all written by his hand, were doubtless col- 
lected by him. 


He was pre-eminent in architecture. The 
temple which was seven years in building 
was one of the wonders of the world. He 
was wise in extending commerce, and in 
forming alliances that made for continued 
peace in his Kingdom. 

But after all was he wise in his govern- 
ment of men? We have some evidence of it, 
someone may say, in his suggested treatment 
of the infant claimed by the two mothers. 

But did his reign illustrate the couplet 
of the poem: 


“The wise and strong should seek, 
The welfare of the weak.’’? 


The luxurious and quite extravagant 
habits of his court demanded a very great 
expenditure. To meet it the king divided 
his realm, with the exception of Judah, into 
twelve districts. One of these he made re- 
sponsible for all needed supplies each month. 
Taxation became exorbitant. Perhaps his 
death alone saved him the horrors of a re- 
volution. He passed on to his foolish son a 
legacy of trouble. We know the issue. 


Can we call any man wise who fails in 
self-control? Herein was Solomon’s great 
blunder. We see the beginning of it perhaps 
on the day he brought a heathen princess 
to his harem. 

Luxury, sensuality, idolatry—these were 
some of the stages on his way to ruin. He 
lacked the characteristic quality of the ants. 
For did he not tell the queen on that high 
day when they rode out together:— 


“The ants are a people not strong, 
Yet they prepare their meat in the sum- 
mer.’’? 


He lacked the long view possessed by such 
a man as Moses, who, “when he was come to 
years refused to be called the son of Phar- 
aoh’s daughter; choosing rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season; esteeming 
the reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures of Egypt; for he had respect unto 
the recompense of the reward.” 


It is said of Antisthenes, the founder of 
the Cynic Philosophy, that one day he came 
in contact with Socrates. Returning to his 
school he said to his pupils:— 


“Go find for yourselves another master; I 
have found mine.” 


Much as we admire the great and the 
wise of history do they not pale into insigni- 
ficance beside Jesus Christ? If the young 
people who read the Record will sit at the 
feet of this “Greater than Solomon,” the 
passing days will surely bring a repetition 
of the Queen of Sheba’s words: 

“The half hath not been told me.” 


Life and Work 


POOR SLINGSBY. 


By ARCHIBALD MCILRoy, EDMONTON, 


For the Record 


In these days of military activity, I love 
to move around the camping grounds, en- 
joying a few words with “the boys,’ and 
hearing their tales and scraps of history— 
some of them humorous, others painfully 
sad. 

That of one of the men, in whom I was 
interested,—for Slingsby—‘‘Poor Joe,” as he 
was commonly designated amongst those 
who admired and pitied him—combined both 
these qualities in a marked degree. Joe’s 
sayings and doings ever formed a popular 
topic for conversation; and he seemed to 
have seen more of life during his five and 
thirty years than most men twice his age. 

Anything in the nature of fighting was 
particularly attractive to Slingsby, who, 
whether in peace or war, could never wit- 
ness abrawl without longing to take part in 
it. It is not surprising therefore that when 
the call came for recruits he was amongst 
the first to respond. It was all in the day’s 
work for him. Unfortunately, he found it 
hard to relinquish some of his weaknesses, 
even after having donned the uniform. 

One night Joe had imbibed too freely, and 
had to be assisted to bed by a comrade. 
Owing to some indiscretions committed 
while under the influence he was required 
to appear in the guard-room next morning, 
when his comrade made strenuous efforts 
to get him off scot-free. 

“Did you assist Slingsby to his quarters, 
last night?” he was asked. 

ey OSE SIL a 

“Was he able to talk sensibly”? 

“Quite, sir.” 

“What did he say when you were leaving 
him’? 

“He said, ‘good-night, and be sure to call 
me early.” 

“Was that all’? 

“That was—about all, sir.” 

“Did he say anything else, after asking 
you to call him early” 


“He—he, only murmured, ‘for I’m _ to 


be queen of the May,’” said the comrade, 
hesitatingly, but the remark upset’ the 
gravity of the major and the culprit was 
allowed to go. 

On st." Patrick's Day, Slingsby obtained 
leave of absence to attend a big celebration 
in Calgary, an event which those interested 
in him would have been glad to see him 
forego. At the conclusion of the banquet he 
was placed in the night train, in a state far 
removed from capability. Some of his 
friends in this city, suspecting his condition, 
telegraphed to the conductor who was bring- 
ing the train through, to keep a look-out for 
the poor traveller, when, towards the early 
hours of morning, the following character- 
istic message was received from a station 
fifty miles down the track:— 

“Particulars inadequate’ re 
Thirteen men on board, none of 
know their names or destination.” 

The train arrived on time, but Slingsby 
was not amongst the passengers, nor did 
any one know of his whereabouts. It was 
not until late in the afternoon that he was 
brought in, in a dying condition, and con- 
veyed to one of the hospitals. 

How the accident happened could only be 
surmised. It was thought he had been 
asleep, and, waking up suddenly, believed he 
had been carried past his station, when, 
rushing to the platform of the car, he had 
been jolted off, and fell on the track. He 
was picked up by some workmen and 
brought to the nearest town, but it was not 
known how long he had lain in agony. 

When I saw him in the hospital, he was 
still conscious, but very weak. I tried to 
induce him to make the best use of the short 
time that remained, to make his peace with 
God, but it was hard to get him impressed. 
For once, he was little inclined to talk; his 
principal regret being that he would never 
see the front. 

I was beginning to feel discouraged in my 
efforts to help him when a lady and her 
little girl came into the ward, the child dis- 
tributing hot-house flowers amongst the 
patients. 

Coming to Slingsby’s bed, she offered some 


Slingsby. 
whom 
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of the old-fashioned clove-pinks. The effect 
was wonderful. No sooner had be inhaled 
their perfume than the flood-gates of his 
heart were opened, and the early scenes of 
childhood rushed into memory. He could 
see, he said, the cottage home, in the old 
land; his dear mother, so thoughtful and 
kind, and his grandmother, reading her 
Bible, in the porch, on Sabbath afternoons. 

“T was the child of many prayers,” he in- 
formed me, “but, my wild ways broke my 
mother’s heart, and, I have no doubt, hast- 
ened her death.” Oh, if I only had her back 
now!” i 

“You would not want her back,” I 
answered, “from where she is so happy, but 
why not go to her? Who knows but she is 
waiting and watching for you ‘over there’?” 

“T’ve been such a bad boy; there seems 
little hope for me.” 

“But, it was just for such that Jesus 
Jesus died.” 

“You don’t think He would pardon me— 
me—Joe Slingsby—a gambler, a drunkard, 
a Sabbath-breaker, a sinner, a ee 

“Stop, Joe,” I said, “let us see what He, 
Himself, says on the matter. Is that not a 
Testament under your pillow’? 

“It’s one my mother gave me; I always 
carry it, but I have hardly ever read in he 

I opened the book, and, on the fly-leaf was 
written :— 


“To dear Joseph 
From his loving mother, 
June, 1903. 

John iii, 16.” 

“Why, man, here is His very message to 
you, and written by your mother’s hand. 
You are included in this ‘whosever.’ Just 
eliminate that, ‘whosoever,’ and put in 
its place—‘Joe Slingsby’—and you have it 
all, clear as day.” 

He became thoughtful, and I noticed the 
tears gathering in his eyes, so I thought it 
better to leave him, safe in his Saviour’s 
keeping. 

“Poor Slingsby” passed away during the 
night; his mother’s Testament, and the little 
bunch of clove-pinks were in his hand till 
the last. Both were placed on his breast 
when his mangled body was arranged for 
the grave. 

In such a case, one can only rely on the 
glorious promise: —“Him that cometh unto 
me, I will in no wise cast out.” 
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THE HINDERED CHRIST. 


The Lord Christ wanted a tongue one day 
To speak a message of cheer 
sear meee that was weary and worn and 
sad, 
And weighed with a mighty fear. 
He asked me for mine, but ’twas busy 
quite 
With my own affairs from morn till night. 


The Lord Christ wanted a hand one day 
To do a loving deed: 

He wanted two feet on an errand for Him 
To run with gladsome speed. 

But I had need of my own that day; 

And to His beseeching, I answered rUNAYs 


So all that day I used my tongue, 
My hands, and my feet as I chose; 
I said some hasty, bitter words 
That hurt one heart, God knows. 
I busied my hands with worthless play, 
And my willful feet went a crooked way. 


And the dear Lord Christ—was His work 
undone 

For lack of a willing heart? 

Only through men does He speak to me? 
Dumb must He be apart? 

I do not know, but I wish to-day 

I had let the Lord Christ have his way. 

—Sel. 


THE HOME A PREPARATION. 


The home, if it is to be an adequate pre- 
paration for life in the outside world, must 
have all the ingredients of the future re- 
presented, and in due proportion—privi- 
lege and duty, hardship and pleasure, dis- 
cipline and reward, writes Bishop Brent, in 
The Living Church. 

It may be a great play-house, with 
every day a holiday and every wish a 
dainty. Short-sighted love desires child- 
life to ‘be given every joy and sheltered 
from every pang. 

That home has probably the healthiest 
influence in which this is impossible, be- 
cause a wholesome type of poverty obtrudes 
its kindly discipline upon the notice of 
every member of the family, 

A boy with daily ‘‘chores’”’ has a better 
chance of becoming a personality than his 
little neighbor, who accepts without ques- 
tion the luscious fruits of service, with- 
out being compelled b ever recurrent 
necessity, laid upon him by circumstances, 
to render reciprocal service at the cost of 
genuine effort. 
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“IT’S TOO LATE.” 


He had just ordered luncheon in the 
dining car when some one hastily came to 
inquire if a physician was known to be 
aboard the train. He left his luncheon 
untouched, and volunteered for service. 

There had been an accident. An engineer 
of a freight train was on a stretcher in the 
baggage car, with both legs and an arm 
fearfully crushed, his life fast ebbing away. 

The physician brought to bear on the case 
the skill of the doctor first, and then the 
skill of the Christian. There was pathos 
in the personal appeal of the man of God, 
for it only emphasized the fallacy of wait- 
ing for a deathbed confession. The smoth- 
ered inclination to yield to Christ may be 
the eternal closing of the gates of day. 

“Doctor, do you think I have a chance to 
pull through?” asked the engineer. 

“Your case is very serious, my man.... 
Are you a Christian?” 

“No; doctors.¢. .my- cwife. .yimy 
children.” 

“T have a Friend who can comfort in 
just such an hour as this of yours. It’s 
never too late to take him as a Saviour. 
I’d like to tell you about the Christ.” All 
this and more as the train sped on toward 
the hospital town at fifty miles an hour. 

“No, doctor, no. I can’t bear to hear of 
him now. It’s too late. But my wife—do 
you think I can see her again?” 

The bruised and battered engineer did 
not “see her,’ and if perchance his eyes saw 
the beauty of “One altogether lovely and 
the fairest of the fair,’ it was because the 
doctor had been as faithful a Christian as 
he had been a helping physician. 


three 


“A HOUSETOP CHRISTIAN.” 


‘We ig an example of an outstanding 
Christian man in a careless, Godless city,” 
an acquaintance said of a young man who 
was leading a Christian life among thous- 
ands who were indifferent to vital Christian- 
ity. 

“He is a business man whom his asso- 
ciates respect, and a Christian who is let- 
ting his light shine. To use the expressive 
Syrian phrase, he is ‘A Christian from the 
housetop.’ ” 

Once a man of influence told him he was 
too moral, “It does not pay to be moral,” 
the man said. “You can’t be moral and 
make money.” 

But he has made money, and his has been 
morality of the highest order, because it 
is inspired by vital Christianity. 

And he has his reward in the deference 
that is paid him by the men who associate 
with him in business. Some of them have 
become Christians. 

Others acknowledge that “there is some- 
thing in living as he does, after all.” 

“T have sometimes felt that I ought to 
go into some other kind of work,” this 
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Christian said to a friend. “But always 
something tells me God has more use for 
me here than he would have elsewhere.” 
Thus he honors God—as God is always hon- 
ee by one who is an “out-and-out” Chris- 
jan. 


WHAT THE WORLD NEEDS. 


Education alone does not suffice. Know- 
ledge is power, but it depends upon the 
principle which regulates the power, whe- 
soe it is a power for good or a power for 
evil. 

Of 522 men who were sentenced to the 
penitentiary for fraudulent use of the mails 
in 1912, 106 were college graduates, and 
of 1,026 inmates of an inebriate asylum, 
970 had a high-school or college education, 
and some had won high university honors. 

Further, Christ is the supreme need of 
the non-Christian world. Not Christ as 
man. If that were all, why substitute an- 
other man for Guatama or Confucius? They 
inculcated a standard of morality far 
higher than their followers have ever at- 
tained. 

Christ as God is the supreme need of 
Asia; the Bible, not as literature or history, 
but as the authoritative revelation of God; 
the gospel, not as a cult, but as the power 
of God unto salvation—Dr. Arthur J. 
Brown. 


BREATHING-SPELLS. 


Men are apt to be too quick, both in speech 
and in action. Hasty speech brings ten thou- 
sand troubles into this world. Hasty action 
reaps a constant harvest of sorrow. The 
habit of taking time to think saves many a 
mistake and heartache. Many an act that 
has caused trouble would never have been 
committed if the person committing it had 
but taken a breathing-spell. 

When shall we learn that quiet and medi- 
tation have much to do with conduct? Pray- 
er, also, is necessary to insure careful action. 
Think and pray before speaking or acting. 
A rule such as this would make the world 
a new place. 

Anger is a hasty feeling of the heart. It 
bursts out into sudden speech or unwise 
action. The best cure for anger is to be 
quiet for a time. Wait until the fire burns 
out. There is an old proverb that runs like 
this: “If you are angry stand still. If you are 
still angry sit down. If after this you still 
feel angry lie down.” 

The “breathing-spell” will work.—Ex. 


If ever you get lizht it will be in this 
way: Christ must be a great light_to you. 
Nobody ever found light by raking in his 
own inward darkness—that is, indeed, 
seeking the living among the dead.—cC. H. 
Spurgeon. 
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THREE BIGGEST THINGS IN LIFE. 
ADAPTED FROM REy. J. CowAns, D.D. 


Self-respect, love, hope are the three big- 
gest things in a man’s life. Self-respect is 
the measure of the height of a man’s life; 
love the measure of its depth, and hope the 
measure of its length and breadth. 


Height of a Man’s Life. 


A man is as tall as his own self-respect 
will permit him to hold his head. David was 
a little fellow, but he was one of those tow- 
ering little men who was head and shoul- 
ders above lots of taller men. i have no 
doubt his big brother Eliab often twitted 
him on his size. 


But every man is really as tall as his 
own sense of the integrity of his life. A 
man is as tall as he feels that he is entitled 
to be by his uprightness and honesty of par- 
pose. 


A man may walk the streets as big as 
Goliath outwardly; but, if he knows that 
he is mean at heart, if he cannot forget that 
he has stooped to small things, that he has 
been double-dealing and lowering the high 
standard of honor he once had, in his spirit 
he cringes and stoops when he meets a 
better man. 


A man can’t stoop to dirty things, even 
in secret, without getting the stoop fixed in 
his shoulders. A man may bulk as men 
see him, and yet be bowed over as God sees 
him. 

There is nothing so cheap to a man, when 
he is letting it go, as his self-respect, and 
nothing so dear to him after he has lost it. 
He is down in the muck; he is little, he is 
up on stilts, yet he knows in his heart that 
he is down in the muck; he is little, he is 
shrivelled; he is not the man inside his 
own heart that he might have been. 


Depth of a Man’s Life. 


The second big thing in the man, is love. 
The love of a little child may mean more 
to a man than to have a continent named 
after him. 


Americus Vespucius did have a continent 
named after him; it should nave been 
named after Christopher Columbus. Ves- 
pucius got it by a trick of map-making. But 
I can fancy Columbus with a little dark- 
eyed girl who devotedly loved him, maybe 
a crippled girl, caressing his loved one in 
his arms, while she laid her soft cheek 
against his, and feeding his hungry soul on 
her faith in him, and her pure, unselfish 
love for him, and saying to himse’f: “Let 
the western hemisphere go. Let fame and 
honor go; they are empty baubles; I can 
get used to doing without them; but this 
is something that I must have in order to 
live; I must be loved.” 
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And that is the truth of it, A man must 
have love, or he doesn’t live. And a man 
is big inside, and his life is full and sweet 
and rich, only as he loves and is loved. 


The hungriest hunger in the world is the 
hunger for love. And a man’s life is deep 
or shallow in proportion as he has love. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot said: “I know it is 
a common idea that the rich are happy, 
that only they are happy. This idea is an 
absolute delusion, root and branch. MHap- 
piness comes out of personal achievement or 
personal success in the use of personal 
powers; happiness comes out of the family, 
the home, the wife and children, the grand- 
children and the great grandchildren.” 


Length and Breadth of Life. 


If the height of a man’s life is his self- 
respect and the depth of it is his love, the 
length and breadth of it are his hope. 


You look at a_ horse’s teeth to tell his 
age, but you look at a man’s eyes. Has he 
the glint of eternal hope? A man lives as 
long as he hopes. A man is eternal who be- 
lieves in eternity, and has a “good hope” 
for that eternity. A man who has no 
hopes, no faith reaching beyond the day, is 
a creature of a day. 


The poorest man I ever knew was the 
richest miser. The richest man I ever 
knew was a poor shoemaker. He _ didn’t 
even have a title to the earth under his 
bench, but he could read his title clear to 
a mansion in the skies. He slept in one 
corner of his little shop, but he never lost 
sight of the crown which his Lord would 
lay on his brow. The tap-tap of his ham- 
mer earning his daily bread never shut out 
of his ears the music of the angels’ songs 
in the courts of glory where he was. to 
spend eternity. That’s it. He knew he had 
an eternity. 


Some of us to-day hardly know what we 
think, what we expect, about eternity. We 
get used to saying. ‘“‘The present 'is enough 
for me to think about.” 


‘And where can we get that hope for eter- 
nity? Only in Jesus Christ. Our inside 
life cannot be right until He comes into it 
as a living Saviour. Our plans for saving 
the world socially have all gone awry, 
except so far as we save it individually and 
by faith in Jesus Christ. 


Is there anything better than the tongue? 
Is it not the bond of society, the organ of 
truth, the expression of reason, the instru- 
ment of kindness to man and of praise and 
adoration to God? Is there anything worse 
than the tongue? Is it not the instrument 
of strife, the means of contention, the 
source of division and wars, the organ of 
error, of lies, of calumny, of blasphemies? 
—Esop. 
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SACRIFICE BY CHINESE. 
Riv. Howard AGNEW JOHNSTON, DD. 


The one big missionary feature that stays 
by me most notably from my recent trip to 
Asia is the glad self-sacrifice by native 
Christians in order to have and give the 
Gospel. Again and again this readiness to 
make great sacrifices in order to extend the 
knowledge of the truth impressed me. 

In Hang Chow I found that our Chinese 
minister had recently received an _ offer 
from the city authorities to take charge of 
the principal department in the _ public 
schools, at just three times his salary. That 
salary was $7.50 gold per month—just a 
starving wage, for he had a_ fair-sized 
family. 

But he did not hesitate for a moment to 
decline the offer, saying: “China must have 
Christ, even if I starve.” 

In other countries, instances of self-denial 
made voluntarily by groups of men and 
women were repeated to me, many of them 
so great as to touch me profoundly. 

Does not this fact challenge the Church 
at home? It ought to put us to shame; but 
does it? When we learn to draw the line 
between our wants and our needs, we Shall 
find the realm of eager stewardship bearing 
more fruit than now. 


ACTIVITY A BLESSING. 


We may overcome depression by duty. It 
is a blessed thing to have something to do. 
Some disaster overtakes uS or a great sorrow 
swoops down on our spirit, and it seems as 
though life can have nothing in store that 
is desirable. But life still has its wants, it 
still has its humble duties and we take them 
up, almost mechanically at first, but before 
long we find that they are medicinal. 

Thank God for something to do! The de- 
pression of an active spirit frequently arises 
from enforced idleness. It was after John 
the Baptist was shut up in prison that he 
sent his disciples to say to Jesus, “Art thou 
He that should come, or do we look for an- 
other?” 

Jesus did not reproach the prophet of the 
wilderness for asking such a question. His 
forerunner had not lost his faith, but his 
active spirit was depressed by confinement 
within the black wall of the mountain fort- 
ress of Machaerus.—Advance. 


THE ATTENTIVE FACE. 


The contribution of an attentive face is a 
good one. The sermon-hearer is the sermon- 
maker. There is no reminiscence more 
satisfactory to the minister than a mental 
reproduction of his old congregations, the 
faces and forms that become associated with 
certain pews. The men who help are the 
men who are there.—Presbyterian Journal. 
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A GREAT PREACHER’S REMEDY. 


Phillips Brooks was once asked: “What 
is the first thing you would do if you had 
accepted a call to become the rector of a 
small, discouraged congregation that is not 
even meeting its current expenses?” 


“YThe first thing I would do,” he replied, 
“would be to preach a sermon on, and ask 
the congregation to make an otfering for, 
foreign missions.” 


Phillips Brooks was never called to that 
kind of church, but many pastors and con- 
gregations to-day are proving in their own 
experience that the best way to keep out 
of debt, develop a healthy church, serve the 
local community, is to adopt a world mis- 
sionary policy and make offerings for varry- 
ing the message of Christ into all the 
world.—Miss. Rev. of the World. 


WHY EVERY CHURCH SHOULD GIVE 
TO MISSIONS. 


First. Because the Master commands. He 
said “Go,” and every church must partici- 
pate in the going or fail in its loyalty to 
Him. 

Second. Because the giving is greatly 
needed. The work is enlarging, the unen- 
tered fields are calling, the missionaries 
plead for funds for their work, and the de- 
cisive hour for Christianity in foreign fields 
has come. 


Third. Because the churches need the 
partnership. The churches’ need to. be 
saved as well as the heathen. Only the 
church that goes is promised the blessing 
of the presence of Christ. A worthy part 
in world missions will save the churches 
from littleness, worldliness, and sectarian- 
ism. 


Fourth. Because the Gospel is adequate 
to save. One needs but to see the trans- 
formations worked by the Gospel in mis- 
sion lands to have his faith greatly 
strengthened. 


Fifth. Because only through the churches 
and their giving will the lost world be 
reached. A native chief in Central Africa 
recently said to one of our missionaries: 
“White man, if you do not come and tell us 
the words of God, we have no opportunity.” 


Sixth. Because the large work of world 
redemption includes all Christian work in 
its blest circle. Get a church deeply inter- 
ested in the work of Christ in distant 
lands, and you will have no trouble in 


interesting it in every good work every- 
where.—Missionary Intelligencer. 

We are but the chisel to carve God’s 
statues in this world. Our hands must 


touch men’s lives and save them. Our lips 
must speak the words that shall convict 
sinners of their sins.—Phillips Brooks. 
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THE SINGLE AIM OF JESUS. 


And the Single Duty of the Church. 


The example of Jesus is an example of a 
single aim in life. 

The problems of human life were infinite- 
ly more involved in those hard Roman days 


in which he lived than they are now. 
Wrongs that now hide in corners then 
flaunted their power in full sunlight. 


There were myriads who needed “a social 
uplift,’ slaves and peasants in worse lot 
than any modern tenement dweller. Di- 
sease had nothing to check its course to 
death. 

Jesus deminstrated His curative ability. 

He had the power to remedy every wrong. 
He could have broken the corrupt political 
system, and set up a new order of things in 
government. There was not a thing in life 
that he could not have readjusted—tem- 
porarily—had he willed to deal with the 
effect. 


But he set himself from the very begin- 
ning to reach the cause. He could heai 
sickness, but there would be more sickness. 
He could destroy one evil.political system, 
but others would arise. 

He turned his energies ever to the spiri- 
tual task which underlies every reform in 
life, the elimination of sin. When the spi- 
ritual things for which he labored worked 
into life, permanent reforins would follow. 
No man ever insisted on adherence to the 
spiritual aim as did the Lord of life. His 
example is the example of a single endeavor 
toward the spiritual achievement. 


His command to us is as specific as was 
his own work: “Go ye therefore, and make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit: teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I com- 
manded you.” 

Now analyze that commission. What 
task does it set? “Go teach” concerning 
Him; the way to a right relation with God; 
the new idea of brotherhood because of 
God’s adoption of men; and all the other 
facts connected with his relation to us as 
Saviour, Lord and King. “Baptizing them” 
as a sign and seal that they were regener- 
ated. “Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I commanded” the process of 
character-building through obedience to his 
Word and example, of sanctification through 
the working out in life of his ideas as the 
Holy Spirit guides. 

This is the task of the Church as he laid 
it down in his final command. It is a spi- 
ritual task. It is a work to be wrought 
upon the souls of men. 


It is further a work which cannot be 
wrought on men in the mass. Men may 
gather in throngs, but souls live separately. 
One by one men are born into the world, 
one by one they die, one by one they will 
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stand in judgment. One by one they must 
be regenerated through the gospel. And no 
reform of the mass will be final which is 
not founded on the regeneration of the in- 
dividual. 


The Church must learn the lesson which 
medicine is learning, net to deal with effect, 
but with cause. Typhoid is not eradicated 
by isolating the patient, but by getting at 
the source of the infection. There are no 
short cuts to the establishing of the health 
of the community. 

So there are no short cuts to the bringing 
of the kingdom of God on earth. There is 
no other way for its bringing than the re- 
generating of the individual in whose sin 
the cause of all wrong is found. It is the 
task of the Church to reach him in the 
way its Lord appointed, and it has no other. 
No matter how brilliant may be its teach- 
ers, no matter how complete its system, if 
it does not succeed in the regeneration of 
lives it fails in its purpose. 


It is instructive to trace the failure of the 
Church when it attempted other tasks than 
its primary one. It has not been demons- 
trated that the present-day institutional 
features of church effort are much more 
successful in vitally affecting life than 
were their Middle-Age prototypes. Poverty 
thronged at the convent gates for its daily 
dole, but poverty did not decrease or vanish. 
Just how far has the modern institutional 
Church succeeded where the Middle-Age 
Chureh failed? 


But what of the successes of the Church 
in uplifting life when it has stuck to its 
primary task, when it sought by the Gospel 
to reach the cause? 

livery boasted modern right of the indi- 
vidual is ours because of the insistence of 
Gospel preachers on the right of every man 
before the face of God, and the duty of 
every man to God. The Church laid the 
foundation for these reforms with her Gos- 
pel, and men built on that foundation. 

And that is still the task of the Church. 
When it turns to deal with effects in its 
eagerness for quick results, it abandons a 
proved method for a doubtful experiment. 

The business of the Church is to get into 
the inner life of man, and regenerate it 
through the Gospel, and when the man is 
reformed, to send him out to do these 
things. 


As the Church exalts the Lordship of the 
final King, as it lays upon the heart of the 
Christian his claims upon his service, the 
man is inspired for the task of carrying 
out into life the ideals of the kingdom. 

For it is the Christian’s task to carry the 
principles of right living into the practices 
of life; of Christian business into his busi- 
ness; of Christian politics into the politics 
of his community; of Christian love into 
the relief of the sick and the poor, into 
the abolishing of the conditions of life that 
make sick and poor. 
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It is the Christian’s business to see that 
the affairs of his city are so conducted that 
justice cannot miscarry, that law cannot 
lightly be scorned, that conditions cannot 
exist where vice and its attendant misery 
are found. 

It is the Christian’s business, in short, to 
carry into every hour of every day the 
teachings of Jesus Christ regarding life in 
all its relations. And it is the business of 
the Church, with the Spirit’s guidance, to 
give to other men the Gospel and to ins- 
pire them for like service. 


This position will bring fresh scorn upon 
the Church from the men who hold the 
other theory cf service. But why should 
the Chureh fear that?, Is it not a fact that 
“the Church is strongest when it is in pro- 
test against the spirit of the time?” 


The Church in every age must remember 
the lesson of its own history “that the reso- 
lute renunciation of the world was really 
the first thing that made the Church com- 
petent to tell upon the world.” 

With a serene disregard for the scorn, 
but with a ceaseless love for the scorner, 
let the Church go to her task, remembering, 
not man’s demands but its Lord’s example, 
not the Age’s programme, but His commis- 
sion, who called it into being for His pur- 
pose.—The Westminster Teacher.” 


THE FAR VISION. 


A woman whose eyes were troubling her 
asked the doctor if she did not need a new 
pair of glasses. He replied that it was rest 
her eyes needed, not new lenses. She as- 
sured him that this was an impossible pre- 
scription, telling him a little of what she 
had to do. 

After a moment’s thought he asked her 
if she had not some far-reaching views she 
might look upon from her windows. She 
replied that she had—that from her front 
porch she could see the noble peaks of a 
distant Ridge, and from her back window 
the glories of the foothills. if 


“That is just what you want,” said the 
oculist; “when your eyes get tired with 
your reading or writing, go and stand at 
your back window or at your front door, 
and look steadily at your mountains for five 
minutes—-ten will be still better. This far- 
look will rest your eyes.” 

That writer found not alone rest for eyes, 
but a parable for her daily life. “Soul of 
mine,” she says to herself, “are you tired of 
the little treadmill of care and worry, the 
conflict with evil, the struggle after holi- 
ness, the narrowing grief of the world— 


tired of to-day. Then rest your. spiritual 
eyes by getting a far vision. Look up to 
the beauty of God’s holiness. Look out 


upon the wider life which stretches away 
illimitably.’—In the Presbyterian Banner. 
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HOW TO USE THE WORD OF GOD. 


The intellectual study of the Scriptures 
is a most necessary part of the Christian’s 
experience; but it can never take the place 
of the earnest, worshipful, spiritual use of 
the Word of God with the direct purpose of 
strengthening and stimulating the life of 
the soul and deepening its affections and 
consecration. 


The chemist goes into his laboratory and 
for long hours busies himself in the analysis 
of various kinds of foods, measuring and 
weighing their constituent parts, combin- 
ing and recombining their proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, fats and other constituents in the 
endeavor to ascertain their purity or to 
find their adaptability to human needs. 


But after a while he feels the call of hun- 
ger; and, going to his home or elsewhere, 
he eats, not the product of his laboratory 
tubes and tests, but the savory dishes of 
his own table, and is refreshed and 
strengthened for his further work. 


The chemical analysis of food interests 
and informs the man’s thought, but the use 
of the ordinary food of everyday life is ab- 
solutely essential to the maintenance of his 
mental and physical energies. 


And so the devotional use of the Scrip- 
ture is not merely a desirable but an essen- 
tial part of the Christian’s experience. To 
maintain the life of his soul in vigor and 
health, he must eat of the “Bread of life 
which came down from heaven;” he must 
drink of the water that Jesus gives him in 
the Word, that he may never thirst again.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 


KEEPING IN STEP. 


Two steamfitters were carrying a heavy 
pipe on their shoulders along the street, 
and were threading their way among the 
crowds with apparent ease until the man 
behind stumbled slightly, and fell out of 
step with his companion. An expression of 
pain crossed the face of the leader of the 
two as the rough pipe wrenched his should- 
er from the irregular walk of the rear man. 


“Hi, Jim!” he called back; “keep in step 
there, I say!” 


Jim promptly caught the step of his lead- 
er, and the big pipe went smoothly on its 
way. It was as heavy as it was when Jim 
was out of step, but it was now carried 
without trouble because Jim was “in step.” 


In our own households are. we in step, 
and are we all carrying our share of the 
burdens as we should? Among our neigh- 
bors and in our own city or community we 
should be in step with the progress which 
is being made, striving to work in harmony 
with others, keeping in line with all uplift. 
Let us not drag back, but shoulder our own 
part of the labor, and march on with those 
who are seeking the best.—Sel. 
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HOW THE RACES WERE MADE. 
From “INDIAN LEGENDS.” 


The Great Spirit wanted to make a 
man. So he took some clay and moulded 
it and put it in the oven. But he did not 
watch it carefully so it burnt and became 
as black as a cinder. When he took it out 
he said ‘this will not do’ and he threw it 
away where the black men live. 


Then he took another lump and moulded 
that and put it in the oven, but he was so 
anxious not to have it done too much that 
he took it out before it was done at all and 
it was quite white. ‘This will not do,’ he 
said, so he threw it away where the white 
men live. 


Then he took a third lump. and moulded 
that, and he watched it so carefully that it 
came out a beautiful red, so he kept that 
near him in the Indian’s land, 


But after a little all these men began to 
quarrel so he called them and asked what 
was the matter. And they said they want- 
ed some one to live with, so he made a 
woman and gave her to them. 


But after a little while they grew rest- 
less again. So he called them to know 
what was the matter, and they said they 
wanted something to do. He told them to 
come back in a few days and he would give 
them something. 


When they came back he showed them 
three bundles; one very big; one a little 
smaller and the third very small. He gave 
the negro the first choice and in his greedy 
way he chose the biggest. It turned out 
to be full of spades and hoes and such 
things. 

Then he gave the Indian the second 
choice and he took the next biggest bundle, 
and it was full of bows and arrows and 
fishing things. 


And then there was nothing for the white 
man but the small bundle, and when he 
opened it he only found a book. So the 
Negro and the Indian laughed at him, but 
the Great Spirit said wait and see. 


And time passed and the Negro dug, and 
worked but made little progress. And the 
Indian shot, and fished, and hunted but got 
only a little way. 


But the White Man learned many things 
out of his book, and became very wise and 
was the superior of the Negro and the In- 
dian, and made them serve him. 


A CHINESE GIRL CONVERT. 
By A LaApy MISSIONARY. 


One of the grown schoolgirls has had a 
hard time recently. She belongs to a big, 
rich heathen family here, with several 
sisters and cousins. She boards in our 
school during the school week and goes 
home to spend Saturdays. She became a 
probationer a year ago and told her mother 
that she intended to join the Church some- 
time. 


During our Conference in October some 
of her schoolmates decided on Sunday 
morning that they would join the Church 
that day; and when she came _ to go to 
church with them they asked her to join 
too, and she did so without going back 
home to tell her mother. The teachers 
always insist that the pupils have their 
parents’ consent to join the Church, but 
this was done so hurriedly that no one had 
time to think. 


When the mother heard of it, the trouble 
began. She sent for her daughter and 
beat and abused her, saying that she had 
deceived her, that the teachers had helped, 
and that no nice people belonged to the 
Church anyhow. 


The girl was firm, refusing to take her 
name from the Church roll, and finally ran 
away and came to the school for protec- 
tion. 


The mother, when she found that’ she 
could not force the girl to obey her, said 
that she would kill herself (you Know a 
Chinese had rather die than “lose face’’). 


For ten days she refused to eat; and, 
seeing that this did not move the girl, she 
came to the school and told the girl and 
teachers that she had only been threaten- 
ing, and that now if the girl didn’t do as 
she said she would certainly kill herself 
and that the father would too if she did. 
And we knew that she would. 


The teacher sent for the Chinese pastor, 
who persuaded the girl to sign a paper say- 
ing that by her mother’s command she 
took her name from the Church roll. The 
teacher took this paper to the woman and 
told her that it did not mean the girl would 
give up being a Christian, for she still had 
the doctrine in her heart. 


She said that she was satisfied, as she 
had carried her point; but I hear she says 
now that she will persecute the girl until 
she gets religion out of her heart too. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 


I was the shabbiest girl in the office. It 
was no one’s fault and no one’s shame that 
we were poor. I had intelligence enouwgh 
to know tthat. I knew, too, what a sacrifice 
mother had made to pay for my tuition at 
business school. 

Still the knowledge of my shabby clothes 
forced itself upon me, particularly my old 
black skirt! Mother had cleaned it and 
pressed it and cleaned it, but it seemed 
‘bent’ with age, and all the office girls look- 
ed so fresh and pretty in their trim busi- 
ness suits. 

I imagined all the first morning that they 
were pitying me and felt them looking at 
my shabbiness, and during noon hour I was 
miserable; but when I went back next 
morning, I noticed that one of the girls had 
on nearly as old clothes as I did, and she 
was so nice to me that I fancied she was 
glad I had come because of our mutual 
poverty. 

Not until after I earned enough money 
to buy some suitable, nice clothes did I 
realize that the ‘poor girl,’ as I thought her, 
had drifted back into the prettiest, most 
tasteful clothes worn by any of the girls. 

She had only borne me company at a 
most trying time, and she knew, because 
her fellow workers all admired her, that 
the little object lesson would keep them 
from hurting my feelings. 

The day has come now when new clothes 
are usual, when I may even achieve an ap- 
pearance that is known as ‘stylish.’ But 
in my office, when a girl comes in shabby, 
painfully sensitive, as I was, I ‘bear her 
company’ until the better times shall come.” 


A young woman married an_ elderly 
and uncongenial man... She showed symp- 
toms of taking her life into her own hands. 
She felt that the world owed her happiness 
and she was tempted to take it anywhere 
it might be found, especially in one un- 
desirable direction. She was poor and out- 
side of many ordinary social pleasures. 

The word was passed along the line in a 
Brooklyn Bible Class, that Mrs. D 
needed to have attention and friendliness 
shown her. 

Immediately one girl, whose notice was 
in itself a compliment, invited her to at- 
tend a concert with her. Two more volun- 
teered to see her “safely” home from Sun- 
day school, and to call for her as well. 

Books were loaned her, calls made, and in 
brief, the grasp of warm, sturdy hands 
steadied her over the hard place in the 
road, until she found herself and settled 
down to the duty she was on the point of 
leaving forever. 


A New York man accosted a poor for- 
eigner, who could speak very little English. 
Noting that the man looked dejected, he 
offered him his hand. Then he asked the 
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man if he was in need. ‘‘No, I don’t need 
money,’ was the reply; “I was just hungry 
for a handshake.” 


Blessings on those who are not too busy 
to think of the people who are hungry for 
the little services given! If such people 
could know the ultimate effect of some of 
their deeds, these would not always seem 
insignificant. 


The man who is always on the lookout 
for little chances for service is more apt 
to perform services that are of great im- 
portance, than the man who dreams of big 
things he will do some day.—Adult Bible 
Class. 


N.B.—The above goods can be ‘“‘made-in- 
Canada’—just as well. 


THE LOST PURSE. 
it 


\ 

“Why, here’s somebody’s purse!” said 
Amy Race, aloud, as she stumbled over 
something among the loose papers and 


empty boxes on the floor. “And it’s full 
of money!” she said, almost in a whisper, 
as she peeped inside and saw shining silver 
pieces. “I wish it was mine, and I'd get 
a whole lot of things for Ethel.” 


Amy was a little cash girl in a big shop, 
and at home she had a little sick sister. 
Her mother worked very hard at sewing to 
keep the children happy and comfortable, 
and Amy took home her money to help, but 
they had very hard times indeed, since 
Ethel was ill and medicine to buy. 


“T wonder if it would be wrong to take 
just one?” thought Amy. ‘‘The purse was 
open and whoever lost it might think it 
dropped out.’ Then at once She _ said, 
“Amy Race, I’m ashamed of you! What 
would your mother think? You go to Sab- 
bath school every week and then you want 
to take money that doesn’t belong to you.” 


So Amy started to the desk to report 
what she had found, but on the way she 
met a lady who seemed to be searching all 
about. “Little girl, have you seen a 
purse?” she asked. “I lost it in here, I 
think, and it was full of money for the 
Children’s Hospital. I am _  so_ worried 
about it, for it means help to so many 
poor little boys and girls.” 


You may be sure Amy was glad she could 
return the purse with all the money safe, 
and when the lady heard of poor little 
Ethel she said she should be the next pa- 
tient taken to the hospital to be cared for. 


“Mamma, was it wrong to be tempted?” 
Amy asked, when she told her mother all 
about it. 

“No, darling; but it is wrong to yield to 
temptation, and I am glad my little girl 
did not yield. If you will always trust 
God, Amy, as you did this time, tempta- 
tions cannot harm you.” 


May, 1915 


A BIG CHILDREN’S MEETING. 


From the Kingdom of Uganda, Africa, a 
lady missionary writes:— 

“At our last children’s missionary meet- 
ing we had over one thousand present. It 
is grand to see them in the church, all 
listening to the message, 


“The members of the Bazimbi (builders’) 
band brought in so much castor-oil seed 
that we did not know where to store it. 
We filled all the sackbags we had and all 
the empty packing cases, and then we put 
the cases and the bags round a space on 
the veranda, leaving an opening in the 
middle, and just poured the castor-oil seed 
in there until we could get it carried to 
the capital; there were over 4,300 pounds 
that day.” 

The castor-oil seeds are sold and the pro- 
ceeds used for sending out native teachers 
to the heathen near. 


A LITTLE GIRL IN INDIA. 


“Tg it quite safe now?” a timid little 
voice piped out, and immediately a flying 
figure in a white sheet sped down the 
muddy lane, sprang into a waiting tonga, 
(cart) and was whirled away to a new 
life. When the long white sheet came off 
in the safe quiet of the Mission boarding- 
school, the other little girls, who had 
crowded round to welcome the interesting 
stranger, saw a thin, brown face that look- 
ed all eyes, and a slim figure quivering 
with excitement. 


She was twelve years old—ten years of 
a very starved but free and happy life, and 
two married years of mortal fear between 
a drunken evil-doing husband, and a cruel 
mother-in-law. At last she ran away back 
to her mother, poor, crushed, little slave 
that she was, and her mother, not daring 
to hide her in her own hovel from these 
lawful owners to whom she herself had 
sold her, handed her to the Mission— 
“Henceforth she is your child.” 


So the Mission boarding-school opened its 
kind arms, and everybody in it conspired 
to be kind to Amiubi, the runaway little 
drudge. She began to grow plump. The 
hunted look left her eyes, and her smile 
got quite bright. She studied with the 
other girls, and joined in their hymns and 
prayers, and walked to the Christian 
church on Sundays, and was happier than 
she had ever been in her life. She often 
said she wanted to become a Christian and 
remain there. 


But after three months her’ husband 
died. She was now a marriageable piece 
of merchandise. Her mother’ began to 
worry her to come back. She fell ill and 
was sent to hospital, and one day she slip- 
ped away with her mother, who had been 
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visiting her every day with promises and 
fair words. She should have jewels and 
new clothes, and be a gorgeous lady 


The mother was truly sorry, she told the 
missionaries, but the child’s uncle had 
snatched her away to Satara to make an- 
other marriage for her. It was an untruth. 
Months after the neighbours told how the 
child had been concealed in the damp and 
fetid atmosphere of her mother’s hovel till 
she died—Woman’s Missionary Magazine. 


A CHINESE BOY HERO. 
By A MISSIONARY. 


He is a country lad neither brilliant nor 
even bright. What mind he has is neither 
trained nor educated. However, he heard 
the gospel story, gave his name as a pro- 
bationer, accepted Christ, and became a 
member of the Church. 


In the spring the heathen in the village 
went to him to collect his share of the ex- 
expense of the idol procession. He replied 
that he no longer believed in idols, but in 
Jesus Christ. 


They threatened him, but did nothing at 
first. Giving him another chance later on, 
he again refused. 


They then beat him cruelly; but this 
proving ineffectual, they carried him to 
where acrobatic performances were. being 
had, tied his hands behind him, and then, 
tying a rope to his hands, ran him up some 
twenty feet and left him hanging for some 
time. 


He was then let down and given another 
chance to contribute and be released. 


They then tied the rope around his neck, 
but not tight enough:to strangle, so ar- 
ranging it that when tightened it would 
pull from the chin and back of the head. 


In taois manner he was pulled clear of the 
ground and left hanging there till appar- 
ently almost dead, when they let him down; 
and having done all they dared to do, “the 
devils left him,” and I’m pretty sure the 
“angels came and ministered unto him.” 


This treatment brought out malaria that 
I suppose was latent. At any rate, he 
made his way to the outstation dispensary, 
and when I saw him he was suffering from 
high fever and had marks of violence on 
his back and shoulders. But not a word 
of complaint—in fact, he didn’t then men- 
tion the affair—the native pastor explained 
in a few words. 


He who makes up his mind that he came 
into this world to do something, and then 
goes to work to do it, will be of service to 
mankind. He may be very poor, very 
humble, but he can always make the world 
better of his being in it: 
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A HELPIN’ THE LORD. 


It was New Year’s Day. “Regular win- 
ter weather and no mistake” observed Ri- 
chard Hunt, as he came in, stamping the 
snow from his boots; “but I like it. So 
cold and bracing.” 

“T like the house best such a day as. this,” 
said his wife. “I don’t believe I’d be will- 
ing to face the cold, even for the sake of 
the bracing.” 

“T think I heard you say you were going 
to see old Mrs. Helfer to-day,” Mr. Hunt 
remarked. “Have you changed your mind?” 

“Yes, I’ve changed my mind. [11 have 
to wait until some other day. Poor old 
Mrs. Helfer!” 

“Is she sick? 

“Some other day will do as well—will it 
not?” she questioned. 

“Not if she needs you to-day. Come, get 
on your wraps and I'll go with you.” 

“Why, Richard Hunt, what’s got into 
you? I thought you never liked calling, 
especially at such places.” 

“Vou thought right, my dear, but can you 
tell me what there is to prevent my turn- 
ing over a new leaf on New Year’s Day?” 

She arose at once and was soon ready to 
face the storm, with a basket on her arm. 


A little maid opened the door when they 
reached Mrs. Helfer’s. To Mrs. Hunt’s 
question as to how the latter was, the child 
answered: “She’m not very well, ma’am,” 
and then lowering her voice to a confident- 


ial whisper, “I guess she’m lonesome. She 
bin eryin’.” 
The weary old face brightened when 


little Polly led the callers in, but both Mr. 
and Mrs. Hunt were observant, and read 
“between the lines” that the dear old lady 
was not only sorrowful but troubled. 

“T wish you a happy New Year,’ Mrs. 
Hunt said, taking the thin old hands in a 
close grasp. 

“Thank you,’ responded the old lady, 
warmly,’ and I wish you both a Happy New 
Year.” 

“We had a fine turkey for dinner to-day,” 
said Mr. Hunt, ‘and I rather think my wife 
brought you a piece,” uncovering the bas- 
ket. “Yes, sure enough, here it is.” 

The trio chatted pleasantly for a little 
while, and then Mr. Hunt arose suddenly. 
“T’vye thought of an errand or two,” he said. 
*“T’1l not be gone long.” 


He met the small maid in the hall. 
“Polly,” he said, “I don’t want to pry into 
Mrs. Helfer’s affairs, but I am really anx- 
ious to know if she has everything she 
needs. She’s an old friend, you know, and 
a friend of my mother’s. Does she need 
anything, Polly?” 

“Yes, sir, deed she do; but she didn’t say 
so. She ain’t no complainer, that’s what 
she ain’t. She ain’t had no coffee since— 
since—” 
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“Go on, Polly, talk fast. Since when?” 

“Since her money took wings and flew. I 
dunno where it flew to, but she don’t hev 
butter no more. I wanted to tell the grocer 
boy we was out, but Mrs. Helfer she said, 
‘No, not now, Polly; some other time.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem hardly warm enough in 
the house, Polly. Do you have plenty of 
coal?” 

“That’s what we don’t, sir,” she said, with 
decision. ‘‘We’em jess about out. I guess 
‘by termorrer it'll be all gone. Mrs. Hel- 
fer’s a’most ashakin’ with cold sometimes. 
She had two shawls aroun’ her when you 
rung the bell, but she took ’em off.” 

Mr. Hunt had heard enough—quite 
enough. 

“Poor dear soul,” he said to. himself, as 
he went out on his ministering journey. 

He kept his promise—he was not gone 
long. He put a bunch of bright carnations 
into the old lady’s hand, and then he said 
to his wife, smilingly, that it was time to 
“move on.” 


Polly led them out of the front door. 
Returning to the room, she found the old 
lady in a rapture of joy. 

“Look, Polly,’ she cried, in a glee that 
was like a child’s. 

“Oh, my,” cried Polly, “what a fine New 
Year we do be havin’, after all!” 

Presently the grocer’s boy delivered a 
heavily-filled basket and a message. 

“Oh, Miss’s Helfer,’ she exclaimed, “an- 
other big basket’s come, an’ it’s jes full o’ 
everything. Here’s coffee fer you—an’—an’ 
tea an’ sugar. An’ to-morrow there’s a big 
load o’ coal a-comin’.” 

“Polly!” 

“Yes, mum.” 

“What does it mean—all that great bas- 
Ket of things you’re telling about, and the 
coal coming to-morrow?” 

“T dunno.” 

“But who sent the groceries? 
going to send the coal?” 

Polly looked mystified. She stood boring 
the toe of her old shoe into the rug. Sud- 
denly a light broke over her face. 

“IT guess it’s the Lord, ma’am. You said 
the Lord ’ud_ provide—I heard you—an’ 
He’s done it.” 

“The old lady folded her hands, 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul!” she 
fervently. 

“T’ve thought of something, Miss’s Hel- 
fer,’ Polly suddenly broke out, excitedly. 
“T guess Mr. Richard Hunt’s a-bin a-helpin’ 
the Lord.’—Ex. 


Who is 


said 


Do not look forward to what might 
happen to-morrow; the same everlasting 
Father who cares for you to-day will take 
care of you to-morrow and every day. 
Hither He will shield you from suffering, 
or He will give you unfailing strength to 
bear it—St. Francis de Sales. 


Junior Y. P. S. Topics 


CHILDREN OF KOREA. 
Junior Y. P. Topic for 23 May. 
By MIss ELIzABETH McCULLY. 


(Is. 45 : 22-23. Acts.16 : 9-19.) 

Little or big, plump or thin, rich or poor, 
wise or ignorant, the children are the hap- 
piest of all people in Korea. 

Carried in a warm little nest on his mo- 
ther’s back, wee Kie Yung or Pong Oonie 
looks with disdain in his sparkling black 
eyes upon the “grown-ups” who must work 
so hard and yet not get half the things they 
want. 


If Kie Yung wants to get into his mo- 
ther’s arms he need only fuss and squirm 
and fret, and round he goes from back to 
front in a twinkle. Should some shining 
treasure catch his eye, even though a knife 
or a bit of broken glass and he cries for it, 
he will get it. 

He is not troubled with the fuss of much 
dressing for a little coat is all he needs, 
while so snugly tucked into the comfort 
that holds him on the back of mother or 
little sister. 

Nor need he cry over careful washing 
for he never gets it, only a nice little rub 
once in a long while. 


When he can walk and run, older sisters 
and brothers must wait upon him, carry 
him when he gets tired, and give him every 
thing he cries for. 

By and by he will make his little paper 
kites to fly on the hills, or roil his top be- 
side the gutter or flip his wooden peg in the 
middle of the road with his small boy 
friends, or catch tiny pin fish with his 
quick hands in the stream. 


Soon, if his father can affordit, he will go 
to school and learn to shout his Chinese 
letters and write them with his brush-pen 
on long strips of paper. He won’t learn 

much but Chinese unless he goes to a 
Christian school where he will study Japa- 
nese besides and arithmetic and geography 
and lots of hard things. 

There is plenty of fun in the school yard, 
where the boys turn somersaults, walk on 
their hands, do military drill and clever 
tricks on a horizontal bar, besides baseball 
and football, but the little scholar will love 
his books better than all else, and soon be 
filled with the hope of being as wise and 
wonderful as his father or his teacher. Kil 
Yung will now get a schoolboy name and 
until he is married be known as Kui Sop 
or In Kyung. 


The boy of a poorer home may have no 
time for school, but will spend his days on 
the hills cutting brushwood and twigs and 
twisting them into huge bundles to carry on 
a wooden rack that fits on his back and has 
a stick fastened on the front on which the 
load can rest when he gets too tired. Some- 
times if he does well, the great stack of 
twigs will be so big that Pong Oon is quite 
covered up and bends over with its weight, 
but that only makes him strong for greater 
burdens by and by. 


Pong Oon is very, very dirty, his hands 
and feet are likely cracked open from never 
being washed, his dusty, tumbled hair hangs 
in a tangled braid down his back, and his 
pink cotton coat and baggy white trousers 
hang in rags. He wears no long outside 
coat like the little scholar in Kyung, for 
this is only for gentlemen who do not need 
to work. 


Little girls do not count in Korea, but 
you may want a word about them for all 
that. “Backroom,” “little child” or “number 
three” her father calls her when he sends 
her for his pipe, or his shoes, and she is 
not wanted except to bring water, make the 


fires, carry the baby, or help with the cook- 


ing. 

She does not play like the boys, time is 
too precious, except on big holidays, when 
she may spend a long day on the teeter, 
flying up far into the air with every jump, 
or on the great swing where a crowd of 
children join in the fun of going high up 
into the trees. 

Little child must be useful and _ busy 
while she stays with her parents, for soon 
she may be sent to a mother-in-law, who 
will be good to her just in so far as she 
can work well. 

Would you change with the little name- 
less one, dear children? You cannot do that, 
but you can send them the knowledge of 
Jesus who will make their lives brighter 
as they grow up, and will give them a 
bright hope of the life beyond, which, with- 
out Jesus, they cannot know. 


“Only a fit of ill-temper!” We might just 
as well say ‘“‘Only a box of dynamite!” or 
“Only a bottle of poison!” Ill-temper wrecks 
and poisons more lives, young and old, than 
dynamite or prussic acid will ever destroy. 


If you intend to go to work, go to work 
where you are. If you do not intend to go 
to work, you cannot get along anywhere.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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HOW THE JUNIOR SOCIETY CAN 
HELP THE S. S. AND CHURCH. 


Junior Y. P. Topic for May 30th. 


By Rev. P. E. Scort, B.A., VIRDEN, MAN. 
(10 two minutes papers. 1 Cor. 13: 1-13.) 


You love your home. It is hoped that you 
do all you can to make home pleasant. 


You should be just as much interested in 
your church home. The Church and Sunday 
School require a great deal of work to en- 
able them to accomplish the purpose for 
which they exist, and boys and girls can 
help them in many ways, and one of the 
best ways ithey can help is through the 
Junior Society. I wish to point out some 
of the ways in which they can thus help. 


(1) By being faithful to your Society. The 
Society is your training school for Christian 
expression. A good many grown up mem- 
bers of the Church cannot do as much as 
they ought to for the Church and Sunday- 
school. They cannot teach a class, or lead 
in prayer in a meeting, or take part in the 
public discussion of any question. This is 
because they were not trained to this kind 
of work when young. 


Now, if you are faithful to your Society, 
you will be trained in all these things so 
that when you become men and women you 
will be a help to church and school. 


(2) The Junior Society can help by be- 
coming a recruiting agency. Boys and girls, 
through their Society socials and member- 
ship committee, can often get others who 
have no church home to come to their meet- 
ing. 

Be always on the watch for new members 
from among those who do not go to church. 
Get them to the Society, and when they are 
interested in that work, get them to attend 
Sunday-school. 


Then it will be one step more to enlist 
them in the—‘“League of Worshipping 
Children’—and then they are in church 
regularly. It will take some time with some 
boys and girls, but if you persevere and pray 
you will win many. 


(3) By being Practical Christians—that is, 
by living so that those who watch your 
lives will see that your Society helps you 
to be loyal. Be truthful, kind, courteous, 
always pleasant, and do some kind act every 
day. Above all trust to Jesus and ask Him 
every day, and often in the day, to help you 
to live the right kind of life. 


(4) Always remember that the Junior 
Society is a part of the Church, and in so 
far as can be done, the boys and girls should 
help the Church work, by taking an inter- 
est in missions, and learning all that can be 
known of the people, the countries, the 
social condition and the religious beliefs 
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and needs of those to whom we are sending 
our foreign missionaries. 


At the same time we should all be familiar 
with the work the missionaries are doing, 
and give something out of our pocket- 
money to help on this work. 


(5) Junior Societies should make a special 
study of Home Missions, and by becoming 
interested in Settlement work in the cities 
many of the rural Junior Societies under 
their leaders could do much to aid _ the 
Church by collecting and forwarding sup- 
plies for open air camps, and also by col- 
lecting and forwarding clothing to be dis- 
tributed in winter. 


Behind all this effort should be love for 
Christ and desire to help Him. 


A BOY WHO SUCCEEDED. 


A well-known financial man was at one 
time president of a bank, and kept a small 
boy to attend the door and run errands. 


This boy’s post of duty was at the door, 
and he was given a stool to sit on. Two or 
three days after he had taken up his work 
at the bank, the president was surprised to 
get word from his secretary that the boy 
wished to see him. Let the President tell 
the story in his own words. 


“He said that the boy would not talk to 
him, but insisted on seeing me. I was busy, 
but as I believe that all boys have a reason 
for what they attempt to do, I ordered him 
shown in. He came to my desk, and said: 
sald: 

“‘Mr, Chapman, you’re the president of 
this bank?’ 


oeT am.” 

“You can order things done right, can’t 
you?’ 

 ‘Dibelteverlrcan.¢ 


“Well, sir, that stool they have given me 
at the front entrance ain’t right with the 
rest of the bank. It’s dirty; it ought to be 
varnished, and it ought to look as good as 
the doors. The janitor says I’m fussy, and 
won’t help me. I thought you ought to know 
about it. The bank oughtn’t to look cheap 
on account of a stool.’ 


“IT suppose some men would have laughed. 
I could not. The boy’s desire to have his 
position and equipment in harmony with all 
other parts of the bank struck me forcibly. 
He got the stool finished as he believed it 
should be, and not only that, he made friends 
through his fidelity to his own place. 


“In the years that have passed since that 
place was given him he has steadily gone 
upward. He shows to-day the same desire 
to care for his particular place in work that 
he did when his wages were but three dollars 
a week and his post of dignity a stool at a 
bank entrance!’”’—S. S. Advocate. 


May, 1915 


WHAT PEOPLE SAID ABOUT JESUS: 
WHAT I AM SAYING. 


Junior Y. P. Topic 6th June. 


(Luke 9 : 18-20, John 20 : 26-29.) 
J. W. McIntosu, M.A., KINGSTON. 


The success of a meeting consists chiefly 
in getting all to take part. Let the leader 
for this evening, therefore, select several 
members and assist them in the careful pre- 
paration of this consecration topic. 

First of all, two members might come pre- 
pared to read respectively the favourable and 
unfavourable opinions expressed in the New 
Testament concerning our Lord. The texts 
assigned by the Committee are specimens 
of the former. Others are Matt. 21 : 46; 
27 : 64; Luke 24 : 19; John 1: 45 and 49; 
3 2 °2; 4: 29 and 42, Illustrations of the 
letter are Matt. 12 : 24; 26: 65-66; 27 : 39-44 
and 68; John’ 7 3°20: 18 :°30: 


The leader might then point out how in 
all civilized lands the reputation of Jesus 
is now securely established and His Name 
heid in universal esteem. Criticism is often 
passed upon His professed followers, and 
upon His Church but He is everywhere ex- 
tolled. He has won the heart of enlightened 
humanity. The testimony of every intelli- 
gent mind to-day is, “I find no fault in Him.” 


The practical question remains, “What am 
I saying about Jesus?” Let the leader or 
three of the members indicate briefly what 
we all may and ought to say, by word and 
life, about Jesus Christ. 


I, “He is my Ideal.” 


We all Know some good people. Father, 
mother, teacher, minister show us something 
of the purity and unselfishness, the loveli- 
ness and the glory possible in a human life. 
We have read, too, of great and good men and 
women. Let us remember that all of these 
eagerly confess that their life is unworthy 
and incomplete in contrast with the life of 
Christ. ‘He knew no sin,’ and “He went 
about doing good.” If we want to aim at 
the highest we must take Him as our ideal. 


Here let some one be ready to read Paul’s 
confession in Phil. 3 : 12, 18, and then let 
all sing Hymn 524. 


II. “He is my Friend.” 


This is the grandest declaration we can 
make. “What is the secret of your life?” 
asked Mrs. Browning of Charles Kingsley. 
“Tell me that I may make mine beautiful 
too.” 


“T had a friend,” was his reply. 


Our friends are our best helpers, and the 
better they are, the more priceless their 
friendship. As our Friend, Christ, imparts 
to us His wisdom, enthusiasm, purity, grace 
and love. If we but claim His offered friend- 
ship, we will be fully prepared for any ex- 
perience, and armed against any emergency 
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that can possibly arise. Have some one now 
read Romans 8 : 35-37-38-39, and sing Hymn 
535. 

III. “He Gives me Unequalled Joy.” 


Some think of Him as a “kill-joy.” No- 
thing could be more untrue. Every creature 
is happy according as it fulfils the law of 
its life. The law of our life is to help others. 
We are happy, therefore, in proportion to 
our sympathy. 

When Thomas Carlyle was four years old, 
he was given an earthenware thrift-pot with 
a slit in the side to slip pennies in. One day 
when he was alone in the house, there came 
to the door a beggar-man, pale, weary, worn 
and hungry, dripping with wet. “I climbed 
on the kitchen table” says Carlyle, “and 
reached down the thrift-pot from its shelf 
and gave him all that was in it—some four 
pence. I never in all my life felt anything 
so like heaven as the pity I had for that 
man.” 


Now Christ puts and keeps this love 
for others in our hearts and thus brings to 
us the highest possible happiness, even the 
happiness of God, whose best name is Love. 


Have some one read Matt. 5 : 438-45. Let 
the leader urge every one present to take 
Christ as Example, Friend and Leader in 
Service, let there be a brief prayer of conse- 
cration, and sing Hymn 150 before being 
dismissed. 


LOVELINESS. 


Once I knew a little girl, 
Very plain, 

You might try her hair to curl 
All in vain; 

On her cheek no tint ef rose 

Paled or blushed or sought repose, 
She was plain. 


But the thoughts that through her brain 
Came and went, 

As a recompense for pain, 
Angels sent; 

So full many a beauteous thing, 

In her young soul blossoming 
Gave content. 


Every thought was full of grace 
Pure and true; 

And in time the homely face 
Lovelier grew; 

With a heavenly radiance bright, 

From the soul’s reflected light 
Shining through. 


’ 


So I tell you, little child, 
Plain or poor, 

If your thoughts are undefiled, 
You are sure 

Of the loveliness of worth; 

And this beauty not of earth, 
Will endure. 
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CHRIST’S LAST REQUEST. 
Junior ¥. P. Topic, 13th June, 1915. 


Rev. R. S. LAIDLAw, B.A., BRANDON. 


(This do in Rememberance of Me. 
Luke 22 7-20.) 


Let us look at this wonderful scene the 
last night spent by Jesus with his disciples. 
It has a deep message for our lives. 

The Time. 

It was in connection with the Passover 
feast which, each year, was observed in 
Jerusalem. It kept in mind the deliverance 
from Egyptian bondage. It recalled God’s 
plan of saving his people. The Angel of 
death passed over the homes of obedient 
Israelites. Jesus desired to enjoy this feast 
once more with his disciples. 


The Place. 


It was in the home of a friend of Jesus in 
the city who had a large upstairs room and 
who gladly agreed to give it for the special 
occasion. 

The Preparation. 


Peter and John were selected to make 
final arrangements. Jesus might have 
named the house to them, but he simply 
directs them to a certain street where they 
would see a man carrying water, and un- 
usual sight, for women usually carried the 
water jars. 


They would easily notice this slave, whom 
they were to follow until he reached his 
master’s house. They would then inquire 
for the master and introduce themselves, 
and would be shown the room. 


These two would then take charge, make 
ready the lamb, procure the wine and un- 
leavened cakes, the bitter herbs which sym- 
bolized the bitterness of Egyptian bondage, 
prepare the paste of crushed fruits moisten- 
ed with vinegar, which symbolized the clay 
With which Israel. made bricks in Egypt. 

When they had made their preparation 
Peter and John would return to Jesus, and 
towards evening the little company of dis- 
ciples, led by Him, would repair to the place 
appointed. 

The Supper. 


We are specially interested in what hap- 
pened towards the close of the meal. All the 
Gospels should be read regarding this hour. 


Jesus had rebuked the spirit of pride and 
envy among his disciples, by Himself acting 
the part of a slave in washing their feet, and 
had explained the beautiful significance of 
the act. 


He had given the startling announcement 
regarding his betrayer, and Judas had slip- 
ped out into the night, to accomplish his fell 
deed. He had spoken penetrating words 
foretelling their desertion of Him and warn- 
ing Peter of his denial. 

Then in the stillness which comes when 
life’s depths are strangely moved, He lifted 
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a cake of unleavened bread, gave thanks in 
prayer, brake it and said, “This is my body 
broken for you”; and in a similar fashion 
He held up the cup, saying, “This cup is the 
New Covenant in my blood,” poured out for 
you; partake of these in remembrance of 
me. 

The Meaning. 

The old feast would have a new meaning. 
Jesus came to give a new and deeper mean- 
ing to the old. He wanted his disciples al- 
ways to have something by which they would 
in a special manner remember Him, some- 
thing which would suggest in action the 
deeper purpose of His Life. 


(a.) His Life was given unto the utter- 
most. “Body Broken,” “Blood Poured:” 

Life poured out unto death! Love, which 
was the motive of his life, gives itself with- 
out stint! Christ’s whole life was given for 
others. No shadow of self-interest or selfish- 
ness fell across it. ‘‘He saved others, Him- 
self He could not save.” 


(b.) His Life was given unto the utter- 
most for Me. “Poured out for You.” 


Every time a disciple partakes personally 
of the symbol, receives the elements of 
bread and wine into his hands, he should 
know that Christ’s love and life were poured 
out for him. It is a personal relationship. 
It is the unveiling of the eternal attitude of 
God to men; love doing its most and best 
for the beloved. “The Son of God who loved 
Me and gave himself for Me.” 


(c.) Christ’s Life was sacrificed because 
of human sin. 

The hideousness of sin must always rise 
before us in connection with this Sacrament. 
As we are filled and thrilled with the con- 
sciousness of God’s holy love giving us His 
Only Begotten Son, we should also be deep- 
ly humbled at the thought of human sin 
causing such love to suffer. 

“Broken body,” ‘‘Shed Blood,” vividly sug- 
gest “Cross” and “Calvary.” What was it 
nailed Him there? It was Sin. “He was 
wounded for our transgression,’ Isaiah 53: 
5.—He “gave Himself for our Sins,’ Gala- 
tians, 1 : 4. He “bears our sins in His 
own body on the tree,’ Peter, 2 : 24. He 
“suffered for our sins, the just for the un- 
Just,” Peter’3 72026; 

Christ’s sinless life was crucified, put to 
death by sin, and for sin that we might be 
saved from the death inevitable to which 
sin would lead us. 


(d.) Christ’s Life is a Present Source of 
Strength. 


Christ is more than a memory. He is a 
present power in daily life. As the “Bread” 
suggests physical nourishment and re- 


newal, we may take Christ spiritually into 
our lives, so that He becomes our very life. 
“T live, yet not I but Christ liveth in me.” 

Our very act in coming to this sacred 
memorial feast is an indication of desire to 
become more fully Christ like. 


| World Wide Work 


THE NEEDS OF INDIA’S WOMEN. 


Let me try to give you some idea of the 
physical needs of these Indian women. In 
all Rajputana there are over five and a 
half million women, and many of these, 
especially among the higher castes, live 
under strict purdah rules. They must not 
show their faces to any men except Mem- 
bers of their own family, and therefore in 
sickness they must have women doctors. 

At present, for these five and a half mil- 
lion women, there are in all only fourteen 
women doctors. The mortality amongst 
women and children is high, and the suffer- 
ings of many of them who are beyond the 
reach of doctor or nurse are appalling. To 
illustrate this, I shall tell you of one jour- 
ney which I made:— 

One afternoon two men came from a vil- 
lage ten miles off to call the doctor to 
attend the wife of one of them. Taking 
one of our Indian nurses, I started off. We 
drove for about six miles and then left the 
main road, and as the way lay through 
heavy loose sand the horses could go no 
farther, and we began to walk.: 

After a mile or two one of the men over- 
took us on a camel, and he asked us to 
ride on it as we had still a long way to 
go. So we got on to the camel, and the 
young man led it while the older man car- 
ried our box of instruments and medicines. 

Mile after mile we went on through the 
sand—it was a moonlight night but very 
hot and close. The young man with us, 
though only a simple villager, was a real 
gentleman, and did all he could to make 
our journey easy. 

AS we neared the village he became very 
quiet, and I knew he must be wondering 
what we would find. When we reached the 
centre of the village we dismounted, and 
an old man came up and told us that the 
woman had died that day at twelve o’clock. 
For three days she had been ill in great 
agony, and only on the third day had they 
heard of our hospital. 

The tragic thing was, that if only we 
had been there in time, a ten minutes’ 
operation would, humanly speaking, have 
saved her life. The husband led the camel 
into his courtyard and went away into the 
empty house. From there we heard bitter 
sobbing. They told us he had lost three or 
four children and now his wife. 

There are many such cases that we 
know of, and how many more must there 
be in the thousands of villages where no 
medical help is available. 

I can only just mention the 
needs of the women. 


mental 
In the census’ of 


1911, it was found that only ten per cent. 
of the women of India can read and write 
—ninety-nine out of every one hundred 
women are deprived of all that we gain 
from being able to read and write. Thus 
it is not surprising that these women are 
extremely childish, superstitious, credulous, 
and conservative. 

Greatest of all their needs is the spiri- 
tual. Religion to most Indian women is a 
conscientious, slavish performance of cer- 
tain rites and ceremonies—nothing vital 
and uplifting. 

Anyone who has been in Benares must 
be haunted by the remembrance of the 
crowds of women there, and especially the 
old women with earnest intent faces, 
hurrying along the narrow lanes as they 
pass from temple to temple, each with her 
brass tray full of flowers, sandal wood and 
rice—their one thought to perform the ne- 
cessary worship at each temple, and so 
satisfy the gods——-Woman’s Missionary Ma- 
gazine. 


THE “WEATHER” IN INDIA, 


From the first of October to the middle 
of March the weather in north India is 
perfectly delightful. ; 

After that it begins to warm up a bit. 
During May and June the shade tempera- 
tures run anywhere from 110 to 120; the 
sun temperature is between 165 and 180. 
We call this the hot weather. 

People occasionally ask what I do during 
this extremely hot weather, and I say that 
if by night I find myself alive I consider 
I have done a pretty good day’s work; that 
is about all that you can expect in that ex- 
tremely hot weather. 

About July 1st the monsoon bursts, and 
during the succeeding three months we 
usually get as much rain as falls in Amer- 
ica during a whole twelve months. 

During the rainy season the humidity is 
so great that shoes which you took off at 
night have a coat of lovely mold in the 
morning. A moldy Bible does not mean at 
all that the owner has not consulted that 
sacred book for that day; it simply means 
that it has not been wiped off that morning. 
During the rains one generally has plickly 
heat, not only all the time but also pretty 
much all over. 

One result of these discomforts is that the 
same attention is not given to the mill and 
factory that there would be in a more tem- 
perate clime. Hvery industry that depends 
for its conduct upon the mill and factory 
system has great difficu’ty in getting the 
sufficient amount of labor, even in a coun- 
try teeming with people—TIn Miss. Review. 
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SOME FEATURES OF NEW CHINA. 
By REv. MurDocH MACKENZIE, D.D. 


Much, out of which history will one day 
be made, has happened in China during the 
past two years. Another revolution has 
been begun and ended. Optimists as well as 
pessimists have been out in their reckoning. 
Important changes have been brought about. 
Men have lived to see what they imagined 
might be looked for many generations later. 
later. 


It is much to know that change is in the 
air, and that what was known as change- 
less China has gone not to return. All the 
same it may ibe true that the China which 
was, is, and may yet be, for some time to 
come. In this connection much may depend 
on the observer, as well as the angle of 
vision from which observations are made. 

Shanghai may be a good city to visit 
when on a tour round the world, but it may 
not be wise to draw conclusions from what 
is seen there, regarding the entire Chinese 
nation. Chinese dressed in foreign fashion 
may be seen there daily, while very 
few so dressed are met in the interior. 


The queueless Chinese abound at the 
coast, but in Honan they are not very 
numerous. Women with natural feet are 
increasing in number gradually, but many 
whose feet are bound can be seen every- 
where. The unwhiskered Chinaman is still 
in the minority, but those given to growing 
mustaches seem to be rapidly increasing. 

Chinese who have visited western lands 


are met occasionally, and so are those who 


are able to speak some foreign languages. 
Chinese newspapers are offered for sale on 
the train and other places, and many men 
scan them to get some information concern- 
ing world-wide movements. 


Chinese dwelling in inland provinces are 
also getting familiar with the presence and 
purpose of men from other lands. The mis- 
Sionary of the cross is not the only for- 
eigner to be met with. Tobacco and liquor 
selling agents are paying special attention 
to Chinese wants. Insurance agents are 
busy at work in some of China’s provinces, 
while pleasure seekers, sportsmen, and re- 
presentatives of many varied organizations, 
are often encountered. 


The Christian Church early began to di- 
rect attention to the Chinese people. Our 
owh mission has passed its first quarter- 
ceniury milestone. Chinese and Canadian 
workers have been busy reviewing the past, 
and are now looking forward expectantly 
to improved methods for large results in the 
near future. 

Self-support has not received as much at- 
tention as its importance demanded, but 
even its failure has taught needed lessons. 
The Gospel is offered by God without money 
and without price, but very few Christians 


\ 
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seem to believe that its propagation demands 
more generous giving than their former 
idolatry did. Many are willing to try to 
learn the doctrine, who are not about prac- 
ticing what is taught. 

Meantime our Chinese Christian communi- 
ties are taking up the calling of evangelists 
with a marked degree of enthusiasm. 
is one step toward the goal of self-support, 
and if the movement is wisely directed, it 
will in a decade yield important results. 


Have we as Christian workers given pray- 
er its indispensable place in our lives and 
labors? The Chinese are blessed with good 
memories. How many men and women have 
we, who delight to store these with Gospel 
truth? 

What about the use made of the argument 
from experience by our Christians? More 
is demanded of them than mere cheap talk 
regarding the folly of idolatry. There ought 
to be many saying, “What we have known 
and felt, are convinced is true, and of price- 
less worth to us and to all men, we cannot 
but make known.” 

Proselytizers have been busy at work and 
have had some measure of success. Possess- 
ing the whole truth, we have much yet to 
learn from their zeal. We too should at- 
tempt great things for God, and expect great 
things from God. Why should we not work 
and pray, think and speak, persevere and 
practice, and thus make 1915, the most re- 
markable for lasting results known in our 
history as a mission—In Honan Messenger. 


IGNORANCE OF THE TESTAMENT. 


The New Testament is to-day a much- 
neglected Book. Intelligent, respectable 
people, who would resent the charge of in- 
difference to the moral and religious inter- 
ests of themselves, their homes and _ ot 
society—indeed, who claim to be especially 
interested in religion, church members, 
boastful of their Christianity—do not read 
their New Testament as once it was read by 
representatives of their class. 

It is the volume that is allowed to remain 
on the table unopened. It is the last thing 
the business man talks about, and it is sel- 
dom the volume used in common for fireside 
reading or family worship. 


Young men and young women who push 
their way through college boast of their ac- 
quaintance with Greek or Latin classics, are 
alert over their Shakespeare and their 
Browning, who blush when found guilty of 
a mis-quotation in. the modern classics, or 
are found so far behind the times to be un- 
acquainted with the last sensation in litera- 
ture, smile over their ignorance of the New 
Testament and consider it a good joke if 
they credit a saying of Isaiah to Paul, or 
are found in a state of mental confusion 
over the Pentateuch and the Apocalypse.— 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


That: ¢ 
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THE MODERNISTS IN ITALY. 


Prof. Gennaro Avolio, who is still a Roman 
Catholic of Italy, but is working for the 
spiritual resurrection of that church, has 
written a statement of his views of religion 
in Italy. He says that the Italian people, 
in spite of all appearances to the contrary, 
have still a good foundation of faith in God. 


This faith, however, is often hidden under 
a thick veil of superstition and materialism. 
The Roman Catholic Church still seeks to 
dominate the political, social and religious 
life of the people, even dictating as to how 
men shall vote. 

Thus, the mass of Roman Catholics in 
Italy have lost all right criterion for judg- 
ing in religious matters and blindly depend 
on the dictates of the priests. The result 
is spiritual slavery. 

The use of Latin in religious services also 
keeps the people ignorant in spiritual things 
—the unknown tongue does not edify the 
church, but is a barrier between the people 
and the Word of their Lord. 

The formal exercises of religion have no 
real power over the daily life of the wor- 
shippers. Consequently, people who are most 
regular in attendance at Roman _ Catholic 
services live disorderly, frequent obscene 
theaters, practise usury, etc. 

These evil results of Roman Catholic doc- 
trines and practices are in spite of the fact 
that the church still holds the essence of 
Christianity under a mass of rubbish which 
obscures the truth. 


The Roman Catholic Modernists, priests 
and laymen are working in Italy to demolish 
the superstition, ambition and worldliness 
in the church, and to re-establish truth, in- 
telligence, purity and simplicity, justice and 
humility. These Modernists have formulat- 
ed a simple program of reforms, as follows: 

1. Freedom of scientific research in all 
fields. 

2. Absolute obedience to God alone. Obe- 
dience to man-against conscience is a sin. 

3. Separation between Church and State. 

4. Abolition of compulsory celibacy of the 
clergy. 

5. Reform of worship to secure simplicity 
and purity. Worshin is due to God only. 
Do away with worship of the saints, the 
magic functions of the priest, and obligatory 
auricular confession. 

6. The Gospel must be given to the people. 

7. The abolition of the Latin language in 
the liturgy, and the reform of the liturgy. 

8. The giving back to the laity the right 
of the election of pastors. 

9. Sympathy with all great, reasonable 
and just social reforms, without regard to 
party, and in keeping with the Christian 
ideal. 
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10. Brotherly relationship between Protes- 
tants, Roman Catholics, and as many others 
as truly follow Christ. 

The carrying out of such a program would 
be a long step in advance for Italy, but it 
would destroy the Roman Catholic Cuurch 
as such.—Missionary Review of the World. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF CANTON. 


“If you wish to be wicked, go to Canton” 
used to be a common proverb in China. The 
countless forms of iniquity found in Can- 
ton could scarcely be duplicated in any other 
city of the world. 

Now all this is changed. There is not an 
open gambling den in this city of over a 
million and a half of people. Opium smok- 
ing, China‘s greatest curse, is gone, never to 
return. Twelve of the thirteen Confucian 
temples of the city have been turned over 
to the control of the educational department 
of the government to be used as schools. 


These reforms undoubtedly are the result 
of the influence of Christianity upon China. 
Since the banishment of the Manchus and 
the formation of the Republic, marvelous 
strides have been made toward the suppres: 
sion of vice and iniquity. It is a fact worthy 
of note that within three months after the 
new Cantonese government was formed, this 
city, formerly one of the worst in China, 
has become practically a clean city. 


The chief of police of Canton, in a deter- 
mined effort to wipe out slavery from Can- 
ton and its environs, set free five hundred 
young girls kept as slaves in the homes of 
Canton. Most of them were kept for domes- 
tic service; but the chief was determined to 
liberate them, and he took more than four 
hundred to the government industrial school 
in the city, where they are being trained for 
occupations in’ which they can earn wages. 


Seventy-one of the number, who were 
found to be blind, were frankly admitted to 
be too great a problem for the authorities 
to handle. There was nothing to do but to 
appeal to the missionaries for assistance, 
and they were besought to receive the blind 
children into their school. They-are now 
being taught to read and write the Braille 
system, and will be trained for self-support- 
ing occupations, such as knitting, lace work 
and massage. Some of those at least who 
turn to Christ will be given work as Bible 
women under missionary control. 

But not all China has received Christian- 
ity. There is still a crying need for more 
workers and more money for the support of 
those in the field—-Missionary Review of 
the World. 


False friends are like our shadows, keep- 
ing close to us while we walk in the sun- 
shine, but leaving us the instant we cross 
into the shade. 
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. MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY,. 


| 
Will Presbytery clerks kindly sent to the 


Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given in the ReEcorD 
it is because they are not recéived. 


General Assembly, 
Kingston, lst Wednesday of June, 1915. 


Synod of Maritime Provincss. 
St. John, Ist Tuesday October, 1915. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 4 May, 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Baddeck, 11 May, 7.30. 

. Pictou, New Glasgow, 4 May, 12.45. 
Wallace, Pugwash, 18 May, 3.15. 

Truro. 

Halifax. saa 

. Lunenburg, Clyde River, call of Mod. 
St. John, St_ John, 6 July, 10 a.m. 

. Miramichi, Dalhousie, 22 June, 10 a.m. 
. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 11 May, 11.30. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
Sherbrooke, 2nd Tuesday May, 1915. 


11. Quebec. 

12. Mentreal, Montreal, 2 Tues. May, 10 a.m. 
138. Glengarry, Woodlands, 7 Sept., 2 p.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 4 May, 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carleton Pl. 18 May, 10.30. 

16. Brockville. 


SO WAI OTH COD Re 


pas 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday October, 1915. 
17. Kingston, Napanee, 29 June, 11 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 29 Jyne, 9.30 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 11 May, 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby. 

21..Toronto, Tor., first Tues., each month. 
22. Orangeville, Gd. Valley, 19 May 11 a.m. 
23.. Barrie, Barrie, 11 May, 10 a.m. 

24. North Bay, Parry Sound, July. 

25. Temiskaming, Haileybury, Sep. 

26, Algoma, Bruce Mines, 6 Sept., 8 p.m. 
27. Sudbury, Gore Bay, 7 Sept., 8 p.m. 

28. Owen Sd., Meaford, 29 June, 10 a.m. 
29. Saugeen, Harriston, 6 July, 10 a.m. 
30. Guelph, Guelph, 18 May, 10.30. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 
London, Last Monday, April. 


31. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 4 May, 10.30 
32. .Paris,s Paris, 13 July;. 10.30-a.m, 

33. London, London, 11 May, 10.30. 

34. Chatham, Wallaceburg, 22 June, 1 p.m. 
85. Sarnia, Sarnia, 7 July, 11 a.m: 

36. Stratford, Stratford, 18 May, 10 am. 
37. Huron, Clinton, 11 May, 11 a.m. 

38. Maitland, Teeswater, 18 May, 2 p.m. 
39. Bruce, Chesley, 4 May, 11 a.m. 
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Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday Nov., 1915. 


Superior, Fort Frances, Aug. 

Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 

Rock Lake, Roland, May, Call of Clerk. ~ 

Glenboro. 

Portage la- Pra. Neepawa, 18 May, 2 p.m. 

Dauphin. 

Minnedosa, Hamiota, 13 July, 7.80 p.m. 
randon, Brandon, 17 May, 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Regina, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1915. 


. Yorkton, Saltcoats, 20 July, 9 a.m. 

. Abernethy, Ft. Qu’Appelle, 6 July. 

. Qu’Appelle, Sintaluta, 4 May, 9 a.m. 
. Arcola, Carlyle, 14 Sept., 2 p.m. 

. Alameda Call of Mod. 

. Weyburn, Weyburn, 14 Sept., 7 p.m. 
. Regina, Regina, 3 May, 7.30 p.m. 

. Moose Jaw. 

. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 18 May, 7 p.m. 
. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, Sept. At call. 
. Battleford, Battleford, 11 May. 

. Kindersley, Kindersley, 4 May. 

. Swift Current. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Red Deer, Last Tues. April, 1915. 
. Vermillion, Vermillion, Call of Mod. 
. Edmonton, Edmonton, 22 June, 10 a.m. 
. Lacombe, Alix, Sept., 3 p.m. 
. Red Deer. 
s-Castor.. = 
. Calgary, Calgary, 6 July, 9 a.m. 
. Medicine Hat Red Cliff. 
. High River. 
. Macleod. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Vancouver, First Tues. April, 1915. 
. Kootenay, Grand Forks, Aug. 
. Kamloops, Penticton, 24 Aug., 8 p.m. 
. Cariboo, Quesnel, Call of Mod, 
. Westminster, New Westminster, 11 May. 
. Victoria, Victoria, 1st Tues. Sep. 10 a.m. 


at 
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LETTERS FOR THE FRONT. 


In order to facilitate the handling of mail 
the front and to insure prompt delivery 
is requested that all mail be addressed as 


follows:— 


Se 


(a) Ranks 2 ks a at AG. ee ee eee 
(bj) Name (cartes aie ee eee 
(¢). Regimental Numbers. (lee ae eee 


(d) Company, Squadron, Battery or other ~ 
unit 


‘ale; Fok 6) “ecie se) 0) ee) ee 0 6 fe Se 6 je 6 0 «4 © joie. «Jes ie) ene) SSeS. 


(e) Battalion 

(ff)... Brigades ik See Rae eee ee 

(¢g) First (or Second) Canadian Contin- 

DT Re eh, ee es 

(h) British Expeditionary Force 
Army Post Office, 

; LONDON. ENGLAND. ° 


@ "OL e 6 ens: oe S 0% © a 6 0 ec sete Me oe kele ace 
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May, 1915 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, AND RESIGNA- 
TIONS. 


Calis from. 


Lakefield, Ont., to Mr. T. J. Robinson, of 


Milverton, Ont. 

Elkhorn, Man., to Mr. R. B. Ledingham, of 
Vanguard, Sask. 

East River United, N.S., to Mr. W. F. Par- 
tridge, of Elmsdale, N.S. 

Parkhill & McGillivray, Ont., 
L. Nichol, of Dunwich, Ont. 

Knox Church, Gravenhurst, Ont., 
A. A. Smith, of Verschoyle, Ont. 

Sherbrooke, Que. to Mr. Alfred Bright, of 
Parkdale Church, Toronto, 

St. Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ont., to 
Mr. H. M. Paulin, of Chalmers’ Ch., Wood- 
stock, Ont. 

Linden and Northport, N.S:, to Mr. D. 
McD. Clarke, of Mid. Stewiacke, N.S. 

Little Narrow’s, N.S., to Mr. Alex. Fer- 
guson, of Strathalbyn, P.E.I. 


Bass River, N.B., to Mr. A. Craise, of 
West River, P.E.I. 


LO Mr: Ws 


to Mr. 


Inductions Into. 


Ponoka, Alta., March 11, Mr. I. I. eumuel 


Harcourt, N.B., March 25, Mr. Jas. R. 
MacKay. 


Shoal Lake and Oakburn, Man., April 2, 
Vitec Bb oMclLaren, 


Lorneville, N.B., April 2, Mr. A. J. Lan- 
glois 

Shoal Lake, Man., April 2, Mr. J. B. Me- 
Laren. 

Loggieville, 
Rosborough. 


Cooke’s Church, Toronto, April 16, Dr. 
Wm. Patterson, 


Dauphin, Man., April 7, Mr. J. D. McKin- 
non. 


Grand View, Man. 
Dickson. 


N.B., April 13, Mr. W. B. 


, April 30, Mr. Hislop 


Resignations Of, 


Coldstream, N.S., Mr. W. K. Read. 


St. Andrews, St. John, N.B., Mr. J. H. 
MacVicar. 

St. ‘Marks, Montreal, Que. Mr. G. F. 
Kinnear. 


Clanwilliam, Man., Mr. J. J. Cowan. 
Deseronto, Ont., Mr. F. S. Dowling. 
Langdon, Alta., Mr. G. H. Barrett. 
Grand Falls, N.B., Mr. Roland Davidson. 
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PRESBYTERIAN SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
By Rev. Geo. E. Ross; B.D., GopERICH. 


The Summer School Committee of the Sy- 
nod of Hamilton and London is making 
arrangements for three schools within the 
bounds of the Synod, this summer, During 
the past two years very successful schools 
have been held at Goderich, and while the 
attendance was good, most of those present 
came from the northern part of the Synod. 
This year the Committee purpose holding 
three schools at points within reach of all 
the young people and religious workers in 
the Synod. 


The Sunset House, Goderich, has been 
again engaged for the first week of July. 
By the oft placid waters of Lake Huron, 
for the third time, the school will meet for 
study and recreation. The past success that 
has marked the school at Goderich will no 
doubt be continued this Summer. 


The second school will be held at Lea- 
mington on the shore of Lake Erie. No 
prettier place can be found on any of our 
lakes for such a gathering. Special arrange- 
ments are being made to accommodate 
delegates. The beautiful park at the Lake 
will be fitted up for the purpose of the 
school and every attention will be given to 
insure the comfort of those attending. 


The third School will be held at Grimsby 
Park for the accommodation of those residing 
in the eastern part of the Synod. This 
Park is too well Known to require any spe- 
cial comment. The name “Grimsby Park” 
is sufficient to suggest all the many attrac- 
tions and advantages for which the park is 
noted. For years this has been the gather- 
ing place for religious workers. 


The special features at each of the 
schools will be the series of classes on Bible 
Interpretation, Missions, Social Service and 
Religious Education. The leaders will be 
specialists in their own department and it, 
is expected that a great uplift will be given 
to the spiritual life of the Synod. 


The evening meetings will be especially 
interesting, and prominent speakers will 
discuss and lecture on timely subjects. 
Attention will be given to the study of 
Mymnology under. the direction of Rev. 
Alex. McMillan, of the Committee on 
Church Praise. 


The expense will be moderate and with- 
in reach of all. Full particulars may be ob- 
tained regarding the three schools from the 
Rev. G. E. Ross, B.D., Goderich, to whom 
all applications for registration and rooms 
should be sent early. 


Rev. J. R. Hall, M.A., Sarnia, is convener 
of the Summer School Committee, and Rev. 
Dr. William Wallis, Niagara Falls, is Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


¢ 
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S. S. PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
\ 

An interesting programme, of attractive 
design, printed in two colours, has been 
prepared by the Board of Sabbath Schools 
and Y. P. Societies to be used as a Patrio- 
tic Service in our Sunday Schools on June 
27th, 

It is entitled “Loyalty” and is based on 
the familiar Bible text, particularly applic- 
able for this year: “Fear God, Honour the 
King.” 

A Supplement has also been prepared 
containing for those who may desire to use 
the same, outline notes for an address on 
the Topic, and a number of specially suit- 
able recitations for the scholars. 


In the preparation of this programme the 
Committee had the assistance of representa- 
tives of several other Denominations who 
will also use it on the same Sunday. It 
may therefore be considered as a Canadian 
Patriotic Service. 

Copies of the programme, including sufi- 
cient supplements, may be obtained from, 

Presbyterian Publications, Toronto, at 

50 cents per hundred. 


THE EMPTY PEW. 


The pastor has no interest in the empty 
pews; it is you, not your place, that pleases 
him. 

You can carry from the service only that 
which you were prepared to receive. A good 
sermon is made, partly in the study, partly 
in the pew. 

When the sermon seems poor, do not 
grumble until you discover how much extra 
work the. preacher did the week preceding 
Sunday. It may be that he had to carry an 
extra load because you neglected a duty. 


HOW WE SEEM TO THE CHINESE. 


A Chinaman describes the English people 
on this wise:— 

“They live months without eating a 
mouthful of rice; they eat bullocks and 
sheep in enormous quantities; they have to 
bathe frequently; the men dress alike, and 
to judge from their appearance they are all 
coolies; neither are they ever to ‘be seen 
carrying a fan or an umbrella, fer they 
manifest their ignorant contempt of these 
insignia of a gentleman by leaving them 
entirely to women. None of them ‘have 
finger nails more than an eighth of an inch 
long; they eat meat with knives and prongs; 
they never enjoy themselves by sitting 
quietly on their ancestors’ graves, but jump 
around and kick balls as if paid to do it, and 
they have no dignity, for they may be found 
walking with women.’—Woman’s Evangel. 
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LIFE OF DR. GEDDIE. 
By Pror. J. M. FALCONER, HALIFAX. 


An interesting story of our first mission- 
ary apostles, husband and wife, the latter 
still living in Australia, nearing the century 
mark, married seventy-six year ago, a widow~ 
forty-three years. 

It has fourteen chapters;—-EHarly Years;— 
His Second Dedication;—The Pioneer;—A 
Journal of the Sea;—The Powers of Dark- 
ness;—The Beginning is Hard;—The Break- 
ing of the Day;—The Heat of the Battle;— 
A Native Church;—Prosperity ;—Adversity; 
—On fFurlough;—Closing Years;—-After- 
wards. 

It may be had from the Board of Foreign 
Missions, 489 Confederation Life Building, 
Toronto. Cloth, 85 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


THE “TRUE WELL DONE.” 


The spirit of looking for recompense never 
develops the finest type of Christian char- 
acter. Nor is this to be wondered at. For 
this attitude toward soul-growth acts as an 
impediment, causing every action to be mea- 
sured in terms of what it will bring in net 
personal returns. 

And such an attitude kills every motive 
for entering into the greater adventures of 
the spiritual kingdom. 

Those who pioneer soul pathways across 
the years have no thought of self. Theirs 
is the quest, for the joy of service and the 
glory of their Christ. . 

And results come. The generations fol- 
lowing rejoice in their name, while they 
themselves—hardy disciples of a hardy 
Master—find at the end of their journey a 
“Well done” far greater in compensation 
values than anything that might have been 
planned for any eye-service wages. 


WHAT SOME BIBLES DID. 


A scholar in Peking had been investigat- 
ing the New Testament for himself and had- 
been converted. “My Word” ...... “not 
void.” 

He came into the Bible Society rooms in 
Peking and said that he was persuaded of 
the absolute truth and inestimable value of 
this book to renovate China. He had in- 
vestigated various faiths. This was the one 
that rung true. Could he get copies. to 
send to his friends? As many as 50? 
Could he get 500 copies? 

Finally he ended by buying 5,584 copies 
of the New Testament, some in elegant 
leather bindings for influential friends. 

He paid for them at once and was pre- 
paring elegant silk sheets to accompany 
many of them. On these sheets were writ- 
ten, in scarlet and gold characters, his 
estimate of the precious Book. Pray for 
those Bibles.—Mrs. Arthur H. Smith. 
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It is only with renunciations that life, 
properly speaking, can be said to begin . 
In a valiant suffering for others, not in a 
slothful making others suffer for us, did 
-nobleness ever lie.—Carlyle. 


It is a thought to me awful and beautiful, 
that of the daily prayer and of the myriads 
of fellowmen uttering it, in care and in sick- 
ness, in doubt and in poverty, in health and 
in wealth.—Thackeray. ; 
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A church with no creed, is a city without 
squares or streets. 


Great privileges never go save in com- 
pany with great responsibilities. 


There is only one fear a brave man 


should have—the fear of doing wrong. 


To love God, to help others, to forgive 
evil, and to do good, makes a fine rule of 
life. 


Worries are like crumbs in a bed; the 
more you wriggle, the more they scratch 
you. 


No one can escape from an obligation. 
He may run, but the obligation will follow 
close behind. 


There are few acquaintances more weary- 
ing than the man who persists in talking 
about himself, 


You cannot dream yourselves into a char- 
acter. You must hammer and forge one for 
yourself.—Froude. 


If we fill our days full of the right 
things, we shall have no time or thought 
for the wrong things. ; 


When one loves all denominations equally 
well, the probabilities are that he is not 
especially enamored of any. 


Seek to cultivate a buoyant, joyous sense 
of the crowded kindnesses of God in your 
daily life-—Alexander MacLaren. 


I like to see a man proud of the place in 
which he lives, and to see him so live that 
his place will be proud of him. 


Stand with anybody that stands right. 
Stand with him while he is right, and part 
with him when he goes wrong.—Abraham 
Lincoln. 


The only amends for the past which we 
can make will be to add to the past no more 
past for which amends are needed.—Robert 
E. Speer. 


Reading is a magic carpet; it carries us 
wherever we want to go. But we should 
) never read anything that carries us into 
wrong places. 


No human actions were ever intended 
by the Maker of men to be guided by bal- 
ances of expediency, but by balances of 
justice —Ruskin. 


One hour spent in solitude, in struggle 
with and victory over a single bosom sin, is 
worth more, even intellectually, than a 
year’s study.—Coleridge. 


Give to us to go blithely on our business 
all this day; bring us to our resting beds 
weary and content and undishonored, and 
grant us in the end the gift of sleep.—R. 
L. Stevenson, 


is always a temptation. Self-pride is very 
likely to spring up, and we forget the great 
Leader and power which lies behind all 
life’s successes. 


Unselfishness is the test of love. Do we 
love Christ when we are not willing to fore- 
go an evening’s amusement or do without 
something which we really do not need, to 
help His cause? 


Let it be our happiness this day to add 
to the happiness of those around us, to com- 
fort some sorrow, to relieve some want, to 
add some _ strength to our neighbour’s 
virtue-—Channing. 


After the victory and the success, there | 


It is well that God answers our needs 
rather than our wishes, else many of us 
would escape the hardships which have 
most to do with strengthening and beauti- | 
fying our characters. 


Let the church look after the erring! A 
blessing attaches to him who restores the 
lost brother. The Spirit of the Master is 
shown and heaven is made glad. There is 
a large field for activity in this direction. 


Obey Jesus with cordial loyalty and you 
will understand Jesus. Not by studying 
Him, but by doing His will shall you learn 
how divine He is. Obedience completes 
itself in understanding—Phillips Brooks. 


It is the part of wisdom to spend little of 
your time upon the things that vex and 
anger you, and much of your time upon the 
things that bring you quietness and con- 
fidence and good cheer.—Henry Van Dyke. 


Improve each moment. Life is like one 
Short summer, gone before we have accom- 
plished half of our desired aims. There is 
no time like the present. “Work while ’tis 
day, for the night cometh when no man 
can work.” 


Every one of us knows how painful it is 
to be called by malicious names, to have his 
character undermined by false insinuations, 
to be overreached in a bargain, to be neg- 
lected by those who rise in life, to be 
thrust on one side by those who have 
stronger wills and stouter hearts. Every 
one knows, also, the pleasure of receiving 
a kind look, a warm greeting, a hand held 
out to help in distress, a difficulty solved, 
a higher hope revealed for this world or 
the next. By that pain and by that pleas- 
ure let us judge what we should do to 
others.—Dean Stanley. 
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Who looks not before finds himself left 
behind. 


Temptations are a file that rubs off the 
rust of self-confidence.—Fenelon. 


Patient waiting is often the highest way 
of doing’s God’s will.—Collier. 


A man is as tall as his own Self-respect 
will permit him to hold his head. 


At every breath we draw, four lives go 
out never having heard of Christ. 


In the islands of the West Indies are 
nearly 5,000,000 unreached by the Gospel. 


What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul? 


Every ounce of effort we put into our 
religion comes back to us, sooner or later, 
in power. 


More people go to bed hungry every 
night in India than live in all of North 
America? 


Play fair—and men will score it to your 
account as much in the game of life as is 
done in sport. 


A man can’t stoop to dirty things even 
in secret without getting the stoop fixed in 
his shoulders. 


There is no limit whatever to the grace 
promised; let there be no limit to our hope 
of receiving it. 


The Word of God is as necessary to faith 
as the living root of the tree is to the 
fruit.—John Calvin. 
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WHEN MOSES HELD UP HIS HAND 
ISRAEL PREVAILED 

AND WHEN HE LET DOWN HIS HAND 
AMALEK PREVAILED. 


Read again the old time battle story in 
the seventeenth chapter of Exodus; of how 
Isrrael, escaping from bondage, were on their 
way to the land promised by Jehovah to 
their fathers; how the desert tribe of Ama- 
lek attacked them; how Joshua led_ the 
fighting men, while Moses, the aged leader, 
sat on a hill-top, watching the conflict as 
the battle line swayed to and fro, his hands 
upraised in prayer; how his arms grew 
weary and dropped to his side; how when 
they were upraised, Israel prevailed, and 
' when they were down Amalek prevailed; 
how Aaron and Hur stood, one on either 
side, and upheld his hands, till, with the 
waning day, the enemy was routed and vic- 
tory won. 

But why waste time and thought over a 
skirmish between some wandering de- 
sert tribes, thirty-three centuries ago, when 
we are in the midst of war to which that 
was but a child’s nursery game? Why? Be- 
cause it is not merely a story of strife be- 
tween men, but of how God takes part in 
the affairs of men. 

The Bible is given, not to teach history or 
science, or things pertaining to the earthly 
and temporal. These things, so far as they 
are necessary, can be learned from human 
source or from God’s Book of Nature. The 
Bible is given to teach what cannot be learn- 
ed in any other way, to make known God 
Himself, what He is, His attitude to us and 
our duty to Him. 

Each incident of Scripture is a window 
through which we may look and see God, 
in His speaking and His doing in the affairs 
of men. He is ever the same and we see 
Him in Scripture as He is to-day; and this 
old story of the Exodus from Egypt, in the 
fight for liberty, long ago, has its living in- 
terest and its lesson for us in the same 
fight on a larger scale. What then are some 
of its lessons? 

(1) We learn that in the age-long struggle 


between right and wrong, between human 
greed and selfishness and human freedom, 
God is ever present; the cause of freedom is 
His cause; He would have men free 
from foe within, from oppressor without, 
that the whole creation may be brought into 
the light and liberty of the children of God. 

(2) We learn that battles, even for the 
holiest cause, are not wholly won upon the 
battle field. Moses on the hill-top was a 
potent factor in the fight. 

And the same is true in Europe to-day. 
Even the sick and the shut-in can take a 
hand in the conflict and victory. 

How can this be? None can tell. Enough 
for us the fact, confirmed through human 
history as few other facts have been. It 
may be by the Great Spirit touching human 
spirits, giving cheer and wisdom and cour- 
age here, and fear and confusion there. The 
method is His own affair, for us the great, 
glad fact. 

But does not the enemy claim Him with 
them? 

Lincoln, when asked, in -a dark hour, 
“Do you not think God is on our side?” re- 
plied,—‘‘I am more concerned to make sure 
that we are on God’s side.” 

Germans boast of “Got mit uns,” but 
their works of untellable cruelty and false- 
hood and wrong do not show them to be on 
God’s side. 

Believing that we are on the side of free- 
dom and truth and right, God’s side, let 
each one, with uplifted spirit pray ever for 
victory for that right. 

(3) A third great lesson echoes across 
the centuries from Rephidim, viz.—That in 
the struggle for freedom, it is not enough to 
pray. There must be fighting as well, with 
weapons to match the need; the sword of 
the Spirit and the shield of faith for foes 
within, and the best weapons available for 
foes that would take away our liberties with- 
out. Hven Moses’ prayer was useless apart 
from Joshua’s sword. 

To-day when our Joshua heroes, our brav- 
est and best, are fighting their Amalek, and 
in as holy a cause, let there be no down 
hands at home, either in work or prayer. 


DO NOT FORGET. 


When minds and hearts and lives are 
ereatly filled with one great subject, other 
things get lesser space; but even in the 
supreme absorption of thought and effort 
for the war, we must not forget the great 
world war against sin, of which the war in 
Europe is but one terrible phase. 

We have our armies of righteousness 
upon the mission fields. Though few in 
numbers they are our representatives, 
doing our work, just as are the soldiers in 
the battle ranks, and we must not forget 
to sustain them also by our support and 
sympathy and prayers. 


THE SACRIFICE. 


As a whole it cannot be measured. The 
only way to get an idea of how far it is 
beyond conception is to take a single family. 
The son, perhaps an only one, in his 
youthful prime, the centre of the hope and 
love of a beautiful home, hears duty’s call, 
and leaving all behind goes to the war. ° 

His own share in the sacrifice he puts out 
of sight; the excitement and perhaps danger 
leave little time to think of it. But when 


“The bugles sing truce and the night clouds 
have lowered 
And the sentinel stars set their watch 
in the sky, 
And multitudes sink to the ground over- 
powered, 
The weary to sleep and the wounded to 
die.” 


Then the soldier’s heart turns homeward, 
not with regret for himself, for duty is 
supreme, but with love and longing. 

But what of the home he has left behind? 
Who ean know or tell the story of the 
Silent nights there, with their wakeful 
hours, their unseen tears, their aching 
hearts and their agonizing prayers. There 
lies a hidden burden of sacrifice which no 
stranger can know. : 

Multiply that home by the tens of 
thousands of homes that are in like case, 
and only God, who knoweth all, can grasp 
the meaning of the sacrifice for this world 
redemption from oppression and wrong. 

There is one thought of comfort for all, 
in addition to the consciousness of duty 
done, and that is that the Saviour is alike 
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near, in sympathy and help, to the lonely 
watchers, both at home and far away, and 
that spirit can meet spirit as both meet in 
Him, and both can feel His touch of peace. 
May both trench and home experience in 
growing measure, as the war drags on, the 
heipfulness of that touch, 


THE SAME OLD WORLD. 


Among the prophesies of our time, this 
one is often heard, that a new world will 
arise out of the war, that the old will pass 
away and all be different, with different 
ideals, aims and efforts. 

Whatever change there may be in the 
world with regard to geographical divi- 
sion, and the changed lives of many indivi- 
duals, the fact remains that in large measure 
it will be the same old world. 

The forecast above mentioned is but a 
phase of a tendency of our times as to the 
influence of the external, hence the many 
methods launched upon the Church and the 
world by all kinds of organizations. 

This idea is an ancient one. Dives thought 
that one risen from the dead could eftect 
what Moses and the prophets were powerless 
to accomplish, and Father Abraham’s correc- 
tion of his error still stands. 

‘No catacylsm can change the human heart. 
The only real change that can come over 
the world is the sum of the individual 
changes of individual human hearts, and 
the only agency that can effect that change 
is the 'Spirit of God creating anew to a new 
life. 

In working, therefore, for a better world, 
the only way is the same old way of working 
for the regeneration of individual lives, by 
the power of the same old Gospel that has 
gladdened and bettered the world for twenty 
centuries, and the men and women who keep 
to that method, and only they, will succeed. 


Perfect gocd breeeding is the result of 
nature and not of education; for it may be 
found in a cottage, and may be missed in 
a palace. ’Tis the genial regard for the 
feeling of others that springs from an 
absence of selfishness.—Disraeli. 


See advertisement of Queen’s University 
Summmer Schoool on the last page of this 
issue. 


JUNE, 1915 


THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
W. M. S. 


The women’s missionary work of our 
Church is now carried on by two Societies, 
the Woman’s Foreign and Home Missionary 
Society for the Eastern Section, the Mari- 
time Provinces,—and the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society for the West, from Quebec to 
British Columbia. 

The latter ‘Society is made up of the three 
Women’s Societies that united a year ago, 
May, 1914, viz—The W. M. S., the W. F. M. 
= and! the We. Hz-M:cs. 

The first named was in the Province of 
Quebec, with headquarters in Montreal, and 
was the eldest of the three, having been 
founded fifty years ago. It was within a year 
of its jubilee when it united with the other 
Societies. Founded at first for French work 
it afterwards embraced both Home and 
Foreign. P 

The W. F. M. S. was founded in 1876, the 
year after the reunion of Presbyterian- 
ism in Canada, forty years ago. Its 
growth was rapid and wide spread and it 
did a grand work. 

The W. H. M. S. was organized about a 
dozen years ago, when the cry of the West, 
and the many somebody’s boys there, with 
temptation in plenty but without Sabbath 
or Church or home, touched mother hearts 
in the East and led to the formation of the 
Women’s Home Missionary Society. 

All the women belonged to our own 
Church, all were interested in all the lines 
of work, many of them belonged to two of 
the Societies, and a year ago they united 
them into one Society, to co-operate with 
our Home and Foreign Mission Committees 
in the great work of our Church. 

The General Council of the United Society 
met May 17-20, in Crescent Street Church, 
Montreal. There were present nearly one 
hundred and ‘fifty delegates, from Quebec 
to Vancouver, and all between. 

The Society has six Provincial Societies, 
Quebec, Ontario, and the four Prairie Pro- 
vinces. 

These six Provincials contain fifty-nine 
Presbyterials, 1,327 Auxiliaries, 656 Mission 
Bands, and 47,923 members. 

The work of the Society in Canada in- 
cludes nine hospitals, seven educational 
homes among foreign settlers in the West, 
and two in Quebec; eight Boarding Schools 
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and five Day Schools among the Indians of 
the West. In their work on the Indian Re- 
serves thirty different Bands of Indians are 
reached and _ helped. In our different 
foreign fields, in India, South China, Honan, 
Korea and Formosa, the Society carries on 
its work, having, in these different fields, 
sixty-four women, of whom eight are medi- 
cal missionaries, the others evangelists. 

They are now aiming to raise for the com- 
ing year the grand sum of $220,000 for that 
grandest of all works, the redemption of the 
world from its misery and sin. 


A “RECORD” FOR FRENCH READERS. 


Our French congregations and missions 
have not had a share in the Record of our 
Church. They have VTAurore, a weekly 
Protestant paper, and they have the Leaflet 
issued by the pupils of the Pointe-aux- 
Trembles Schools, But additional reading 
matter, besides the French daily newspapers 
which are almost wholly under the control 
of the Roman Catholic Church, is greatly 
needed. There should be dozens of periodi- 
cals, Dailies, Weeklies, Monthlies, free to 
speak the truth, as they may see it, to our 
millions of French Canadian people. 

In this direction, every little, no matter 
how little, is a help, and the Record Com- 
mittee, therefore, with the co-operation and 
aid of Rev. S. J. Taylor, for so many years 
Superintendent of our French work, is 
issuing a small Monthly to be called “Le 
Messager Presbyterien.” The first—the July 
—issue is now in press. 

Before deciding to publish, conference 
was held with the General Superintendent, 
Dr. A. S. Grant; with the Synod Super- 
intendent, Rev. J. U. Tanner; with Principal 
Brandt, and others, who all cordially 
approved; Dr. Brandt kindly entering into 
hearty co-operation by furnishing lists of 
former students of Pointe-aux-Trembles for 
its circulation. 

The aim—as with the Record—will be to 
give some knowledge of the work of our 
own Church and of the progress of Chris- 
tianity throughout the world, and also to 
provide some good, religious reading matter 
for families that may have little or none 
ef such reading in their homes. It will 
especially be the aim to give the Gospel, 
line upon line, in simple statement or story, 
that all who read can understand. 
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In many places throughout Canada, out- 
side of Quebec, there are French commun- 
larger or smaller, or individual 
families. Many of these would welcome such 
reading matter, and English congregations 
or individuals will do well to take a small 
parcel for free distribution. They wouid 
thus be doing a good work for our French 
fellow countrymen, and through them for 
the enlightenment and uplift of our land. 

It is a small thing, but all the world’s 
progress is by the little influences upon 
individual lives, and here is an opportunity 
for those who would like to do good in this 
way. 

The price per copy is thirty 
yearly in parcels of six or more to one 
address. Single copies to separate addresses 
sixty cents per .year, 

Address all communications to the office 
of The Presbyterian Record, as in the 
Record advertisement on another page. 


ities, 


cents 


SUMMER CONFERENCES. 


Missionary Summer Conferences under 
the direction of the Missionary Education 
Movement will be held this season in the 
Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, July 5th 
to 12th;—at the Knowlton (Conference 
Grounds, Knowlton, Que., July 15th to 22nd; 
—and at Acadia College, Wolfville, N.S., 
July 26th to August 2nd. 

Among the Summer Conferences held 
each season, these gatherings have come to 
hold a place unique. Their main purpose is 
the training of missionary leaders for work 
in the local churches. They combine the 
feature of a Summer School, inspirational 
gathering and vacation outing. The study 
of the Bible, missions and missionary me- 
thods, together with addresses by mission- 
aries and outstanding missionary leaders, 
make up the programme of rare interest 
and helpfulness. 

The co-operation of the various denomina- 
tional Mission Boards in conducting these 
Conferences makes possible a delightful mis- 
sionary fellowship and a wide missionary 
vision. Careful consideration is given to the 
recreation feature, as many of those in at- 
tendance combine their summer vacation 
with the Conference sessions. 


very church, particularly the Young 
People’s Society and Sunday School, should 
see to it that they are represented at one of 
these Conferences. Literature, programinues 
and full particulars may be secured by ad- 
dressing Rey. A. E. Armstrong, Confedera- 
tion Life Building, Toronto, Ontario. 
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BEWARE OF IMPOSTORS. 


For a number of years men from Asia 
Minor have been travelling this Continent 
soliciting funds. Many cases have been 
wholly fraudulent. Letters obtained by 
plausible stories, have been sold from one 
to another, as the users had made their pile 
and gone home. 

The following notice sent out by the For- 
eign Mission Office of our Church, needs to 
be repeated :— 

“There are some men from Asia Minor 
soliciting funds in Canada, and this office 
has information to say that they are not 
worthy of help. These men bear letters 
signed by leading citizens and ministers who 
had no other information about them than 
that they were satisfied with the credentials 
they carry, and therefore commended the 
object of their mission. We have information 
which shows clearly that they are impostors. 
One of them showed me his book, and he has 
a large list of persons who have given him 
money.” 

“You will be rendering the Church a ser- 
vice by warning persons not to contribute 
to any of these men from Turkey or Persia, 
no matter how piously they talk, nor what 
letters they bear, unless they are indorsed 
by this office. It is a great pity that minis- 
ters and college professors and others will 
lend their names to men whose case sounds 
worthy, and whose credentials read well, but 
of whom they know nothing.” 


One difference between Christian and 
heathen is that the Christian seeks more or 
less earnestly to fashion himself after his 
God; the heathen fashions his god after 
himself. The Christian’s God has made Him- 
self known in His Word, the Christian ac- 
cepts that Word, and seeks to conform him- 
self to the God whom it reveals. The 
heathen has no revelation. He believes in 
some supernatural being, with power greater 
than man, and he has no conception of the 
use of power except for selfish purposes. He 
knows what he himself would be and would 
have—if he could—and his deity is what 
he himself would be. 

it has even been hinted that the God of 
whom the Kaiser boasts so freely is fashion- 
ed after this type. 


JUNE, 1915 


HOW SETTLEMENT WORK BEGAN. 
By Miss §. L. Cowan, ToRoNrTo. 


Yor the Record. 

About thirty years ago a group of young 
men who had had the advantages of good 
education and good homes wrote to a minis- 
ter of a crowded district of London, Eng- 
land, and asked him, ‘How can we do some- 
thing to help the people who have not had 
the opportunities that we have had?” ‘Hire 
a house in this crowded district, come live 
in it, and be a good neighbor to the people 
around you,” was the reply. 

They did so, and that neighborly house 
became the beginning of Settlement work— 
the centre that is now so well known as 
Toynbee Hall. 

To-day there are Settlements, or “Good 
Neighbour” houses, all over Britain and in 
every other country; because these young 
men proved that the people who live in con- 
gested districts, in dirty lanes and alleys, 
are hungry in their hearts for just the 
same things that other people, not so 
crowded, are hungry for; and that these 
Settlement or neighborhood houses provided 
a wonderful way to share the good things 
of life with people who were less fortunate. 

As I have thought over some of the Set- 
tlements that I know, I realize that some 
are doing a strong, helpful work in the 
Community, by placing themselves in touch 
with various civic bodies of the city, and 
using the time principally in trying to solve 
the housing problem and working for a 
clean political life in the neighborhood. 

Other Settlements are doing this work 
and in addition are tying the social and 
educational centres of the neighborhood to 
the Settlement centre and aiming to raise 
the standard of work already organized. 

Still other Settlements aim to be not only 
the clearing-house for the organized social, 
industrial and educational activities of the 
neighborhood, but to supplement them with- 
in the Settlement centre, co-operating as 
strongly as possible. 

This last plan of work has brought about 
the systematic, well-organized, social, educa- 
tional and industrial departments of the 
sort of Settlement known as a Community 
Welfare Centre, (such as Evangelia and St. 
Christopher House in Toronto and others), 
which often adds also medical clinics which 
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co-operate with the city hospitals, interpre- 
ting to those in the neighborhood the helps 
provided for their use, of which they are 
many times ignorant, or through ignorance 
fearful. 

When the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, asked their 
Board of Social Service and Evangelism to 
do something for the crowded downtown 
districts of the large cities of Canada, the 
practical value of these Settlement Centres 
led these men to believe that Settlement 
Neighborhood Houses would help them to 
solve the problem. That is why this de- 
partment of the Presbyterian Church has 
four such centres under its direction:—St. 
Christopher House, Toronto; Chalmers 
House, Montreal; Robertson Memorial Ins- 
titute, Winnipeg, and a very new little 
centre in Vancouver, just beginning to grow. 

It is less than three years since the first 
one of these places was organized. Now, as 
we look into them, what do we find? We 
find, by looking at the well-kept membership 
records and the long schedule of weekly 
activities, that here too are well-established 
social clubs, industrial classes, baby clinics, 
“Mothercraft” courses, milk stations for 
babies, play schools for the small boys and 
girls, and planned play times for old and 
young. 

But as you look at the buildings that pro- 
vide the space for all these things, you ask, 
like many other people, “Where do you put 
it all?” Only by the most careful planning 
of space can the Settlement Centre extend 
its privileges and open its doors to all its 
neighbors. After this short time, over 
seven hundred people are enrolled as regular 
members in each of these centres, and each 
is having an aggregate attendance of from 
six to nine thousand people every month. 
That is only a small number, compared to 
those who want to come; but again and 
again the Head Worker has to say: “I will 
put your name on the waiting list, and as 
soon as there is space you may come. 

Why do we have to have a waiting list? 
Because so many boys and girls living in 
crowded little homes must find their social 
life on the street, and want “‘somewhere to 
go.’ And the social club under Parlia- 
mentary rule appeals to them. Our dis- 
tricts are crowded and we have so many 
applications; we don’t like to say, “No, you 
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can’t come, we have no room,” so we put 
the applicant’s name on a waiting list and if 
by any chance someone is obliged to drop 
out of a club, or we see one more way to 
squeeze in some one, we give the place to 
the first name on the list. 

One of the most popular clubs in all the 
centres is the White Shield Mothers’ Club, 
with its limited membership of one hun- 
dred and fifty women, and a long, long 
waiting list. This club is made up of Old 
Country women and meets in the evenings. 
The members say they leave most of the 
babies at home, but the Settlement always 
seems to be overflowing with them. 

The meetings are held in the evening 
because most of the members are wage-earn- 
ing women, either the man’s wage is not 
large enough to meet the cost of living in 
this big new country, or the father. has been 
taken away, and the burden of the family 
support must be met by the mother. 

To see these women in their very dignified 
club meeting, or enthusiastically playing 
folk-games, you would never guess. that 
many of them had put in an eight or ten 
hour day at laundry work, office-cleaning or 
sewing. But, aS one woman said, “Some- 
how, when we come to Club, we forget the 
worries, and remember how to play.” 

The White Shield Club has a two-fold pur- 
pose in its work. As it is fashioned in its 
government like all other clubs in the 
Settlement, the members come to realize 
what it is that is so interesting to their 
own boys and girls, who for months, per- 
haps, have been talking at home about “The 
Club.” The President in one centre. has 
four children who were charter members of 
clubs in the House and scon became fami- 
liar with the parliamentary work of club, 
“because she had heard the children talk 
so much about it at home. 

Thus the club centre not only becomes 
through its social times the exchange for 
good fellowship and friendly neighborliness 
for residents and mothers; but through the 
club spirit it brings the mothers into close 
touch with the Settlement life and a new 
understanding, a deeper co-operation and 
friendliness between the settlement and 
neighborhood families, working together to 
be the “Shield,” to protect and Keep clean 
and pure the best things of life for them- 
selves and for the neighborhood, 
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And, as one member said, “When things 
are going hard, and I get worrying, I think 
of the Club; I know that Club time means 
getting away from the worries for a while 
and coming back afterwards with a new cou- 
rage anda new feeling that you don’t 
stand alone—that you are one of many who 
stand ready to help each other with sym- 
pathy, love and good fellowship.” 

Highteen nationalities are represented in 
our neighborhood families. And this large 
membership has grown entirely from one 
neighbor telling another about the place. 
The Settlements are surrounded by lanes 
and alleys filled with specimens of the re- 
gulation street gang—a menace to the place. 
Why has the Settlement placed itself in 
such a position? It is helping the street 
Gang to see that a well-organized club is 
better than a “hunck” behind a shed or 
pool-room. It is helping the foreign boys 
and girls, men and women, to understand 
the ways of this new country to which they 
have come. It is co-operating with what- 
ever opportunities the city has, and bring- 
ing its neighborhood in touch with them. It 
is making a neighborly social centre for the 
big cosmopolitan neighborhood in which it 
is placed. 

No one could listen to one club of men 
and women, all of whom during the last 
year have learned to speak English at the 
Settlement, and hear them open their club 
meeting—as do all the clubs in this particu- 
lar Settlement—with the pledge of allegiance 
to the British flag:—no one could look into 
the Sunday Service, where Jew and Gentile 
and Greek come to hear a message from the 
Bock of all books—without realizing that a 
Settlement does meet the need of the Eng- 
lish-speaking person and foreigner alike, 
and does help the city to solve its problems, 
by being the interpreter and the clearing- 
house for all the helps that the city offers, 


- by standing for all that makes for whole- 


some recreation, good citizenship and civic 
righteousness, and, through the power of 
Christ, by telling in new ways “the old, old 
story of Jesus and His love.” 


Righteousness is never thrust upon any 
one, but he alone is filled with it who 
hungers and thirsts after it. 


See Queen’s University Summer School ad 
on last page. 
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A UNIQUE MISSION FIELD. 


Qne Sample of Gur Great Home Work. 
By Rev. J. W. MITcuHELL, M.A., MATTAWA, 


North Bay is a mission Presbytery. With 
three self-sustaining charges it has twenty- 
six mission fields. oe 

One of these, Kippewa, is unique. Based 
on the upper Ottawa, it stretches some eighty 
miles inland among the hcad-waiters of that 
river in the greatest lumbering region of 
the province of Quebec, 

Among the streams and lakes of that 
region, besides the lumber camps, there are 
scattered about forty Protestant families of 
various denominations who have been left 
solely to the care of the Presbyterian 
Church. 


For three years past, this field has had 
a resident missionary, Mr. C. C. Wellerman, 
whose experience as a Y. M. C, A. secretary 
among railway men, gifts as a singer, know- 
ledge of the Gospel and strong physique es- 
pecially qualify him for the long canoe 
trips of the field as well as for work among 
its many lumber camps and depots. 


Of this field the writer is the supervising 
minister and as such he spent two weeks 
with the missionary, visiting the homes, 
preaching, and administering the _ sacra- 
ments. 

From Mattawa, the gateway to the lumber. 
woods of the upper Ottawa, the railway fol- 
lows the serpentine course of the great river 
forty miles to Temiskaming, at the foot of 
the lake of the same name, which constitutes 
he reservoir of the waters South of the 
Great Divide. Then the road climbs up 
Gordon Creek through Lumsden’s Mills to 
Kippewa, rising three hundred feet in about 
seven miles. 

Lake Kippewa, the “hiding-place,” is well 
named, for it is a tangle of bays, narrows, 
islands and peninsulas, bewildering to the 
stranger. Across its waters a steam-launch 
conveyed us to McLaren’s Bay and thence to 
Sunnyside. Here I was joined by our mis- 
sionary who acted as my guide and con- 
ductor during the rest of the trip. 


A short run by steamer brought us to 
Turtle Portage, on the other side of which 
a steam yacht was waiting, and soon we 
were making our way up North River. At 6 
p. m., I landed at the first house of the set- 
tlement and under its hospitable roof spent 
the next two nights, while visiting the 
families of the neighborhood. 


Among the families clustered around 
Hunter’s Point is the most interesting and 
promising part of our missionary’s work. 
They are closely inter-related, the descend- 
ants of three or four Hudson’s Bay Co’s. 
employees who long ago married Indian 
women. For the most part they have kept 
the faith of their Protestant male ancestors 
and to-day constitute a group marked by in- 
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telligence and high mora! and religious prin- 
ciple. 

On Sabbath afternoon and evening ser- 
vices were held in the public room of the 
trading-post. It was interesting to see the 
people gather by canoe and boat from up 
and down the river and across the lake. 


When all were assembled, I counted fifteen 
canoes and two skiffs drawn up on the 
river bank. My congregation consisted of 
seventeen or eighteen Roman Catholics and 
all the Protestant residents at home, seven 
of them infants in arms who exercised the 
grace of silence without a break. A deeply 
interested audience witnessed the adminis- 
tration, first of baptism and then of the 
Lord’s Supper, and remained over for an 
address to the young people in the evening. 

On my visit to this field in July, 1913, I 
found that there were around MHunter’s 
Point twenty-five or more children of school 
age entirely destitute of public means of 
education. An American gentleman, Mr. 
Ernest Ryle, who spends his summers in 
this retreat, then gave me a cheque for $100 
to aid in the education of these children, 
and repeated the gift last summer and pro- 
mises its continuance year by year. 


Aiter long correspondence with the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs there was also 
secured an annual government grant of $250. 
The school has now been in successful opera- 
tion for more than a year. The attendance 
has been large and indeed remarkable, seeing 
that the river is the sole highway. 


Early on Monday morning we set out on 
the most arduous part of our expedition, our 
visit to Wolf Lake. It can be reached only 
by caros and occupies a full day of hard 
paddling and portaging. Six lakes, three 
of four of them large, have to be traversed, 
and canoe and dunnage have to be packed 
across the same number of portages. 


With North River settlement behind us 
at the first portage we plunge into the un- 
broken wilderness. The rounded hills of 
the Laurentian range rarely rise above three 
hundred feet and the country becomes more 
level as we pass on till at Wolf Lake there 
Is a large area of fertile soil. 

Tho shores of the lakes are clothed to 
the water’s edge with a dense growth of 
cedar, spruce, poplar, birch and other trees 
while the sombre pine rises above all other 
growths, for we are here in “the pine garden 
of Quebec.” 

Little animal life is to be seen bu°* 
in reality these waters teem with fish and 
the forests are the haunts of the moose, the 


bear and many fur-bearing animals that fall 


an easy prey to those who know their haunts 
and habits. 

Pushing on over the final portage and 
down a beautiful stream, we reached Wolf 
Lake trading-post. Wolf Lake is a fine sheet 
of water about nine miles in length. The 
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land around consists of a clay soil which 
produces large crops of hay, oats and all 
the ordinary roots and vegetables. The post 
includes the residence, store, kitchen, and 
dining-room with a few other buildings. We 
were welcomed and hospitably entertained 
by Mr. Young, the trader, and the members 
of his family. 

Next forenoon we crossed the lake and 
interviewed a number of the Indians who 
live in the neighborhood. In the afternoon 
we were surprised and delighted by the ar- 
rival of certain ‘‘American sports’ of 
whom we had already heard much and 
caught a passing glance. They proved to 
be the Rev. Dr. Blackburn of Reading, Penn. 
with a parishioner and a brother—all Pres- 
byterians of the true blue hue. 

The special object of our visit was the 
service of the evening, the reception of mem- 
bers on profession of their faith in Christ, 
and the first celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per at Wolf Lake. 


We extemporized a session and received 
four new members, Dr. Blackburn consecrat- 
ed the elements, his brother distributed 
them, while I preached and conducted the 
service. 

There were twelve of us, all told, who 
participaied in this commemoration of the 
death of our Lord in the depths of the 
Romish province of Quebec, while a few 
Indians and half-breeds looked on as inter- 
ested spectators. 


On our return trip we turned aside the 
first day at Shepherd and Morse’s lumber 
depot to administer baptism and, later on, 
to visit a family or two on North River. 
Our journey was resumed the next morning. 


During the afternoon we visited the few 
Protestants in Kippewa and in the evening 
held a service in the parlor of the hotel, 
which was fairly well attended. 


Friday and Saturday were devoted to visit- 
ing the families about Temiskaming and 
Lumsden’s Mills and on Sabbath we held a 
communion service in the Recreation Hall at 
the former place and a preaching service in 
the cookery at the latter. 


This completed a two weeks’ mission trip 
in the course of which we visited pastorally 
all the Protestant families in this extensive 
region. 


In former days, as Mr. Young of Wolf Lake 
told us, he and his family had been twelve 
years at a stretch without the visit of a 
minister, now by arrangement of our untir- 
ing District Superintendent, Rev. J. D. 
Byrnes, even the most remote have the op- 
portunity of joining, at least once in 
six weeks during the summer, in the public 
worship of God as conducted by our faith- 
ful missionary and of being visited, at least 
once in a year, by an ordained minister. 


Queen’s Summer School on last page. 
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HOW TO WAGE GOD’S WAR. 


Rev. Dr. MacGillivray, our missionary in 
Shanghai, sends to the Rercorp the follow- 
ing by Rev. W. H. Findlay. 

“The lesson we want to expand a little is 
that this war is teaching us how to wage 
God’s war. 

The turmoil in Europe is a petty, passing 
broil compared with God’s great war—in 
which we Christians are professed soldiers 
-—_for the rescue of our world from the grip 
of evil. Contrast our conduct of the earthly 
campaign and the heavenly,— 

We are eager every morning to know how 
yesterday’s battles on the Continent went, 
have we felt any such zest for news of God’s 
war? 

Retreat on the Continent brought a rush 


of recruits at home, has our decline in mem- 
bership reacted so upon our. religious 


forces? 

When it rains we expect empty benches 
at the prayer meeting, the trenches are full, 
rain or no rain. 

In the campaign of God’s Kingdom men 
claim to pick and choose their job (try 
that with Kitchener!), and will leave the 
firing line if their corns are trodden on, 
or the conflict gets a bit hot. Tens of thou- 
sands, indeed, are not quite sure whether 
they are enlisted or not, and have never 
dreamed of fighting, but only of parade! 

In the earthly campaign all is so direct, 
so definite, so sweeping, so absorbing; the 
stern glare of it makes the heavenly cam- 
paign look dilettante and _ slipshod, little 
more than playing at war. 

There are parents who held back their 
sons from responding to the missionary 
eall, they have had to yield them—at 
greater peril of life—to their country’s call. 

We surrender to Kitchener a hundred 
things—domestic, social, personal, political 
-—that we could not be induced to surren- 
der to Christ. This war is at least teach- 
ing us how war should be made. 


Mark how the war has pushed.its way to 
the front of all life. It has forced itself in 
front of our business, of our amusements, 
our politics, our reading, our families,— 
everything. It has claimed—and not one of 
us has been able to resist its claim—to 
take front place, to be a cardinal factor in 
the whole round of life. That is the place 
that the warfare of Christ’s Kingdom ought 
all the time to have had. 
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CHINESE NEW YEAR IN FORMOSA, 
Then and Now. 


By Rev. DUNCAN MACLEOD, ouR MISSIONARY. 


To the S. S. scholars of St. Paul’s Church, 
Brandon, Rev. Duncan MacLeod, our mis- 
sionary, writes of some features, past and 
present, of the Chinese New Year, which 
comes in February, and he tells them when 
they have read the letter to send it to the 
Record for the young folk who read these 
pages. 

“From time immemorial it has _ been 
customary in China to stay at home on New 
Year’s Day. Few people go out, at least to 
any distance. During this day they remain 
at home, feasting both themselves and the 
spirits of the dead. If they should wander 
out for a long walk they are in terror lest 
they go South or West, whereas the spirits 
meant them to go North or East. 


“Superstitions of this kind, holding them 
in much anxiety and fear, are too many to 
mention here. So you see that New Year’s 
Day has a mixture of joy and fear for 
the Chinese. 


“Tt is, however, a great improvement on 
what it used to be before the Japanese took 
control of the Island. The native preacher 
has just been telling me that before the Jap- 
anese came, none would dare to go out after 
dark on New Year’s evening, if they had any 
money on them, even next door neighbours 
might turn out to be robbers, and would 
blacken their faces lest they should be re- 
cognized and would carry both knives and 
guns. Any one suspected of having money 
would be robbed. 


“Some who had money in their houses 
would stay up all night, and then, in case 
of house-breaking, they might have to go 
into hiding, while the robber came in and 
took away any valuables. One woman, who 
had a bracelet on had her hand cut off at 
the wrist—hbecause the bracelet could not 
be taken off. 


“These dreadful times are gone, because 
Japanese law prevails, but a great many of 
the old customs and _ superstitions still 
linger and the people are unwilling to give 
them up. 

“What is needed is the teaching of the 
Gospel, which we bring to them, to free 
them from their superstition and fear and 
sin. What a grand work it is to bring light 
to those in darkness! Some of your young 
people are wanted for this work.” 


To the Hakkas of Formosa. 


Let me tell of a trip to the mountains. I 
have this year been appointed to the over- 
sight of the preaching stations among the 
Hakkas. 


These people came across from the main- 
land of China, North Canton, about one 
hundred and forty years ago. They are 
really the Highlanders of China, for they love 
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the mountain. For generations they have 
been pressing in on the savage territory, in 
the mountains, in the centre of Formosa, 
where the savage aborigines of Formosa, 
the head-hunters, live, and in consequence 
many of these Hakkas have lost their heads. 
They are nearly all farmers, and grow or- 
anges, bananas, pine apples and other kinds 
of fruit; as also rice, sugar-cane, tea, and 
many kinds of vegetables. 

The chapel which I visited this time is 
far in among the hills. A new one is being 
built. There are only a few families, but 
they are putting forth a strenuous effort to 
build this new chapel. 

After travelling by train and trolley, from 
morning till 3 p.m., I reached the end of the 
line. There were six miles of a mountain 
road before me. Not far away on the moun- 
tain side one of our elders has his home. 
I sent for him and he soon came with his 
little valise ready to take the road. 


We reached the village at seven in the 
evening. It was dark enough to make the 
crossing of the river on narrow planks 
rather dangerous, but we got safely over 
and received a glad welcome from the native 
preacher. 

At 8 p.m. we had service in the new un- 
finished chapel. There were both Christians 
and heathen present, the latter attracted by 
the singing and the bright light of the car- 
bide lamp, which I had brought. 


The Chinese hard mats did not give sound 
sleep. I was kept busy through the night 
easing off, first, one side, then the other; 
but I thought of our soldiers on the field of 
Flanders and was thankful for my comforts. 


Sabbath morning we had quite a number 
of Christians at the service. In the after- 
noon we went back to my friend’s house and 
stayed there over night. His home is nestled 
on the side of a mountain in a banana and 
orange grove, a beautiful place, but the most 
beautiful thing is that Christ has come into 
that home and brought joy and peace there. 
It is a privilege unspeakable to carry this 
light to those in the darkness of heathenism. 


Mr. Moody declared that he had hope 
of the worst man, as long as he would read 
his Bible, feeling sure that he would turn 
to God some day. But, he said, “‘I am full 
of fear for the best man if he neglects his 
Bible. He is almost certain to fall before 
the enemy. Amid these last days’ perils 
there is no safeguard but in the Word of 
God.”’ 

“This Book will keep you from sin, or 
sin will keep you from this Book,’’ wrote 
Moody in the title-page of his Bible. 


Chinese Presbyterians in Fukien province 
take up an annual collection for the evan- 
gelization of the Jews. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF MISSIONARY 
CANDIDATES. 


By Rey. R. P. Mackay, ‘D.D. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


Alow me to try to answer a perplexing 
question frequently asked, viz.:—What are 
the educational qualiiications required in 
candidates for Foreign Mission work? It 
applies to both men and women candidates, 
and I will deal with the latter first. 


Women Missionary Workers. 


1. Whilst there is no uniform standard 
practicable, yet with women, as with men, 
the higher the educational accomplishments 
the better. There is absolutely no intellec- 
tual accomplishment that a missionary will 
not find use for, and no missionary, how- 
ever highly educated, but will soon wish 
she knew more. For that reason, if it were 
possible I would like to see every lady-mis- 
sionary a University graduate. 


2. But, as a University degree in every 
case is not possible, the next best is a 
teachers’ certificate, or its equivalent. That 
has been held up in a general way as a de- 
sirable standard for missionaries whose 
work must be more or less of a pedagogic 
character in whichever department they may 
serve. 


3. But even that has not been rigidly ad- 
hered to. Some young lady-candidates who 
have had nothing more than a common 
school education, have been appointed, and 
have been excellent work. Their consecra- 
tion of life, and devotion to duty, have en- 
abled them to acquire a liberal education 
as the years passed, and they have been 
splendidly useful. 


4. In addition to this educational attain- 
ment,whether it be less or more, it is Ge- 
sirable that some time be spent in the Mis- 
sionary and Deaconess Training Home. In 
addition to the Bible and other studies 
pursued there, it is intended to adjust the 
candidate to the Boards at Home, and to 
the work abroad. 


But above all it is intended to impress the 
supreme importance of spiritual equipment. 
The highest educational attainments alone 
are without avail. It is spiritual work, but 
the Holy Spirit uses the best we can place 
at His service. 


Men Missionary Workers. 


5. To men candidates the same general 
remarks apply, but in the case of men the 
higher educational requirements have been 
more rigidly insisted upon. For many years 
our Board sent out none who were not 
graduates either of a Theological or Medical 
college, or both. Men who are preachers or 
principals of colleges in India or China or 
Japan, ought to have that mental discipline 
and general intelligence that will be able to 
meet difficult situations and command re- 
spent. 
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The growth of Industrial missions and the 
scarcity of men have led to some lowering 
of the standard, but not to any very great 
extent. It is Known that there are some 
men seeking appointments as missionaries 
who do not value education and such as far 
as possible are avoided. They are deemed 


undesirable. 
There are others who have had GCoi- 
lege advantages, but are called short-cut 


men, and they are equally undesirable. It 
may be safely stated, and with emphasis, 
that any man who is either so lazy or so de- 
ficient in common-sense as not to value and 
seek the best education available, is not 
likely to be useful in the foreign field nor 
elsewhere. 


6. But let it be added, as to men, as well 
as to women, that many who have had very 
poor early advantages have, by high pur- 
pose and steady application, become emin- 
ently useful in the foreign field, and that 
does not apply simply to men and women 
of extraordinary gifts. It is true to men of 
ordinary ability, for the power to stay with 
the job is in itself a very great gift. ‘The 
Chinese have a proverb “Not of the man 
that is slow are we afraid, but of the man 
that will quit.” 


7. These remarks make it evident that no 
answer can be given to the question,—How 
long will it take to prepare? ‘That of course 
depends on the point from which the can- 
didate starts. 


A LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 


A new movement of great promise for 
the development of the Indian Church has 
been begun in the country around Delhi 
among the chaudharis—headmen of villages 
inhabited by persons of the same Caste. 


This is a laymen’s movement, which 
attempts to promote Christianity by  en- 
trusting to these chaudharis the _ self-sup- 
port and_ self-propagation of the little 
native churches. 


The headmen go with the preachers and 
teachers to neighboring villages, and give 
their Christian testimony, to which their 
official position gives added weight. They 
undertake to raise the money for the sup- 
port of their preachers, and try to induce 
those in their village to destroy idol shrines 
and receive baptism. 


These headmen seem to feel a personal 
responsibility for the instruction and spi- 
ritual progress of their constituencies, and 
study privately and at conferences. that 
they may teach others. 


At summer schools they discuss oarmful 
customs, such as child-marriage, marriage 
debts, heathen ceremonies at birth, mar- 
riage, and death. They act as arbitrators 
in quarrels, and in many cases the chaud- 
haris of different districts unite to discuss 
wider church interests.—Miss. Review. 
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HOW GOD LED ME 
To the Foreign Mission Field. 


I came to Korea not because I chose to 
come primarily, but because God chose me. 

Many years ago, my father volunteered 
for Africa, but did-not. go.. ‘My mother, 
when she became a Christian, wanted to 
be a missionary but her pastor told her it 
was a foolish girlish notion, so she gave 
it up. 

Years later while gazing up at the 
heavens one winter’s night soon before her 
third child was born, and thinking of her 
own past hopes, my mother dedicated her 
child to God as a missionary. But of that 
I did not know until after my own appoint- 
ment to the mission field. 


In the silent watches of the night time, 
as a child I often lay awake and dreamed 
of the future, God and I together. I knew 
that when I grew up, He would have some 
special work for me to do—but not once 
did I think of missions. 


Often I thought of the great joy that 
would come into my girlhood days, and 
then the sorrow, when, for some reason I 
could not then fathom, I should have to 
give it all up. In my life I had one great 
ambition and from the time I was about 
twelve years old I scarcely ever uttered a 
prayer that I did not make known my great 
longing to God. 


One day I found myself grown up. My 
college days held more of joy and sweet- 
ness than was my share in life I think. 
At a Summer Student Conference early in 
my college life I heard earnest pleas for 
consecration to missionary service. My 
throat was too choked up to sing with the 
others. “I’ll go where you want me to go.” 


I said in my heart, “Lord, I’m willing 
to go if that is where you want me to go, 
but I think you have work for me at home,” 
although I tried to dismiss the matter by 
saying that God would make it plain to 
me if He wanted me for that kind of work, 
yet the matter kept presenting itself. 


When I returned home I asked my mother 
in fear and trembling, what she would 
think if I should be a missionary. She 
only said that while it would make her 
sad yet she would never oppose it, but it 
was a matter I must decide for myself. 


For the next two years I maintained to- 
ward God the polite attitude “I am willing 
to go Lord if you want me to, but I don’t 
think you want me to.” So I continued to 
answer other calls and to follow my own 
ambitions. 


In the meantime God had answered my 
prayers. I looked ahead and saw within 
my reach all that I had asked and more. 
But I heard my Master’s voice saying, 
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“Here is all that you have asked, will you 
choose that or me?” My heart was broken, 
I lost interest in my ambition, and all but 
gave it entirely up. 


One day my chum brother was taken 
terribly and suddenly away from us. I 
learned then that he had hoped some day 
to go to Africa. 


The question weighed heavily on 
heart again. I began to pray, but the more 
I prayed the more misery I felt. The 
heavens seemed turned to brass, my prayers 
seemed to strike the ceiling and fall back; 
God seemed to have disappeared from the 
universe. I had gotten to the point where 
I said in sincerity, “Lord, only make plain 
to me Thy will and I will do it, will give 
up anything or go any place.” 


But without positive assurance that it 
was God’s direct and unmistakable will, I 
was not willing to leave other callings to 
take up a new one. 


During the Summer I asked a minister, 
as a disinterested party, to help me decide 
what God was calling me to do or be. As 
I left him, he said, “I cannot say what you 
ought to do, but I feel that very soon God 
{is going to make known to you His will, 
so plainly, that you will not doubt it.” 


Some way I felt so too, and already my 
heart was lighter. I started home, but, 
contrary to my usual custom, retraced my 
steps and went down town for the evening 
mail. Upon reaching home, my father be- 
ing away, my mother asked me to open 
and look over the mail, which I did. 


One letter was from a missionary in 
India voicing the urgent need of more 
missionaries, and enclosed was a leaflet on 
prayer, which I took to my room and read. 
As I read, the burdens of the past two 
years rolled away and when I finished it 
seemed as though I had always intended 
to be a missionary. It was then just be- 
fore my Senior year and I signed the 
student volunteer card. 


There were many deep and bitter waters 
to pass through during the next two years 
but never did I doubt that God had “chosen 
and ordained me that I should go.” After 
my final appointment I learned for the first 
time that even from the beginning I was 
dedicated to the mission field. 


“Behold, I send an angel before thee, to 


keep thee in the way, and to bring thee 
into the place which I have prepared.*” 


my 


It may be thou dost not love thy neigh- 
bour; it may be thou thinkest only 


how to get from him, how to gain by him. 
How lonely, then, must thou be! how shut 
up in thy poverty-stricken room, with the 
bare walls of thy selfishness and the hard 
couch of thy unsatisfaction—George Mac- 
donald, 


Young People’s Societies 


CHRISTS’ CALL TO YOUNG WOMEN. 


Y. P. S. Topic for 20th June. 
(Led by Three Young Women.) 
(Luke 10 38-42. Catechism, Q. 80.) 


We regret that there is no article on this 
Topic: It is not the fault of the Record. 
The promised article did not come. 

Instead there is given two stories, one of 
young women coming to Christ, the other 
of helping others to him. 


A STORY OF ANSWERED PRAYER. 


An earnest Sunday school teacher was 
much troubled because none of the six mem- 
bers of his Sunday school class had given 
any evidence of more than passing interest 
in his teaching. 

It was specially important that these 
zirls should become Christians, for their 
home surroundings were most unfavorable. 
He felt that their conversion would prob- 
ably mean the ultimate transformation of 
the homes. Then was it not his duty to 
turn the work over to some one whose 
words would have more effect than his? 

However, he decided to retain the class a 
little longer and make further efforts. He 
began to pray for the young people as he 
had never prayed before. He prayed for 
them by name, pleading God’s promise as 
he mentioned each one. 

Then he felt he must have the assistance 
of others. So he wrote the names of the 
girls in the order which had become fa- 
miliar as he prayed for them. A copy of 
this list he gave to each one of the elders 
of the church, with the plea that they would 
add their petitions to his. So from that 
day there were five men praying for the 
six girls. For two months the prayers were 
made. 

In the meantime the anxious teacher 
taught the Sunday school lesson Sunday by 
Sunday with new zeal, asking the Holy 
Spirit to guide him in his work. At fitting 
times he spoke to each of the girls in pri- 
vate, urging them to decide to live for 
Christ. His heart was glad as he saw some 
evidence of response. 

But he hardly dared to hope that the 
answer to his prayers and the prayers of 
his associates was ‘to come so fully and go 
completely as it did. 

He had told the girls of the approaching 
communion service, and had explained about 
the meeting of the pastor and elders to 
talk with those who wished to become mem- 
bers of the church. 

Several assured him that it was their 
purpose to attend the meeting. But his joy 
was boundless when he learned not only 
that every one of the six applied that night 


for admission to the church, but that their 
statement of reasons for taking the step 
was so satisfactory that at once their names 
were entered on the church roll. 

With shining eyes the teacher examined 
the roll. Thankfully he read the names. 
Not one was missing.—Westminster Teacher. 


“TM WATCHING YOU.” 


The story is told of a bookseller in 
Brighton, England, where F. W. Robertson 
exercised so wonderful a ministry, that he 
kept in a back room of his shop a portrait 
of Robertson, and when he was tempted in 
his business to do anything mean or dis- 
honest, he went and looked at the portrait, 
and the evil thing he was tempted to do be- 
came impossible. The character of Robert- 
son represented to the shopkeeper every- 
thing true and noble, and in that presence 
nothing base or unworthy could lift up its 
head. 

Along the same line is the following from 
the “Adult Student.” 

A college student proudly placed a pho- 
tograph of his sister on his study table. 
Across the top of it she had written. “I’m 
watching you. It was a beautiful thought 
because of the relation that existed between 
this brother and sister. 

The student was some years younger 
than his sister, and she took a particular 
pride in his ambition for a college educa- 
tion. In order that he might realize that 
ambition, she quietly dropped out of school 
herself, found work in an office, and with 
her earnings enabled him to complete his 
college course. He was soon elected to a 
mastership in a city high school at a good 
salary, with which he in turn sent her to 
college, defraying all expenses. 

Without this intimacy which existed 
between this brother and sister neither one 
of them could have had a college education. 
And the key to the intimacy was expressed 
in the writing on the photograph: “I’m 
watching you.” 

She was fully as ambitious for her bro- 
ther as he was for himself. She knew 
something of the nature of his temptations 
and struggles and wanted to encourage him 
by telling him in this unique way that his 
success was more dear to her than her own. 

He did not realize till several years later 
the cost of her devotion; but when he did, 
it developed a fine sense of affection in 
him. There is nothing more beautiful in 
all this world than the spirit of co-operation 
between brothers and_ sisters. Between 
them co-operation should be seen at its best. 

Last of all let us remember that the eye 
of God is ever upon us in loving solicitude 
and helpfulness. When tempted to do 
wrong lift the eye of faith to Him. 
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NATIONAL IDEALS 
AND HOW TO PROMOTE THEM. 


Y. P. S. Topic for June 27th. 
By Rev. MAacDoucaALt Hay, B.A., ELoRA. 
(Is 62: 1-7. Catechism 62, 81). 


1. The Highest National Ideal is that 
our Nation Belongs to God. 


We are proud of our national names, 
Canadian, British. But these names can 
only be great in proportion as God is our 
King and Head. 

“The ideal of a covenanted nation was the 
heart of the Hebrew religion, and the life- 
blood of Hebrew history. The Hebrews 
had the unalterable conviction that God 
had entered into a covenant with their race, 
and that they had solemnly bound them- 
selves to be His people and to serve Him. 


“The covenant ideal was at once the conse- 
cration and the inspiration of the people. 
There was the spirit of duty and service 
and self-surrender in it; there was the 
spirit of power and freedom and invincibil- 
ity in it.” (Strachan). 

Compare with this the idea of the “So- 
lemn League and Covenant” in Scotland. 


“Side by side with the intense type of per- 
sonal piety, there was an equally clear per- 
ception of the duty, not of a Church, but 
of a nation, to its God....When our typical 
form of individual piety is taken along 
with the old desire to make the collective 
life of the community subserve the ends of 
righteousness, to make the nation an in- 
strument of doing God’s will on earth, our 
hereditary ideal of religion is the grandest, 
the most catholic, the broadest which any 
Chureh or land has ever endeavoured to 
embody throughout the nineteen Christian 
centuries.” (Principal Millar, of Madras.) 


2. The Nation is God’s for service. 


When God chooses a nation as His 
own, He chooses it not for its sake only, but 
for the sake of the others. It is as when 
God bestows special gifts upon an individual 
and makes him a genius. His gifts are not 
for himself alone. Indeed he soon finds, 
whst nations are slow to learn, that it is 
only as he shares his endowment and uses 
it for his fellowmen that it has any value. 


3. Patrictism Consistent with Interna- 
tionalism. 


A man loves his own children better than 
any others; but that does not mean that he 
must be indifferent to other children. In- 
deed, the feeling of internationalism deep- 
ens nationalism; and the more we respect 
other peoples, the more wisely do we love 
our own land. 

This is because of the idea of Service. We 
believe that we have, in God’s plan, as Can- 
adians, a contribution to make to the world’s 
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welfare, and therefore, while respecting 
other nations and their work, we love our 
own the best. 


4. Some Practical National Ideals. 


(1) The full allegiance of every Canadian 
to Jesus Christ. Involved in this are:— 


. @ The three-fold ideal, the development 
of body, mind, spirit; the destruction 
of vice and impurity, the banishing of 
ignorance and superstition, the develop- 
ment of our immortal part, the soul. 


b. The home-mission, the city-mission, 
the immigrant problem, the drink and 
drug-traffic, the efficiency of the church- 
es and other auxiliary agencies. 


c. The doctrine of Efficiency; the whole 
man for God; to be the best in order 
to do the best; the avoidance of 
WASTE:—time, energy, words, money, 
health, love. 

(2) The cry for social justice. ‘Every 
social problem has as its heart a social 
wrong.” The relations of capital and 
labour, to each other, and of each to the 
Church, to the Government. 


(3) The new internationalism. The place 
of Canada as a nation among others. Our 
interdependence with other peoples. 


5. These Ideals are to be Promoted by 
Individuals. 


The nation consists of individuals. To 
promote any ideal in a nation is to make 
that ideal effective in men and women. 

That was the way Jesus worked. He 
made known some of His profoundest 
truths to the world through individuals.. 
..as in the case of Nicodemus, or the Sa- 
maritan woman at Jacoh’s well. For the 
conversion of the world, He gave a comis- 
sion to eleven men. 

“Once the canker goes to the heart of the 
nation, the individual life begins to decline. 
History is full of the epitaphs of dead 
cities, states and empires. Why? Manhood 
had décayed. 

“Do not think to reform society by exter- 
nal or mechanical changes, but only by per- 


sonal leadership. Behind the power of 

numbers lies the power of personality.” 

(Peabody). 

6. Some Dangerous Places in National 
Ideals. 


(1) There is the danger of accepting the 
standard of the mob; of being swamped in 
the opinions of the crowd; of losing the 
independence of one’s own integrity. 

(2) The danger of substituting the big 
for the great; size for spirituality. 

(3) The danger of lowering the moral 
tone in business and politics; the danger of 
our unexampled prosperity; the danger of 
sudden wealth. 

Young People, Canada’s future depends 
on YOU! 
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MAKING LIFE WORTH WHILE. 
Y. P. S. Topic, 4th July, 1915. 


REv. G. HE. Forses, B.A., NEw Guascow, N:S. 
(Luke 12 : 13-23.) 


“Things that are seen are temporal.” Not 
because they are temporal, but because they 
are seen, Men grasp at them, devote all their 
energies to acquire them and fail to realize 
the life worth while. 


The man of whom Luke tells in this story 
—evidently a younger brother—sees the 
double portion—according to Jewish law—go 
to the eldest son, and, looking upon the fer- 
tile vineyard then in the possession of his 
brother, he becomes filled with envy, jeal- 
ousy, hatred, discontent. 


In this state he comes to Jesus, asks him 
to interfere and use his influence with the 
brother that he may divide the inheritance. 


Jesus sees at once the ignoble thoughts of 
this man’s heart and their withering influ- 
ence, and his swift reply is “Take heed, for 
a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.” 


It is as if He had said—‘“‘Young man, you 
think you are losing a share in the vineyard 
and fields now held by your brother. I say, 
take heed, for that which you stand to lose— 
in your present state of mind—is your soul. 
It will take vastly more than the possession 
of all the fields of earth to satisfy your 
soul’s deepest desires.” 


There was once a man who thought he 
could thus satisfy his soul. His fields were 
fertile and yielded abundantly. The broad 
acres gave joy. His barns were too small. 
He drew plans for bigger ones and in fancy 
saw them stored to the full. 


Living for the things that are seen, for 
the life that perisheth, he missed the life 
worth while. And when the Lord of Life 
stood before him saying, ‘‘This night shall 
thy life be required of thee,” it was suddenly 
revealed to the man himself that he had 
utterly failed. 


Jesus would warn his hearers against the 
false estimate of life. True life—the life 
worth while—does not consist in that which 
is external to man. These are the things 
which are seen. They pass away. 


Jesus in his answer to this young man— 
and in the parable following—draws a vivid 
picture of the distinction between what a 
man has and what a man is. A man’s life 
does not consist in fields and crops, in a 
palatial house and a big bank account. Just 
as surely a man’s life does not consist in 
poverty of worldly goods. 


It is not in possession of earthly riches, 
neither is it in poverty that a man finds 
his true life, though the experience of Christ- 
ian people goes to prove that the fact 
of having worldly abundance is a hindrance 


rather than a help to one in attaining to “a 
man’s life.” 
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To this Jesus refers when he said, “How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom.’ There is always the 
danger of trusting to the riches, and they 
being of the “things that are seen” are 
therefore temporal and can be no abiding 
trust for the soul. 


Poverty on the other hand may cause 
many an anxious hour, but the lack of any 
worldly thing in which to trust often drives 
the soul to trust in the unseen power of 
God; and because of trust in Him the true 
life of the soul is developed. As a man 
trusts in the God who made him he becomes 
in a measure like unto that God. He begins 
to know God. Knowledge of God is life 
eternal. Such life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which a man pos- 
sesseth, but it does consist in the abundance 
of what a man is in his relation to his God. 


This true life does not altogether exclude 
the physical, for life here is indeed worth 
living if only as a stepping stone to greater 
knowledge, and the infinite. riches to be in- 
herited yonder. 


But the life worth while is more than 
physical existance. It is character—what 
a man is before God. The accumulation of 
many possessions made the man in the par- 
able forget for a time what he himself was, 
but he had a rude awakening when suddenly 
he was asked to produce his real life, and 
with a sickening fear he saw himself strip- 
ped of all his much cherished possession. 
Only in knowing God and surrendering to 
God, can the life worth while be attained. 


“In an ancient church, was a great organ, 
on which the people had not yet learned to 
play. One after another tried the instru- 
ment, drew out its stops and wakened some 
of its harmonies; but none of them dreamed 
of the wonderful music that lay hidden 
there. 


“One day came the Master, sat like other 
men before the organ, and began to play; 
and the people below hushed themselves and 
whispered; ‘Is this the organ which we have 
owned so long—this which first sighs and 
weeps and then thrills with passion and 
joy?’ From that day the hope of their wor- 
ship was to reproduce the music which was 
then revealed, and when the best of them 
did his best, they said; This makes us think 
of the Master’s playing.’ 


“Just such an instrument is human life, 
with its complex mechanism, its possible 
discords, its hidden harmonies, and many a 
teacher has drawn from within it something 
of the music which was there. Then one 
day comes the Master. He knows, as 
the Gospel says, what is in man, and bend- 
ing over human life, reveals the music of 
it; and from that day forth, the hope of the 
world has been to reproduce the harmony; 
and when the best of men do their best, we 
say; ‘This makes us think of the Master’s 
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playing’. 


Jung, 1915 


EVANGELICAL SOCIAL SETTLEMENT 
WORK. 
Y. P. S. Topic for llth July. 
HELEN L. Hart, B.A., TORONTO. 
(Luke 10 : 30-37. Q. 84.) 


There are different kinds of Social Settle- 
ments, expressing different points of view; 
but there are two things about every true 
Social Settlement that distinguish it from 
most of the activities we call “charitable” :-— 
It is a SHARING rather than a giving, and 
its benefits are spiritual rather than mate- 
rial; spiritual in that they are an expres- 
sion of the spirit of neighbourliness and 
good-will, and of the love of Christ. 


Except as they express this spirit, they 
are not doing the real work of the Settle- 
ment, for that work is to share with its 
neighbours all of the very best things that 
have come into the hearts and lives of those 
who work in it:—the opportunities for space 
and light; knowledge and training that 
will make easier the daily tasks; courage; 
self-control, and, most of all, the sense of 
God’s love and power in the lives of men 
and women. 

We all need these things; but we who 
have always had them cannot hand them 
over to others as we might a loaf of bread 
or a pound of tea; we must first put them 
into our own lives and then live our lives 
where we can share them with others. 


This is why a settlement is first of all a 
home, where the workers eat and sleep and 
meet their friends and neighbours. They 
do not swoop down upon the community 
from another sphere, in order to change its 
Ways: they are on the ground, twenty-four 
hours in the day, seven days in the week, 
working out through the very heart of the 
neighbourhood. 


This Christopher House, Toronto, for in- 
stance, is an old family residence set down 
at the junction of two little back streets 
swarming with children; and to its hospit- 
able doors all the interests and needs of the 
neighbourhood come flocking. 

As I write, small boys are squabbling over 
a game of marbles, in the corner of the 
front yard; a group of little girls are playing 
jackstones on the stone floor of the porch; 
forty tiny children are lining up in the front 
hall after a forenoon of work and play in 
the sandpile, on the swings and at the tables 
in the sun-room. 


A few moments ago, the door-bell rang, 
and there stood our small neighbour, Sadie 
Abramovitch, come to show “teacher” a mar- 
vellous new pink dress “what mine mutter 
buyed by Eaton’s for the Passover.” 


And before that came two members of 
the “Pioneer’s Fathers’ Club” to be regist- 
ered for ‘“jobs;’—and a mother asking 
“would the nurse please come and look at 
the baby; he’s that fretful to-day;’—and a 
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Jewish woman with a gift of ‘‘matzos’ (the 
unleavened bread of the Passover) as an 
expression of gratitude for the nurse’s last 
visit. 

And so it goes on, from morning till night, 
every day in the week. Last month, 
(March), we received 6,666 of our neighbors 
at the house in one way or another, and that 
was by no means an unusual record for ‘St. 
Christopher. 

Of course we could not handle so many 
unless we planned to have them come to us 
in groups. There are fourteen self-govern- 
ing social clubs in the house for members 
of all ages, from five-year-olds up to grand- 
mothers. And there is the “play school,” 
for little children too small to go to public 
school and too large to stay in bed, the only 
place in the house where their mothers have 
time and space to keep them. 


Sewing and cooking classes, too, gymna- 
sium and athletics, play times and reading 
circles, clinic and milk-station, besides the 
four crowded Children’s Services on Sun- 
day—all these are tucked somehow into our 
limited space every week. 


These are some of the ways we have taken 
to share our lives with our neighbours, but 
they would be worth nothing to anyone if 
our neighbours did not also share their lives 
with us, and, through the House, with each 
other. All pulling together, we are trying 
to put into St. Christopher’s House the best 
things we know about, in the concrete forms 
we all can understand. And for the splendid 
spirit of co-operation and good will that has 
resulted, we have all to thank each other 
and our Heavenly Father. 


Now, perhaps, you can understand what I 
meant by saying that a Settlement is not a 
“Charity” in the ordinary sense of the term. 
It is not a case of one set of people giving 
something that another set receives; it is a 
pooling by all of us of the best we know how 
to share. It is a living, and a sharing of life. 


‘So is it with the Summer Camp work done 
by the Settlement. It consists not simply 
in handing out “fresh air’ to a given num- 
ber of ragged children and worn-out moth- 
ers, and under more intimate conditions 
than are possible in the city. We simply 
invite groups of from sixty to seventy-five 
of our neighbours to spend a week or ten 
days with us at our summer home—they to 
pay as much of the expense as they Can, 
and we to pay aS much as we Can. 


The clean air and nourishing food are a 
blessing to our guests, but they are only the 
beginning of the real work of camp. The 
settlement spirit must be there, and must 
be expressed in every detail of the camp 
routine, or the time and money are to a 
large extent wasted. 

It is a wonderful experience to share in 
the life of such a camp, and the bigness of 
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its opportunity. To create the atmosphere 
of a happy, well-ordered Christian home for 
five or six hundred cramped and hungry 
human lives, for even ten days each, is a 
great privilege and opportunity. 


“Teacher, do we eat agin? Do we eat 
agin settin’ down?” was the anxious query 
of a small Italian boy for several days after 
his arrival at camp. It was his first ex- 
perience of regular, orderly meals in all his 
life, and to him it was incredible that this 
amazing schedule of three meals a day 
should continue. <A crust thrown to him 
from a window after school, an occasional 
copper to spend at the corner grocery, these 
were the only basis of his previous concep- 
tion of meal-time. 


And then, a cot bed, all to yourself, with 
two clean sheets, and the responsibility of 
putting it in order each day—that is a re- 
Velation to many of our guests. And the 
shining white tables, equipped with the same 
rigid economy that rules in their own homes, 
but as carefully set as if with the crystal, 
Silver and linen of the wealthy, served at 
with scrupulous care and courtesy by the 
“teachers” themselves; these things set a 
standard of gracious living that is not soon 
forgotten by the guests. 


The children, as well as their elders, very 
soon realize that ‘“‘Camp is different,’—and 
come to love the difference. ‘‘There’s one 
thing, you can’t say at Camp,” explained six- 
year-old Tom to a visitor—‘‘You can’t say 
‘Tll kill you;’ the teacher says it don’t fit 
in here, and nobody ever says it to you 
here.” 


“The teachers are different” decided a girl 
of sixteen after a week at Camp; “They talks 
so refined, and they never hollers.” Thus 
do the lessons of courtesy and self-control 
and helpfulness do their quiet work in the 
daily contact of Camp life. 


We see this very clearly during the winter 
months, when a favorite subject of conversa- 
tion is “last summer when we went to the 
country.” No smallest detail is forgotten 
in that happy retrospect. Each group has 
its own delights to dwell upon in memory, 
each its own scale of valuations. ‘‘The rock- 
ing-chairs and the hammocks in the old mill, 
down by the lake,’ are what we hear of oft- 
enest from the members of the White Shield 
Mothers’ Club, and their children look at 
them with mingled pity and surprise. To 
mention rocking-chairs in the same breath 
With lakes and berry-patches and picnics! 


But we know what a wonderful thing it 
has been to those tired, brave women, just 
to sit in a rocking-chair in the sweet, clean 
air of God’s out-of-doors, after the years of 
bitter struggle, not only to care for their 
own brood at home but to earn enough in 
the homes of more fortunate women, or by 
cleaning offices, early in the morning and 
late at night, to make the man’s meagre 
wage go round somehow. 
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But the children’s talk is all of the long, 
active days in the sunshine, the bathing 
beach, berry pickings, ball games and cro- 
quet tournaments. Best of all, for young 
and old, boys and girls, the beautiful Sun- 
day of rest, with its quiet walks and talks, 
picture-books under the trees and then the 
simplest service in the mill, with the sweet 
air blowing in from every side and all God’s 
creatures praising Him “in earth, and sky 
and sea.” 


That time and the good-night “sing” 
every night in the mill, or around the dying 
bonfire are the ones we all like best to re- 
member, for then our Camp family came 
closest together, as God’s family. And that 
is the tie that holds us all the year around 
and makes us more than neighbours—re- 
minds us, in all the times of anxiety and 
trouble that come in a neighbourhood and 
in a time like this, that we are all the 
children of one Father, and have His work 
to do. 


Work like that in St. Christopher House, 
Toronto, is done in Chalmer’s House, Mont- 
real; Robertson Memorial Institute, Winni- 
peg; and is just beginning in First Church, 
Vancouver. 

Any reader wishing the joyous privilege 
of sending a poor neighbour child, or weary 
neighbour mother to the Fresh Air Camp, 
can do so by sending $5.00 for the child, 
$6.00 for the mother, which pays for two 
weeks at the Camp, to the Board of Social 
Service, and Evangelism, Confederation life 
Building, Toronto. 


CHRIST AND MOHAMMED. 


In one of the villages in North India, a 
missionary was preaching in a_ bazaar. 
After he had closed, a Mohammedan -gentle- 
man came up, and said, “You must admit 
that we have one thing you have not, and 
it is better than anything you have.” 


The missionary smiled, and said, “I shall 
be pleased to hear what it is.’ The Mo- 
hammedan gentleman said, ‘““When we go to 
our Mecca, we find at least a coffin. But 
when you Christians go to Jerusalem, which 
is your Mecca, you find nothing but an 
empty grave.” 

The missionary replied, ‘“‘That is just the 
difference. Mohammed is dead. Moham- 
med is in his coffin. The founders of all 
these false systems of religion and philoso- 
phy are in their graves. 


But Jesus Christ, whose kingdom is to 
include all nations and kindreds and tribes, 
is not entombed: He is risen. And all 
power in heaven and earth has been given 
unto Him. That is our hope.’—Bishop F. 
W. Warne. 

A missionary who has spent forty years 
in Mexico says that not ten per cent of its 
inhabitants know that the Bible exists. 


JuNE, 1915 


DANIEL. 
Y. P. S. Literary Topic for June. 


By Rev. THURLOW FRASER, D.D. 


The fascinating story of Daniel appeals 
to moderns as well as to ancients. More 
than one writer of recent times has made 
the noble Jewish exile a prominent figure 
in a romantic treatment of Babylon’s glory 
and Babylon’s fall. Instead of trying to dis- 
cuss the presentations of Daniel’s character 
made by several different writers, it has 
seemed better to choose one author and give 
his conception of Daniel and the place occu- 
pied by him in Babylon. The author chosen 
is William Stearns Davis, and the book 
“Belshazzar.” 


The time of the story is the last year of 
the rule of the Chaldees in Babylon. It ends 
with the conquest by the Persians. “lhe 
author reconciles certain discrepancies be- 
tween the account given in the book of 
Daniel and that contained in the recently 
discovered Babylonian libraries and inscrip- 
tions. 


In the book of Daniel Belshazzar is called 
the son of Nebuchadnezzar. In the Baby- 
lonian histories he is the son of Nabonidus. 
The author reconciles these by making 
Balshazzar the son of Nabonidus, but the 
grandson of Nebuchadnezzar, his mother 
being a daughter of that great king. 


The book of Daniel makes Belshazzar king 
of Babylon when it was conquered by the 
Persians. The Babylonian records say that 
Nabonidus was king, but that Belshazzar 
occupied high offices under him. Our author 
represents him as usurping the kingship, 
and confining his father in a mad-house. 


Belshazzar is a typical Oriental monarch 
of the time. He is proud, passionate, brave 
in battle. But he is cruel, blood-thirsty, 
licentious, and so faithless to promises and 
oaths that he is called “The King of ‘Lies.” 


He has just entered into a treaty with 
Cyrus, king of the Medes and Persians. ‘To 
make the treaty more binding Cyrus sends 
his daughter to Babylon to be betrothed to 
Belshazzar. But at the very moment when 
the treaty with Cyrus is signed, Belshazzar 
is negotiating an agreement with Pharaoh 
of Egypt by which they were to unite in 
crushing the rising power of the Medo-Per- 
sian kingdom. 


The chief counsellor and evil genius of 
Belshazzar was Avil-Marduk, high priest of 
Bel-Marduk, chief god of the Babylonians. 


In the midst of this corrupt court, a very 
hot-bed of lies, lust and intrigue, Daniel 
now an old man of seventy or more, lived 
and laboured and performed his duties as 
“rabsaris,’ or civil minister. It was the 
position he had held under Nebuchadnezzar 
and Nabonidus, and Belshazzar, though he 
felt himself condemned by the incorruptible 
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honour of the Jew, did not yet feel himself 
strong enough to depose him. 


But Avil-Marduk and his underlings were 
determined to crush Daniel. The real source 
of their hatred was Daniel’s honesty and 
loyalty to law and good government. But 
they cloaked it under a garb of religion, and 
accused him of being a despiser of the gods 
and a sorcerer. 


On the other hand some of the more hon- 
ourable of the king’s ministers were 
loyal and devoted in their friendship to- 
wards Daniel. Multitudes of the common 
people loved him; while the Jewish exiles 
regarded him as the one bulwark which 
stood between them and destruction. 


The delineation of Daniel’s character is 
striking, and—as a whole—worthy of the 
great subject. The weakest part of the por- 
trayal is in the first chapters. There Daniel 
is seeking safety for his only child, a daugh- 
ter who has come under the baleful 
eye of the king. Breaking all bonds of 
gratitude, all pledges and promises, Belshaz- 
zar is determined to drag her to the royal 
harem. 


In his pleadings for her Daniel falls be- 
low the lofty level of dignity and master- 
fulness we would have expected from the 
Bible account of him. In his helplessness 
when he seeks sanctuary for her in the 
temple of the god Nabu, whose high priest 
is his friend, he is represented as being in- 
ferior in resourcefulness and self-control to 
the heathen pontitt. 


But when dangers thicken, and his 
enemies, including the king, have determ- 
ined upon his death, he shows the quiet 
faith in God, the majestic strength of char- 
acter, which marks the Bible story. FE ace 
to face with his accusers he takes his stand 
upon the law, and the comparison of his re- 
cord with that of those who witness against 
him. 

He is thrust into a subterranean dungeon; 
but sufferings only serve to bring out the 
nobility of his character. The greater the 
darkness around him, the clearer shines his 
faith in God. Visions come to him as of 
old. He realizes that there is no hope for 
Babylon under its present rulers. Belshaz- 
zar and <Avil-Marduk will not repent. God 
will call another to rule over Babylon. That 
other is Cyrus the Persian, who, like the 
Jews, worshipped one God, only under the 
name of Ahura-Mazda, instead of Jehovah. 
Daniel shakes off the dream of loyalty to 
such a king as Belshazzar, and sends a mess- 
age to Cyrus to come and conquer Babylon 
and set God’s people free. 


He is captured in the act of escaping with 
the Persian prince Darius. The prince 
makes good his escape, but Daniel is drag- 
ged before Belshazzar. To the king’s fierce 
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charge of treason, Daniel replies as haught- 
ily, “As you have kept faith to me and mine, 
so have I to you, O king!” When the king 
threatens instant death, Daniel defies him: 
—“There shall come a time when I, whom 
all your wrath cannot destroy, shall stand 
again before you, and shall declare to you 
the mandate of Jehovah, and when you and 
with you all the world shall know that 
whom He wills He saves, whom He wills He 
lays low, and whoso blasphemes Him He re- 
wards utterly; that all may fear the Lord 
God of Israel, before whom Bel-Marduk is 
less than the small grains of the threshing- 
floor.” 


The closing scene is that of the great 
feast. The Persians who have been besieg- 
ing Babylon, have suffered a defeat in a 
sortie from the city. Apparently despairing 
of ever surmounting those matchless ram- 
parts, they fall back from before the walls. 


The Babylonians, instead of pursuing and 
making sure, indulge in a perfect baccha- 
nalia of drunkenness and revelry. Belshaz- 
zar brings forth the daughter of Cyrus be- 
fore the multitude. He proclaims that this 
is his marriage feast. But at the same time 
he insults his Persian bride by publicly 
taking Ruth, the daughter of Daniel, by 
force to be an inmate of his harem. 

Avil-Marduk is by his side inciting him 
to fresh acts of drunken folly. At his sug- 
gestion the sacred vessels of the religions 
of various lands are brought forth, and the 
king drinks from them, and reviles their 
gods. But when he lifts one of the goblets 
from the temple at Jerusalem to his lips, 
the fateful hand appears writing its fiery 
message across the wall. 


When all others have failed, Daniel is 
once more brought out of his dungeon to 
interpret it. When he does so, the king 
fulfils his promise of making him third 
ruler of the kingdom. But consistently with 
his character he vows that if the mid-night 
passes. and Daniel’s word be not fulfilled, 
the Jew must die. At the midnight hour he 
rises triumphant, scoffs at Jehovah and 
orders that Daniel be instantly beheaded. 


He is too late. Over the noise of the re- 
velry in the banquet hall is heard another 
sound. It is the thunder of Persian and 
Median cavalry through the streets. While 
the Babylonians were drinking themselves 
into sottish imbecility, the Aryans had re- 
turned, and through opened gates and over 
drunken guards had poured to the conquest 
of Babylon. 

Belshazzar, true to his character, fights 
till his guards are all slain, and then slays 
himself rather than fall into the hands of 
the Persians. Daniel, calm through it all, 
remains to greet the conquerors and to give 
to them a service of which the Babylonian 
king was not worthy. 
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ANSWERS THAT SURPRISED. 


A missionary in China, from the Pres- 
byterian ‘Church,. U.S. (South) in Eng. 
writes home of answers given to some ques- 
tions at Sutsien, which show ignorance and 
need of help better than pages of descrip- 
tion could do. 

What have you done for this abscess?—I 
ate several scorpions, one of them alive. 

Your boy has enlarged spleen, but why 
can’t he walk?—We blistered both of his 
knees, as they are the root of the spleen. 


What is the matter with your throat?—l 
swallowed a whole egg with a needle in it, 
because the witch told me I would have a 
son if I did. 

Why can not that teacher of the primary 
schools control his temper?—It is very diffi- 
cult. A teacher needs two stomachs, one 
to digest his food, the other to hold his 
angry breath. 

What kind of medicine do you want?— 
Medicine for the “devil's disease.’ (Some- 
times they merely hold up two or three 
fingers, which means malaria.) 


What are you doing in town?—I came to 
worship my ancestors. 

Have you no money to pay for your medi- 
cine?—No; it was cloudy to-day, so I did 
not bring money. 

Have you chicken for dinner?—No; it 
rained, so I could not buy a chicken. 

How did this girl get such a terrible 
burn?—She was sent to her _ betrothed’s 
home. He died. His mother blamed her, 
and deliberately burned her. 

What is that beggar singing at the front 
door?—The Buddhist chant for the dead. He 
hopes the superstitious inmates will give 
him something so that he will leave. 


Who is in your inner room?—A woman 
prisoner, chained to the wall. I watch her 
here rather than in the jail. 

You say your home is in another part of 
the country? How long have you _ been 
here?—Five hundred years. 

Who is that crying in front of the coffin? 
—The chief heir. He broke that old crock 
with burning paper in it, which shows it. 

Why are those men and children and 
soldiers collected at the compound door?— 
One of the missionary children is playing 
inside. 

Why does she not acknowledge her fault, 
and ask forgiveness?—She said she would 
rather go to the eighteenth layer of hell than 
“lose her face.” 


Many a cottage patriarch, with no other 
medium than his mother tongue, becomes a _ 
greater proficient in the wisdom and doctrine 
of the Bible than the most accomplished lin- 
guist or grammarian.—Dr. Chalmers. 


Life and Work 
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MRS. BROWN’S “CHANGE AND 
REST.” 


By Mk&s. Netuie L. McCLuneG, CALGARY. 


On March 17th, 1915, there passed away 
Jane, beloved wife of John Brown, aged 
thirty-one years. She leaves a husband and 
seven small children to mourn her loss. 

“Thy will be done.” 


“T don’t know what I'll do,” he said— 
And a big tear splashed on his sunburnt 
hand— ae 
“iWere’s Spring upon us, My wife is dead, 
And look at the Summer's work I’ve plan- 
ned! 
I’ve bought more land, there are men to 
feed, 
And hired girls are a careless breed, 
They smash your dishes and waste your 
stuff, ty 
And never think they’re gettin’ enough, 
And they always boil the tea! 
It wasn’t like my Jane to quit, 
She’s always been so full of grit, 3 
At least without sayin’ a word to me. 


“Then she wasn’t ailing?” the minister said, 

He had come when he heard Mrs. Brown was 
dead, 

To try and comfort the ones bereft. 

“QO! She grumbled some as women will, 

But she never cost me a doctor’s bill; 

Ain’t this an awful way to be left?” 

She was a dandy, was my Jane, 

Strong as a horse and never complain, 

Il’ll never get her like again. 

Often when I had gone to bed 

She'd stay up to thump out loaves of bread. 

And when I got up, her work of the night 

Was there, a bunch of them, brown and light, 

I tell you it was a splendid sight!” 

“IT suppose you often told her so,” 

The minister said.—‘‘Well I don’t know, 

J never was one to make a show; 

But tho’ I never said so straight 

I guess she knew I liked her gait.” 


“I suppose she had help?” the minister said, 
As he looked at the work-worn hands of the 
dead, 


“The house is large and the children small, 
One pair of hands could not do it all.” 
“We tried a girl for two or three days, 
But I couldn’t stand her dirty ways. 

Jane was patient, and thought she’d learn 
But she broke far more than she could earn. 
Of course we always had Miss Frame 

Out here for a week when the children came, 
And I tell you _I hated to pay, for a week, 
A dollar a day to that old freak. 

The house was in one continual row, 

O! I know well what I’m in for now.” 


“I suppose you always told your wife 

That she was the joy and pride of your life, 

That home wasn’t home without her face, 

And how much you missed her from her 
place?” 

“Well, maybe I didn’t say so straight, 

But I said things was in an awful state, 

And I was tired of cold boiled tea, 

And Miss Frame couldn’t quit too soon for 
me. 

I told her my mother was never in bed, 

Two days in her life, till she lay there dead— 

I’ve often and often heard that told— 

She died when I was two days old.” 


“A splendid helpmate to you was given. 
You have children too?” “Yes, six or seven, 
The youngest of them has not been strong, 
We never knew just what was wrong. 

See here are the kids;” and in two short 

rows, 

Six children sat in their Sunday clothes. 

Kind faced women were busy there, 

Bestowing upon them unwonted care, 

But the sad old wonder was in their eyes 

Which only comes when a mother dies. 

The littlest one with the withered hand, 

Nobody thought he could understand; 

But he gathered up the air of gloom, 

And his voice rang out in that quiet room; 

If ever a baby spoke despair, 

That little one cried—“It is not fair!” 
“Come out awhile,” the father said, 
“That kid’s sharp voice goes through my 

head.” 


Outside was a day of sparkling sun, 
Which warns old Winter his days are done— 
The cattle fed at the oat straw stacks, 
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Enjoying the sunshine on their backs; 
And fat pigs did long tunnelling stunts, 
Filling the air with contented grunts; 

A young colt frolicked beside the mare, 
That lazily yawned in the soft Spring air, 
As she nosed it about with motherly care; 
While hens and roosters cackled and crew, 
And openly gossiped of prospects too. 


“You have lots of machines’—the preacher 
said,. 

Looking around at the rakes and drills 

Which had overfiowed from the big red shed; 

“You've paid some big machinery bills!” 

Machines were there, blue, green, and red— 

A threshing machine with a canvas head! 

While broken ones were weathered and grey, 

As if they'd lain there many a day. 

“We have to have them,” said Mr. Brown, 

“No matter what we have to pay; 

The seasons are short, and it’s up to us 

To make the most of every day. 

These things cannot be borrowed or lent, 

So it’s foolish to scrimp for the sake of a 
cent. 

But of course, a man must use his sense, 

People try to do you every day. 

It isn’t more than a month ago 

A fellow came all around this way, 

And he was surely a smooth tongued gink, 

And was bound he would sell me a kitchen 
sink! 

Jane would have taken it on the jump, 

For she’s always wanted a kitchen pump, 

But I showed her ’twould give us no return, 

And told her I hadn’t no money to burn.” 


—Then the neighbours came and they laid 
her away, 
And they blamed the Lord, in the same old 


way; 
And they wondered how, if God is good, 


He could take her away from her little brood. 

But looking down on that tired face, 

The minister knew what had taken place; 

The Great Physician—from the skies 

Had looked on her with his kindly eyes, 

And prescribed the cure He thought the 
best; 

“For Mrs. Brown a Change and Rest.” 

Then he did as the country doctors do, 

Not only wrote, but filled it too; 

So the minister blushed as he read the word 

“Inasmuch as it hath pleased the Lord;” 

And all the way home, the gray bird’s song 
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Piped out, “It’s wrong! 
wrong! 


it’s wrong! it’s 


Mrs. Brown passed out on Saint Patrick’s 
Day; 

Mr. Brown dried his eyes by the end of May, 

He painted his buckboard, and looked abroad 

And decided he’d try Bud Thompson’s Maud. 

For Maud was willing and big and strong, 

And he tho’t she’d be able to get along. 

So he went to Maud and he laid his case, 

And told her he thought she’d a lovely face, 

He had always liked her quick, bright ways, 

He believed he’d marry her some of these 
days. 

Did she think she’d like to be his wife?— 

But Maud replied—‘‘Not on your life! 

Of endless work I’m afraid I’d tire, 

For an early grave I’ve no desire. 

You've had great success in working land, 

Now at housework, why not try your hand? 

When you've worked at that a month or two 

You'll learn the truth your poor wife knew; 

Your work has been done by gas and steam, 

By man and tool and four-horses team; 

Your yard looks like a machinery shower, 

But your house all ran on woman power, 

And one day of course the power gave out, 

And that is how it comes about 

That you must fill that woman’s place. 

And you think I have a lovely face! 

And you’d like it well if I would come 

And pitch right in and make things hum! 

But I am wise—and so decline. 

You’re very kind, but—‘not for mine 


a7) 
. 


John Brown drove slowly down the lane, 
And wished he hadn’t lost poor Jane. 


PAUL’S “EPILEPTIC FIT.” 


Dr. Joseph Parker was once preaching on 
Saul’s conversion. “And they say in Ger- 
many,” said the Doctor, “this is the result 
of an epileptic fit. 

Let us look at Saul before he went into 
the fit, snorting blasphemy and persecution. 

Together we will look at him in the fit. 
“And behold, he prayeth.” 

‘And now look at him when he has come 
out of the fit: saint, hero, missionary, mar- 


iyi 
Throwing up his hands, he shouted, “Fly 


on, Thou mighty Epilepsy!”—Alliance Week- 
ly. 


June, 1915 


A MINISTER AND HIS WIFE. 
As Seen by a Minister’s Son. 


We had settled down for a happy even- 
ing. Mother had said that, so far as she 
could remember, it was the first evening for 
three months for which father had had no 
engagement. He had saved up this evening 
with the secretive anticipation of a small 
boy planning a sweet truancy. 


We were just comfortably settled when 
the telephone rang—and he went. 


We watched him disappear through the 
study door with the sickening dread of those 
who see a loved one passing out of their 
lives and are powerless to lift a hand to 
help. 

We heard his rich, fine voice in cordial 
greeting; we listened to his useless protest 
and his final acquiescence; and then he came 
back to us with that patient, half-apologetic 
smile against which all argument is futile. 


“Tt is Mrs. Gilchrist,” he said. “Her boy 
is sick; she wants very much to have me 
come over a moment. Just a moment’—— 


At ten-thirty we went to bed. It hadn’t 
been a very good evening, after all; some 
way, the life went out of it when he left. 
And some time after eleven we heard the 
front door open to let him in. 


It is a pleasant superstition entertained 
by many men in religious and social service 
work that, had they engaged to _ serve 
Mammon instead of the Lord, they would 
unquestionably have become very rich. 

But in my father’s case there is no par- 
ticle of doubt. He had completed his law 
training with high honors, and was already 
engaged in the successiul practice of his 
profession as counselor for an enterprising 
group of young men who were developing 
some oil properties. The company was form- 
ed and stock allotted to the various mem- 
bers of the group, my father receiving his 
share for the legal service rendered, when 
there came to him the call to the ministry. 
He answered. 

The little money which the stock was 
then worth went into his theological train- 
ing and to finance mother and Jim and me. 

And when the three years of training 
were over—years in which he had walked 
ten miles on every Sunday to preach to the 
little congregation that gave him eight dol- 
lars each week and their unfaltering love— 
he moved with us into the comparative afflu- 
ence of a village parish at tweive hundred 
dollars a year. 

And his share of the stock that he had 
surrendered in the service of the Lord was 
worth at that time a hundred thousand dol- 
lars! I never heard him refer to that but 
once. It was on a day some ten years later, 
when he looked up for a moment from his 
desk to tell mother that at last we were en- 
tirely out of debt. 
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“We might have been much richer if we 
hadn’t served the Lord,’ he laughed; and 
she laughed, too, and patted his head. 


She had washed and scrubbed and ironed 
for us, and cut our hair, through all the 
years of that country ministry. And I re- 
member the thrill of the day when she 
brought out a pair of real pants that she had 
cut out of father’s old black pulpit suit, and 
told me that they were for me. Looking 
back on those days, I have puzzled myseif 
to figure how in the world she managed it. 


It isn’t as though there had been only the 
six children and father and herseif. But I 
cannot remember a time when there were 
not others, nearer or tarther away, more or 
less dependent upon our home, to be helped 


with food and clothes. 

It was part ot my father’s business. If 
he or mother ever complained about it, I 
never heard them. They were the servants 
of the Lord, blessed with his bounty to the 
extent of their salary. It was theirs to ex- 
pend in his work, to be used up to the last 
cent in his service. 


For twenty years now they have lived in 
a Middle Western city. It was a raw village 
when they went there, and little by little 
and day by day they have recreated it into 
something like their own generous image. 


From the railway station to the last re- 
sidence, and trom the watertower to the 
soldiers’ monument, there is hardly a street 
or an institution or even a home that does 
not bear somewhere my tather’s finger- 
marks, 


The railway tracks that bring you into 
the city are elevated. My father did that 
in a ringing sermon after the train had 
killed the Chester boy. 


The first corner store is a grocery. The 
proprietor’s hair is a little gray now, and 
he drives an automobile. But twenty years 
ago, when the hard times were on him and 
he was struggling to establish himself, it 
was my father’s word of suggestion, dropped 
to a parishioner here and there on his round 
of pastoral calls, that saved the day. 


The Joneses live in the first big house 
on the principal residence street. My father 
has married each of the children, and one 
of them, through his influence, is a medical 
missionary, the only healing agent among a 
couple of hundred thousand Chinese. 

The city park opposite their house would 
have been covered with apartment buildings 
but for my father, who agitated from the 
pu:pit and through the newspapers until the 
city at length voted bonds to buy the whole 
tract; and the taxpayers who criticised him 
most for inducing the city to increase its 
debt are the ones who point to the park with 
greatest pride now that the city has grown 
up to it. 

There are four little churches in the new- 
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er, poorer sections of the city, the only com- 
munity influence in these little settlements 
of newcommers. My father built those, in- 
ducing his own members to reach down into 
their pockets for each one. There is no 
telling how often they might have increased 
his salary had he not kept them poor in 
good causes such as these. 

Twenty-five thousand people have moved 
into the city since we came. And if you 
were to number those whose lives he has 
touched in their days of happiness or their 
nights of pain, who have cast their burdens 
upon him, or in whose souls he has created 
a new vision by casting on them the burden 
of some good enterprise, you would not miss 
many names in the city directory. 

Not one out of every hundred Knows that 
he has touched the other ninety-nine, for to 
each one his ministration seems a little 
special bit of godliness which he has step- 
ped aside to bestow. 

But I know this: when he is gone, the 
four cities where he has had his churches 
will almost close their doors tor a day. Ten 
thousand men and women with whom he 
has laughed or wept, whom he has baptized 
or married, or cheered or comforted, will 
write letters to my mother and tell their 
children that a good man has gone. 


Living close beside him even as I have, 
knowing his affairs and handling his check 
book and reading his mail, I yet have littie 
notion of how far the circle of that grief 
may spread. That it will touch China and 
India and Japan and Turkey and the remote 
corners of this country I know. But a life 
that for fifty years has sweetened other lives 
many times a day—who can see to its real 
horizon? 

When I think thus of his influence, I am 
half inclined to believe that my boyish es- 
timate of my father as I looked up at him 
from that dingy pastor’s pew was very near- 
ly -correct. 

It is one thing to have contact with lives 
as I have it in business, but quite another 
thing to reach one’s hand down into the 
soul of a man, to reshape a life, as he every 
day has done. 

If the lives that he has recreated pass 
their influence down through the ages, l 
sometimes wonder whether, after all, there 
will be any of his generation who. will 
achieve a more tremendous immortality; 
whether, a thousand years from now, there 
will be any spiritual progeny more numer- 
ous or useful than his. 

My job, and most of the good-paying jobs 
that are held by friends of mine, could be 
abolished without greatly disturbing the 
general scheme of things. A good many 
other men are doing work just like ours, 
and some one would have been found for 
our places had we never been born. But 
no one could quite have taken his place in 
the world.—The Outlook. 
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CHRIST AT THE DOOR. 


A man was having a talk with his little 
son one Sunday when they were looking at 
the pictures in an illustrated Bible. Amongst 
them was a reproduction of Holman Hunt’s 

The Light of the World’—that picture of 
Christ standing outside the closed door of 
a house. The hinges were rusty, the portals 
were overgrown with weeds and ivy, and 
the Suppliant Whose hand knocked seemed 
to get no response. 

The father told the little boy the story it 
portrayed—of Christ standing there and 
knocking, seeking admission. 

After some thought the little boy said, 
“Father, did He get in?” 

“No; Isdon't think)» He-did son” 

“Why didn’t He get in?” 

“I don’t know why. But I am sure He 
didn’t.” 

“Was it because they did not hear Him 
knock?” 

“I don’t know, boy. I don’t see quite how 
they could help hearing Him.” 

The little fellow thought for a while, and 
then said: ‘“O father, 1 think | know! They 
must have been living in the celiar. That’s 
why they didn’t hear Him!” 

We smile at the child’s explanation; but 
as we think about it we stop smiiing, tor 
we recognize the truth of it. 

Yes! That is why a great many people 
never hear the voice ot Jesus. ‘They are 
living in the cellar, in the iowest things of 
liie—tor self-gratification, pieasure, sport, 
money-getting and money-spending and the 
like! 

Oh, let us all make quite sure of this, that 
we are not living down in the cellar, or away 
at the back of the house, lest when Jesus 
comes to us Saying, “Where is My guest- 
chamber?’ we are unable to recognize His 
vo.ce.—Sel. 


THE TRUE AIM OF PREACHING. 


A judge gave this word of counsel to a 
young miunisier: “You are just commencing 
your ministry. Allow me to suggest that in 
each sermon you aim ior one oi two things 
—either to win a soul or to build up believ- 
ers.” 

It is sad to hear a sermon preached be- 
cause it “must be done” or “is expected,” or 
to “please the people” or to “‘win applause,” 
or for any other purpose whatsoever save to 
win souls or to build up believers. 


Three things make a Christian—repent- 
ance towards God, faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ and sincere and universal obedience. 
Mind these three things and the grace of 
God shall be with you.—John Mason. 
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WHAT REPENTANCE IS. 
By Gipsy SMITH. 


Repentance is not conviction; you can be 
convicted without repentance. It is one 
thing to be called at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and another thing to get up. It is one 
thing to be awake, and another thing to 
arise. It is one thing to see your duty, and 
another thing to face it and do it like a 
man. It is one thing to have light, and 
another thing to have life. God took the 
trouble to awaken you, to convince you, and, 
had you submitted; had you paid attention, 
you would have been a Christian. But you 
killed, you stifled, you resisted, you fought 
against it; you said ‘No,’ you rolled over 
and went to sleep again. 


Listen! In Bible language repentance is 
turning from sin to God, from sin to God. 
That is repentance— “from,” “to.” It is 
putting your hand on your heart and get- 
ting hold of the thing that has been your 
curse, and dragging it out, and saying: 
“There, Lord Jesus, that is it, and I will die 
before I will commit it again. I will turn 
from it now and forever.” That is repent- 
ance. 


PRAYER THE BREATH OF LIFE. 


If we do not get breath it matters very 
little what else we get. Food, warmth, 
sleep are of no avail if we cannot breathe. 
So ithe entering into the presence of God 
and communing with Him is the renewal 
of our spiritual atmosphere. 


The diver has to go down to work in the 
depths under the sea. The water is the 
breath of the fish, but it is death to him. The 
condition of his life is that the air of this 
upper wor:d be pumped down to him. Then 
he goes down without fear, careful before- 
hand to see that all is right with the atmos- 
phere above him, and careful, however, deep 
he goes or however busy he is, to keep the 
communication open with that upper world 
to which he belongs. 

He is not always thinking about his 
breathing, but he cannot do without it for 
a moment, and he knows better than to 
suffer any trifling with the apparatus that 
secures his safety. 


So are we in this woritd; the atmosphere 
is too dense for our new life. And yet our 
duty lies down here. Well, fear not, go 
down; only, first of all, be sure about the 
communication with that higher life to 
which we belong. If that be broken off or 
neglected we die. 

Nothing can take the place of this quiet 
walking with God. It were a mad folly to 
try to live without sleep or food; but what 
of the man who tries to live without breath? 
That is what you are doing if you suffer 
prayer to dry up into a mere set of phrases 
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which are repeated without any thought or 
heart. 


Prayer is more than a kneeling and asking 
something from God—much more. What we 
need is to get into the presence of God. We 
want the hallowing touch of God’s own hand 
and the light of His countenance. Tarrying 
in His presence we must have the breath of 
God breathed into us again, renewing the 
life whiich He created at the first. This is 
the first, the great need of the life of holi- 
ness.—Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 


SOME PARADOXES OF RELIGION. 
SELF-SUPPRESSION AND SELF-EXPRESSION. 


Throughout history there persistently ap- 
pear two sharply opposed modes of life, both 
claiming justification and recognition. On 
the one side we count the Epicurean, the 
feudal bishop, the Cavalier, and the “liberal” 
Christian of to-day. On the other side we 
recognize the ancient Stoic, the medieval 
hermit, the Renaissance Puritan, and the 
modern religious crank. 

To-day, there is little danger of our fol- 
lowing in the ways of the hermits or the 
Puritans. We depreciate asceticism and 
abhor narrowness, and we preach and prac- 
tice the full life, and exalt liberality. We 
no longer conceive of the body and spirit as 
being at war with one another, but teach 
the unity of body, mind and spirit. We 
preach the gospel of the whole man rather 
than the gospel of the spirit alone. We be- 
lieve the Christian’s duty is not to run away 
from the world, but to exert a wholesome 
influence in the world. 

The asceticism of the monks and Puri- 
tans was too widespread, too persistent, too 
earnest a thing to be branded as merely a 
colossal error. It was a noble, if mistaken, 
attempt to realize a great eternal ideal, the 
ideal of consecration and purification. 

No character is complete which has not 
a strain of asceticism. The expression of 
our best selves implies the repression of our 
lower selves. For the sake of self-discipline 
and for the sake of our influv.ice, self-denial 
is demanded. We are bound to remain in 
the world, but we are not bound to remain 
of the world. Paul, the all-round man, both 
taught and exemplified that not all things 
which were lawful for the Christian were 
expedient. 

Even those who are not professed Christ- 
ians demand that we should show ourselves 
different, and unless we do they have little 
respect for our religion. The Christian 
worker who tries to influence men by liter- 
ally becoming ‘all things to all men,” usu- 
ally ends by not being anything in parti- 
cular to anyone in particular. Self-develop- 
ment and personal influence alike demand 
that Christian liberty shall still be season- 
ed with asceticism.—Harold S. Patton. 
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SOME FORMS OF TEMPERANCE. 
By AMos R. WELLS, LitT.D., LL.D. 


Temperance is an all-pervasive quality. 
We err greatly when in our thinking we 
confine it to strong drink. Temperance 
must reach out into all departments of life, 
or it is not temperance. A man’s. will 
power is a unit, and if it is weak at one 
point it is as sure to break down as if it 
were weak at many points. 

This will power is the weapon with which 
temperance battles are fought. Back of the 
weapon, of course, must be the power of the 
Holy Spirit; but the weapon itself must be 
staunch throughout. 

And so any intemperance in a life should 
be a matter of the gravest concern. It may 
be a little intemperance and it may never 
lead to great intemperance, but the weak- 
ness is there, and the soul is not safe. No 
one can tell when it may break down, or 
how tragically. 

Intemperance has many crafty forms. It 
uses many wiles to gain control of lives. 
We need to employ constant watchfulness 
against it. It is worth while to consider 
some of the common ways in which it gains 
entrance to a man’s heart. 


Most of us are more likely to be intem- 
perate in our eating than in our drinking. 
Overeating poisons the system with waste 


matter which is ever accumulating. It 
breaks down the health in almost’ every 
conceivable way. It is nearly impossible 


for a glutton to be a man of high spiritual 
attainments. And this intemperance, like 
alcoholic intemperance, is cumulative; the 
longer one yields to gluttony, the more glut- 
tonous one becomes. 

Some are sleep drunkards. Whether 
they go to bed in season or not, they do 
not rise in season. They are slumber-sel- 
fish, ready to put others to no end of in- 
convenience, provided they may indulge 
themselves for another hour in bed. They 
are slumber-poor—poor in time, poor in 
money, poor in intellect, poor in character. 
They lose half of their lives between the 
sheets. If this is not an intemperance, 
nothing is. 


Another form of intemperance relates to 
amusements. Recreation is a_ necessity, 
but some carry it so far that it becomes a 
discreation, wearing out instead of restor- 
ing. When that happens, they are play 
drunkards. 

There are some—not many, however—who 
are work drunkards. This variety of in- 
temperance is little harmful compared with 
the play intemperance, but it is liable to 
make a man cold, hard and selfish. This 
being so, it is surely an intemperance to be 
feared. 

Many are intemperate in their reading. 
This is sometimes akin to the work drunk- 
enness and sometimes it springs from the 
play drunkenness, but usually the books 
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and periodicals read are worthless, and 
overreading is then a form of amusement 
intemperance. 

Reading is a fine phase of recreation, 
when it is really recreation and not a dis- 
sSipation; but there is no virtue in a book 
merely because it is a book, and there are 
many books and magazines whose readers 
would better never know how to read. 


With the cheapness of many kinds of 
cloth, jewelry, ribbons, and other kinds of 
adornment has risen a deplorable intemper- 
ance in dress. Overdressing has become 
the rule rather than the exception. Fashion 
is responsible for an enormous waste of 
money, time and thought. Vanity has in- 
creased sadly. The styles are often extreme- 
ly immodest. Some of the worst resuits 
of intemperance flow from this form of it 
to which women are so addicted. 


Intemperance in speech is more common 
now than it probably ever was before. Ex- 
aggeration, slang, frivolous talk, free talk, 
profanity, are to be heard on every hand. 
Novels are full of this vice and sin. Per- 
sons otherwise of refinement indulge in it. 
The intemperance grows worse every year. 


Money drunkenness has greatly increased 
of recent decades, with the growth of large 
cities, with the multiplication of immense 
fortunes, and with the increased display of 
riches in public. The fruit of this increas- 
ing money intoxication is discontent, envy, 
covetousness, dishonesty,s theft, often the 
prison, sometimes suicide. 

The pursuit of fame becomes an intoxi- 
cation to many. They are ready to barter 
for it their honor, their health, their 
friends and loved ones, even their eternity. 
The pursuit of it takes entire possession 
of them. 


To all these forms of intemperance add 
the worst of all, the familiar intemperance 
in strong drink, and you have a terrible 
array of evil. No one is safe against it 
except under the protection of the Almighty. 
Philosophy cannot save one from it. 
Friends cannot ward off its attacks. The 
strongest will, unaided, cannot drive it 
away. Looked at in this light, intemper- 
ance is a menace to every life. 

Therefore it behooves everyone to drill 
himself in temperance. Let each man con- 
sider to what kind of intemperance he is 
most liable. Let him not offset his temper- 
ance in other matters where temperance is 
easy, against his intemperance in this 
matter where temperance is difficult. It is 
here, and not where no struggle is required, 
that temperance would count for character. 
It is here that his battle must be fought. 


Daily drill yourself in temperance. Play 
in moderation, ceasing amusement when 
you are refreshed. Work in moderation, 
stopping work when a reasonable amount 
has been accomplished. Eat carefully and 
slowly, of simple food, bringing each meal 
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to an end when the natural, unstimulated 
appetite has been satisfied. Begin and end 
your sleep when nature tells you to, nei- 
ther turning night into day nor day into 
night. Read books that will feed your 
mind, and never admit to your book ac- 
quaintance what degrades or is trivial. So 
speak that you would be willing all men 
should hear you. wWUress simply, modestly, 
as you would dress if Christ were coming 
to visit you. Seek money for the good you 
can do with it and net for mere selfish en- 
joyment. Care chiefly for your reputation 
with God, and seek not honor from men.— 
In the Westminster Teacher. 


THE COVERED PICTURE. 


In the beautiful mosque of St. Sophia, as 
it originally belonged to the Christians, 
there was painted on the wall a large pic- 
ture of the Christ. 

When the Turks captured Constantinople, 
they attempted to rid themselves of the 
picture by covering it with a wash, but 
there is something in the coloring beneath 
that refuses to absorb the outward layer, 
and the latter gradually cracks and peels 
off. 

The Turks themselves have a prophecy 
that when the face of the Christ shall fully 
reappear, the power of the Ottoman Empire 
will be broken. 

The old prediction embodies a truth that 
is always and everywhere the same: Where 
Christ fully appears falsehood and unbelief 
must depart. A life calling itself Christian 
may carry for years but a blurred and half- 
hidden likeness of the Lord; imperfections 
and failures cover it from the sight of men. 
But when once the soul catches a clear 
vision of him the outward life changes and 
comes under a new dominion. It is not 
possible to look daily into the face of the 
Master and yet be ruled by the old forces 
of sin. A revelation of him shall transform 
the world.—Adult Bible Class. 


THE INNER LIGHT. 


“James, where did this 
come from?” 

“A strange young man gave it to me, 
father, telling me to hand it to you when you 
came home. That is all I know about it,” 
the little son replied. 

Mr. Duncan unwrapped the book and read 
the words, “How the Inner Light Failed” 
(Hillis). He smiled, rather sadly, as he 
read the words, “Inner Light.” 

“IT once believed in such things,’ he 
thought, “but that was long ago.” 

He opened the booklet and read “Compli- 
ments of the Men’s Organized Bible Class 


little package 


of the Church.” 
Another card was’ between the _ leaves 
where the second part begins, How the. 


Inner Light Grows. This card stated when 
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and where the Class met, and 
with the invitation to “Come.” 


Mr. Duncan opened the book at random; 
his eyes fell on these words, “For men 
great and small victory hastens toward de- 
feat when the inner light begins to fail. 
With nature and God one law is inexorable: 
he who disuses or misuses a faculty must 
lose it.” 

Further on he read, “For use is life, ne- 
glect is atrophy and death. There 


concluded 


is no 
talent that comes unasked; there is no 
grace of mind and heart that stays un- 


urged. Happy is he who hath ears to hear 
the still, small voice that whispers. He who 
neglects this finer spiritual sentiment will 
find that the inner light hath failed.” 

His conscience began to speak, and Walter 
Duncan was compelled to listen. He _ re- 
called his early training, his God-fearing 
parents, and his youthful ambition to make 
the world a better place for having lived 
in it, and once more resolved to gave his 
life to the guidance of that “Inner Light” 
which had been so long neglected. 

One sad feature of it was that he could 
never recall the wasted years when the 
light had been allowed to fail. 


DISMANTLED SOULS. 


The message of religious liberty sent out 
from the early Church to the Gentiles, 
speaks of certain false teachings as sub- 
verting the soul—dismantling it, the word 
has been translated. 

Yet we know some whom the descrip- 
tion fits. Lives that once were sunny and 
cheerful, with faith in God and love to man, 
change with the years, and grow hard and 
cynical. We look in vain for the old hope- 
fulness and charity; there is only pessim- 
ism and gloom. The person goes about the 
streets, responding to the old name, attend- 
ing to the old business, but bearing within 
a dismantled soul. 

False teachings admitted and accepted, 
ugly moods and passions allowed to take 
up their abode within, some wrong course 
of life excused and followed for the sake of 
pleasure or gain, will gradually rob the 
spirit of its choicest possessions of courage, 
sweetness and faith. If we find that life is 
growing hard and bare, that we no longer 
respond to old interests and sympathies, 
that bitterness and distrust have taken the 
place of the old cheer and hope, we may 
well begin to search for the enemy that is 
dismantling the soul, and that presently 
will leave it empty and desolate —Ex. 


We may search long to find where God 
is, but we shall find Him in those who 
keep the words of Christ. For the Lord 
Christ saith, “If any man love me, he will 
keep my words; and we will make our 
abode with him.’—Martin Luther. 
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VISITING THE PUPILS. 


A young woman who was discouraged 
with her class of boys, and indicated to 
her pastor that she could continue no longer, 
was told to do at least one thing more. “Be- 
fore you leave the boys, pay them each a 
visit.’”. She did so and is with tthe lads to 
this day. 

What was the trouble? In spite of her 
excellent work in the school, there was a 
gap between herself and her class; and it 
had to be bridged. <A friendly visit ac- 
complished the purpose. Friendship suc- 
ceeded where every other ministry had 
failed. 

It is a comman fault and lies at the root 
of many a teacher’s failure. Bright, intelli- 
gent, and consecrated men and women have 
given up in despair, never suspecting that 
a friendly call would have worked miracles 
in class spirit and personal esteem. Sym- 
pathy succeeds where skill in a hundred 
other ways fails. 

Where visitation is made a matter of con- 
secration, service and method, both teacher 
and pupil are profited in several ways. 

The visit, in the first place, becomes the 
means of first-hand acquaintance; and this 
is mutually desirable. To know what chil- 
dren have to contend with in their homes, 
what ideals are held up to them, what en- 
couragement or discouragement they re- 
ceive, and what environment they have to 
face, will strongly sharpen the interest of 
the teacher, temper his method, and differ- 
entiate his personal work. Boys and girls 
will be held to the Sunday school and to 
the teacher becauss they know that at least 
one person cares for them and understands 


their life. 


Another benefit is friendship more potent 
than any other that might be named. By 
friendship the noblest heights of achieve- 
ment are scaled. The pupil needs the friend- 
ship of the teacher because he needs his ex- 
periemce and outlook; and, conversely, the 
teacher needs the friendship of the pupil, 
because he needs to remember his past. 


When a boy can say, “They care for a 
fellow over there,’ and a girl can testify, 
“T tell my teacher everything,” the discour- 
a'zements of the Sunday school teacher have 
been reduced to a minimum. 

Increased enthusiasm is another benefit. 
Many a teacher does not know what a large 
place she has made for herself in the lives 
of those under her care. She is not aware 
of the. fact that she is a much discussed 
personage at home, and that not only the 
things she says are reported, but also what 
she does and even what she wears. 

Dr. Bale, of Birmingham, England, was 
once greatly discouraged in his ministry in 
that great city. To free himself from his 
céscouragement, he took an early Monday 
morning stroll. 
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While thus engaged, a laundress met him 
and cheerily said, “Good morning, Dr. Dale, 
God bless you!” The spontaneous act of 
the woman’s love broke the great theolo- 
gian’s spell of discouragement. God sent 
across his path this woman and her heart 
was teeming with joyous gratitude for the 
services he had rendered to rich and poor. 

Given the right friendship, enthusiasm, 
and leadership, a teacher can hope for re- 
sults. As blossoms, under the care, protec- 
tion and nurture of a gardener, mature into 
fruit, so is it in the work of the Sunday 
school. 


I once saw an entire class brought into 
the session room of a prominent church, 
seeking the privilege of church membership. 
The happy teacher was in attendance and 
introduced them one by one. 

As pastor, I once knew her at the point 
of abandoning the class, but in two years 
of faithful visitation, personal kindnesses 
and social functions, she bécame the most 
optimistic of the entire teaching force of 
that school. 

Besides, she had fruit for her hire; and 
the still greater honor of seeing every one 
of her little flock safely ushered into the 
fold.—The Westminster Teacher. 


SHUT-INS. 


The young girl thought it was cruel. She 
turned her face to the wall and let her thin 
fingers rest supinely in the father’s strong 
hand which covered them. 

“Dear,” the man said gently, “your voice 
is the sweetest thing in the world to us 
now, but wouldn’t this be a good day to drop 
the whine? It is a very easy habit when 
one is so weak, but the habit will be harder 
to break to-morrow.” 

It was then that the girl turned to the 
wall. She had been brought up to obey, 
however, and obeying she became a plea- 
santer convalescent, and very soon recog- 
nized the wholesomeness of her father’s 
lesson. 

That girl, once an invalid, but now no 
longer such, begs to say to her sister in- 
valids, “Let us drop the attitude of the 
shut-in.” Remember, first of all that illness 
is an abnormal physical condition, accom- 
panied almost always by an abnormal con- 
dition of mind. For one person whom 
invalidism ennobles there are fifty whom it 
degrades. 

The average sick person is more blased, 
more petulant, more selfish than the same 
person would be in health, and therefore 
just so much less capable of sound judg- 
ment and counsel. 

For such persons to band themselves to- 
gether into organizations is to inoculate 
themselves with diseases of others, foster 
morbid introspection and mock resignation 
and often drag the well into needless, vicari- 
ous misery. 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO IN THE WAR. 
-Men and Women of To-morrow. 


It is for your sakes this terrible war is 
being fought; our men, strong and brave, 
risking and giving their lives, that when 
you grow up you may have a free world to 
live in and not be slaves. 


Germany began the war to get the mastery 
of the world, to have all the world under 
her feet, and she is fighting for that end. 
From the dreadful deeds she is doing, killing 
defenceless and unoffending men, women and 
children, sinking great ships without any 
warning, in which are hundreds of people 
who have no part in the war,—from all these 
things you may see what kind of a world 
it would be if she were to win the mastery. 

You may read these things every day in 
the newspapers, so they need not be repeat- 
ed here. 


But what can you do”? How can you help? 
There is one thing you can do, you can pray. 

Pray that our men who go to the front 
may be strong and well and be kept trom 
harm and wrong. 

Pray that the sick and wounded among 
them may be helped by the doctors and 
nurses to get well again. 

Pray that any who are dying may trust 
in Jesus Christ and have hope and peace, 

Pray that the bereaved friends at home 
may have God’s help to bear their sorrow. 

Pray that those who have been taken Cap- 
tive, and are in the enemy’s prisons may be 
kept in health, and come safely home when 
the war is ended. 


Pray that the wicked plans of the enemy 
may be defeated and their cruel deeds ended. 

Pray that they themselves may be led to 
see the wrong of their doings, and be brought 
to a better mind. 

Pray that the efforts of our soldiers and 
sailors may soon be successful in bringing 
victory. ; 

Pray and work for the spread of the Gospel 
that the whole world may soon learn to live 
at peace. 


THE ATHLETE’S HABITS. 


The fact that it is impossible for the man 
who smokes or drinks to hope to excel in 
athletics is emphasized by Michael Murphy © 
in the book, “Athletic Training’—a book 
which boys should read. The author says: 

In order to win success on the athletic 
field and to lay a foundation for a good 
constitution, there are two important rules 
which should be observed: 

(1) Do not smoke. If one has acquired 
the habit of smoking let it be confined to a 
cigar or a pipe, but neither of these should 
be indulged in during the training periods, 
and one will be far better off never to culti- 
vate the habit, and if it has been started 
break it if possible. 

I hate cigarettes, for I have seen many 
boys and young men ruined by them. There 
is not a single thing which can be said in 
their behalf. Shun them as poison. 

I couid relate a good many incidents in 
which young men and boys seriously injur- 
ed their lives through cigarettes. An ath- 
lete is the last person in the world who 
should smoke cigarettes, whether in train- 
ing or out of training. 

I know that some athletes indulge in 
cigarettes during their training, and some are 
foolhardy enough to insist that they are 
not injured thereby. It is true that some 
athletes do smoke and continue to win, but 
in such cases they win in spite of the in- 
jury smoking does to the constitution. Such 
persons should consider how much better 
they would be if they did not smoke. 

Since the revival of the Olympic games | 
knew one American boy who was a cham- 
pion at home, but who was beaten in an 
important Olympic final because he had 
contracted the habit of smoking cigarettes 
and was so vain of his ability as to believe 
that he could win in spite of it. He was 
warned often enough, but it required nature 
herself to show him his mistake. 

(2) Do not use any kind of alcoholic 
drink. No man _ needs it, and no athletic 
who hopes to be a champion can afford to 
indulge in it in any form. 

Alcohol is a poison. It makes all the 
rauscles of the body flabby and counteracts 
the good of physical exercise. 

An athlete who uses alcohol is simply 
tearing down with one hand what he builds 
up with the other through his exercise. 

It is a habit which grows stronger and 
stronger with use and, unless it is broken 
up immediately, it will eventually ruin the 
constitution of the strongest man. 

I always say to the man who cannot give 
up his habits of drink and tobacco that the 
athletic field is no place for him. 
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ONE WIDOW’S WORK IN KOREA. 
A Story for the Young. 


It started up in the North of Korea at 
Wiju. A foreigner had come to town with 
his bride. The people had never seen a 
woman from the West. Great excitement 
spread throughout the whole city, particu- 
larly among the women. As others came to 
market trom other towns they heard the 
news of the advent to town of the foreigners. 


A widow from Chulsan County heard the 
news that a foreign lady was outside the 
west gate. This widow, Mrs. Lew, went to 
attend the meeting conducted by this lady, 
a Presbyterian missionary. Sune stayed a 
second day, went to other meetings and 
learncd a hymn, “Nothing But the Blood of 
Jesus.” She took the thought that had seized 
her, namely: If you do right as you know 
the right, and keep the Lord’s Day, praying 
to God through the name of Jesus, you will 
p.ease God and go to Heaven. 

Mrs. Lew bought a hymn-book. With a 
few tracts she went back to the county seat 
of Chulsan, where she lived. It took her 
some days to get home. Immediateiy upon 
her arrival she began to tell others what she 
had heard. She made her living by Keeping 
an inn where also she sold sool, the whiskey 
of the Koreans. She did not give up her 
business, but always insisted that men 
should not get drunk. 

Two other widows in the town became 
interested in what Mrs. Lew toid them about 
God and Heaven. These three widows met 
regularly, singing “Nothing But the Blood 
of Jesus,” praying and reading tracts with 
the help of some men who knew how to 


read. 
A Bad Life Changed. 


One man, by name Chang, became inter- 
ested in what Mrs. Lew to.d him. He was 
the bully of the town, a great drinker, and 
when he got drunk everybody feared him. 
He was in disgrace because of his abuse of 
his parents when drunk. Mrs. Lew urged 
this young Chang to give up drinking and 
to please God by trying to do good. 

One other man, Mr. Pyun, became inter- 
ested also. These five met once a week for 
singing, praying and reading the tracts. 

News came that a Mr. Yang, who was one 
of the appointed Korean evangelists under 
this new religion, was on his way up through 
the northern province. These five were 
greatly delighted at the prospect of getting 
more light on the subject of the new reli- 
gion that they were trying to follow and in 
which they were finding peace. They sent 
Mr. Chang to find this evangelist. 

Chang’s whole life had changed. He had 
altogether quit drinking and had learned 
to pray devoutly to the Father from whom 
he had received help. He walked over forty 
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miles into a far-out county where he met 
Evangelist Yang. 


, “Come to Chulsan with me,” said Chang. 
We have some men and women meeting 
there who want to know more about this 
new Jesus doctrine.” Yang consented. They 
arrived Saturday at the home of Mrs. Lew 
Where they met week after week for wor- 
ship. 

The evangelist expressed surprise at find- 
ing that they had this saloon for their 
church. When told that Mrs. Lew was in 
charge of this saloon, he said to her: “My 
dear sister, do you think that God is pleased 
with any one who sells this vile stuff that 
makes men lose their reason?” 


She replied: “Oh, I never let th 
drunk here!” i ages 


“But,” said Mr. Yang, “when they put this 
sae Ase stomachs it affects their reason 
and can they please God by thus des i 

their bodies?” x ee: 


Poured her Liquor on the Streets. 


After Mrs. Lew and the others had prayed 
over the matter and discussed it thoroughly, 
she went out to her store-room, carried forth 
the large jars and poured them into the 
street. The whole town heard of this and 
gathered about to see what Mrs. Lew was 
doing. She stood up and told them all that 
she was doing it because she felt that she 
was pleasing God. 


Evangelist Yang told them that the fol- 
lowing day was the Lord’s Day. He an- 
nounced to the people gathered about at the 
destruction of the liquor that on the follow- 
ing day, from morning until evening, they 
would worship God in this house because it 
was God’s holy day. 

Mrs. Lew and the others were looking at 
each other as he made this announcement. 
Then they said to him, “We met yesterday 
and that is the day that we have kept for 
over two years, thinking that it was the 
Lord’s Day.” 

That church grew rapidly. The Word 
spread abroad until now there are over thirty 
churches in that one county. Some of these 
early Christians moved from this county to 
Syen Chun and are preaching Jesus and 
living Him daily, so that in Syen Chun we 
now have a mission station with a hospital 
and schools. 

That young man who was the bully of the 
town, Mr. Chang, is now installed pastor of 
that original church in Chulsan, which num- 
bers over five hundred members. 


This church changed its quarters from 
Mrs. Lew’s home to a little puilding that the 
Korean Christians built with their own 
money. Then they outgrew that building 
and they had to buy another and still a third, 
so that some time ago they were compelled 
to build a still larger building. They de- 
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sired to make God’s house better than all the 
other houses in the county seat. 

I was asked to meet with them one Sunday 
when they were planning to raise the money 
for the new build.ng. One of the trustees 
said it could not be done, others were dubi- 
ous. 

The pastor, Rev. Mr. Chang, said, with the 
majority, “Yes, we believe that God can do 
it.’ The morning sermon was preached on 
that subject. The people all went to their 
homes and thought about it. In the after- 
noon we came together and brought our of- 
ferings. 


Old Mrs. Lew’s Gift. 


It was during this afternoon gathering 
that old Mrs. Lew, the founder of the church, 
gave her offering. She had decided the night 
before what she was going to give. Being 
a very poor woman she could give nothing 
but some thread that she had made, which 
she had expected to sell. I suppose this, 
sold, would not amount to\more than 
eighteen cents. 

As she sat there with her beautiful 
hatchet-head on her breast, the ornament so 
much beloved and which she always wore 
on Sundays and on special occasions, now 
that she was a Christian, it seemed to burn 
into her breast. I watched her as she stood 
up, unpinned the silver ornament irom her 
waist and put it into the collection plate. 


The hatchet-head is supposed to have a 
peculiar charm to it. On it is special carv- 
ing, every line and seam has some special 
meaning. The charm is that the one who 
wears it can have no harm come upon her 
while it is on her or in her possession. This 
particular one was made under the direction 
of a special soothsayer some fifty years ago. 
It was among the presents given by the 
groom to his bride. 


“POLYANNA.” 


“Pollyanna,” is the story of an eleven- 
year-old bit of animated sunshine who had 
learned to play the game of being glad. 


She declared, “When you're hunting for 
the glad things, you sort of forget the 
other kind.” 


At another time she said, “Most gener- 
ally there is something about everything 
that you can be glad about, if you keep 
hunting long enough to find it.” That she 
put in practice her precepts is evident from 
these facts, as brought out in the book 
which hears her name. 

Instead of repining because she had so 
few clothes in her trunk she was glad 
because little time would be required for 
the unpacking. Instead of being gloomy 
because there was no looking-glass in her 
bedroom, she was glad because she would 
not have to see her freckles every day. 
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When she might have wept because the 
missionary barrel contained crutches, in 
Place of the longed-for doll, she was glad 
because she did not need the crutches. 
When the piano practice of a neighbor 
annoyed her, she was “so glad she could 
hear it that she didn’t mind so much that 
she did hear it, because she couldn’t help 
thinking how awful it would be if she were 
dead and couldn’t hear anything. 


And so Pollyanna was a natural,: lovable 
little girl. She made everyone glad who 
came in touch with her. In the book she 
led many people to look on the world with 
glorified vision, and the story of how she 
played “the glad game” has performed a 
Similar service for thousands who have 
read the book. 


But we do not need to go to magazines 
or books of fiction to learn that we can be 
glad always and that life is transformed 
when “the glad game” ig played whole- 
heartedly. The Bible is full of messages 
that tell the same story. Paul urged th 
Thessalonians: ‘Rejoice UL y See eee in 
everything give thanks.” To the Corin- 
thians ae gave a reason for rejoicing. “For 
all things are for your sakes.” To the 
Philippians he said: “Rejoice in the Lord 
always.” Peter wrote: “Rejoice greatly 
with joy unspeakable.” 


INGATHERING IN AFRICA. 


A missionary writes from Hlat, West 
Africa:— 


“The first Sabbath of the month was 
communion, and we had over 8,000 present: 
212 were taken into the church, making 
the membership something over 1,600. 
About 490 were advanced to the second 
class of inquirers and about 25 babies were 
baptized. There were about 130 new con- 
fessors on that one day. 


There were 5,000 present at communion 
at Fulaski, the new outstation. The week 
previous to communion there were several 
boys on the porch one afternoon and I 
asked the boy nearest the door if he was 
a schoolboy. 


“Yes,” he answered, “but I do not go to 
the school here. I go to town school. I 
just came in for communion.” 

“Where do you read?” I asked, glancing 
at the Gospel he held in his hand. 


“Oh, I don’t read in this,’ he answered, 
“I read in the primer, but I have this be- 
cause I “make prayers’ for the women of 
my town in the morning.” 


He was only eleven or twelve years old, 
so I asked if there was not some woman 
in the town who could “make prayers.” 
He said that all the women in town who 
were Christians had just confessed and had 
not yet learned to conduct morning prayers. 
—In “Missionary Review of the World.” 
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STRAIGHTENING THE FURROWS. 


“Boys, I’ve been trying every day of my 
life for the last two years to straighten out 
furrows—and I can’t do it!” 

One boy turned his head in surprise to- 
ward the captain’s neatly-kept place. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that kind, lad, I don’t 
mean land furrows. 

“When I was a lad about the age of you 
boys, I was what they called a hard case, 
not exactly bad or vicious, but wayward 
and wild. 

“Well, my dear old mother used to coax, 
pray and punish—my father was dead, 
making it all the harder for her—but she 
mever got impatient. 

“How in the world ¢he bore with all my 
stubborn, vexing ways so patiently will al- 
ways be to me one of the mysteries of life. 
I knew it was troubling her, knew it was 
changing her pretty face, making it look 
anxious and old. 


“After a while, tiring of all restraint, I 
ran away, went off to sea—and a rough time 
I had of it at first. Still, I liked the water, 
and I liked journeying around from place 
to place. 

“Then I settled down to pusiness in a 
foreign land, and soon became prosperous, 
and now began sending her something be- 
sides those empty letters. And such beauti- 
ful letters as she always wrcte me during 
those years of absence. 

“At length I noticed how longing they 
grew—longing for the presence of the son 
who used to try her so, and it woke a cor- 
responding longing in my own heart to go 
back to the dear waiting soul. 

“So when I could stand it no longer, I 
came back, and such a welcome, and such a 
surprise! 


“My mother is not a very old lady, boys, 
but the first thing I noticed was the white- 
ness of her hair and the deep furrows on 
her brow, and I knew I had helped to blanch 
that hair to its snowy whiteness and had 
drawn those lines in that smooth forehead. 
And those are the furrows I have been try- 
ing to straighten out. 

“But last night, when mother was sleep- 
ing in her chair, I sat thinking it all over, 
and looked to see what progress I had made. 

“Her face was very peaceful and the ex- 
pression as contented as possible, but the 
furrows were still there! I hadn’t succeed- 
ed in straightening them out—and—I—never 
—shall—never! 

“When they lay my mother—my fair old 
sweetheart—in her casket, there will be 
furrows in her brow; and I think it a whole- 
some lesson to teach you, that the neglect 
you offer your parents’ counsel now, and the 
trouble you cause them, will abide, my lad- 
dies, it will abide.”—Presbyterian Standard. 
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JESUS. 


A traveller in India was watching a crowd 
entering a Hindu temple. When all were 
in he said to the priest, 

ees long has this worship been going 
on?” 

“Two thousand five hundred years.” 

“And I suppose,” said the Englishman, “it 
will go on another two thousand five hun- 
dred years.” “No,” said the priest. ‘And 
why not?’. The priest raised his eyes, 
spread out his hands, and said one word— 
“Jesus.” 

Yes, Jesus, our Jesus. The greatest con- 
queror who ever entered India—or any 
other land! Your Jesus; the One who was 
once a baby in Bethlehem, who spent His 
life doing good; who, homeless, said, “The 
foxes have holes and the birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay His head.” To Him temples 
are rising all over this earth. The boys and 
girls of the world are bringing their hearts 
love to Him who loved little children. 

And you—our boys and girls of Canada, 
who pray and give for missions—you are 
helping to bring this happy day, to make 
your Jesus King of all the earth. 


THREE GREAT SINGERS. 


The brilliant audience gave an ovation 
to the great singer. She was unquestion- 
ably the best soprano in the world. The 
critic turned to his friend, the self-made 
millionaire, and said: “Did you ever hear 
any song more exquisitely rendered?” 

“Yes,” said the rich man musingly, for 
he was touched by the magic of what he 
had heard. “Yes, I have heard three great 
singers.” 

“I want to know,” exclaimed the critic. 


“The first was years ago. The singer 
was plain of face and gray of hair and 
tired of body. There was much work to 
do, and many mouths to feed. I was the 
youngest child, sick and cross. And the 
dear singer crooned to me a lullaby, and 
I slept. It was a wonderful song. 


“The next was years afterwards. 
a little cottage. 


We had 
It was summer, and the 
windows and doors were open. My wife 
was in the kitchen preparing supper. She 
was singing something about the true love 
coming home to her. It was for me. And 
that, too, was a wonderful song. 


“Some more years elapse. There is a little 
toddler in the garden, and she sings hesi- 
tatingly something about daddy and_ his 
baby. These are three singers, my friend, 
that beat all of your sopranos.” 

And the critic—well, perhaps the critic 
agreed with him,.—Ex. 


If I can stop one heart from aching, I 
shall not live in vain. 
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CHAPLAIN McCABE IN PRISON. 


One day, when Chaplain McCabe,—so well 
known in connection with revival work in 
the U. S. A., and who himself-tells the story 
—was walking down the street in a certain 
city, he saw an officer helping a drunken 
man to keep the walk. When he approached 
a little nearer, he discovered that it was his 
own brother under arrest. 


He said to the officer: ‘‘That’s my brother 
you have, sir; let me take care of him.” 


But he was told plainly that his brother 
was in no condition to be left in any one’s 
care, and that he would be obliged to lock 
him up as a protection to himself and to the 
public. 

The chaplain replied, “You will have to 
lock me in with him, for I can not have him 
locked up alone.” E 

To this proposition the policeman serious- 
ly objected, but he finally yielded to his 
wishes. The chaplain assisted the officer of 
the law in getting this poor, helpless fellow 
into a cell and on the narrow bunk, and 
then heard the big, iron door siam and bolt 
them in for the night. 

With the chaplain it was a solemn night 
of earnest prayer as he faithfully kept vigil 
in that narrow cell. 

Just about dawn the unconscious sleeper 
was aroused, and with wide-open eyes he 
stared about and called out: “Where am 
I? 1's that you, Charlie?” 

It was for this hour “Charlie” so patiently 
waited. As he looked upon the poor fellow 
with almost infinite compassion, he told him 
how he found him the evening before in the 
custody of a policeman and on the way to 
prison, and how he had urged his release, 
but without avail. “Then I obliged the of- 
ficer to put me in here with you, for I could 
not bear to have you locked up alone.” 


These quiet, tender words completely broke 
the heart of this self-reproached brother. In 
a few moments they were on their knees in 
importunate prayer. 

The recreant brother’s cry that early 
morning was more like a sob than an appeal, 
while Charlie McCabe prayed for his child- 
hood chum. He thanked God for the blessed 
memory of a dear father and mother, and 
with tender exhortation and kindly entreaty, 
with prayers and tears, he urged the broken 
man by his side to yield his will to God. 


Before the turnkey came to liberate them 
that morning, the jail was radiant with the 
glory of the risen Christ, with a light that 
was hever on land or sea. The all-conquer- 
ing Lord won a great victory, and the two 
brothers walked out of that prison hum- 
ming an old hymn often heard in their child- 
hood home: 

“QO happy day that fixed my choice, 


On thee, my Saviour and my God.” 


The once dissipated brother never touch- 
ed liquor from that morning to the day of 
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his death, and for many years lived 
Christian life. 2d a noble 


Years later, when the chaplai 

out on the frontier, he See ra Varela 
announcing that this same _ brother ae 
dying, and that he wanted to see him. He 
boarded the fastest train he could find and 
made the long journey as rapidly as possible 
When reaching the railway station, he was 
quickly driven to the sick man’s home. 


As he approached the death-cha i 
brother greeted him by saying: cateniaie 
I wanted so much to see you and tell you, 
when I get yonder, the first thing I will tell 
Jesus that you were locked in jail with me 
all night, that you might win me to God.” 

This affecting incident is a telling illus- 


tration of the compelling, savin f 
) & power ofa 
love that “will not let go.” a ; 


THE BOY WHO WAS REALLY 
BRAVE. 


“Elton Tilton is just the bravest boy you 
ever saw, mother,” said Winfred. “One day 
a big dog came along with his tongue 
hanging out, and we thought it was mad, 
and scrambled over the fence; but Elton 
walked right along as calm as ever. He 
Says he isn’t afraid of bears or tramps or 
anything. I wish I was as brave as Elton, 
but I’m afraid I never will be.” 


“I heard a story about two boys’ the 
other day,” said his mother, “and I thought 
one of them was very brave. They went 
to school together, and one day they 
thought it would be great fun to hide a 
frog in the teacher’s desk. 


“But the frog tipped over the ink bottles, 
and spoiled a number of examination 
papers and other things, and the teacher 
was very angry. He asked the guilty boy 
to own his fault like a man and take the 
punishment he deserved, He put him upon 
his honour, you see. 

Well, the oldest boy, who found the frog 
and first thought of the joke, sat still in 
his seat without a blush; but the little boy, 
though he trembled with fear, went to the 
desk before the whole school and owned his 


fault WAnd, the’'sat for an hours on« the 
dunce’s stool) a: target for fifty pairs ‘of 
eyes.” 

“Q mother,’ cried Winfred, “I was so 
ashamed! I’ll never do anything so mean 
again “as tone” as Iodive.” How ‘“did© you 
know?” 


“T heard two little boys talking about it 
as I rode in the car. I was proud of my 
boy, Winfred; and I pitied Elton Tilton’s 
mother, for I said to myself—‘My boy was 
brave, but her boy was a coward.’” 


“Why, I never thought that was being 
brave!” said Winfred.—Youth’s Companion. 


A GIRL’S STRUGGLE. 


A young lady of fine character and ex- 
ecutive ability, was leader among the young 
people of her circle. 

Nineteen hundred and eight being a leap- 
year, the young ladies set out to arrange 
for a dancing party. Our young lady was 
put at the head of the undertaking. 


Just here a revival began, and one even- 
ing our friend happened to attend. 


She was interested and attracted, and 
after that came often on evenings when her 
committee was not at work; and it was not 
long before she was thinking seriously of 
her soul and the meaning of her life. 


As conviction grew she became more dis- 
satisfied with her way of living; but she 
did not think of shirkin'g her work in prep- 
aration for the dance, because she prided 
herself on not being a “quitter.” 


But one night, as she listened to the words 
of the evangelist, there came clearly to her 
a realization of what her duty was and 
what she must do to find peace. She in- 
stinctively felt that, if she accepted Christ, 
she must give up the place she had been 
holding in the activities of her friends, and, 
she felt, in their hearts as well. 


Then the fight was on. 


For ten days she struggled with her prob- 
lem. On the one hand lay what she knew 
to be her duty and the call of God, and the 
knowledge that with surrender to Christ 
would come peace to her soul and a deeper 
happiness to her heart. 


On the other hand lay what she felt to be 
a duty to the friends who had given so 
much into her hands, and the knowledge 
that they would expect her to see the plans 
through to completion, and count her faith- 
less if she did not. 


She knew that to give it all up now would 
mean censure and ridicule, and the loss of 
much of the friendship she held dear. Small 
wonder that it meant a battle. 


Hor days she went almost without eating 
and sleepin'z, so great was her disturbance 
cf mind, but at last, helped by the wise 
counsel of two Christian friends, she won 
the victory. 

That night, when the invitation was giv- 
en, she arose and walked forward with the 
rest to kneel at the altar and yield herself 
to Christ; and, as she did it, there came 
into her heart such peace and comfort that 
she knew then that all she had suffered and 
all that she must sacrifice in the days to 
come were more than covered by what she 
had gained. 

The next morning she wrote to each of 
her friends telling of her decison, and with- 
drawing from the undertaking in which 
they were engaged. 

Then she did the thing that was hardest 
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of all; she wrote to the young man whom 
she had invited to attend, and courteously 
withdrew the invitation, giving the whole 
reason, and urging him to the same step. 

Of course, they were angry with her for 
leaving them so; of course, they ridiculed 


-her and her religion; of course, they snub- 


bed her; but through it all she was brave 
and patient and happy. 


At once she went to work to win others. 


By her zeal and earnestness and by the 
simple telling of her own story she was 
the means of bringing several other people 
to Christ during the remaining days of the 
meetings. 

And to-day she is still at it, and is rapidly 
gaining an influence in the new life as 
strong as ever she had in the old. 

Though she is working and praying to 
win ‘tthe old friends, new ones are not want- 
ing; and they are the friends who will last 
longer and mean more, for between them 
is the bond of Christian love and of Chris- 
tian service.—In C. E. World. 


SANKEY AND SULLIVAN. 


John L. Sullivan, the pugilist, tells that 
he was stopping in a hotel at Buffalo fifteen 
years ago, when a bell boy reported that a 
man downstairs who wanted to see him said 
if Mr. Sullivan didn’t give permission for 
him to come up to the room, he was com- 
ing up anyhow. 

Curiosity to see the author of this daring 
message induced the pugilist to return a 
rather grudged invitation, and in a moment 
or two Ira D. Sankey appeared at the door- 
way of the fighter’s room. “What do you 
want with me?” Sullivan growled at him. 


“TIT want you to change your way of living 


.and set a different example for the youth 


of the country. You have no right to squan- 
der your strength on wild living. It was 
given you for a different purpose.” 

Sullivan admits that at first he was 
mightily angry. Then he tried to beg off 
from his visitor’s condemnation by saying 
that Mr. Sankey couldn’t possibly know 
what it was to want liquor nor how badly 
some poor fellows need a drink when they 
are in hard luck. 


To this the evangelist thus replied—and 
the accuracy with which Sullivan after fif- 
teen years reproduces Mr. Sankey’s charac- 
teristic tone of speech is itself a demonstra- 
tion of the impression which his words 
made: 


“Now, Mr. Sullivan, don’t make the misg- 
take of thinking that I don’t know anything 
about the world and the things to which 
you refer. I’ve been pretty close to them 
in more countries than one, and I’m here 
to aSk you to do something for the growing 
boys by setting them a good example. Those 
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are the people we want to start in the right 
channels. By showing them the proper way 
to live you can do as much for saving them 
as’ I.can.”’ 

Such straight, manly, friendly appeal soon 
disarmed the big rough fighter’s resentment, 
and he surrendered utterly to his unbidden 
guest. Sullivan goes on to tell: 


“We sat there and talked for an hour, and 
he soon got it through my head that 1 was 
wrong and he was right. Still I had hal so 
much of that kind of advice offered me, I 
did not heed it. He certainly made a great 
try and went a long distance out of his way 
to force something on me that I needed. .. 


“When I read of Sankey’s death in the 
papers, I couldn’t help but think of his meet- 
ing with me and how hard he tried to make 
me do right. I have often wondered what 
he would say of me since I have cut out 
the red stuff and tried to live as he told 
me.”—The Continent. 


THE BOOT-BLACK’S QUESTION. 


One morning a lawyer on the way to his 
office stopped to get a “shine.” 


The little bootblack was no stranger to 
him but this morning the boy was unusually 
silent. The lawyer missed his bright re- 
marks and began to rally him a little, when 
suddenly the boy looked up in his face and 
said: 

“Mr. Bartlett, do you love God?” 


The lawyer was an upright, self-respect- 
ing man, but neither a church attendant nor 
much given to religious thought, and he 
took the question at first as an attempt at 
a joke on the part of the boy; but he soon 
found that it was meant in all seriousness. 
No one had ever asked him the question 
before in quite the same way, and it stag- 
gered him. 

“Why do you ask me that, Bat?” he said, 
after a rather awkward pause. “What. dif- 
ference does it make to you?” 


“Well, Vll tell you, sir. Me mother an’ 
me’s got to get out; for the place we live 
in’ll be tore down pretty soon, an’ a feller 
like me can’t pay much rent. Mother does 
all she can, but you see there’s three of us, 
ah igs grandmother’s lame. I dunno what 
to do. 


“Yesterday I heard two men talkin’, an’ 
one of ’em said God would help anyone that 
loved him if they’d tell him they was in 
the hole. I thought about it ’most all night, 
an’ this mornin’ I made up my mind I’d 
lay for some one that knew him well enough 
to ask him.” 


The lawyer was embarrassed. All he 
could say to the threadbare little bootblack 
was that he had better ask some one else. 
He had better keep inquiring, he told him; 
for in a city of so many churches he would 
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surely find the sort of person he wanted. 
He thrust a dollar into the boy’s hand and 
hurried away. 


But all that day he found his thoughts 
reverting to the bootblack and his strange 
question. “A fine position for an educated 
man in a Christian country!” he said to 


himself. “Struck dumb by an_ ignorant 
street arab! I could not answer his ques- 
tion. Why not?” 


The lawyer was an honest man, and his 
self-examination ended in a resolution to 
find out the reason why. That evening he 
went, for the first time in many years, to 
prayer meeting, and frankly told the whole 
story, without sparing himself. From that 
day life had a new meaning for him, and a 
higher purpose. 

A few days later, at a conference of min- 
isters of different denominations in the 
same city, the lawyer’s strange experience 
was mentioned by the pastor who gave him 
his first Christian welcome. 


Immediately another minister told of a 
young man in his congregation who had 
been awakened to a religious life by the 
same question put to him by the same little 
bootblack. 


The interest culminated when a third 
declared that he had had a call from the 
bootblack himself, who had been brought 
to his study by a man who appreciated his 
unexpected question and knew how to be- 
friend him. 


Such an incident could not be allowed 
to end there. The boy was helped to good 
lodgings, and to patronage which enabled 
him to provide better for his “family.” 


At last he had found some one who loved 
God; and in time he learned to love him 
himself, and “know him well enough to ask 
him.” | 

Opportunities for a decent education were 
opened to him, and he showed so much 
promise that his lawyer friend took him in, 
first as an office boy and finally as a stu- 
dent. 

Many would recognize the boot-black to- 
day if his name were given, not only as a 
member of the bar in successful practice, 
but as a church member and a worker in 
Sunday school.—The Youth’s Companion. 


Idleness is one of the great enemies of 
character. As some one hag said: “The 
Devil tempts other men, but idle men tempt 
the Devil.” Do not envy the idle man, 
whomsoever you may envy. You may have 
tco much to do and too many things to 
think about; still, do not envy the man who 
has not enough to think about and has to 
fall back upon himself. The passions of 
human nature break loose in idle men and 
wander over forbidden places seeking what 
they can devour.—Dr. James Stalker. 


TOM’S EASTER LILY. 
{ 
Sterling brought in three Haster 
The green shoots were just break- 
“There, Tom, is a 
The other 


Mrs. 
lilies. 
ing through the earth. 
lily for you and one for Helen. 
one is mine.” 

“What shall you do with yours, mamma?” 

“Mine is for Aunt Lois.” 

“What shall you do with yours, 
asked Helen. 

“YT shall keep mine. 
away this time.” 

Then Mrs. Sterling said, “The lilies are 
for us to enjoy as much as we can. We 
will do with them just as we please. Mine 
is for Aunt Lois, and I do not expect to 
change my mind.” 

Aunt Lois was a “shut-in.’ She was 
very dear to Tom and Helen, and mamma 
was always planning little surprises for her. 
Mrs. Sterling was always doing things for 
others. She had not very much money to 
give, so she gave of herself to all. 


Tom?” 


I will not give mine 


The day before Haster Mrs. Sterling went 
to the bay window, and, taking her lily, 
wrapped it with the greatest care, and then, 
putting on her wraps, went to Aunt Lois. 
She was gone a short time, and when she 
came home Helen said:— 

“Please, mamma, wrap up my lily so I can 
carry it over to the church. The children 
are going to have theirs in the Sunday 
school room, and then the lilies go to the 
orphan. ‘sylum.” 

“O mamma!” said Tom, Miss Merry wants 
me to go and see Joe Warren. He has 
broken his leg, and Miss Merry thinks the 
time seems pretty long to him. 


Away went Tom. When he came home 
he said but little, only that the doctor said 
Joe was doing well. He went to his lily 
and stood a long time watching it. What 
was he thinking of? Mrs. Sterling said not 
a word. She was apparently very busy 
working on a little dress for helen. As she 
finished it, Tom stood by her side. 

“Mamma, will you wrap up my lily just 
as you did yours? I’m going to carry it 
over to Joe Warren. He has kept some 
pinks Miss Merry sent him, for days right 
by his bed. Now he shall have my lily.” 

“Do you really want to give it away, my 
son?” 

“Yes, I do now. Do hurry, mother, I 
want to see how pleased he will be.” 

“YT think you are very kind, Tom, for you 
love your lily so much.” 

“It is a beauty, and I’ve had a good time 
with it. I thought I wouldn’t ever give it 
away but I want to now. Joe’s lost his 
place as elevator boy, and I think he feels 
bad over it. There, it’s all ready now,— 
isn’ tice? 

And Mrs. Sterling watched him go down 
the street. 


The moment Mr. 
sittingroom 


Sterling entered the 
that evening, he said, “Oh! 
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where are the lilies 

“Over to Lois’s 
happy. 

“Where’s your lily, Helen?” 

“I carried mine to church, and then it is 
to go to the orphan ’sylum. Don’t you 
think that will be nice, papa?” 

“Yes, yes, I do; but, Tom, where’s yours?” 

“T carried mine to Joe Warren. He’s the 
best scholar in the school. He broke his 
leg a week ago, and they are awful poor. 
He has sold papers at night to help his 
mother. He says he thinks he can find 
something to do when he gets round, but I 
think he feels kind of worried. I thought 
I’d carry over my lily, and I never saw 
folks so pleased. They said they’d never 
had an Easter lily. 


Wife, where’s yours 
room. She was’ very 


“Tom, you may tell Joe that our office 
boy is going to leave us soon, and we will. 
save the place for him. We'll employ him 
all his spare time. A boy who cares so 
much to help his mother must be a trusty 
boy.” And then his father put his arm 
around him and said, “Tom, I’m glad that 
you are my boy.’—Ex. 


GOOD FROM EVIL. 


A Salvation Army officer tells of an old 
Maori woman who had won the name of 
“Warrior Brown” by her fighting qualities 
when indrink or enraged. She was con- 
verted and gave her testimony at an open- 
air meeting, whereupon some foolish person 
hit her with a potato, a nasty blow. 

A week before, the cowardly insulter 
would have needed to make himself scarce 
for his trouble; but what a change! “War- 
rior’ picked up the potato without a word 
and put it in her pocket. 

No more was heard of the incident until 
the harvest festival came round, and then 
“Warrior” brought a little sack of potatoes 
and explained that she had cut up and 
planted the insulting potato, and was now 
presenting to the Lord its increase—Lu- 
theran Standard. 


NOT GIVING UP. 


Among some skaters was a boy so small 
and so evidently a beginner that his fre- 
quent mishaps awkened the pity of a tender- 
hearted, if not wise, spectator. 

“Sonny, you are getting all bumped up,” 
she said. “I wouldn’t stay on the ice and 
keep falling down so; I’d just come off and 
watch the others.” 

The tears of the last downfall were still 
rolling over the rosy cheeks, but the child 
looked from his adviser to the shining steel 
on his feet and answered, half-indignantly: 

“T didn’t get some new skates to give up 
with; I got ’em to learn how with.” 

Life’s hard tasks are never sent for us 
“to give up with;” they are always intended 
to awaken strength, skill, and courage in 
learning how to master them.—Ex. 


JUNIOR Y. P. S. TOPICS 


CHRIST-LIKE CHILD CONDUCT. 
(In Home, School, Work.) 


Junior C. E. Topie for June 20th. 
Miss EpNA H. ARCHIBALD, BANFF, ALBERTA, 


(Luke 2 40-52.) 

Jesus was kind, patient, obedient, willing 
to learn and to do—a healthy, happy child. 
The teachers at school and Mary at home 
had taught him from the only available text- 
book, the Old Testament. 


Home. 


Jesus evidently was not content to learn 
as other boys did—by rote only—but, asking 
Mary explanations, would go off alone to 
think over the lessons. He wanted to de- 
cide questions himself, to reason them out 
Consequently, every word of later life was 
of value. We are apt to talk too much and 
think too little. 


At twelve, boys of his country entered 
manhood and, as Jesus saw Jerusalem and 
took part in the temple service for the first 
time, he realized the greatest question of 
life was before him. He must fill the man’s 
place in the best way possible. He had long 
realized that God had led Israel through the 
ages by prophets. Surely now a leader was 
needed. What could he accomplish? 


Many boys and girls drift into life work, 
following their father, or influenced by some 
petty detail. Now is the time to reason and 
decide. John Geddie, the famous missionary 
to the New Hebrides, Alexander MacKay, 
Uganda’s White Man of Work, and many 
others decided their life about this age. 

Jesus was not afraid to ask questions, and 
those put to the wise men surprised them. 
They were comprehensive, showing an un- 
derstanding knowledge of the past, an 
intuitive reasoning—the stamp of the indivi- 
dual. 

We each have within us something which 
may die or may grow into fruit—to last 
through eternity. Electricity has always 
been in the world, but individual men dis- 
covered it, through knowledge, reasoning 
and practical experiments. We each have a 
ime to live. What are we going to do with 
it? 

The first recorded words of Jesus were— 
vs. 49. He had put away all thought of self 
and family and was filled with the great de- 
cisions. Mary had known the past, had 
known many of his thoughts, why should 
she worry? She must know that from now 
on, his Father’s business was first. The de- 
cision reached, Jesus obediently went back 
to his work. 


School. 

In school the same characteristics would 
appear; the spirit of helpfulness to both 
scholars and teacher, willingness and readi- 
ness to do whatever came up. He exempli- 
fied the motto of the Scouts and Guides, “Be 
Prepared.” 


Work. 

No doubt he often longed to leave the 
carpenter’s bench and go into the world to 
do the great things he had already planned, 
but instead he worked patiently and thor- 
oughly, at the same time filled with the 
thoughts of his future life-work. 

Details of Jesus’ child life are not given 
any more than are details of his later life. 
He grew—vs. 40. He never gave rules for 
conduct, but we all know in our hearts, how 
he would have acted on this or that occa- 
sion. 

If we live each day the best we can, we 
will be able to grasp the great opportunities 
when they come. 


IN A RESTAURANT. 


Frederick W. and his father had just 
come from the country and entered a 
restaurant in the city of New York. It 
was Saturday evening and they took seats 
at a table where sat a telegraph operator 
and a reporter, both known to the writer, 
says a daily paper. 

The old gentleman bowed his head and 
was about to ask a blessing when a waiter 
came to take their orders. Father and son 
gave their orders, and the former again 
bowed his head. The young man turned 
the color of a _ beet, and, touching his 
father’s arm, exclaimed in a low, nervous 
tone, “Father, it isn’t customary to do that 
in restaurants.” 

“It’s customary with me to give thanks 
to God wherever I am,” was the old man’s 
answer. For the third time he bowed his 
head, and his son bowed his also. The 
telegraph operator paused in the act of 
carving his beefsteak and bowed his head; 
the journalist pushed back his plate and 
bowed his head and there wasn’t a man 
who heard that short and simple prayer 
who didn’t feel as profound a respect for 
the old farmer as if he had been President 
of the United States. 

When we remember how many Christians 
are afraid or ashamed to be seen praying, 
we may appreciate to the full the devout 
spirit of this old gentleman, who was ac- 
customed to “give thanks to God” wherever 
he was.—Ex. 
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“HOW TO BE GOOD CANADIANS.” 
Junior Y. P. Topic, June 27. 


By Rev. J. C. ROBERTSON, B.D. 
(Luke 20 21-25; 1 Peter 2 13-17.) 
(Patriotic Meeting.) 


Every Canadian boy and girl ought to 
know why July 1 is kept as a holiday. It 
is the anniversary of the birthday of 
the Dominion of Canada. The four pro- 
vinces—Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia—united to form the Dom- 
inion, July 1, 1867. The other five pro- 
vinces have come in since then, so that now 
there are nine provinces altogether, stretch- 
ing from ocean to ocean. 


We have much reason to keep this birth- 
Cay of the Dominion, for there is no 
better country in all the wide world, nor is 
there any other with better opportunities 
for its boys and girls. 


Story of One Canadian Boy. 


Perhaps a short story of one of our Cana- 
dian leaders, who helped very much in the 
founding of the Dominion of Canada would 
be as good a way as any of answering the 
question, how to be good Canadians. 


About a hundred years ago, there lived 
in the province of New Brunswick a boy 
whose name was Samuel Leonard Tilley. He 
lived with his parents in the country until 
he was thirteen years old, going to school 
part of the time as soon as he was old enough 
to walk the long distance he had to go to 
school, and learning many things that help. 
ed him to be a good Canadian, both at home 
and at school, and also at the church, which 
he regularly attended every Sunday. 


At thirteen he went to the city of St. John 
and began to earn his own living, first as an 
errand boy, then as a clerk in a drug store. 


But before leaving home he had made two 
important promises which he kept through- 
out his whole life. One was to read his Bible 
every day, and the other was never to taste 
intoxicating drinks. He also made up his 
mind that he would try to be a good public 
speaker, so he joined a Temperance Society 
and took part in discussions and in public 
speaking whenever he had opportunity. 


After a time, he was so well known and 
trusted by the people, and such a_ good 
speaker, that he was elected as a member of 
Parliament, and later, he was one of those 
who were chosen to draw up the agreement 
for the provinces which united to form the 
Dominion of Canada, July 1, 1867. 


It is said that he first suggested the name 
“Dominion” to the committee which was 
meeting to decide on a name. That even- 
ing his daily Bible reading was Psalm Seven- 
ty-two, and at the eighth verse he read: 
“He shall have dominion also from sea to 
sea, and from the river unto the ends of the 
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earth.” This verse so fittingly described the 
Canada that was to be, that the committee 
agreed to call it the “Dominion” of Canada. 


It is also said that on one important occa- 
sion when he was in London, England, on 
public business, he was invited to dine with 
Queen Victoria and, as was the custom then, 
every guest was offered wine at dinner. This 
he declined much to the dismay of all the 
other guests, who thought that out of loyalty 
to the Queen they should do as the others 
did at her table 


But when the Queen herself heard of it 
later, instead of being offended, she congra- 
tulated him on being true to the pledge 
which he had made when he was a boy, for 
that was the best kind of loyalty to one’s 
country and Queen 

For his many distinguished services to 
his country he was knighted, and so became 
Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley. Later in life he 
was further honored by being appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of his native province 
of New Brunswick 

Not only in that Province, but all over 
Canada and the British Empire he is re- 
membered and honoured as one who was a 
good loyal Canadian and a fine Christian 
gentleman. 

He himself often told groups of boys and 
girls, whom he was always glad to address, 
that very much of his success was because 
he made and kept faithfully all his life those 
two promises of his early boyhood days. 


A WORD ABOUT “SWEARING.” 


A traveller in an unfrequented spot re- 
ceived great kindness from a _ roadside 
acquaintance. The kind man was most pro- 
fane in his conversation. But profanity 
was ignored for a time, as the traveller 
was loath to take exception to anything 
said by the wayside Samaritan. At last he 
gathered courage and said, “I hope you 
won’t mind my saying it, for I'd hate to 
give offense to a man who has been so good 
to strangers as you have, but I wish you’d 
cut out that cursing; it hurts my ears.” 

For a moment the stranger was silent. 
Then he said, humbly: “Maybe you been 
kinder to me saying that, than I been to 
you. That’s the first time I ever been called 
down for curses. I’m goin’ to try to cut it 
cutie 

It is always possible to deliver to others 
the message God gives us for them. But 
there is a courteous way and an ungracious 
way to deliver it. There is small wonder if 
an ungracious delivery is resented, but the 
courteous delivery may be gladly accepted. 


Many a home rich in the treasures of this 
world is poor in that it lacks the best trea- 
sure, Jesus Christ. The carrying of the 
Gospel to such an abode is a service that 
transcends the gifts of princes. 


June, 1915 


VACATION TEMPTATIONS AND 
VICTORIES. 


Junior Y. P. Topic for 4th July. 
By Rev. J. W. STEVENSON, M.A., B.D., 
REVELSTOKE. 

(Mark 6 30-44. Consecration Meeting.) 


Mark tells us here of a vacation that Jesus 
had planned for Himself and his disciples. 


They had been away on a special mission 
and had just returned to Him and made 
their report. The work had been so inter- 
esting that they did not realize how tired 
they were. 

But the first thing that Jesus saw was 
that they needed a rest, and He said to 
them, “Come ye yourselves apart into a de- 


sert place and rest a while.’ So they got 
into a boat to cross the lake. 
But the people saw them leaving 


and ran around the end of the lake and 
met them as soon as they landed. Instead 
of a quiet place to rest, the disciples found 
that they had to work in caring for 
people, for it was here that Christ fed the 
five thousand, the disciples assisting by dis- 
tributing the food. 


Vacation Temptations. 


They wanted to send the crowd away. 
Jesus said, “Feed them.” Many of us will 
have a vacation this summer and like the 
disciples we may find opportunities for do- 
ing good. We may be tempted to pass by 
these opportunities. Jesus would have us 
improve them. 

In vacation, boys and girls may be tempt- 
ed to stay away from Sunday ‘School and 
the Junior meeting. If they are away from 
home, the temptation is stronger. 


Many who are thoughtful and obliging at 
other times, seem to think that when they 
are on a holiday they should consider no 
one but themselves. 


Vacation Victories. 


When the disciples asked Christ to send 
the people away to find themselves some- 
thing to eat, He answered: “Give ye them 
to eat.” “You help them.” 


They complained that they had not enough, 
could not help. But when Jesus told them 
what to do and they obeyed Him, they found 
they had more than enough. 


If away on a vacation you will meet some 
whom you can help. If on a train or boat 
you may help some neglected child or aged 
person, or you may keep a child amused for 
a weary mother. 

But most of you will be in a better place 
than boat or train; you will be at home 
during vacation. Here you can do your best 
work. You can do a great deal to help 
father and mother. They work for you all 
the year round, to feed, clothe and educate 
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you as best they can. You can make them 
very happy if, instead of giving your vaca- 
tion time wholly to play, you shew that you 
would like to help them. 

Their gladness will be not so much that 
you save them many a weary step, but to 
see you showing your love and care for 
them, for there is nothing else they prize so 
much. 

That is a good vacation which brings good 
to those with whom we spend it. whether at 
home or away from home. The words of 
Charles Kingsley, if applied to vacation as 
well as all other times, make life really 
enjoyable—‘“‘Make it a rule,’ he said, “and 
pray God to help you keep it, never to lie 
down at night without being able to say, 
‘tT have made one human being at least a 
little wiser, a little happier, or a little 
better this day.’” The important thing 
is to make up your mind to live up to this 
ideal; then after that it is a matter of 
living one day at a time. 


Remember also that your vacation should 
send you back to your work and your 
studies, with new energy and a new purpose 
to be better and do better. 


Christ said to the disciples “Come ye 
apart;” He did not say “Go ye apart,” but 
“Come,” for He was coming too. If we 
would really rest, we must take Jesus as 
our holiday-companion. The disciples were 
happier and the world more beautiful, be- 
cause Christ was with them. 

None of them thought that He would spoil 
their holiday, but on the contrary they 
thought it would be a failure without Him. 


We will take Christ with us when we go, 
and it will be the happiest holiday we ever 
had, for “there is no one with such a title 
to be happy as the man (or boy or girl) 
who has the companionship of Christ.” 


THE BEAUTY OF HUMILITY. 


John Fletcher, being asked what was the 
most beautiful Christian grace, replied, 
“Humility. ~ What. -ig the next?” ~‘SHumi- 
lity.” ‘And the next?’ “Humility.” 

Adoniram Judson, being laid aside once 
from his missionary work, his wife thought 
to interest him by reading some newspaper 
sketches of himself. One writer compared 
him to Paul, another to John, but the mo- 
dest Judson exclaimed, “I do not want to be 
like Paul or Apollos or any other man; I 
want to be like Christ.” 

Jesus humbled himself, made himself of 
no reputation, took upon himself the form 
of a servant, washed the disciples’ feet, 
“was obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross, wherefore God hath highly 
exalted him and given him a name which 
is above every name.” No wonder Judson 
wanted to be like him, for humiliation 
means coronation.—The Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 


WAYS OF HELPING. 
Junior Y.P.S. Topic for 11 July. 
By Rev. H. G. Crozier, NEEPAWA, MAN. 


GActS 2953645" sROMan ses bans) ae 

A minister received a letter asking him 
to take up a collection in his church for a 
needy mission field in the West. On the 
day when the collection was to be taken 
he preached a missionary sermon, but in 
some way felt that his sermon had not 
reached the hearts of the people. 


But if his appeal had not stirred the ma- 
jority of the congregation, it had brought 
tears of sympathy to the eyes of a poor 
little crippled girl who had no money and 
wondered how she could help that strug- 
gling mission field. 


She thought of her crutches, but, wheat 
could she do without them? The collection 
plate would soon come to her, what would 
she do? There was a brief conflict in her 
little heart, and then there followed a vic- 
tory greater than the victories of some 
great generals; for when the plate came 
to her, on went the crutches, to the dismay 
of the elder who, with tears in his eyes, 
carried the plate with the crutches to the 
front of the church. 


When the people saw what a sacrifice 
the little girl had made, and what an ex- 
ample she had set them, they called back 
the plate. One man paid fifty dollars for 
the crutches and sent them back to the 
little girl. Others gave large sums of 
money and when the collection was count- 
ed, it was found to be far larger than any 
one expected. 


This little girl never dreamed that by 
giving her crutches to the Lord she was 
doing so much good, and yet by her noble 
example of self-sacrifice she helped to raise 
the mission money. 


You may think that you cannot do much 
to help the Master’s cause, but there are 
very many ways of helping if you really 
want to help. 


In our lesson we read about Dorcas. 
What a good woman she was! When she 
died, the poor people missed her, because 
she had helped to make the garments they 
were wearing. She did what she could, 
and ever since her day there have been 
good women who have followed her ex- 
ample. 

Think too of what we read about Paul in 
our lesson, how he collected money in 


Macedonia for the poor people of Jerusa- 
lem. 


But you say we cannot all be like Dorcas 
or Paul. What can we do? 
Well, one of the best ways of helping 
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the Master is to do the duty that is near- 
est you. That was what the little crippled 
girl did, and that was what Dorcas and 
Paul were always doing. 


What are some of these duties that help 
others. 


1. To be punctual, attentive and faithful 
in your attendance at the Christian En- 
deavor meeting will be helpful to everyone. 


2. Then if you want to help your minis- 
ter you can do so by attending at least one 
service every Sunday. 


3. Then you can help father and mother 
and your teachers in the Sunday School 
and Public School by earnestly trying to 
do what you are asked to do. The _ boy 
who will not help in these simple ways 
will never be asked to perform higher 
duties. 


Perhaps you have read the story about 
the little boy who always took his collec- 
tion in an envelope, when he went to 
church. He was a member of the Church 
and felt he should give just as the older 
people gave. 


One day he went to church alone, but 
not without his offering. He had it in a 
little envelope in his pocket. On this par- 
ticular Sabbath, a strange lady sat at the 
head of the seat in his father’s pew and 
when the time of the offering came around, 
she didn’t appear to have any collection or 
to be troubled because she did not have 
any. 

But the little boy was greatly troubled, 
and wondered what she would do when the 
plate came around. At length he held out 
his little envelope to the strange lady and 
said: “you take this and put it on the plate 
and T’ll get under the seat, where they 
won’t see me.” 

Poor little chap; he had the right idea 
after all! That strange lady was taught 
a lesson which many need to be taught to- 
day. 


DO YOUR BEST! 


When a man is satisfied with less than 
his best he injures himself, defrauds his 
fellows, and sins against God, but when he 
does his best he can look others straight 
in the eye and can ask God to receive the 
day’s work. 

“Do everything at your best,’ Charles 
Dickens said to one of his sons. “If you 
do that, neither I nor anyone else can find 
fault with you, even if you fail; for my- 
self, I can honestly say that I have taken 
as great pains with the smallest thing I 
ever did as with the biggest.” 

No man who makes it the rule of his life 
to follow this advice can bea failure. 
Those who do with their might what their 
hands find to do have the assurance of the 
best success.—Ex. 


World SWide Work. 


POVERTY IN INDIA. 


A U.S.A. missionary in India writes:— 

“One fact that I learned in my visits to 
the villages is that India is a land of 
extreme poverty. 


The kind of poverty experienced in 
America is of a different type from the 
poverty of India. The poverty there is de- 
grading and debasing; it is life-destroying. 
It robs manhood, womanhood, and _ child- 
hood of all that is best. 


More people will lie down hungry | to- 
night in India than live in all North Amer- 
ica. More than one-third of that great 
population of 315,000,000 never know, from 
the cradle to the grave, what it is to have 
enough to eat. Over 100,000,000 of them 
live at the rate of one cent a day per capita. 


Grown men come to me and say: “I 
would not care if I could get one good meal 
in two days. A good meal to these people 
means only bread made from coarser grains, 
which, if we should attempt to eat, would 
make us feel that our digestive apparatus 
is not designed for that kind of food. Yet 
these men say, If I could get all of that 
bread I want once in two days I would be 
satisfied.” 


Before I went out to India, I had no 
idea that anywhere on earth any consider- 
able body of men and women, as a regular, 
normal thing, would eat carrion. 


In the second book of Kings, the sixth 
chapter, we read that men and women did 
what would be normally repugnant and 
loathsome to them. Their excuse was the 
army of Benhadad at the gate. 


The Chamars, the great leatherworking 
caste in North India, regard as their choic- 
est perquisite the cattle that die of 
disease; the Dom regards any dog he is 
lucky enough to hit over the head or that 
he finds dead by the roadside, as a good 
dinner. 


These are not the kind of people you 
would like in your drawing rooms. They 
are often disgustingly filthy; their habits 
do not make them attractive. 


The upper caste man says to these low 
caste people: “You were born down in a 
horrible pit, amid the miry clay; that is 
your fate; it’s the will of God for you, and 
you were not only born there, but you are 
to stay there. It is inconceivable that you 
should ever get out of that position, 
because God put you there.” 


The Christian missionary comes along, 
and looks down into this awful mess, and 
says: 

“Have you not heard that there was One 
who came to seek and to save just such as 
you are Do you not know that there is 


One whose arm is not shortened that it can 
not save He can reach down and take 
you out of that horrible pit, and set your 
feet upon a rock, and put a new song in 
your mouth.” 

This low caste man, almost brother to 
the beast, turns his face toward the light, 
and says, “Is it really true? Is there a 
way out for me?” 

“That is the good news,” says the Christ- 
ian missionary, “there is a way out for 
you.” 

And these people are coming to Christ 
to-day, not by tens or hundreds or even by 
thousands, but literally by tens of thou- 
sands. The Bishop of Madras says with a 
sufficient force of teachers in South India 
10,000,000 of these folk could be gathered 
into the Christian fold in one generation. 

A Methodist bishop in North India says 
that in six years, with sufficient teachers 
and equipment, 2,000,000 of these people can 
be won to Christ. 

There are districts in North India where 
there are 40,000 people on a waiting-list of 
the missions, and there are individual 
churches with from 1,500 to 2,000 people 
waiting to be admitted. We are compelled 
to say to these people, “Wait a bit, do not 
come quite so fast, for we can not take 
care of you.” 

As I look out over this great Godward 
tide of humanity in North India, the great- 
est stream of humanity at one time ever 
seen headed toward the Kingdom of God, I 
think about the prophets and the apostles. 

I think of our Lord Himself, going 
through the cities and villages, teaching in 
the synagogues, healing all manner of sick- 
ness and disease; and when he saw the 
multitudes scattered abroad, the sheep hav- 
ing no shepherd, He said to His disciples, 
“The harvest truly is plenteous, but’ the 
laborers are few. Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest that He thrust forth 
laborers into His harvest.” 


I have an idea that when Jesus asked 
His disciples to pray this prayer He had in 
mind that they should seek to answer it. 

Think of the great company of men and 
women who since our Lord’s day have gone 
forth, not counting their own lives dear 
unto themselves, most of them laying down 
their lives, like the sainted Henry Martyn, 
without seeing a single convert. 

Those of us who live to-day are given the 
privilege of reaping the fruits of their 
labor. To-day is the great day of Christian 
opportunity in India. If we neglect it, to- 
morrow will be the day of our great des- 
pair. The problems of mission work in 
India are problems not of failure but of 
success. 
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THE LORD’S DAY ALLIANCE OF 
CANADA. 


I. Aim. 


Its aim is to secure for every person in 
Canada a weekly day of rest, the Lord’s 
Day, if possible; and to safeguard the Lord’s 
Day against the intrusion of unnecessary 
business and labor. In this work it is con- 
cerned solely with the question of civil right 
and obligation. 


It. Work. 


(1) It drafted a law of Sunday rest for 
the people of Canada, which, with modifica- 
tions, was enacted as the “Lord’s Day Act” 
by the Parliament of Canada, the first on the 
statute books of the Dominion. This law, 
containing only seven restrictive clauses, 
but twenty-six clauses permitting works of 
necessity and mercy to be done on the 
Lord’s Day, is regarded by those competent 
to value such legislation as the best upon 
the statute books of any country in the 
world, and is practically the only legal 
guarantee of a weekly rest day enjoyed by 
the people of Canada. 


(2) It is working to secure a fair and 
reasonable observance of this law by all the 
people of the land. 


Since March 1st, 1907, the date when the 
Lord’s Day Act came into force, the follow- 
ing results have been reached: 


(a) A conservative estimate of the num- 
ber of toilers in Canada who have gained a 
weekly rest day places the figures at about 
ee With the majority it is the Lord’s 

ay. 


(b) The distribution and sale of Ameri- 
can Sunday newspapers which had risen to 
150,000 in Canada has been reduced by over 
ninety per cent. 


(c) Many hundreds of cases of violation 
of the law have been brought’ to cease in 
different parts of Canada, and many places 
in which the Lord’s Day was openly disre- 
garded now observe it well. 


TXT. Method. 


It educates; it does not dictate. Its Secre- 
taries give assiduous attention to this, and 
by means of public addresses, the circulation 
of the Lord’s Day Advocate, published 
monthly, besides the Lord’s Day Act and 


other literature, this educational work is 
sustained. 


It dissuades; it does not persecute, 
rarely prosecutes. Its motto is “Concilia- 
tion” rather than “Coercion.” Its method is 
that of remonstrance and persuasion rather 
than prosecution. 

Prosecution is a last resort and then must 
be undertaken by the civil authorities. A 
time is taken up with correspondence and 
conference with those alleged to have vio- 


and 
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lated the Lord’s Day Act. In this way the 
It seeks to get people 
not merely to obey the law but to wish to do 


so. 


The enemies of the Lord’s Day are mak- 
ing a steady, persistent attack upon it, so 
its preservation will require united, con- 
stant, vigorous work on the part of the 
Alliance and all lovers of law and order in 
Canada. 


Surely a work so necessary and so bene- 
ficent, done in such a fair and reasonable 
way, is worthy of the sympathy and sup- 
port of all loyal citizens.—Alliance Leaflet. 


FACTS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


South America has a population of 40,- 
000,0v0, and Robert E. Speer, after tra- 
veling about in that country for six 
months, said that he never saw such dark- 
ness except in Central Africa; that he 
visited seventy cathedrals, and after dili- 
gent inquiry found but one Protestant - 
Bible and that was destined to be burned. 


It is) a fact in South America that where 
the Church of Rome’s power predominates, 
ignorance and illiteracy are correspond- 
ingly great. 


It is a fact in South America that wher- 
ever the power of Rome wanes, enlighten- 
ment speedily manifests itself. 


It is a fact in South America that 
Rome’s fanatical persecuting policy has 
not been for the betterment of her mem- 
bers, either materially or spiritually. 


It is a fact in South America that while 
Rome professes to be a Christian Church, 
founded on the teachings of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, she not only forbids her 
people to read the simplest parts of His 
Word but also destroys it whenever pos- 
sible. 


It is a fact that as the people of South 
America leave the Roman _ Catholic 
Church, the countries progress along all 
lines. Proof of this is seen in Argentine, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Chile, etc. 


It is a fact that the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is winning its way in all parts 
of South America, in spite of tremendous 
opposition from the priests. The people 
are not forced to become Protestants or 
Christians, but are becoming so voluntar- 
ily and gladly. 

These facts speak for themselves. 


The saloon is the recruiting station of 
hell. “Many there be that go in thereat.” 


JUNE, 1915 


MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


India, under the fostering wing of Great 
Britain, continues to move steadily forward 
in the path of national progress. Already 
she possesses 35,000 miles of railway, which 
carry every year 350,000,000 passengers; 
72,000 miles of telegraph, and 88,000 miles 
of canais, which irrigate 48,000,000 acres of 
land. 


The “unrest” of a few years ago has 
ebbed and died, to be followed by a.wave 
of passionate loyalty and devotion to the 
British Raj which has thrilled the Empire 
and astonished the whole world. 


The enthusiasm with which the great 
ruling princes have offered to place the 
whole resources of their kingdoms at the 
disposal of the Government, and the eager- 
ness with which all classes have clamored 
for a share in the defense of the Empire, 
are a fine tribute to the just and magnani- 
mous rule of the great Christian nation, 
under the folds of whose flag so many once 
divided and warring peoples now live in 
peace and brotherhood. 


This outburst of loyalty is a convincing 
reply to the multitude of detractors who 
have of recent years carried on a campaign 
of slander and abuse of British rule in 
India. 


Yet we do not hesitate to affirm that were 
it not for the presence of the more than 
three thousand missionaries in india, and 
the work they and their predecessors have 
done in creating new ideals and in welding 
the bonds between the British Government 
and the native people, this remarkable de- 
monstration would have been impossible. 
That this is not merely the ex-parte judg- 
ment of overwrought missionary enthusiasts 
may be proved from the public statements 
of some of the greatest of British states- 
men. 

For example, Lord Bryce, the distin- 
guished diplomat and historian, writes:— 
“The longer one stays in India, the more 
evidence one has that the future well-being 
of this country and, above all, the extension, 
permanence and quality of British influence 
depend largely on the progress of Missions.” 


And Sir Augustus Rivers Thompson, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, writes:— 
“Christian missionaries have done more real 
lasting gocd to the people of India than all 
other agencies combined. They have been 
the salt of the country and the true saviours 
of the Empire.” 


Similar testimony in almost identical lan- 
guage might be quoted from Sir Mackworth 
Young, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
and Lord Lawrence, one of the greatest of 
India’s Viceroys. 

Christianity is touching the deepest 
springs of India’s life, and great social and 
intellectual, as well as religious, movements, 
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are coming to birth, which are completely 
revolutionizing Indian society. There is 
now an insistent demand for a new social 
order, in which the old inequality, so long 
perpetuated by caste shall be done away. A 
new social conscience is demanding the abo- 
lition of the nautch, early marriage, poly- 
gamy, legalized prostitution, and intemper- 
ance. 


Movements looking toward religious re- 
form are springing up here and there (all 
of them the indirect, if not direct results 
of Missions), one of the most notable being 
the movement among the Sikhs of the Pun- 
jab. Idols have been removed from the 
golden temple in Amritsar, and polytheistic 
rites abolished. In the same city a conven- 
tion of Brahman priests, composed of one 
thousand delegates, was recently held, 
which passed resolutions calling for reforms 
of a most revolutionary character. 


These great and indigenous movements, 
springing up spontaneously among the 
people themselves, are evidence of the fact 
that the Spirit of God is at work in India, 
and that the day is not far distant when 
the great religious systems that have for 
ages held the people in moral and spiritual 
bondage shall fall away and give place to a 
civilization founded on Christian principles. 
—Report of the Canadian Baptist Foreign 
Mission Board. 


SCENES AT A LEPER ASYLUM. 
By ReEv. PAUL WAGNER, PURULIA, INDIA. 


“By the rivers....we sat down.” 

One is reminded of these words of the 
Psalm to often in India, when the crowds 
gather on the banks of the rivers hoping 
for absolution from their sins by bathing. 
And where there is no river they go to 
the tanks, for it is said: “Wherever there 
is water, there is the Ganges,” that is: 
Wherever you bathe for cleaning from your 
sins, there you will be purified.... 

In the Leper Asylum I have overheard 
more than once lamentations so touching, 
that they reminded me of the words of the 
Psalm. I have heard the cries of men and 
women there, sitting down near the waters 
of the tanks, weeping and wailing, as only 
one can wail to whom the world can give 
no peace nor comfort. 


MURKTA. 


It is now nine years ago that a young 
woman with her two little girls came to 
me, asking to be admitted. Her name 
was Mukta. The two girls were very nice- 
ly dressed. The elder one, Moni (pearl), 
was then nine years of age, the younger 
one not yet three. Both girls were pretty; 
they had such clear blue eyes. Moni we 
could take to the Untainted Children’s 
Home, but Lokhia, the little one, could not 
yet be separated from her mother. 


Mukta had been compelled to leave her 
house and field when the disease broke out. 
She did not complain that her husband 
and the villagers had driven her from her 
home. She was quite happy to see her little 
girl Moni only on Sundays when she came 
to church. She was eager to learn and be 
baptised, and after about a year I baptised 
them, and also Lokhia, who from then was 
called Komola. 


And then there came a day when I found 
the mother crying and sobbing on the bank 
of the tank. Her cries were like to those 
of an animal mortally wounded. Why she 
cried, I could not find out for a long time. 
Little Komola was in those days, so it 
was said, suffering from eye disease, but 
painful though that be, that could not well 
be the reason, 


And, indeed, it was not the reason. The 
dear little one had become a leper! The 
brave woman who had suffered her own 
lot without tears, had broken down com- 
pletely. And to-day little Komola has the 
old expression in her face, which disfigures 
so many. Nothing of her former beauty 
is left; only her blue eyes shine still quite 
bright. 

God has been comforting them, though 
the little one is hopelessly ill. 


DHRUPADA. 


When Dhrupada came to the Asylum, she 
was quite a young woman, though she had 
been married ten years. She has never been 
sorry for coming here; because her hus- 
band, who is a leper himself, as well as 
the villagers, had treated her very badly. 
She has been saved from great troubles. 


The Brahman priest of the village had 
given the promise of cure to her husband, 
if his wife would sacrifice herself for him 
by burning herself to death. Now she had 
found shelter here and was quite happy. 
She wanted to be baptised and was glad 
to learn, which she did quickly, and soon 
the day came when she was to be baptised. 

But she did not come. She was found 
sitting on the embankment of the tank 
crying. It was impossible to learn the real 
cause of her distress from the few intel- 
ligible sentences between her sobs: ‘‘They 
have sold me like a cow when I was quite 
a young girl, and have given me to a man 
through whom I have got this terrible 
disease, and now at the end this worst is 
going to happen.” 

Finally it transpired what her terrible 
fear was:—The state of her husband in 
Lokhabad had become worse and worse. 
The Brahman priest swore that his cure 
was possible, if the wife could be induced 
to sacrifice herself. So people from her 
husband’s village had told her. She had 
answered them, that she was quite happy 
here, and she never would return to Lokha- 
bad again. 
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And then the men had cursed her, and 
had wickedly said to her: “Well, you will 
not come? Then the same fate will be 
yours here? The day will come,, when they 
will sacrifice you here!” The poor thing 
had thought that the day of her baptism 
was meant to be her day of sacrifice, to be 


burned to save her husband from his 
disease! 
Now it was not difficult to help her, 


when once she had told her _ trouble. 
Dhrupada, or as she was called after her 
baptism, Debora, has become a _ happy 
Christian, who has helped many other 
women in their troubles. She is now the 
Blder in charge of one of the female houses. 
Her troubles have been considerable, but 
she has found peace and is happy. 


ASALOTA. 


A few days after Christmas a lady of 
the London Mission of Berhampur brought 
a leper woman here. The long journey in 
the train had made her so tired that she 
did not want anything but rest. 


Only the next morning Asalota, the leper 
woman, fully realised the misery of her 
lot. I found her weeping and crying on 
the bank of the tank. Her appearance was 
most pitiable. In her grief she had torn 
her clothes to pieces and was beating her 
breast and shrieking loudly. It took a long 
time before she found any peace. The 
teacher Bibhavati, herself a leper, has been 
a great helper to her. 


She has been weeping since then, but 
tears no longer of despair, but shed by one 
who in her tribulation has gone to Him 
who gives rest to the soul, and a foretaste 
of that blessed time which certainly will 
come when He will wipe away all tears 


from every eye. 


A BRAHMAN. 


He came here only about a fortnight ago. 
Sitting at the tank is his great pleasure. 
He says: “Often I have thus been sitting 
at the water in different places, and people 
have come to worship me, to drink even the 
dust from off my feet. Now what a change! 
I am myself an outcast, though a Brah- 
man.’ He does not know yet, that greater 
honour is in store for him, if he opens 
his heart to the Saviour and becomes a 
child of God. How great will be his sur- 
prise then! 

To the Indian the water appeals greatly. 
It is a boon for them to sit and dream 
near the rivers and the tanks. They there 
understand a little of the Indian philosophy 
that everything you see is unreal, only a 
vision with pictures changing each moment. 
Even when after the hot weather the first 
rains come, the people can be seen to sit 
down under a shelter, seemingly immovable, 
watching the falling raindrops for hours. 


JUNE, 1915 


SABBATH-KEEPING ELEPHANTS. 


That elephants can reason and can count 
as far as seven, at least, is the opinion of 
Mr. Benjamin LeFevre, formerly a member 
of Congress from Ohio, who has _ lately 
returned from a tour of the world. 


“From Rangoon,” he says, “they ship the 
huge teak logs that float down from the 
interior. They are so heavy that they can 
be handled only by elephants trained for 
that purpose. One of the brutes will pick 
up a great log, and balancing it delicately 
on its tusks will carry it to the proper pile, 
and push it carefully and neatly into place. 

“Most of the elephants are owned by 
native Burmese, who hire them out to the 
lumber merchants. Several years ago, how- 
ever, an English firm, finding the native 
whose elephants they hired, careless about 
keeping his contracts, bought a herd of 
young elephants and trained them in the 
work of log-piling. 

“Now the native Burmese has no special 
day of rest, like the Jew, the Christian or 
the Turk, but rests whenever he feels like 
it—which is much more frequently than 
once in seven days. His elephants, there- 
fore, are accustomed to work whenever 
they are called on. At the yard of the 
English firm, however, Sunday was strictly 
observed as a day of rest by man and ele- 
phant. 


“Now, it happened that one Saturday 
afternoon the river began to rise rapidly, 
and early Sunday morning the news from 
the interior told of still greater floods 
above. The firm had thousands of dollars’ 
worth of logs piled on the river-bank, and 
it became necessary to move them early 
Sabbath morning, if they were not to be 
Swept out to sea. 


“At daybreak the manager ordered out his 
own herd, and told his men to hire every 
available elephant from native owners. As 
the Burmese drivers came hurrying up with 
their animals, word was given the beasts in 
the firm’s corrals, to fall into line, 


“But not an elephant moved! It _was 
Sunday, and they didn’t work on Sunday. 
The drivers coaxed and cajoled; the herd 
stood blinking their little eyes in scorn at 
the hurrying native beasts. Then the 
drivers borrowed an old tusker from the 
Burmese and tried to lead them with him. 
Not an elephant moved. 


“The frantic drivers dug the goads into 
the necks of their charges, whereupon, as 
if by preconcerted signal, each elephant 
swung his trunk, seized his driver about 
the waist, and put him gently but firmly 
on the ground, as much as to say, ‘You 
mustn’t do that, you know! We’ll work 
faithfully on week days, but we don’t work 
on Sunday.’ 

“At length the head driver, in despera- 
tion, seized the ear of his elephant with 
the ankus, or hook, used to subdue frac- 
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tious beasts. Conscious of the indignity, 
the elephant picked him up in his trunk 
and flung him against the side of the cor- 
ral, twenty feet away, and then resumed 
that clumsy swaying that marks the ele- 
pbhant well satisfied with himself. The 
man didn’t get out of the hospital for six 
weeks!” 


The English firm had to give it up, and 
the elephants had their Sunday rest. Sev- 
eral months afterwards Mr. LeFevre, on 
returning to Rangoon, asked about the 
Sabbath-keeping elephants. 


“It was no mere whim,” replied the 
manager. “Twice since that time we have 
tested them to see if they did actually 
keep an accurate account of workdays, and 
once again I got the Burmese to trot their 
beasts by. But my animals won’t work on 
Sunday. 

“There does not seem to be any con- 
spiracy; each brute has figured out the 
situation for himself. They have arrived at 
a rudimentary conception of individual 
rights to their services on week-days, they 
do not intend that we should dispute their 
right to a day of rest on Sunday.’”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


THE DAY OF THE PEOPLE. 


Drunk with the lust of power, insane 
through egotism and self will, the greatest 
representative of medievalism alive is 
making his stand, his last stand, in Europe 
to-day against the progress of enlighten- 
ment and the coming of the brotherhood 
of man and the Kingdom of God. 


Do you have any fears of the final re- 
sult? If you do, you do not need to have, 
whatever just fears you may have as to 
the process by which it will be reached. 


Along with the thousands of the sons 
of the nations, medievalism will be slain. 
That old arch heresy that said one man 
had divine right to impose his will upon 
millions will be slain finally and forever. 

The people, stricken, peeled, broken, 
with resources Swept away, every home a 
place of mourning and every heart lonely 
for someone, will give it short shrift. 


The day of the people will dawn more 
fully over the earth. Men will rule who 
serve the people, who minister to the com- 
mon good, and not those who wickedly 
serve their own whim or lust. 


God help us that the day will dawn 
through such struggle and conflict. But 
God help us to see its dawning and make 
the most of it.—Sel. 


Life is a constant elimination. By the 
time one has reached his three score and 
ten there is but little left, aside from the 
promises of God. 


Our Church Register 


Calis From. 


High Park..Church, Toronto,.to 2Ura@G. cB. 
Wilson of Winnipeg, Man. 

Bloor St. Church, Toronto, to ‘Dr. Geo. C. 
Pidgeon of Vancouver, B.C. 

Gabarus, N.S., to Mr. J. W. Smith of Leitch’s 
Creek Noo: 

Windsor, Ont., to Mr. H. M. Paulin of Wood- 
stock, Ont. 

Tiverton, Ont., to Mr. D. Robertson of Mt. 
Brydges, Ont. 

Dover and Calvin, Ont., to Mr. Norman Lind- 
say of Dresden, Ont. 

River Hebert, N.S., to Mr. Bayne D. Earle. 

St. Andrew Church, Campbellton, N.B., to 
Mr. Hugh Miller of Knox Church, Glace 
Bay, N.S. 


Inductions Ints. 


Mt. Pleasant and Burford, Ont., March 23, 
Mr. Robert Moodie. 

Millbrook, Ont., April 29, Mr. W. D. Lee. 

Hampton, P.E.I., May 6, Mr. J. S. MacKay. 

Calvin Church, Louisburg, N.'S., May 27, Mr. 
D. A. McMillan. 

Gravenhurst, Ont., May 6, ‘Mr. A. A. Smith. 

Zion Church, Eureka, N.S., May 18, Mr. 
Daniel McVicar. 

East River, U.C., N:Si; May 18, Mr. W. F. 
Partridge. 

Bass River and W. Branch, N.B., May 21, Mr. 
Alexander Craise. 

(Manotick, Ont., May 20, Dr. A. L. Heward. 


Resignations cf. 


Keremeos, B/JC., Mr. A. H. Cameron. 
Deloraine, Man., Mr. T. Beveridge. 


LIFe OF DR. GEDDIE. 
By Pror, J. M. FALconER, D.D., HALIFAX. 


A missionary story of thrilling interest, 
of our first missionary apostles, husband and 
wife, the latter still living in Australia, near- 
ing the century mark, married seventy-six 
year ago, a widow forty-eight years. 

It has fourteen chapters;—Early Years;— 
His (‘Second ‘Dedication;—The Pioneer;—A 
Journal of the Sea;—The Powers of Dark- 
ness;—The Beginning is riard;—The Break- 
ing of the Day;—The Heat of the Battle;— 
A Native Church;—Prosperity;—Adversity; 
—On Furlough;—Closing Years;—After- 
wards. 

No Presbyterian family should be without 
this book, the story of the first missionaries 
of our Church, of the beginning of our F. M. 
Work, of the days when Missions had both 
romance and peril that have largely passed 
away. 

It may be had from the Board of Foreign 
Missions, 439 Confederation Life Building, 
Toronto. Cloth, 35 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


RESOLUTION. 


The members of the Provincial Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, assembled in the 
city of Hamilton, desire to express their 
profound sympathy with those who. are 
suffering by this cruel war. They recognize 
the fact that in this national crisis no 
small part of the sacrifice which is called 
for everywhere must rest with women, and 
they rejoice that it has been accepted with 
quiet fidelity. They cannot but feel that 
some light must pierce the darkness, even 
of the keenest grief, because our sons have 
proved so brave and true as soldiers of the 
King, and have brought honor to the whole 
of Canada. 

They pray that a blessing may abide with 
all who have loved ones across the sea, or 
who are preparing to go, and especially that 
homes into which death has come may feel 
the comfort of God; and recommend that 
all the women of Canada be asked to unite 
in supplication to Almighty God, each day, 
between the hours of two and three o’clock, 
wherever they may be, for the guidance of 
our generals and admirals, the safe keeping 
of our soldiers and sailors, our hospitals, 
doctors and nurses, and a speedy victory to 
our arms. 


THE NEW COVENANT A LOST SECRET, 
By Mrs, ANNA ROSs. 


A new edition will be undertaken as soon 
as seventy five dollars worth of orders has 
been received. 

Single :Copies, paper cover.. 
Four Copies, paper cover 

Single Copies, in boards ©. 0:02... 5 mmeuae 
Four Copies, in boards .. 

No money need be sent till books are re- 
ceived. 

Address: Mrs. Anna Ross, 

Annette, California, U.S.A. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
A New Translation. 
By James Morratt, D.D., D. Litt. 


Prof. James Denney, D.D., says of this 
book,—“It is in no sense a new revision he 
has given us but a new book. We cannot 
read a page without being instructed, or, 
if one refuse to be instructed, without 
being clearly challenged to defend our 
refusal. The whole work is stimulating in 
the highest degree. A book to be read 
with avidity and studied with a minute and 
diligent care.” (Hodder and Stoughton, 
Toronto). 


June, 1915 


MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly sent to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given in the RECORD 
it is because they are not received. 


General Assembly, 
Kingston, lst Wednesday of June, 1915. 


Synod of Maritime Provinces. 
St. John, Ist Tuesday October, 1915. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 3 Aug., 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Orangedale, 7 Sept., 7.00 

. Pictou, New Glasgow, 6 July, 12.45. 

. Wallace. 

Truro. 

. Halifax, Musqdbt. Harbor, 6 July, 10 a.m. 
. Lunenburg, Clyde River, call of Mod. 
St. John, St. John, 6 July, 10 a.m. 

. Miramichi, Dalhousie, 22 June, 10 a.m. 
» P.Hls, ‘Charlottetown; 3 Aug:, 11.30. 


wher 


SO COA OTe 


bs 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Sherbrocke, 2nd Tuesday May, 1915. 


11. Quebec, Quebec, 7 Sep., 4 p.m. 

12. ‘Montreal, Montreal, 22 June, 10 a.m. 
13. Glengarry, Woodlands, 7 Sept., 2 p.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 6 July, 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carleton Pl., 7 Sep., 10.30. 

16. Brockville, Hallville, 7 Sep., 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday October, 1915. 


17. Kingston, Napanee, 29 June, 11 a.m. 

18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 29 June, 9.30 a.m. 

19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 14 Sep., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 20 July, 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Tor., first Tues., each month. 

22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 29 June, 10.30 
2.1 

23. Barrie, Barrie, 14 Sep., 10 a.m. 

24. North Bay, Parry Sound, July. 

25. Temiskaming, Haileybury, Sep. 

26. Algoma, Bruce Mines, 6 Sept., 8 p.m. 

27. Sudbury, Gore Bay, 7 Sept., 8 p.m. 

28. Owen Sd, Meaford, 29 June, 10 a.m. 

29. Saugeen, Harriston, 6 July, 10 a.m. 

30. Guelph, Hespeler, 20 Sep., 7.45 p.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 

London, Last Monday, April. 
31. Hamilton, Hamilton, 6 July, 9.30 a.m. 
S2ebaris, Parisuts July, 10.30% a.m: 
33 (London, Port Stanley, 29 June, 10 a.m. 
34. Chatham, Wallaceburg, 22 June, 1 p.m. 
35. Sarnia, Sarnia, 30 June, 11 a.m. 
36. Stratford. 
37. Huron. 
38. Maitland, Wingham, 21 Sep., 
39. Bruce, Paisley, 7 Sep., 11 a.m. 


© 


3.30, 
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Synod cf Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday Nov., 1915. 


40. Superior, Fort Frances, Aug. 

41. Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 

42. Rock Lake, Killarney, 7 ‘Sep., 3 p.m. 
43. Glenboro. 

44, Portage la Pra. 

45. Dauphin. 

46. Minnedosa, Hamiota, 13 July, 7.30 p.m. 
47. Brandon, ‘Brandon, 13 Sep., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 


Regina, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1915. 


48. Yorkton, Saltcoats, 20 July, 9 a.m. 
49. Abernethy, Ft. Qu’Appelle, 6 July. 
50. Qu’Appelle. 

51. Arcola, Carlyle, 14 Sept., 2 p.m. 

52. Alameda, Call of Mod. 

53. Weyburn, Weyburn, 14 Sept., 7 p.m. 
54, Regina, Regina, 6 Sept., 7.30 p.m. 
55. Moose Jaw. 

656. Saskatoon, Saskatoon. ‘ 
57. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, Sept. At call 
58. ‘Battleford. 

59. Kindersley. 

60. Swift Current. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Red Deer, Last Tues. April, 1915. 


61. Vermillion, Vermillion, Call of Mod. 
62. Edmonton, Edmonton, 22 June, 10 a.m. 
63. Lacombe, Alix, Sept., 3 p.m. 

64. Red Deer, Red Deer, \Sept, 

65. Castor. 

66. Calgary, Calgary, 6 July, 9 a.m. 

67. Medicine Hat, Red Cliff. 

68. High River. 

69. Macleod, Pincher Creek, Aug. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Vancouver, First Tues. April, 1915. 


70. Kootenay, Grand Forks, Aug. 

71. Kamloops, Penticton, 24 Aug., 8 p.m. 
72. Cariboo, Quesnel, Call of Mod. 

73. Westminster. 

74. Victoria, Victoria, 1st Tues. Sep. 10 a.m. 


Any church that denies the deity and the 
atoning work of Jesus Christ, has, in God’s 
eyes, no claim to be a church, It may be a 
religious club, it may be a philanthropic 
society, but it is not a church of Christ. 


Jesus and the Jews of his day used the 
same phrase—‘“the kingdom of God.” The 
Jews, however, accented the first part of it, 
Jesus the last part. They were thinking of 
a kingdom—he was thinking of God.—Dr. 
Stalker. 


Che Church Funds, West. 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 
During Feb. ito 
April. April 30, 
1915. 

Home Missions............ $5,208.34 $11,747.85 
Foreign Missions......... 4,064.75 9,413.81 
Widows’ & Orphans’.... 69.00 251.00 
Aged Ministers’ Fund... 97.33 290.33 
Assembly Fund..........5. 50.64 190.25 
Pte.-aux-Trembles....... 357.00 1,355.00 
Socl. Serv. Evanglism... $27.35 1,354.86 
Deaconess Home....eseees 18.00 26.00 
Sabbath Scl. & Y.P.S.... 41.00 142.00 
Montreal College......... 32.00 85.00 
Queen’s College......... sf 30.00 186.00 
Knox College...ccccsecceees 76.00 282.00 
Manitoba College..... saa 13.00 93.00 
Saskatchewan College.. 6.00 36.00 
Robertson College........ 2.00 47.00 
Westminster Hall........ 2.00 66.00 


RECEIVED. DURING APRIL. 


At the Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, 
by Rev. John Somerville, D.D., 
and divided among the Funds 

as directed by the Donors. } 


Ontario. jAlvinston 59.00 
TABU OS ELSE 50.00 
Por, Dee eer . $100.00) Proton : 16.50 
Midland . $7938. 00) Oro, Ilsson .. 31.00 
Markham .. 40.00)S. Plympton .. . .37.00 
Clifford 3 < "* 430.00/Smith Falls, Wmstr 342.3 
Underwood .. 17.00|Morewood .. 72.34 
Zephyr, ss. 9.00/Sarnia, St. Paul 31.00 
Kilsyth 39.00! Rt. Heidi7 & 20.00 
Kilsyth ss. . 3 AEN Leaskdale fs 40.0 
Tor. _Onat. . 500.00 ene une, Div. La 
idge, Women’s Lor OO GS ayer rere oO Uue 
rere ss aa) ee OSG eb Boe 
el ralio.2 W00PSeaverton ye: 217.0 
on rae _ .. 100.00] Welandport 7.35 
Almontet-s.” .*. ., 240.00/8t. Ann’s .. 15.00 
Molesworth .. 91.00/Sydenham, St. Paul 31.00 
Dunnville 60.00) Ma's. S. H. Hender- 
Camlachie ¢. =, r <5 (19-00) 7 SOM 0. 56 ; 10.0 
Ayr, Kx. United.. 145.00 DUA ty: 21.60 
Ernestown . 4. 81:50) Peterboro daughters 
Port, Carling 16.00} of Hrin Be 50:0 
Corbetton .. 20.00| Allenford 10.00 
Tor. Dufferin 50.00 Berlin ; Secon 640.00 
Orangeville... 99.00|RRainy River.. 11.00 
Schomberg .. 35.00)Oshawa . 192.62 
Whitby . .. 120.00) Melbourne 22.00 
Vankleek Will . 200.00/Mt. Forest .. 159.11 
Sunadride@ev. am. . §.00)/Deseronto, Ch. of Re- 
Sundridge, ss. 2.00} deemer .. .. 50.00 
Southampton 63.00/Chalk River 43.00 
Melrose .. .. .- .- 20.00/Winterbourne 21.00 
Kemptville, Ex. be. 100.00|Seaforth . 35.80 
Port Credit .. .. 79.00)Guelnh 500.00 
Inwood .. 73.10| Wiarton .. 41.27 
St. Mary’s, Kx.. 70.00;/\Dorchester .. .. 20.00 
Caledon East 26.00; RY. W. J. Dey... 19.50 
Thessalon 10.00} Leamington .. 130.00 
Belgrave 75.00\Cardinal .. .. .. 76.38 
Aberarder 24.00| Atwood : 185.00 
Kinlough, abe.. .. 34.25|Sutton, Knox 40.00 
Perth Knox . 229.00) Mt. Pleasant ss. .. 10.00 
Mrs. ‘A. L. Murray 10.00|/Mt. Pieasens abe.. 12.42 
Camden Hast 20.00'Strabane. ae 20.00 


Shannonville 5.00} Balderson, Drum- 
Brucefield 37.20/ mond BR Sea 130.00 
Binbrook 52.00;)Kinburn .. 22.25 
Beckwith , . 20/00- Forest =. 34.00 
Wallaceburg. .. 100.00)Blyth . 126.00 
Tor. College . 500.00) Nairn, ss 8.00 
Blake. a pee Al OE] OStaene 12.00 
Tor. Knox -1,000:00)/ Kirin “2285. 68.50 
Richard Landing 4.00 Pembroke 310.00 
Won gebam itm eel 34.00| Mattawa 7.30 
SCarboros st. eAiiderero 0:00 Natrni 2 37.00 
Cranbrook 45.00 che AR eae 
Banks 7.00/Tor. Wmstr.. 50. 
ECA TUG enemas 7.00! Tor. Chinese 62.50 
iv. W. G. Rose HOE LOC ONE ET eens 200.00 
Tor.: Deer’ *Park™ 5-500/00| Barton lad. aid = 48.00 
AO riend : ee eater: Liom sé oe ne 
Bayfield . 2.0 arluke (5. 
Bayfield ss. 11.00) Wingham . 178.00 
Anbu. si ee ee oe Holo} VWiIMstow ns St. “And. 75.00 
St. Cathe,  Isnox eae cous vomits Hamitn,. Chal. 14.00 
Burlington .. 64.50; Brooke 17.00 
Keene .. 135.00) Tor. Immanuel. \ 270.00 
Stratford, St. ‘And, 150.00; Alton .. 8.00 
lergus, Mel. an . 200.00) Alton ss. 3.00 
Drummond Ai ss. 10.00 Alton) ys gr 5 00 
Gravenhurst. 80.00]; Ham. St. John’ s 300.00 
Avonbank 92.00 itee Bayes ae 
DOOT eases 2.57| Leith . E : 
Heckston 42.00 eee : fae 
Maxville ... 88:00) Lonk,  ISine (Staeeemers ; 
Bie wre Station. OED Suet Marte, ae be oe 
ig ake .. 9.5 n ae Sr) : 
Arthur 38.25) West King abaase 20.00 
Comber .. 55.00) Port Credit ss 16.50 
Amherstburg: 33.00] Londesboro’, A 28.00 
Richard Landis 9.00; Niagara, St. “And. 30.75 
Wminstr, St. And.. 65.00!Scarboro’,. Mel. 12.00 
Wminstr, St. And ss 20.00/Pleasant Vall ae 68.15 
Ww’ Hs N. Atk See 2 00200 Ue eee Seey Ag 
Rv tkinson 9.80/Yarmouth .. : 
rLarrow ¥ 44.00) Whitechureh .. 94.62 
N. Nissouri. 13.00)Schreiber, M. C. 126.65 
Cookstown .. 33.80) Would-be Helper 10.00 
Lake Charles 6.00; Maple Valley 50.00 
Buanentogs 49. Ae Woodstock, Ikx. he 
Neomhay mee eat 7.00! Nestleton . : 
St. Mary’s, 1st He ee 22D0000N2 Wkitrid hae 38.15 
Brockvil, St. Jns.. 175.00;/Knox Ch., sixteen... 63.00 
Gnglish Settlmnt .. 59.00/Bethel .. at 30.00 
English Settlmnt yps 13.00)/Churchill. 50.00 
N. Mornington .. .. 40.00 Fe Sager ee SN 
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WHY GO TO CHURCH? 


“T go to church for the atmosphere,” said 
a good man who had turned his steps to 
God’s house every Sunday for years. 

What he meant was a spiritual atmos- 
phere, clear and health-giving to the soul. 


Clear, pure 


air, with 


many noxious germs. 
It is just so with the atmosphere of wor- 


ship. 


It sets things right. 
may come into church with 


sunshine, destroys 


Sometimes one 
ideas about 


‘faith, and service, and companionship, and 
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Prince Edward 
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conduct which have been twisted and per- 
verted by experiences and influences of the 
week, so that wrong looks right, and right 


looks wrong; 


or there may be some little 


germ of evil deposited in the heart, which 
if left to itself will work havoc. 

But in the church service there is an at- 
mosphere of truth and purity that tends to 
penetrate the entire spiritual being, destroy- 
enabling the eyes to see things as they are, 
and developing a true affection for things 
that are just, pure, honest and lovely. 
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Dhe Presbyterian Record. 


Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Edited by KE. Scott, M.A., D.D 


Price, in Advance. 


One copy, yearly, 90 cents. 
Two in one parcel, $1.20; three, $1.50; four, $1.80. 
In parcels of six or more, 30 cents each, 


in sending renewal of order, be caretul to give 
#@ name and address to which it was previously sent, 


If parcels are not received in good condition 
or if orders are to be discontinued 
please send prompt notice. 


Samples sent free to any who will distribute them 


Address all correspondence to 


The Presbyterian Record, 


Y. M. G. A. Building, 


Postage abroad 15cts. yearly. MONTREAL. 
Waseda University in Tokyo is said to pst er r 
have 8,000 students. Three hundred students QS. ey Keep Your Foodina 


and fourteen members of the faculty are 
reported as Christians. 


Arts Courses only. 


SUMMER] 
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JULY and AUGUST | 


QUEEN'S 


UNIVERSITY | 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO 
ARTS EDUCATION MEDICINE § 


SCHOOL OF MINING 
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GEO. Y. CHOWN, Registrar 
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PURE WHITE COTTON 


MADE IN CANADA 


GOODS 


Lawns Shirtings 
Nainsooks a 

eets 
reels Circular Pillow 
Cambrics Cottons 
Longcloths WABASSO Slips 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


We have been at it for six years only, but we have called the 
attention of the public to our products, so much so that OTHERS 
have, and are copying our styles, our branding, etc. 

There are two things however, which they cannot copy, the 
quality, and the TRADE MARK. 

The little WABASSO (Snow Shoe Rabbit) will be your protec< 


tion ever, and whenever you want the best 


WABASSO COTTONS 
Unique, as to Value, Finish, Colour and Purity. 


The WABASSO COTTON CO., LIMITED | 
THREE RIVERS, P.Q. | 


. Gillett’s Lye is practical for so || 
“A many purposes that it has been for 
tf] many years regarded as an absolute | 
¥||| necessity in every household. 
By its use house-cleaning is made || 
a pleasure instead of a drudgery. 
One can of Gillett’s Lye dissolved 
and mixed with the refuse grease 
| : drippings, scraps, etc., will make ten | 
| Soto U pounds of fine cleaning or laundry | 
2 ee erermmers =~ soap in 20 minutes. 
Gillett’s Lye is absolutely pure, 
and therefore a totally different article from the “just | 
as good”’ kinds that some dealers attempt to substitute || 
for the old and original Gillett’s Lye. 


E. W. GILLETT COMPANY LIMITED, 
MONTREAL. TORONTO, ONT. WINNIPEG. 


MADE IN CANADA. 
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The population of Japan is about 40,000,- 
000, and the average parish of each mis- 
sionary is about 100,000. 


No prayer of faith can be lost. We can 
trust God for the answer, though we may 
not be able to trace it. 


It is a sign of growing likeness to Christ 
when we find ourselves longing more and 
more for opportunities of being alone with 
God. 


If the heart of the matter is in us, we shall 
always pray for the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom and for those who are doing the 
work. 


There is nothing so cheap to a man when 
he is letting it go as his own self-respect, 
and nothing so dear to him after he has 
lost it. 


Let us serve God in the sunshine, while 
the sun shines. We shall then serve Him all 
the better in the dark, when the darkness 
comes. 


As to the burden be content to bear it, 
until thou come to the place of deliverance; 
for there it will fall from thy back of itself. 
—Bunyan. 


God yearns over men with unutterable, 
pleading tenderness, “not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance.” 


I sought Thee at a distance, and did not 
know that Thou wast near. I sought Thee 
abroad, and behold, Thou wast within me. 
—St. Augustine. 


A student in Peking has been so impres- 
sed by the value of the New Testament that 
he has purchased over five thousand copies 
to send to his friends. 


The drunkard will never be dead, we tell 
you the reason why: the young ones come 
to take their place, as soon as the old ones 
die.—The Saloonkeeper. 


The chief qualification of a guide is that 
he shall know the way. The Lord never 
leads His people over any paths which He 
has not traversed Himself. 


A “Wall Street” layman, speaking of mis- 
sionary sermons, said that the trouble with 
most of them is that they are “long” in 
exhortation and “short” on facts. 


The curse of leprosy still oppresses India. 
The latest census, 1911, reports that there 
are over 109,000 lepers, of whom less than 
six thousand are cared for in asylums, 


DESC SSS CESS SSF 


If you have a “besetting sin,” don’t worry 
over it. Just assert your will, lean hard on 
God—and conquer it. If you worry about 
it you will find it hard to loosen its grip. 


No sin is small. It is a sin against an in- 
finite God, and may have consequence im- 
measurable. No grain of sand is small in 
the mechanism of a watch—Jeremy Taylor. 


A man may be as big as Goliath outward- 
ly, but if he cannot forget that he has 
stooped to small things in his spirit he 
cringes and stoops when he meets a better 
man. 


If we put off repentance another day, we 
have a day more to repent of, and a day 
less to repent in, and the heart more con- 
firmed in its way and less inclined to re- 
pentance. 


The self-made man who trusts only in 
himself is not a pleasant human being. 
The man who talks of trusting God, and 
sits idle, is less admirable still. Faith 
and works belong together. 


Indifference of belief is just as harmful 
as bigotry. We need to exhibit not only 
the kindly charity of Christ, but also his 
uncompromising conviction of the reality 
both of sin and of God. 


Thoughtfulness for others, generosity, 
modesty and self-respect are the qualities 
which make a real gentleman or lady, as 
distinguished from the veneered article 
which commonly goes by that name, 


If you hear a bit of good news, pass it 
on. The only news worth passing on in 
this world of ours is good news. When you 
think of it, the word gospel may be defined 
by the two familiar words, “Good news.” 


No man or woman anywhere can really be 
strong, gentle, pure and good without the 
world being better for it, without somebody 
being helped and comforted by the very ex- 
istence of that goodness.—Phillips Brooks. 


Am I to thank God for everything, for 
bereavement, for pain, for poverty, for 
TO arc Be still, my soul; thou hast 
misread the message. It is not to give 
thanks in everything—Rey. George Mathe- 
son, D.D. 


More than half the pastors of the French 
Reformed Church, the largest Protestant 
body in France, have been compelled to 
leave their parishes to join their regiments. 
The church work in many parishes is 
carried on by laymen or by the wives of 
the ministers, some of the latter preaching 
excellent sermons. 
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Refuse a gift that is intended to keep you 


CONTENTS. from a duty. 


When spiritual life is weak it should be 
nurtured with care. 


if 


LETTERS FROM ASSEMBLY . e . 289 
| ‘* THE MOODY OF THE MIDDLE AGES?’ 329 


i! OUR FOREIGN MISSIONS. A Christian need not advertise himself. 
DECHIinese: Fain) |: i fs ‘ . 297 || If there is real worth, the world will see it. 
A Chinese Funeral ° ° = eos i naam py R “ 
The Social Achievements of Foreign He never wasted anything but himself, 


Missions. - : : : . 300 || was said of a millionaire who died not long ago. 


CRISS TPL ETS Tal at herhed Al. aaa An act that has not for its aim some definite 


What Mission Have Done . . =. 300 || so0d, may do as much harm as one with evil 
Christ in Me ' 4 ‘ OD intent. 
Every-day Kindnesses . és ; » 305 pat Me ASS 
Hindering Babies 5 ~ : = . 806 By some strange perverseness we have 
True to One’s Ideal. heh - 308 || keener eyes for flaws in others than for 
Christ in Poetry . ° . . » 309 beauty. 

LIFE AND WORK. 


A man knows a great deal when he ac- 


1 P bl Mod i C : 1 ; 3 3 Z 

Rsk Rida ree Sea et quires a knowledge of the immensity of his 
Automatic Locks . és : : ened he} BEM eR 

What’s Come Over Murray . : emroLs : Y 

The Seven Words of the Cross. mnas14 He who makes a child happy now will 
A Talk with Money . ; i . 314 || make him happy for life by the memory of 
Saved at Sevehty . : : , _ 316 || that kindness. 

Help for the Tempted = 5 a hts 


The one who knows his duty and does not 


eS CORD. do it, is never happy. “If ye know these 


The Boy’s Assembly ° . . - 318 things, happy are ye if ye do them.”’ 

Would not Work on Sunday : SS falda) Sh ela 

Aaa rot side BLES Rh UTS Ue nied No grace or blessing is truly ours till we 

Een ee 2 ; ; "301 |] ate aware that God has blessed some one else 
eeinahee: rent aS Ry on Ss with it through us.—Phillips Brooks. 

Hooper’s Money . ° + ' Set 


A Bridegr Cured . : - Roza i 5 : : : 
Ke tiatiee rt ie Liberty is essential to unity. No family 


JUNIOR Y. P. S. TOPICS. thinks alike on everything, and still the mem- 
Touch Not, Taste Not : ; . 323 || bers are one. So in Christ’s great family. 
Rich Man and Poor Man c - 24 aN 
Watching ‘ : . : . - 325 The more the Bible is put into the minds 
Story of a Little Seed : . - 326 || and hearts and lives of the people, the less 
About Making Excuses . . - 327 |} anxiety need there be with respect to political 
A Junior Home Missionary . ; 5 ees laws. 
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St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Founded by the late George Dickson, M. A. 
former Principal of Upper Canada 
College, and Mrs Dickson 
University Matriculation. Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art and Domestic Science, 
Supervised Athletics; Large Lawns, Swimming Bath. 
Mrs, GEORGE DICKSON, President; 
Miss J. EK. MACDONALD, B.A., Principal. 


LAST MONTH 


gave the largest 
months’ business in 
the history of the 


GREAT WEST LIFE 


Nien see the urgency 
of Life 
and demand the best. 


insurance— 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE CoO. 
Head ue WINNIPEG 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


Owned and Controlled by the Presbyterian Church 
Reopened Sept. 8th 
In new building erected at a cost of $140,000 


The Building is COMPLETE IN EVERY RESPECT 
and is ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


All Departments fully equipped. For full information 


write for Calender. 


Rev. J. W. H. MILNE, B.A., D.D. 
President 


[SAINT ANDREW’S| 
COLLEGE - Toronto} 


Boys prepared for the Universities, #Royal 


Military College and Business, 
5 Autumn Term Commences Sept. 13, 1915 
: Rev. D. Bruce MacDonald,M.A..LL.D., Headmaster 


Circular sent on application 


PATRIOTIC DAY, JUNE 27 


should be celebrated in every Church 
and Sunday School this year. 


Write for sample of the attractive Patriotic 
Day Programme and IIlustrated List of Patriotic 
Supplies to 

R. DOUGLAS FRASER, Presbyterian Publications, 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER Ist. 


Write to-day for Large Catalogue of the Popular 
and Progressive 


Yonge and Charles Streets, Toronto 
IN IT YOU WILL LEARN WHY WE GET 
STUDENTS FROM ALL PARTS OF CANADA, 


W. J. ELLIOTT, Principal. 


MENEELY & CO. 


Ae Watervliet (West Troy), N. Y. 
Peals, Church, School and 


Chimes, 


other Bells. Unequaled musical quality, 
Highost Grade Genuine Bell Metal 
Memorials a Specialty 


89 Years’ Experience 


To face every opportunity of a life-time 
thoughtfully, and ask its meaning bravely 
and earnestly, is the only way to meet the 
supreme opportunities when they come, 
whether open-faced or disguised.—M. D, 
Babcock. 


There are two good rules which ought to 
be written. on every heart—never believe 
anything bad about anybody, unless you 
positively know it is true; never tell even that 
urless you feel that it is absolutely necessary, 
and that God is listening while you tell it. 
—Henr) Van Dyke. 


fi Churchs Ces 


DUPLEX AND er 
ENVELOPES 
CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Send to-day for Samples of our New Style 
Duplex envelopes and reduced price list. 


THE JACKSON PRESS : Kingston, Ont. 


Ask Your . 


Drug gist for McClinton’ S 3oap S 


For over 100 years, they have held a high 
reputation for quality. 
McClinton’s Toilet and Shaving Soaps are made 
Solely from Pure Vegetable Oils and the Ash of 
Plants, and are the only Soapsthus made. Itis truly 


said :— IT IS NATURE’S SOAP. 
McCLINTON’ S, Donaghmore, Ireland 
anadian Agent: 


Kenneth H. Munro, 535 Coristine Building, Montreal. 
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LETTERS FROM ASSEMBLY. 
Letter I. Looking Backward. 


Kingston, June 2, 1915. 
Dear Record :— 

The forty-first General Assembly of our 
Church is to be opened here this evening. 
Just forty years ago, June 1875, the Presby- 
terian Churches of the Maritime Provinces 
and of ‘Upper’ and ‘‘Lower’” Canada, 
following the example of the State a few years 
previous, came together in Montreal, and 
held their first General Assembly. 

The date tempts reminiscence—for—a few 
weeks before that first Assembly, the writer 
received licensure by the Presbytery of 
Halifax, and a few weeks after that Assembly 
he was ordained at Milford, N.S., by the 
same Presbytery, one of the early ordinations 
to the ministry of the new Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

Of the earlier ones, only three are now in 
the service of the Church, Rev. D. B. Mc- 
Rae, Slade, Ont., Dr. Somerville, Toronto, 
and Dr. W. P. Archibald, Springside, N.S. 

For forty years our Church, as a member 
of the world’s great Presbyterian family, has 
been, together with other Evangelical 
Churches in Canada, doing her part in laying 
_well and truly the foundations of the future 
life of our country, her system of doctrine 
and government, here, as in every land, 
tending to the development of a thoughtful 
and intelligent Christianity, and the nurture 
of a strong, free and independent people. 

Our Church, in her work, has been greatly 
blessed, and may take to herself, in humble 
gratitude, the ancient charge—‘‘ Remember 
all the way the Lord thy God hath led thee 
these forty years.” 

A photo of the first Assembly hangs in 
many a Canadian home, but most of the 
faces pictured there have passed away. 

A number of our early missionaries are 
with us yet. Mrs. Morton, who had even 
then been seven years in Trinidad, is at this 
Assembly. Dr. Grant, then four years in 
Trinidad, is still laboring in Vancouver for 
his beloved East Indians. 


Dr. Fraser Campbell and Mrs. Campbell, 
are now, as then, in active service in India. 

Dr. and Mrs. Annand and Mrs. Robertson 
are bearing lightly their forty years in the 
New Hebrides, and Dr. Annand is at this 
Assembly; while Mrs. Geddie who, after a 
notable twenty-four years of missionary 
life, full of toil and peril and triumph, had 
retired to Australia three years before that 
first Assembly of forty years ago, still lives, 
a link with a farther past, to celebrate 
with us, this year, the centenary of her hus- 
band’s birth. 

Of other days, of journeys west before 
the I. C. R. or C. P..R: were built to: the 
Maritime Provinces, of men who did the 
work in those other days, to whom the Assem- 
bly listened with trust and sympathy, much 
might be written. They have passed on, 
but have left a goodly heritage of opportun- 
ity and responsibility. May the trust be 
faithfully kept. 

The Assembly meets to-night amid the 
beauty and peace of early Canadian Summer, 
in the quiet of these University grounds, 
and yet under shadow darker than Assembly 
ever met before. May guidance Divine 
lead Church and Country through the sha- 
dows to the light and joy of victorious peace. 

Yours, 
EmS. 


Letter II, The Opening. 


Kingston, June 2, 1915. 
Dear Record :— 

The opening services of the Assembly 
took place this evening in Grant Hall, the 
Convocation Hall of Queen’s University, 
conducted by the retiring Moderator, Rev. 
Dr. Herridge. 

After the sermon came the election of a 
Moderator for the eurrent year. When it 
is stated that the Assembly met at eight 
o'clock, that there was the sermon, with the 
usual diet of worship; that there was the 
valedictory by the Moderator, and _ that 
then, in electing his successor, five different 
names were proposed, each mover and 
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seconder speaking in support of his motion, 
it will be seen that the Assembly did not 
open with ‘‘early closing.”’ 

The result of the voting was the election 
of Rev. Malcolm Macgillivray, D.D., of 
Chalmer’s Church, Kingston, to the Chair. 

Three weeks earlier, Rev. Donald Maegilli- 
vray, D.D., our missionary, was elected 
Moderator of the Federal Council of the 
Presbyterian Church of Christ in China, 
which held its Fourth Annual Meeting at 
Shanghai, May 7-10. See Report on another 
page. The clan Macgillivray has made good 
in Canada and China. Long may it be 
forward in the warfare for righteousness and 
for Christ’s Cross and Crown. 

To return from Shanghai to Kingston! 
The newly Elected Moderator gave brief 
address of thanks; arrangements were made 
for the hours of meeting and the order of 
business, and then home and rest. 

Speaking of ‘‘home’’—after forty years of 
the old method of ‘‘billetting’’? the Com- 
missioners, this forty-first Assembly, or 
rather Kingston, has adopted a new depar- 
ture, the ‘‘Harvard Plan.’’ Instead of the 
Commissioner making his home fully with 
his host, he is entertained with room and 
breakfast, getting noon and evening meals 
outside. In a large city there are usually 
restaurants in plenty. 

This method is now very generally adopted 
in religious conventions, and makes the 
burden of entertainment a much lighter one 
for the homes that are always so ready to 
extend hospitality in the furtherance of 
Christian work. 

Yours, 
HmsS. 


Letter III, Home Missions. 


Kingston, Thursday, June 3, 1915. 
Dear Record :— 

The first full day of Assembly, filled large- 
ly with the great subject of Home Missions, 
has come to a close, but not to an end, for 
its work will be far-reaching, in width of 
space and length of time in our future history. 

Three outstanding facts of the day cannot 
be too deeply impressed. Two of these 
facts, mentioned by Dr. A. 8. Grant, General 
Superintendent, were :— 


1. That there is a large deficit in the Home 
Mission Fund, calling for the most earnest 


and generous effort on the part of all our - 
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members, the receipts of the year falling 
short of the expenditure by $137,631. 

Most of the work had been undertaken early 
in 1914, and the end of the year, when revenue 
comes in, was in the grip of war. As 
soon as possible, when conditions became 
apparent, even necessary work was greatly 
curtailed. 


2. A considerable element of this deficit is 
owing to the fact that a few years ago the 
Assembly decided to increase the very small 
and insufficient support given to ministers 
in outlying districts of our country. 

This increase was absolutely necessary. 
Previous support was. entirely inadequate 
even at the former cost of the necessaries of 
life, but the increase in the cost of living 
these past few years made the former remune- 
ration an impossibility. 

These men are our representatives doing 
our work. Christ has entrusted to us, as 
well as to them, the work of winning and 
keeping Canada for truth and righteousness. 
We are under equal obligation with them 
to make sacrifices for Him who ‘‘gave Him- 
self”? for us. 

The chief factor in the deficit, however, 
was the pressing demand for work on every 
hand as frontier settlement moves rapidly 
onward. 


3. A third great fact of the day, was 
stated by Rev. J. H. Edmison, Home Mission 
Secretary. It is a fact which comes fittingly 
at this stage, and should encourage our 
people to give to this Fund. That fact is 
the manner of its expenditure. He stated 
that through co-operation with the Methodist 
Church in the West, overlapping had been 
practically eliminated. : 

He gave the following facts. The two 
great Home Mission Provinces of the West 
are Saskatchewan and Alberta. Each of 
these Provinces is divided into three Dis- 
triets, with District Superintendents. 

In Northern Alberta, Rev. Wm. Simons, 
Supdt., there are one hundred and ninety-five 
preaching points under Home Mission care, 
receiving more or less of aid from Home Mis- 
sion Funds, and in all these there is over- 
lapping with the Methodists in only fifteen 
cases. 

In Southern Saskatchewan, Dr. Peter 
Strang, Supdt., there are three hundred and 
thirty-two preaching points under Home 
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Mission care, receiving more or less of aid 
from the Home Mission Funds, and in all 
these there is overlapping with the Method- 
ists in only ten cases. 

In Central Alberta, Rev. Wm. Shearer, 
Supdt., there are two hundred and forty-one 
preaching points under Home Mission care, 
receiving more or less of aid from Home 
Mission Funds, and in all these there is 
overlapping with the Methodists in only 
SIX Gases. 

In the seven hundred and sixty eight 
preaching points in these three fields there is 
overlapping with the Methodists in only thirty 
one cases. 

Mr. Edmison stated that these are fair 
samples of the great part of our Home 
Mission fields, so successful has been the 
work of co-operation. 

Our people have thus the assurance that 
their contributions to Home Missions are 
being given to necessary work and not to 
wasteful competition. 

Let there be effort, strong and sustained, to 
give the Gospel to our own land, to transmit 
to our children a good country to live in, with 
a BoP. ‘‘ whose God is the Lord.” 

Yours, 


we 


Ems. 


Letter IV., The Book of Praise, etc., 
Kingston, 3 June, 1915. 
Dear ReEecorpD,— 
Besides Home Missions there were several 
other subjects before Assembly to-day. 


A pleasant interlude this morning, giving 
a glimpse of our great Presbyterian family, 
was an address by Dr. Dykes Shaw, General 
Secretary of the World’s Presbyterian Al- 
Hance. 

He stated that there are now affiliated 
with that Organization between eighty and 
ninety Presbyterian Churches of the world, 
with a Presbyterian community’ of about 
thirty millions of people. 


The Hymnal Committee, after several years 
of work, had about completed their revision 
of the Book of Praise and expected to publish 


it this year, but on account of financial strin_ 
gency, and to give more time for fuller con_ 


sideration of suggestions, the Assembly de- 

cided to defer its publication till next year. 
A curious coincidence is that the Method- 

ists are this year publishing a new Hymn 
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Book, and while in our proposed new Book 
of Praise there are one hundred and twenty 
selections from the Psalms, of these there 
are but seven in the new Methodist Hymnal. 
Christian tastes and preferences differ, even 
in hymnology. 


The Gospel to the Jew becomes an increas- 
ing factor in the work of our Church, not so 
much sending the Gospel to the Jews abroad, 
as used to be urged a generation ago, but 
sharing our ‘‘Good News” with the Jews who 
are our fellow citizens. It is a growing part 
of our Home Mission Work. 

There are one hundred thousand Jews in 
three cities alone, Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg, more than half of them in Mont- 
real. Most of these have come in recent 
years. The increase is rapid and the work 
of giving them the Gospel becomes increas- 
ingly important. 

The Hebrew Christian congregation in 
Toronto has now thirty-two members in 
full communion and is working successfully 
along many lines. In Montreal, work was 
undertaken last November, with Rev. E. 
Newman in charge, and promises well. 

In this as in all our missionary work the 
one thought should ever be impressed—that 
we bring them the Gospel, not in deprecia- 
tion of what they now are, but because we 
have found it good and want to share it with 
all others. 

Yours, 
EMS 


Letter V., S. S. and Y. P. S., 
Kingston, 4 June, 1915. 
Dear REcorp,— 

The young of to-day are the Church of to- 
morrow. What the young are to-day the 
Chureh will be to-morrow. The character 
of the Chureh of to-morrow is decided, not 
to-morrow but to-day, and it is in the hands 
of the Church of to-day. Hence no work of 
the Chureh to-day can equal in importance 
the training of its young people. 

A great change has come over the Church 
in this respect within the past two or three 
generations, in the transference of the train- 
ing of the Church of to-morrow,-from the 
family of to-day to the Church. There is 
less family training, family worship, family 
instruction on the Sabbath, and more of 
Sabbath School and Young People’s Society. 
For the increased excellence of the latter 
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let there be thankfulness, but it can never 
make up for the loss of the former. 

Another loss is that of religious instruction 
in the public schools. With the seculariza- 
tion of the school and, to some extent, of the 
home, the young are deprived of the full- 
ness of their birthright, of what they have a 
right to expect when they are brought into 
the world in a Christian land by Christian 
parents. 

The great work of the Church of to-day is 
to re-establish the Church in the home, to re- 
instate the priesthood of the parent, to re- 
build the family altars that are broken down. 


But I am forgetting the object of this letter, 
to tell a little of S.S. and Y.P.S. at Assembly. 
The Report of the Board was presented this 
afternoon by Rev. J. C. Robertson, General 
Secretary. 

A few facts are the following.— 

There are in our Church 3,381 Presbyterian 
Sabbath Schools, a gain for the year of 207. 

There are 404 Union Schools, a loss dur- 
ing the year of 26 

There are 30,506 S.S. teachers, a gain for 
the year of 1,306. 

The total school enrolment during the 
year was 294,868, a gain of 2,294. 

The average attendance for the year was 
190,447, a gain of 15,967. 

The total contributions of the Sabbath 
Schools to missions for the year was $66,530, 
less than the previous year by $2,723. 

The number of Young People’s organiza- 
tions reporting for the year was 1,973, a 
gain for the year of 922. 

The number of C. E. Societies was 337, a 
loss during the year of 38. 

The number of guilds was 561, a gain of 
198. 

The number of other Senior organizations 
was 579, a gain of 266. 

It would appear that C. E. Societies are on 
the decrease and guilds on the increase. 
Whether this is a gain or otherwise depends 
not so much upon the name of the Society 
as upon the character of its proceedings and 
work. 

If any would study more fully this im- 
portant subject, send to S. 8S. Office, Con- 
federation Life Building, Toronto, and get a 
copy of the Report. 

Yours, 
Ems. 
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Letter VI., Fereign Missions. 
Kingston, June 4, 1915. 
Dear Record :— 

In all these forty years of Assembly _his- 
tory, the unvarying order has been—Wednes- 
day night, the opening sermon; Thursday 
night, Home Missions; Friday night, Foreign 
Missions. 

In earlier years the Reports, containing 
the business of these departments, were 
taken up at the evening meeting, followed 
by popular addresses from missionaries. 

Now that the work has so greatly grown, 
the consideration of business arising out of 
the Reports is taken up during the day, 
leaving the evenings free for a series of popu- 
lar addresses from Home and Foreign mission- 
aries on their respective nights. 

What a procession of men—and women— 
has moved across the Assembly platform 
during these mission nights in the years 
that are gone, Dr. Robertson and others 
on Home Missions, Morton of Trinidad, 
Mackay of Formosa, Robertson of Erro- 
manga, Norman Russell of India, and many 
another from the Foreign Field, now passed 
away, besides those who are with us still. 


In the Foreign Mission Report before the | 
Assembly to-day some points may be noted | 
for remembrance. 

1. Notwithstanding the financial stringency 
the receipts for the year, Western Section, 
have equalled the expenditure. 

2. This has only been because much 
necessary work, particularly in building, 
has been omitted. As with a field of ripened 
wheat, the enforced economy means wasted 
harvest. 

3. This year marks the centenary of the 
birth of our first missionary, Dr Geddie. 
It marks our three score and ten years of 
organized mission work since our first Foreign 
Mission Board was appointed. And it 
marks the practical ending of our work in 
the New Hebrides, with the exception of a 
small annual grant to the Training Institu- 
tion for native teachers. Henceforth these 
Islands are left chiefly to the Presbyterian 
Churches of Australia and New Zealand, the 
U. F. Church of Scotland still having a small 
part in it. 

4. One more feature marks this stage of 
our Foreign Mission Work, the union of 
East and West. Hencefore East and West 
have one Foreign Mission Fund, one Com- 
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mittee, one common interest in all the foreign 
fields. 

This step has for some years been under 
consideration by the Maritime Synod. At 
last meeting, after long and earnest considera- 
tion, a majority resolved in favour of the 
step and now it is accomplished. 

The East has surrendered the immediate 
management of its own fields and responsib- 
ility for them, and receives instead an in- 
terest in the fields of the whole Church. 

It may also be noted that the year of 
final surrender of the New Hebrides, the 
source of the early missionary inspiration, 
not only of East, but West as well, is the 
year of this further important step of com- 
bining East and West as one foreign work. 

But small space and time is left to tell 
of this evening’s public meeting. Mrs. 
Morton spoke of the beginnings of work in 
Trinidad when she and her husband went 
there forty-seven years ago, and the changed 
conditions of to-day. 

Dr. Annand too, after forty years in the 
New Hebrides, Griffith from Honan, Rus- 
sell from India, Broadfoot from South 
China, Jamieson from Trinidad, told well, in 
few brief words, of success afield. From all 
quarters there is but one message, the work 
and prayer of the past rewarded and answer- 
ed by wider doors and greater opportunities. 

Yours, 
Ems. 


Letter VII., Church Union. 
Kingston, 5 June, 1915. 
Dear Recorp:— 

The question of discontinuing the Presby- 
terian Name and the Presbyterian System of 
Doetrine and Church Government, and join- 
ing with the Methodists and Congregational- 
ists in forming a new Church Organization, 
has been before every Assembly of our Church 
for the past eleven years, different aspects 
of the question being prominent at different 
times, until 1911, when the Assembly decided 
to submit it to a vote of the people. 

When the results of that vote were known, 
the Assembly of 1912 decided that, owing to 
the strong opposition, the vote did not war- 
rant going forward to consummate a Union, 
and the question ever since that time, and 
at the present Assembly, has been whether 
the matter should in the meantime be dropped 
entirely or be submitted again to the people 
for another vote. 
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Upon this question there were, in the 
Assembly, three main attitudes. 

First, Those in favour of Union and of an- 
other vote of the people. . 

Second,—Those in favour of the continu- 
ance of the Presbyterian Church, but approv- 
ing another vote of the people. 

Third,—Those claiming that in view of the 
strong opposition, the Church should not 
be put to the unrest and cost of another 
vote, and that the question should be dropped 
for the present. 


The issue was expressed as follows from 
opposite viewpoints. One speaker said: ‘‘I 
voted against Union but I am in favour of 
sending it to another vote of the people.” 

Another speaker, the ex-moderator, after 
warm advocacy of Union, said: ‘‘Let it go 
to another vote of the people, and if that vote 
is not much more decisive in favour of Union 
than was the previous vote, I will be the first 
to propose the dropping of the whole matter.”’ 

When the question was put to the house, 
eighty-six voted to drop the matter entirely 
and three hundred and sixty-eight to take 
another vote of the people. 


Another amendment was then proposed as 
follows :— 

‘“Whereas our homes and country are in 
sore distress on account of the war; 

‘‘Whereas throughout the Empire conten- 
tious matters in Church and State are being 
laid aside till the war ends; 

‘‘Whereas no true interest ean suffer by 
such delay; ' 

‘‘The Assembly resolves to refer the matter 
of a vote of the people to the next Assembly.’ 

This amendment, too, was lost. . 

The vote is to be taken in mission fields 
by the first of October and in congregations 
by the first of December. 


z 


Yours, 
Ems. 


Letter VIII., The Old Men. 
Kingston, 7 June, 1915. 
Dear ReEcorD,— 

What shall be done with the aged minister, 
or to him, or for him, is a question with which 
Mr. J. K. Macdonald and his Committee 
have wrestled for many a year, and which 
occupied a good part of this afternoon in 
the Assembly. 

The Church has established a Fund, from 
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which, after a minister has reached seventy, 
and has served in the ministry forty years, 
and has regularly paid his rates, he may 
receive up to four hundred dollars a year, 
if the Fund will permit. The difficulty is to 
get the Fund to permit. You cannot take 
more out of a basket than is put into it. 
The five loaves and two fishes are not re- 
peated every day. The Master leaves the 
multiplying to His Church. 

Look at the facts. Two brothers start 
out in life. One gives himself to farming or 
to business, the other to the ministry. After 
eight or ten years the latter has worked his 
way through school and college and is ready 
to begin his work. The other has been all 
the time in receipt of wages, or in business 
for himself, and has already a good start. 

The minister, except in a few cases, works 
all his life for his bare support. Much is 
expected of him in the way of giving and 
helpfulness. The only provision he can 
make for his family is to give them an educa- 
tion to fit them for making a living. 

At length he must retire. He has no farm, 
no business. His life has been given for the 
public good. His work has helped to make 
a quiet, orderly, safe country, in which men 
can do business and make wealth. 

He has a right to his living from that 
wealth which his work has made possible. 
This is the basie principle of the Aged Minis- 
ters’ Fund. It is not benevolence but justice. 
To the work of the ministry, more than to 
any other human cause, do we owe to-day a 
Canada where life and property are safe. 

There is another principle, which applies 
specially to members of the Church. Upon 
them, equally with the minister, rests the 
obligation to live for others, and if their 
work has enabled them to get gain, that gain 
is the Lord’s. The product of their life work 
should share, in common with the ministers’ 
life work, the burden of the public good. 

There were sixteen applications before the 
Assembly for leave to retire. All but one or 
two were over seventy and largely dependent 
upon the Fund. 

This Fund is a specially fitting one for re- 
membrance in their wills by people who are 
disposing of the property which a safe and 
free country has enabled them to accumulate. 

Yours, 
EmS. 
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Letter IX., The Budget. 


Kingston, 7 June, 1915. 
Dear REcorp,— 

An important subject to-day was the ‘‘ Bud- 
get.’ It is, in a way, the ‘‘indicator”’ in 
our Church machinery, to tell what it is doing. 
It is the estimate of what is required, year 
by year, for the work which the Church has 
undertaken to carry on for Christ, at home 
and abroad. 

Some people do not like the ‘‘ Budget.” 
This is because it is not fully understood. 
Any who wish to do their part—as do most 
people—and who understand it, will give it 
welcome. 

It is on this wise. A number of people 
have banded themselves together to serve 
Christ and extend His Kingdom. They 
choose some of their number and say to them, 
Go and preach the Gospel, in China or else 
where, and we will do our part of the work 
by supporting you there. Thus all share in 
it according to their ability. 

It is assumed that every congregation 
and every member of the Church wishes to 
do a fair share of that work ‘‘as God hath 
prospered.’’ In order to do this it is necessary 
to have an idea of the amount required to 
carry on what is undertaken. 

An estimate is carefully made of the 
smallest amount necessary to carry on for 
the year the Home and Foreign work already 
undertaken along different lines, and the new 
work that is pressing to be done. 

This amount is divided among the eight 
Synods of our Church. It is not a “‘tax.”’ 
But each Synod is told that a certain amount 
is necessary to do the whole work of the - 
Church, and is also told what is estimated to 
be its share of that whole. Whether it will 
do its share is left with itself. 

If the Synod accepts its share, it again 
divides that share among its several Presby- 
teries. Whether a Presbytery will accept 
its share depends upon itself. 

If a Presbytery is willing to undertake its 
share it divides that share among the different 
congregations, according to their strength. 
Whether a congregation will accept and do 
its share depends upon itself and upon each 
jndividual member thereof. 

The Budget is not a tax, it is an estimate. 
It provides that all may have an opportunity 
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of doing their part if they wish. If not, it is 
between themselves and their God. 

It is satisfactory to state that in spite of 
the ‘“‘hard times,’’ the givings for 1914, in 
the Western Section ($801,397), were almost 
equal to 1913 ($827,274); while in the East- 
ern Section, the Maritime Synod, the total 
for 1914 ($149,991), exceeded 1913, which 
was $147,419. 

While many congregations have done their 
part according to ability, the Budget Report 
states that many in the Church do not seem 
as yet to realize the greatness of the trust 
committed to us or our responsibility for 
that trust. 

The past year has been a hard, self-sacri- 
ficing, generous year. Only let it be fully 
realized that Christ’s cause, the cause of 
true freedom, must not go backward, on any 
battle front, or before any foe. 

Yours, 
EmS. 


Letter X., Social Service. 


Kingston, 8 June, 1915. 
Dear Recorp, 

The Resolution of last Assembly, amalga- 
mating Home Missions with Social Service 
and Evangelism, under one Board, was this 
year carried into effect. Dr. A. S. Grant is 
General Superintendent and Convener of the 
Board, with Dr. Shearer as Superintendent 
of Social Service and Evangelism, and Messrs. 
J. H. Edmison and F. A. Robertson Secre- 
taries of Home Missions and Social Service 
respectively. 

The reason for this amalgamation is that 
the work of the two Boards is, in considerable 
measure, along similar lines, and ean be 
better managed as one work. 

The Report of this Board of Social Service 
for the past year fills thirty-five large pages, 
closely packed with fact and incident of its 
different departments, e.g., Evangelism, Moral 
and Social Reform, and its work in relation 
to various aspects of social, civie and na- 
tional life, in town and country, in slum and 
boulevard, in politics and commerce. 

There are two views of Church work. One 
of these is that the Church, as a Church, 
through its own agencies, should have its 
hand on all matters of life and conduct, 
and should bring its organized influence 
and strength, through its own agencies, to 
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bear definitely upon all public questions, 
social, civic, commercial, national. 

The other view is that the work of the 
Church is to ‘‘Preach the Gospel,” to win 
men to Salvation from sin, through faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, that the Church should 
bend all her energies to that one definite 
thing, and that when men are changed by 
the power of the truth, they will then, out 
of pure hearts, live pure lives, making clean 
their occupations and surroundings and cus- 
toms and laws and environment of every 
kind. 

The proper adjustment and relation of 
these two views, where the Christian merges 
his Church membership into his citizenship, 
how far the organized Church should be 
responsible for public good and how far the 
State, how far Christians should give their 
world uplift through the Church or through 
the State, would receive varied answer from 
varied men. 

The one thing in which no mistake can be 
made is in giving Jesus Christ full command 
of one’s own heart and life, and He will direct 
that life into the best channels of service. 

Yours, 
EmS. 


Letter XI. 
Kingston, 10 June. 1913. 
DEAR REcORD,— 

A week ago last evening the Assembly 
opened. To-day, at noon, it closed. A 
busy, crowded week, and your letters have 
only touched a few of the subjects! 

Others there were. The Report of the 
W.M.S. told of Home Mission Hospitals, 
nine of them, a chain of ‘‘Houses of Mercy”’ 
reaching across the West and far north to 
the Peace River. It told of educational 
work among those of other tongues, in our 
own land; of Deaconesses, with their gentle 
and holy ministry; of welcome for the 
stranger, and of doctors and evangelists 
carrying healing for body and soul to the 
women and children of heathen lands. 

The Church and Manse Board told of 
the need of a home and shelter for the work- 
ers on Mission fields, and the effort, all too 
limited, to supply that need. 

Immigration chaplains had 
welcome given the stranger. 

But space fails. At best brief letters are 
unsatisfactory. All who are interested in 
the work of the chureh should send, say 
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seventy-five ‘cents. to the Church Offices, 
Toronto, a few weeks hence, and get the 
volume of Assembly Minutes and Reports, 
a treasury where the seeker will find rich 
reward. 

And now the parting, the ever lengthening 
obituary roll of an ever enlarging Church 
(twenty-seven last year) being a reminder that 
all will not meet again. 

Who can foretell the conditions of Canada, 
the Empire, the world,. when next Assembly 
meets in Winnipeg? God reigns. Let work 
and trust be ours till the day break and the 
shadows flee away. 


Yours, 
Ems. 


A SORROW OF THE WAR. 

For several years, the Rercorp’s pages 
have been brightened and its readers helped 
by the pen of Mr. Archibald McIlroy, Ed- 
monton. 

He was a young man, in business, but used 
both pen and voice to help others, often tak- 
ing the services at some mission which other- 
wise would have been vacant. 

His stories had a simple beauty all their 
own, so human, so kindly. Who ean forget 
‘*Poor Slingsby,’ ‘‘Heroes at the Back,” ‘‘A 
Prairie Home,’’ and other sketches, with 
their humor and pathos, and always ringing 
true. 

A few weeks ago, in the beginning of June, 
a letter came from Mrs. Mellroy,—‘‘My 
husband sailed on the Lusitania? Fourteen 
days now and no word. The suspense is 
agonizing.” 

By that time the suspense was about ended 
and the pall of a great sorrow, with its sore- 
ness and loneliness, had come. But even 
through that darkness, faith reaches a hand, 
as she writes: ‘‘His the gain, ours the great 
loss.”’ 

May God help the many hearts and homes 
whose soreness and sorrow no human touch 
can_reach. 


HOW A CHURCH WAS STARTED. 
By Joun Timotruy Strong, D.D., Cuicago. 


While a theological student at Auburn, 
New York, I was sent as a pioneer Sunday- 
school missionary into the Adirondacks. 
During four months I walked over twelve 
hundred miles, by trail. I travelled also 
by boat, rail, and stage. 

One day I went to a man who was said to 
be unapproachable. “If you talk religion 
to him,’ I was told, ‘‘he will either knock 
you down, or shoot you.” 
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Well, I wanted to see him, and I found 
him exceedingly interesting. Before I had 
talked with him two minutes, I found he 
prided himself on the fact that he was pe- 
culiar. He was, perhaps, the strongest man 
I had ever met. He was greatly aroused 
because I would not drink with him. 

I told him I knew he was the most peculiar 
man around there, and expected to do some 
desperate thing if he did not get what he 
wanted. Then, I asked: 


‘What would you think if asked to do 
something you never dreamed of?’’ 

‘“Why, what do you mean?”’ he asked. 

‘‘Suppose you should do something differ- 
ent from anything you have ever done?” I 
persisted. 

‘Tell me what it is.’ 

‘Start a Sunday School here!”’ I said. 

The man looked at me, and said, ‘‘ What do 
you think I am?” 

‘You ean do one thing,’”’ I answered, ‘‘you 
ean keep order, and that is more than I can 
do. You seem to be strong and husky 
enough!”’ 

‘‘Well, I am interested,’’ was his reply. 
‘“You stay to dinner, and tell me all about it.” 


I stayed to dinner, and I can see now that 
great tin dish of potatoes, and just as plainly, 
those fourteen or fifteen men (the roughest 
set of men I had ever seen), as they stuck 
their forks into the potatoes. 

‘Quit that! Let your potatoes go! We 
are going to have a blessing!’’ said the big 
man. 

After the blessing, he said, ‘‘Boys, we are 
going to start a Sunday school up here. 
Every one of you is going!” 

And the Sunday school was 
Those men came, and their children. 

One man lit his pipe, as the sermon began, 
and my big friend shouted, ‘‘Put your pipe 
out; this is the house of God!” 

He was a strange specimen. He swore 
two or three times during the service, but 
he apologized. 

And when I told the story of a mother’s 
love, as simply as I could tell it, trying not 
to be emotional, that great specimen of 
manhood wept like a child! 

After the service he turned to me, and 
said: 

‘Parson, I can’t preach. I can’t do much 
of anything, but I will be superintendent, 
or whatever you like, of this Sunday school; 
what is more, the rest are going to be here!”’ 

A remarkable attendance was built up— 
all due to this man, whom the people grew to 
love. 

I was allowed to furnish Bibles, testaments, 
leaflets and papers to these new Sunday 
schools. I spoke of supplying this school, 
but my friend exclaimed: 

‘“‘T will give thirty dollars for Bibles and 
papers.”’ . 

When we parted, he said: 

‘‘T believe that God wants us to be better 
people.”’ . 

That rough man kept the school going. 
Before long a little church grew out of it.— 
Adult Bible Class. 
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A CHINESE FATR. 

Lzerrzr Feow Rev. T. A. Aeraces. B.A. 
Taok’ou, Honan, April 20, 1915. _ 
Dese Recorp,— ; 

Hsan Hsien had no fair in the Spring of 1914. 
- "Through fear of robbers it was forbidden by 
the offiaal Had it not beem forbidden. a 
 vwery heavy fall of ram and snow which con- 
timed for some days would have done much 
to prevent its being a success, ether to priests 
or merchants. Thanks fo that ram and 
smowfall, the season’s crops im this district 
were bountiful, and desire to thank the gods 
~ for this, accounted. no doubt, m part, for the 
_ fair keld im the Autumn. 
__ ‘This year the fair was held from March 
"Sed to 15th, inclusive. How if compared. in 
attendance, with former years. I am unable 
tosay. Butas I stood one day on the sammit 
_of the Eastern Hill and watched the worship- 
‘pers in unending siream wend their way up 
-_the West Hill to Lao Nai Nais temple, and 
-took note of the vast crowds surging up the 
steep and dangerous steps of the East Hill. 
T comeluded the attendance bade fair to rival 
Toronto Exhibition on its best days. 
— Being as yet a language student. and 
rather timid about trying speech in Chinese 
4m the reeular preaching halls. I mingied day 
| after day with the erowds, noting the different 
_ articles for sale in the booths, watching the 
ehildren clustered around the toy stands. 
asking and answering questions. distributing 
- tracts. selime Gospels, and preaching. It 
- peoved to be a rare opportunity for studyme 
the Chinese ai play. business, or worship. 
Let me mention a few impressions. 


LL. The great illiteracy of the people. Take 
ope imstance. One mornmg I mei a group 
_ of twenty-four men on their way to worship 
om the East Hill. Smsil tracts were offered 
@ any of these who could read the large. 
simple. and most common eharaciers, printed 
- om ome side of these. Noi one man could 
- read a word. 
Im the second group of eighteen two could 
read. In the next thirty-five or more not 
one could read. Out of seme seventy-five 
“men. almosi all youmg or im middle Hie, 
ealy two could read the most commonly used 
Chimese characters 


z eters. This fact was noied 
again and again. 


_ "The same conclusion was reached Im an- 
other way, by how very few men 
the 


—— 


- - 


; Way, impressed me : 

Idolatry, thought I, has surely lost its hold 
Epo: this elass, but the devil is still so firmly 
ntrenched in this land among the ignorant 


Our Foreign Missions 


and iterate that the present staff of workers 


here is not going to dislodge him in a hurry. 


2 Note this hopeful feature. It was by 
no means the educated men and merchants 
only who purchased Gospels. I sold not a 
few to men whe could not read but believed 
my word that the book was of the highest 
moral value, and most interesting, and thus 
bought for their sons of school age to read 
to them. It was beautiful to see, in this 
land, where the child gets no fair chance in 
life. how ready fathers were to purchase for 
their sons, whether present or not. What 
eould not the children of China do in regen- 
erating this nation, if they only got half a 
chance. 


3. A third impression was the entire ab- 
sence of anything approaching reverence or 4 
devotional spirit in the worship of the gods. 
Note a typical scene in the temple yard of 
Lao Nai Nai. A company of men would 
follow their leader into the court yard, with 
flags flying, drums beating and eymbals 
sounding. On reaching the iImcense urn, 
paper money or paper men and incense would 
be east into the flames, only to be snatehed 
out immediately and fought over by a dozen 
or more beggars surrounding the urn. 

I even saw worshippers fighting with the 
beggars, that their offerings might not be 
snatched from the flames, and being lectured 
by the priests for interfering. Then there 
was the continuous and almost deafening 
explosion of fire erackers, and the never- 
ceasing tapping of the kong, or bell, to eall 
the attention of the goddess to the worship- 
per and his offering. 


4 Yet one other impression. The priests 
are the most unkempt, unclean, and ignorant 
class (barring the beggars) that 1 have seen 
in Chima. There they are to be seen before 
their gods, stirrimg up .the offerings In the 
ineemse urn, or remonstrating with the wor- 
shippers for net showing a due deference to 
his majesty. the god, by failing to kow-tow 
or deposit eash at his feet. 

Of their suceess in getting money, let me 
give an instance. Im one of the temples 
on the Esst Hill is a reeumbent figure of 
an old man, chiselled out of solid rock. He 
is supposed to be a pamacea for all the ills 
to which the fieshis her. It is only necessary 
for any person with a bodily ailment toe rub 
the part of the man’s body corresponding to 
the affected part of his own body, then de- 
posif money. and return home in the faith 
that a eure has been effected. A splendid 
instance. surely, of the law of suggestion. 

But during the fair, since patients would be 
very numerous, the priests.arranged to have 
the rubbing dispensed with.. Not the eash, 
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however. Nay, not a square inch of the old fair at home, for there were carriage-riders | 


man’s body, on’ which a cash would rest, 
was lacking in coins varying from one-half 
to three inches in depth. 


One other fact about the priests. Many of 
them are entirely without faith in the god 
they ask the people to worship. One day, 
on one of the hills, I was preaching to some 
seventy-five people or more, near a young 
priest and his idol. After telling them how 
useless it was to worship wood and clay, I 
turned to the priest, who, since I had taken 
away all his worshippers, had come to listen. 


“Ts your god living?’”’ ‘‘No.” 

“Ts he not only wood and clay?” “Yes.” 

"Then to worship him has no benefit?”’ 
Prue? 

“Then you are deceiving men when you 
ask them to worship your god?” ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘“Why do you do so?’”’ ‘Because I have 
no other way of making a living.”’ 

You may be sure I did not cease talking 
then, but endeavored to have the listeners 
grasp clearly the significance of the priest’s 
admission. But the priest lost face over it, 
and in a tone of suppressed anger remarked 
to me: 

“Tt is past twelve o’clock; you had better 
go home to dinner.’’ 


“‘T am in no hurry,” I replied, 
late breakfast.”’ 


A few minutes later he repeated the same 
advice, but finding I was not likely to follow 
it he ordered me away from the hill. 


I went when I was ready, for one need 
not, to-day, have any fear of the priests. 
When I did go, another priest followed me 
far down the hill to secure, in seeret, a Gospel. 


What efforts were made to reach this vast 
crowd of people for Christ? In three regular 
preaching halls the Gospel was preached 
daily from morning till night, by two foreign 
workers and twenty or more native workers. 
For how much these messages will count, 
and of what value the Gospels sold will 
prove to be, depends largely, I believe, 
upon the prayers offered up by the Christian 
forces in North Honan—and in Canada. 


Le atesa 


A CHINESE FUNERAL. 


LEeTreR FROM Miss M. Loaan. 
Changteho, North Honan. 
20 April, 1915. 
Dear ReEcorD,— 


Towards the latter part of September, 
1914, there was a great stir not far from our 
compound, at the home of the President, 
Yuan Shi Kai, owing to the approaching burial 
of his brother, who had died about a year 
previously. 


For the three days preceding the actual 
funeral, all the paper and floral offerings and 
presentations were on view, in and around a 
large mat shed, erected in part of a field, 
and everyone went to ‘‘look, see.’ The 
motley crowd resembled that at a country 


and pedestrians, soldiers and commoners, 
boots and no-boots, silks, cottons and rags. 

In front of the tent were arranged two 
long rows of paper carriages, horses, tables, 
chairs, houses, money, men of all kinds, 
and, in the middle, for the catafalque, a 
huge wooden dragon, with a red head and 
blue tail. 


These paper articles were all intended for 
the use of the deceased in the other world, 
where he must maintain the same rank and 
position which he enjoyed here. So he has 
soldiers, servants, attendants, companions, 
all contributed by different towns and vil- 
lages and people belonging to the district 
in which he lived—a kind of forced tax. 


The entrance to the tent was guarded by 
(paper) gatemen and soldiers, and an arch 
of greenery was erected. 


Inside the tent was the coffin, the floral 
offerings and the priests in their gay flowered 
silk robes. Three bands of these had been 
brought from Peking, and kept there at the 
President’s expense for the three days, to 
chant the hymns, and to play the musie for 
the dead. 


It was interesting to note both Buddhist 
and Taoist priests there, evidently on good 
terms, and plying the same trade. A lazy, 
selfish life! A priest would scorn to work, or 
help his poorer brethren, so he spends ‘his 
time in eating and drinking, reciting prayers, 
and all for what end? To save his own 
soul, without caring for the souls of others. 
Are there any such (so-called) Christians 
in our homeland? 


It was a surprise to see there large floral 
wreaths, as they were formerly used only 
in Western countries as a symbol of mourning, 
but here East and West commingle. 

One gentleman whom we noticed might 
have been mistaken, from a back view, for 
an. Englishman, as he wore a frock coat, 
the first that I have seen since coming to 
China, but, on turning round, we saw that- 


he was a native, the President’s secretary, — 


who had travelled from Peking with a large 
wreath, the offering of Guan, who did not 
himself dare to come. 


Soldiers, in many different uniforms, bus- 
tled about and tried to control the crowd. 
Firemen in uniform were there and the thirty 
pall-bearers, also in uniform, who would 
have a heavy job, carrying in turn the heavy 
yates coffin for many li to its final resting- 
place. 


Outside this plot of ground was the usual 
nondescript crowd that is found everywhere 
at fairs or markets or any great meeting; 
pedlars, blind beggars, photographers, for- 
tune-tellers, who often blocked the way of 
the soldiers and were rudely driven off. 


Our women evangelists were there, trying 
to speak a word for the Master, as they had . 
opportunity, but it seemed rather a hopeless 
task, as most were intent on watching the 
show, instead of listening to the Doctrine. 
However, some seed was sown that day, and 
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the fruit-bearing rests in higher hands than 


~ ours. 


On the day of the funeral, there was a very 
long procession. First came the cavalry, to 


clear the road, which had been previously | 


repaired, by orders, by the members of the 
different villages through which the proces- 
sion was to pass; then came some infantry; 
then the men carrying the paper offerings; 
then the priests and musicians; then the 
coffin; then the mourners, dressed in white 
(so-called); then a long line of fifty or sixty 
chairs, and over two hundred carts; and, at 
the end, more soldiers. 


These white clothes have many degrees of 
whiteness, ranging from shining white to 
grey, for these mourning clothes are hired 
out for the occasion by the makers, and of 
course they are not washed every time after 
being used, so that, if one cannot afford to 
pay well, he gets a dirty garment. 


Near relatives are fond of stuffing into their 
ears pieces of white cloth, with streamers 
attached; their idea being to shut out all 
earthly sounds while they are mourning, and 
to think only of the dead one. Would that, 
in our hours of worship, we too could shut 
out from our hearts all worldly thoughts, 
and worship God in spirit and in truth. 

On arrival at the grave, after burying the 
coffin, all these paper articles are burned, 
and thus conveyed, on the wings of the wind, 
to the confines of the other world. 


PRAYING WiTHOUT CEASING. 
By Rev. 


We are commanded to 
eeasing.”’ I. Thess. 5: 17. 


We cannot always be thinking of God, 
and always speaking of God, but we can 
always be mentally disposed toward him, 
so that whatever we are doing there ean be 
a mental leaning or bias toward His most 


Dr. JOWETT. 


‘Pray without 


holy will. 


In physical gymnastics there is no need 
for us to be always exercising, to be at it 
every moment of the waking day. The 
body does not need it. Indeed, it would 
resent it, and rebel against it. 

But there is the healthy genius of gym- 
nastic exercises. Regular - exercise gives the 


_ body a certain healthy pose, a certain vigor 


and excellence of carriage, which the body 
retains between the exercises, when we are 
going about our accustomed work. 


That is to say, conscious exercise makes 
unconscious habit. Our conscious exercise 
forces the body into attitudes which persist 
as habits when we are doing something else. 


We can retain the pose of the gymnasium - 


on the street, and we can retain it without 


- 


thinking. 

And so it is with spiritual exercises when 
they are as real as the exercises in the gym- 
naslum. When a man prays, and prays as 
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deliberately and purposely as he practises 
physical exercises, when he drills his soul 
as he drills his body, he gives his mind and 
soul a certain pose, a certain attitude, a 
certain stateliness and loftiness of carriage. 
He gives his soul a healthy bias toward God, 
and the soul retains the bias when he is 
no longer upon his knees. His soul carries 
itself Godward even when he is earning his 
daily bread. God ean get at him any time 
and anywhere! The way is open, the com- 
munion is unbroken. 


HOW TO WIN OTHERS TO CHRIST. 


To win others to Christ we must be like 
Christ, and the indispensable accompani- 
ment of prayer and effort for the salvation 
of others must be consistency of Christian 
character. We are witnesses, and witnesses 
who are unlike Christ are giving false testi- 
mony. 

One of four missionaries in India used to 
tell a very interesting story of the steps 
which led the residents of a certain heathen 
village to renounce heathenism and accept 
Christianity. 

They sent two successive deputations of 
their own number, the first to follow the 
English missionary on one of his evangelical 
tours, and bring back the story of Christian 
doctrine, the second to dwell among native 
Christians, and bring back the story of 
Christian life. 

They did not look for perfect people, but 
for people whose life and conduct reflected 
and explicated the teachings they received. 
They found this, and they accepted Chris- 
tianity.—WSel. 


SYMPTOMS OF SELF. 


Some of the manifestations of the self- 
life are: A disposition to look at everything 
with an eye to how it will affect ourselves. 
It is an instinctive, wide awake, looking out 
for what we call Number One. 


There is a disease in the roots of some 
trees and vegetables called ‘‘root-knot,” 
which causes the roots, instead of stretching 
themselves out in the soil, to curl them- 
selves back into a knot, stunting the growth 
and preventing fruit. 

The self-life is always unwittingly magni- 
fying itself. It will talk incessantly of its 
doings and great achievements; it will re- 
late incidents in its past life in such a way 
as to show off self to the best advantage. 


A soul affected with mental root-knot is 
always turning back upon itself, and if it 
preaches or prays, or sings or gives money, 
or enters any enterprise, it has a keen facul- 
ty of seeing how the results will affect its 
own honour or reward or happiness.—Rev. 
G. D. Watson, in Way of Faith, 


Young People’s Societies 


THE SOCIAL ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Y. P. S. Topic for 18th July. 
REv. THURLOW FRASER, D.D. 
(Matt. 13 : 31-33. Catechism, Q. 84.) 


Most mission studies deal with the effect 
of Christianity upon individuals in non- 
Christian lands. This particular study deals 
with its effect upon society as a whole in 
those lands. This social Gospel of Foreign 
Missions is not so familiar to the majority 
of Christian people as is the individual 
Gospel. 

Indeed many believe that the missionaries 
have a message for the individual only, and 
see no connection between their work and 
the great social transformations which are 
taking place in the non-Christian lands of 
the world. 


In mission reports or in mission lectures 


we have heard of this or that remarkable. 


conversion, of such a number who have be- 
come communicants in the Mission Churches, 
of so many souls saved. 

In the newspapers we read of revolutions 
taking place in Oriental lands, of the women 
of Turkey appearing unveiled on the streets 
to view the ceremonies of the opening of the 
first Turkish parliament, of China’s being 
changed from an Empire into a Republic, of 
the people of India demanding a larger 
measure of self-government, of Japan’s me- 
teoric rise from obscurity and insignificance 
to its present position as one of the great 
powers of the earth. 


Most of us have not related these two 
groups of facts to each other. Yet there is 
a most vital relationship between them. 
Neither one is comprehensible without the 
other. We cannot understand those great 
popular movements in Oriental and non- 
Christian lands, without tracing them back 
to the source from which most of them 
spring, the work of the missionaries. We 
cannot understand the true significance and 
value of the work of the missionaries, with- 
out pursuing it to its logical results in those 
vast national transformations. 


In the biographies of the statesmen who 
have contributed to the making of our coun- 
try, we frequently see them described as the 
“nation-builders” of this new West. In just 
as true, and perhaps a truer sense, the mis- 
sionaries may be described as the “nation- 
rebuilders” of the ancient Hast. 


In all non-Christian countries it is the 
work of the missionaries not merely to bring 
a message of salvation for the individual 
soul, but to uplift that individual’s whole 
social environment. Among the less organ- 
ized races such as those who occupy nearly 
the whole continent of Africa, the ‘South Sea 
Islands and many other parts of the globe, 
it is necessary to create an entire civiliza- 
tion. In many of these lands the problem 
which the foreign missionaries face is that 
which was reported from Africa at the Edin- 
burgh Conference :— 

“The evangelization of Africa means some- 
thing more than the introduction of the 
Gospel into existing forms of social life. It 
means the introduction of education and 
letters, of agriculture and» industries, of 
Christian marriage, and of due recognition 
of the sanctity of human life and of property. 
The problem before the Church is the crea- 
tion of a Christian African civilization.’”— 
(Vol. I, p. 206.) 

A convenient classification of forms of 
social uplift effected by Foreign Missions is 
that given by President Faunce of Brown 
University.* They are: (1) Achievement 
in language and literature; (2) in the edu- 
cation of the mind; (3) in the healing of 
the body; (4) in industrial development;- 
(5) in social reform. We may study these 
briefly in the above order. 


1. Language and Literature. 


Naturally the first thought in this connec- 
tion is that the Bible should be translated 
into the languages of the people to whom the 
missionaries would carry the Gospel. But 
that thought has little significance to us 
unless we consider what translation into 
many of these languages means. The trans- 


lation of the Bible from Hebrew and Greek - 


into Latin, or English, or French, or Ger- 
man, notable as such an achievement might 
be, was comparatively simple, for these were 
great literary languages, quite capable, of 
expressing the religious conceptions of the 
Word of God. 


But when missionaries endeavour to rend- 
er it into the languages of many of 
the heathen races of to-day, they find an 
entirely different situation. The majority 
of these languages and dialects have no 
literature. They have no means of express- 
ing the sounds of 
through the medium of visible signs. There 
are said to be eight hundred and forty-three 
native languages and dialects used in the 


*“Social aspects of Foreign Missions.” 
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continent of Africa. It is probable that less 
than a score of these have any literature, 
any written language. 

For all the rest alphabets had to be in- 
vented, sounds had to be represented by 
signs, the native mind had to be taught the 
idea of seeing words as well as hearing 
them, and thus a medium had to be created 
in which the Bible could be made intelligible 
to these darkemillions. 


This has been true also in many other 
parts of the world. Of the 500 different 
languages and dialects into which the Bible 
has been translated, almost one-half had no 
literature, no written language, no alphabet, 
no idea of representing sounds and thoughts 
in such a way as to be perceived by the eye. 


Some of these languages are surprisingly 
complete. On the other hand some 
are so primitive and animal-like that a great 
scientist like Charles Darwin described one 
as, “A language of clicks and grunts and 
squeaks and hiccoughs.” Yet such languages 
have been reduced to writing by the mis- 
Sionaries, and the Scriptures or portions of 
them have been translated into them, and 
the natives have been taught to read their 
own tongues. 


An even greater obstacle to the translation 
of the Bible and Christian literature into 
most of these languages is their extreme 
poverty in words relating to spiritual things. 
Even some of the more highly developed 
languages have no words for Sin, Holiness, 
Repentance, Faith, Love, and many others 
of the primary conceptions of religion. It is 
almost impossible to convey to the minds of 
these people what are to us the common- 
places of religious thought. 


Nevertheless the missionaries have over- 
come these difficulties, and have given to 
fully 500 races of the world the ‘Scriptures 
They are monuments 
of incredible toil, faith, patience and love. 
The pioneer missionaries of China, for ex- 
ample, who translated the Bible into the 
many vernaculars of that great country, have 
no better memorial than such a fact as this, 
that in the one year 1913 no less than five 
million copies of the Scriptures or portions 
of the Scriptures were issued in the lan- 
guages of the Chinese people. 


One other aspect of this work must be 
touched briefly. It is that of supplying 
Christian literature to these nations whom 
we are seeking to turn to Christ. If they 
their own 
tongues, it is generally of such a character 
as to be neither intellectually edifying nor 
spiritually uplifting. A new and pure litera- 
ture has to be supplied to them. If they 
have had no literature in the past, they 
must be supplied with something to read 
once their language has been reduced to 
writing. ; 
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Consequently there are in the chief mission 
lands of the world what are called Christian 
Literature Societies, which are supplying 
good reading to the native races. This is 
the work in which our own missionary, Dr. 
Donald MacGillivray, is engaged with not- 
able success in Shanghai, China. 

Similar societies are at work in India and 
other lands. In the year 1911 the Society 
in India issued 600,000 volumes containing 
over 52,000,000 pages. For the same year 
the Christian Literature Society of China 
issued about 175,000,000 pages. No one 
could overestimate the enormous influence 
of all this pure, ennobling Christian litera- 
ture permeating and leavening the society 
of these great heathen lands. 


2. Education. 


If the Bible and Christian literature are 
to influence the people of mission lands, the 
people must be able to read them. Unfor- 
tunately at the present time fully two-thirds 
of the human race cannot read. ; 


Even in so highly developed a race,as the 
people of India, after a century and a half 
of British rule, only 98 out of every 1,000 
males can read, and only 7 out of every 1,000 
females. In China in spite of the high honor 
given to learning, only about one man out 
of every twenty can read. The proportion 
among women is very much lower. In 
Kgypt one in seventeen is able to read. In 
the greater part of the rest of Africa, in the 
South Sea Islands and in many other quart- 
ers of the globe, as has already been noted, 
there is no written language, no literature, 
and no ability to read at all. 


Therefore one of the first essentials of 
successful missionary work is the spread of 
education. The Bible and the story of Him 
Whose history is enshrined in the Bible, 
must remain almost entirely a closed book 
to these races of men until they are capable 
of reading it for themselves. 


In Moslem lands schools are almost the 
only means by which the people can be reach- 
ed. Such difficulties and penalties hang over 
the head of any Moslem who forsakes his 
faith and becomes a Christian, that the con- 
version of an adult Mohammedan is a very 
rare event. But when children attend Christ- 
ian schools, they cannot help being influenced 
by Christian character, Christian ideals and 
Christian teaching. Whether they actually 
profess conversion or not, these young people, 
reared and educated in Christian atmosphere 
and imbued with Christian thought, are the 
hope for the future of the Mohammedan 
lands of the world. 


This is also true to a very large extent 
among the lower and more primitive races 
of mankind. Simple as is the Gospel mess- 
age, it is not easy for them to grasp it, and 
comparatively few adults comprehend and re- 
ceive it. But the children going to the 
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school and learning their Bible lesson day 
by day, slowly but surely have their minds 
awakened and enlarged, and after a time 
they naturally receive the great fact of sal- 
vation through Christ into natures which 
have been prepared by years of teaching in 
the Mission School. 


One of the keenest observers of mission 
work in Africa says that it is chiefly from 
the schools that their converts are obtained. 
Other missionaries among primitive peoples 
bear similar testimony to the place of educa- 
tion in the spreading of the Gospel. HEven 
in a land like India where there is a great 
government system of education, the value 
of schools is so appreciated by the mission- 
aries that there are under the Protestant 
societies over 13,000 elementary schools, with 
an attendance of nearly half a million pupils. 


The educational work of Foreign Missions 
does not stop with elementary schools. High- 
er schools and colleges have a large place 
to fill in preparing men to take their place 
as leaders in their respective countries. 


A notable example of such work is fur- 
nished by Robert College, Constanfinople. 
The photograph of one of the classes in that 
institution showed students of eighteen 
nationalities studying there under Protestant 
Christian influence. From its class-rooms 
have come not a few of the most progressive 
leaders in the social and political life, not 
alone of Turkey, but also of the Balkan 
States which border upon it. 


A similar work has been done by various 
colleges in China. At the present moment 
there are judges, commissioners of educa- 
tion, provincial governors and ambassadors 
of China to foreign nations, who have re- 
ceived their education in Christian Mission 
Colleges, and owe their advancement to the 
high ideals and progressive spirit these col- 
leges inculcated. 


At the present moment in both China and 
Japan there is a marvellous hunger for know- 
ledge, and that religion which is most ready 
to give to the young life of these great 
Oriental countries the fullest freedom of in- 
tellectual development, is the religion which 
will be the most likely to command their 
respect and receive their allegiance. 


3. Medical Work. 


The problem of human pain and sutfering 
in those lands which have not the benefits 
of modern medical science is so great that 
one hesitates to touch it. If Christianity 
had no other message for men than that of 
bodily healing, if it had no word about sal- 
vation from sin and the promise of a life to 
come, all the effort and all the money which 
have been spent upon Christian Missions 
would still have been well worth while. 


No human being can conceive of the bur- 
den of misery which is imposed upon the non- 
Christian races of the world by the absence 
of a science of medicine. Even those who 
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have been among heathen peoples and have 
seen something of their suffering from dis- 
ease and deformities, have caught only a 
very little glimpse of this terrible nightmare 
of unrelieved human pain. ‘Christian Mis- 
sions are amply justified if the one thing 
they did was to send medical missionaries 
to heal the sick, to alleviate the sufferings 
of those who cannot be healed, and to train 
up native physicians that they.might eventu- 
ally care for and heal their people. 


This is what has been done in some lands 
and is still being done in others. A veteran 
missionary who went to Japan in the year 
1869, before permission was given to preach 
and teach Christianity to the natives, once 
told the writer of the impression made upon 
his mind by the awful sights of diseased and 
suffering humanity he witnessed during 
those first years of his sojourn in the Sun- 
rise Kingdom. When it became known that 
there was a foreign doctor in their party, 
the place where they lodged was besieged 
day and night by mobs of suffering people 
asking for healing. That was forty-six years 
ago. 

To-day Japan has great medical colleges, 
hospitals, Red Cross organizations, an army 
of trained doctors and nurses, and specialists 
who are benefiting the world by their skill 
and by their discoveries in both medicine 
and surgery. This marvellous change has 
been brought about in so short a time by 
the work done in the first place by doctors 
sent out by Foreign Mission Boards. Other 
agencies have contributed. But it was me- 
dical missionaries who led the way. 


Some idea of the vastness of the service 
being rendered by medical missionaries can 
be gained by the statistics from India. In 
the year 1910 there were in India 240 mis- 
sion hospitals and over 400 dispensaries. In 
that year there were performed almost 100,- 
000 surgical operations, and altogether three 
million patients were treated. It is no 
wonder that religious bigotry and _ racial 
animosities break down before a work of 
mercy like that. 

One of the finest tributes we have ever 
seen to the work of any man was that paid 
by the native people of Ujjain to one of our 
missionaries, Dr. Alex Nugent, when he was 
leaving for his furlough in Canada a few 
weeks ago. The striking thing about the 
tribute was that it was signed on behalf of 
the different religious divisions in the com- 
munity by three Christians, four Mohamme- 
dans, and ten Hindoos, all prominent busi- 
ness and professional men. 


The work of mercy performed by a medical 
doctor appeals to men of all religious faiths, 
and no matter how bigoted’ a man may be 
in his own creed he cannot help but recognize 
the altruistic character of such service. It 
is a great thing that (Mohammedans and 
Hindoos should be brought to recognize that. 
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such work is done because of the teaching 
and the spirit of Jesus Christ. 


4. Industrial Training. 


Why missionaries should be sent to 
heathen peoples to teach them how to work, 
how to till the soil or be skilled artisans, is 
a question which puzzles many people at 
home. They do not. understand why this 
should be regarded as part of the Church’s 
work. They think that missionaries should 
preach the Gospel, and not spend their time 
and strength upon secular affairs. Never- 
theless in many mission fields to train the 
natives how to work, how to earn an honest 
_ livelihood, is essential. Let us look at some 
of the reasons why this is necessary. 


In India it is frequently necessary as a 
means of making the Christian natives in- 
dependent of their heathen neighbours and 
giving them a chance to live at all. Over 
and over again it has been the experience of 
natives who confessed their faith in Christ 
and. were baptized, to be immediately turned 
out of whatever employment they had, and 
to be boycotted to the very verge of starva- 
tion. 

If they were to live at all it became neces-- 

sary for the missionaries to provide them 
With some means of earning their subsist- 
ence, in which they would be in a large 
measure at least independent of their 
heathen neighbours. This frequently meant 
that they had to be taught some new handi- 
craft, that a factory had to be established 
in which they could labour, and that in some 
cases villages had to be built around such a 
factory, the inhabitants of which would be 
entirely Christians. Through time, the skill 
and efficiency of these Christian workers 
overcame the prejudice against them, and 
their products were purchased because of 
their superior quality. 

In India and China and some other Orien- 
tal lands it has been found advisable 
to give students manual labour in order to 
overcome their traditional belief that hard 
work is beneath the dignity of an educated 
man. The native scholars of China and the 
students of India have always been ready to 
beg rather than to work with their hands. 
Mendicancy was no disgrace. But to do 
manual labour was degrading to them. The 
Christian missionaries have had to teach 
them that hard work is no disgrace to the 
follower of the Carpenter of Nazareth. 


More important still is the necessity of 
arousing in them an ambition to do some- 
thing more than merely live. So long as 
the negroes of Africa can be content with 
their mud and thatched huts, so long as the 
Indians of our own West are content with 
their tepees, so long as the inhabitants of 
the South Sea Islands are content with their 
life in the sunshine, supplied by the fruits 
which drop from the trees, there can be no 
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marked advance in character, in moral or 
intellectual development. They had to be 
taught to have wants and to have the ambi- 
tion to supply these wants themselves. 
Therefore in all the African Missions, in 
all the Missions among the North American 
Indians, and in many other quarters of the 
globe one of the first duties of the mission- 


-ary is to teach the people how to work. They 


are taught to be farmers and carpenters and 
blacksmiths, brick-makers, cooks, dress- 
makers, and masters of a score of other 
trades. 


Where, thirty or forty years ago, there 
were nothing but naked savages engaged in 
the fiercest of inter-tribal wars in different 
parts of South and Eastern Africa, there 
are to-day great communities of people living 
peacefully in well-built houses, practicing all 
the trades which we make use of in our 
own lands, manning the steam-boats which 
run on the lakes, and supplying nearly all 
the skilled labour which was found necessary 
when the Cape to Cairo railroad passed 
through their territory. These men were 
all trained by missionaries. 


So. Social Reform. 


It is impossible to go at any length into 
this side of the work of Foreign Missions. 
It should not be necessary to enlarge upon 
it. Wherever the Gospel is preached and 
accepted, there must be a transformation of 
life both individual and social. A religion 
which does not destroy evil in the life of the 
people and bring in purer habits and more 
merciful deeds, is a dead religion. 


The conversion of the people of any 
heathen land to the Christian faith does not 
consist merely in a change of creed or a 
change of the gods to whom they give alle- 
giance. It must also include a change of 
moral ideals, and in many cases a complete 
overturning of social customs. This is what 
Foreign Missions are actually effecting in 
many parts of the world. 


It is not necessary to dwell upon the moral 
degradation of the non-Christian races. It 
is too painful and disagreeable a subject. We 
have to acknowledge in our own Christian 
lands many things which cause us shame, 
and very frequently apologists for heathen- 
ism will tell us that we have just as great 
evils in our own lands as exist in the non- 
Christian lands. 


We do not grant that. But even if we 
should, there remains one fact which must 
be taken into consideration. The moral 
evils which exist in our Christian lands do 
so against the continual protest of the Christ- 
ian religion, and have*to constantly fight 
against the efforts which the Christian reli- 
gion is putting forth to root out and destroy 
them. 

But the evils which exist in heathen lands 
are not only tolerated by the religions of - 
the people, but are frequently associated 
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with religion, form part of its rites and con- 
tribute largely to its hold upon the people. 
Vice and degradation of the most disgusting 
kind is a part of the stock-in-trade of some 
of the most influential of the religions of 
the Orient. 


Against these the missionaries have fought 
a ceaseless battle, and considering their 
numbers as compared with the vast popula- 
tions amidst whom they work, they have 
accomplished marvellous things in overcom- 
ing some of these gigantic evils. Nothing 
more can be done than mention in the briet- 
est form some things which have _ been 
achieved. 

It was David ‘Livingstone’s impeachment 
of the slave trade, the open sore of the 
world, which led eventually to its practical 
destruction. Sir H. H. Johnston, the well- 
known British administrator, has said: 
‘“Livingstone’s verbal attack on the Arab 
slave trade in Central Africa led directly to 
the extirpation of that devastating agency.” 
Few men have done more for the world’s 
welfare than that. 


It was the persistent denunciations, re- 
proaches and appeals of missionaries which 
gradually aroused the conscience of Great 
Britain to the awful evils imposed upon 
China by the opium trade. On the other hand 
in China itself it was frequently the earnest 
efforts of the missionaries which brought 
home to the officials there a realization of 
the devastation which was being wrought 
among their people by the use of opium. All 
these efforts have at last been crowned -with 
success, and Britain and China are united 
in their effort to destroy the opium traffic. 


In parts of China and in parts of India 
for a long time the only voice that was ever 
raised against the inhuman practice of in- 
fanticide was the voice of the missionary._ 


Perhaps the greatest work of social reform 
that Foreign Missions have accomplished, is 
that of the change which is passing over 
the status of women in Oriental lands. It is 
almost impossible to convey to Western 
minds any conception of the degradation of 
womanhood in most of the non-Christian 
lands of the world. : 


Christianity stands for the equality of 
womanhood, and one of its chief glories is 
the place of honour which it gives to her. 
Consequently no revolution effected by the 
Christian religion is more far-reaching than 
that which it produces in relation to women. 


From the very first day that missionaries 
entered India they fought against the awful 
practice of suttee, or the burning of widows, 
until the British Government forbade it 
under heavy penalties. Nevertheless so per- 
sistent are these old cruel customs that, in 
spite of the vigilance of the British author- 
ities, one case of suttee was reported as late 
as the year 1913. 
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As a result of missionary appeals the 
British authorities so long ago as 1856 legal- 
ized the re-marriage of widows in India. 
Nevertheless there. still remain 25,000,000 
slave widows, bound by cruel custom. 


Still another reform on behalf of the 
women of India brought about by mission- 
aries was a law passed in 1891 forbidding 
actual marriage until the bride was at least 
twelve years of age. This law was carried 
through against the furious protests of the 
people and priests of India. 


In China the first meeting that was-held 
against the cruel practice of foot-binding 
was called together by a missionary forty 
years ago. These efforts have continued and 
never ceased until at present the prospect 
is that before very many years foot-binding 
will have gone entirely out of fashion. 


In Japan the first relief which came to 
the women who were victims of the Japanese 


-custom of legalized vice was eifected through 


the earnest endeavours of the Christian mis- 
sionaries, especially of the Salvation Army. 


So one might continue almost indefinitely 
recording what has been done and what is 
being done by missionaries for the uplift 
of poor, suffering, sin-stricken humanity in 
those great dark lands of the globe. 

It is sufficient to say that wherever there 
is found a custom which goes contrary to 
the teachings of Jesus Christ, there is to be 
found a representative of the Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Christian Church battling with 
that custom and seeking to overthrow it. 
And wherever success has been won and 
some debasing heathen practice has given 
place to an ennobling Christian ideal, it is 
safe to say that whatever other contributary 
causes there have been, the most powerful 
influence in effecting the change has-been 
that of Christian Missions. 


A NEW YEAR OF LIFE. 
As we begin to weave the fabric of our 


new life let us be sure that there is a per- ~ 


fect pattern, one designed for us to follow 
and work out. As we sit at the loom, day 
after day, let courage and patience make ' 
our fingers nimble and strong, and joy and 
peace make our hearts glad and contented 
in our work. 

May the tangled threads be few and never 
twisted twice by the same failure of. ours. 
When the shuttle has sped swiftly on its 
way until the end of the year and our task 
is finished, may we be at ease both because 
the Master has pardoned our mistakes, and 
because we have learned to weave better. 

If ere this year should close, you.or I 
should be called suddenly from our task, 
and the threads of our lives broken, may we 
go unafraid and unashamed into the pre- 
sence of our Lord, trusting to find again the_ 
strands of life in the brighter and better 
workshop above. 


“4s in me. 


JuLy, 1915 


“CHRIST IN ME.” 
Y. P. S. Topic, July 25th. 


John 15, 1-11, Catechism, Q. 85. 


(1) How Christ comes into me. 


He comes in when he is admitted. Hear 
Him saying: ‘‘Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock. If any man hear my voice 
and open the door, I will come in to him.” 
The door is the door of our hearts and He 
waits for us to open the door of the heart 
and let Him in. 


(2) The conditions on which he will 


come in. 


The first condition is that we give Him 
control in our hearts. He will not come 


in or abide in us, unless our wills are surren- 


dered to Him. If we keep something there 
which He does not like He will stay outside. 


(3) How to keep Him there when He 
comes in. 


‘‘Abide in me.” Let all things be kept 
subject to Him. Let Him have His rightful 
place constantly on the throne of the heart. 
When taking any step in life ask Him if He 
approves and do what we think He would 
have us do. 

“Abide in’?<Him,~ as. -friend_- abides 7in 
friend, by Le near o Him, hearing His 
voice in His Word, speaking to Him in 
prayer. Realize Him as ever near. Speak 
to Him often as friend to friend. 

Abide in Him as branch abides in vine. No 
life of any kind can come into the branch 
except from the vine. Anything that inter- 
cepts the connection between branch and vine 
prevents the vine bearing fruit. | 

If any neglect prayer, or the study of the 
Word of God, they lose touch with Christ and 
do not abide in Him, and the life is not beau- 
tifulas it otherwise would be. The fruit of 
the spirit is lacking. 


(4) Some results of “Christ in me.” 
In proportion as He is in me, the thoughts 


that I think, the words I speak and the~ 


things I do will be His thoughts and words 
and deeds. 

In this way I can measure how much He 
With most of us there is room 
for a great deal more of Christ, for our lives 
are far from what they should be. 

This is called ‘‘fruit bearing.”” The ‘‘fruit 
of the Spirit’’ is love, joy, peace, long suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance. ‘‘He that abideth in Me and I 
in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.”’ 

A beautiful life, laden with this ‘‘fruit’’ of 
the Spirit, can only be lived in proportion as 


Christ is in us, and in proportion as He is 


in us will our life be His life.”’ 
(5) Some thoughts and questions. 


1. Is Christ yet in me, or is He yet out- 
side of my heart and life ? 

2. If yet outside, every day makes it 
harder to open the door and let Him in. 


~ 
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3. Nearly all the heart doors that ever 
open to Him do so in youth. In mature 
years these doors get chained by habit. 

Life 1 1s very much happier with ‘‘ Christ 
in us.’ He is goodly, safe and pleasant 
company. 

5. If Christ be in us it means pardon, 
hope, happiness, heaven. Wherever He 
comes into the heart, He says as He did to 
the troubled waters, ‘‘Peace, be still,’’ and 
there is a great calm. 


LITTLE EVERY-DAY KINDNESSES. 
Y. P. S. Topic for Ist August. 


Rtv, -A.-W., 
(Eph. 4 : 


McINrosu, B.D., SASKATOON. 
25-32, Catechism, Q: 86.) 


These verses form part of that somewhat 
long passage including chapters 4; 5, and the 
greater portion of 6, in which the Apostle 
deals with the practical duties of life; but 
our immediate selection should include at 
least verses 1 and 2 of chapter 5. 


Preliminary to Kindness. 


At first sight we wonder what the putting 
away of the great evils of lying and stealing, 
bitterness and wrath, anger and clamour, 
impurity and evil-speaking, has to do with 
“Little Every-day Kindnesses.”’ 


But we remember that the fathers or 
grandfathers of some of us in Eastern Can- 
ada had to cut down the giant trees, then 
log and brush and burn before they could 
produce one handful of golden wheat or a 
single mealy potato. 


Just so the gigantic evils named, those 
sins of temper, speech and act, those things 
by which we fail in thought and word and 
deed, must be “put away,” that in their place 
may come the spirit of forgiveness and 
tenderness and kindness. We must put off 
the old man with his deeds and put on the 
new man. The fragrant blossoms of every- 
day kindness cannot grow where flourish the 
poison plants of bitterness, anger and malice. 


A Contrast. 


No greater contrast can be imagined than 
that between verses 31 and 32. There is the 
dark, death-breathing jungle, here the bright 
and happy field, waving with the harvest of 
life; there the blackness and bitterness of 
war’s wild storm, here the _ sweet, glad 
anthem of peace; there the bitter, blighting 
passions of hell, here the tenderness and 
grace of heavenly love. 


The Reasons Given. 
(Verses 25 and 30 and Cap. 


After telling us what we must do, and be, 
before our kindness can become operative, 
or even be existent, the apostle gives us 
three reasons for being kind one to another. 


First, ‘We are members one of another.” 


5, verse 2.) 
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Mankind is a unit; the very closest relation- 
ship exists; we are Kin, surely we should 
show Kindness to our Kindred; what touches 
our brother affects us; in a special sense 
“no,man liveth to himself;” we cannot stand 
apart. In a very real sense we are our 
brother’s keeper. 

Second, “Ye were sealed in the Holy Spirit 
unto the day of Redemption.’ You were 
claimed and stamped as His. His honour is 
in your keeping; His good name is given to 
your care; the fruit of His Victory you 
are to guard. You, then, should not bring 
reproach upon Him, nor grieve Him by a 
spirit unbecoming. 

And you must remember that your atti- 
tude to your brother as vitally affects Him 
as your attitude to your God. “If you love 
not your brother, how can you love God?’ 


Third, Christ loved us, and has mercifully 
forgiven us, and is tenderly pitiful to us, 
*making continual intercession for us.” If 
He so loved us we also ought to love one 
another. See chapter 5, verses 1 and 2. 


Love, the Root of Kindness. 


This brings us to the root and impulse of 
all real kindness—Love. “Love,” says Paul, 
“sulfereth long and is kind.’ Kind acts 
thoughtlessly done, or kindness occasionally 
shown may be without love, but the kindness 
that is to be manifested in numberless little 
things tirelessly through all the days must 
be deep-rooted in patient love, the love 
that suifereth long, yet is kind. Such kind- 
ness costs, as all things worth while do cost. 


Where We Frequently Faii. 


Is it not strange that it is to those with 
us every day, whom we love, we fail most 
often to show these marks and proofs of 
love. Here far too frequently is lack of 
courtesy, and entire forgetfulness of little 
every-day kindnesses. Here is unbecoming 
impatience and irritability. Here is complete 
absorption in selfish interests, and entire 
lack of self-control. See verse 31. Yet we 
read, “Love doth not behave itself unseem- 
ly.’ Surely food for thought is in this. 


The Oil of Smoothness. 


And these little kindnesses that are so 
seemly—the bright look, the pleasant smile, 
the approving glance, the commending word, 
the sentence of praise, the hearty expression 
of thanks, the visit in days of sorrow, the 
sympathy in the hour of trouble, the broken 
word, the mere hand _  clasp—these little 
thoughtful, unselfish kindnesses, even when 
they are not spontaneous, and perhaps then 
most of all, are the drops of oil that make 
the domestic and business and social ma- 
chine run smoothly and easily; that take 
the squeak and the screech, and the grind 
and the moan, out of the hot wheels. In- 
stead of strident discord we have the sweet 
harmonies of peace and love. These little 
acts of courtesy, sometimes costly, always 
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priceless, these surely are born from above, 


first pure, then peaceable. 


Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make on earth an Eden 
Like to Heaven above. 


Little, but Mighty. 


Because these things are little and com- 
monplace we disregard them. It often 
happens that while we have a sincere affec- 
tion for our loved ones, and are willingly 
planning and toiling and striving, even to 
utter weariness of body and mind for their 
sake, we destroy the effect of our work, and 
produce, instead of peace and joy, discord 
and distress, simply because we fail in the 
matter of little every-day kindness. And 
again we read, “Love never faileth.” Sure- 
ly here once more is matter for thought and 
cause for question. 


At Home and Abroad. 


Sometimes we find one who is_ perfect 
courtesy and unselfishness and thoughtful- 
ness and kindness among strangers or ac- 
quaintances, acting through thoughtlessness 
or selfishness or utter indifference as an un- 
bearable boor or a hateful vixen in the home. 


~ Young people far too often fail to remem- 
ber what little words or acts of kindness 
mean to tired mothers and worried fathers. 
It is no exaggeration to say that every home 
that will make verse 32 its motto will be 
an ideally happy home. 


HINDERING HABITS. 
(THOUGHT, SPEECH, CONDUCT). 
Y. P. S. Topic for 8 August. 
By Rev. A. D. ArcnutsBatp, B.A., BANFF. 
(Phil. 4; 8, 9. Catechism, Q. 87). 


All_are slaves of habit. And all are the 
better for it if—note the condition—the 
habits are right habits. 


Some one has defined habit as “a _ fixed 
tendency to think, feel, speak or act in a 
particular way under certain circum- 
stances.” 


The tendency to thus think or act may 
be natural to us from infancy, or it may 
be the result of our own effort, but in either 
case it has become fixed by constant repeti- 
tion. The outcome of it is our character. 
When the tendency has become fixed, to 
think, feel, speak or act righteously, then 
the character is righteous. 


In the case of most of us our character 
is still in the process of making. If, then, 
we are the slaves of right habit, if the 
tendency is becoming fixed to think and 
act according to our highest ideas of right, 
we may feel thankful for habit. Where 
many right habits are formed early in life, 
they make it easier to live a right life in 
all things. : 


; as, pe 


St 


Jury, 1915 


Unfortunately all have acquired some 
habits that hinder the right growth of 
character. When the icicles in winter have 
been formed from pure water you admire 
their beauty. But that beauty is marred 
if any impure, discolored water has mingled 
with the pure. So a few. unworthy habits 
mar beauty of character in many. d 

With some the danger lies in unworthy 
or idle thinking. Everyone knows the 
pleasure of making plans for the future. 
This is good, but it may degenerate into 
idle day dreaming, preventing vigorous 
thought and action, enervating the will, 
and leading people to rest in the pleasure 
of the thoughts themselves instead of trying 
to actualise them in daily life. 


So it is with the feelings. Some young 
people form the habit of reading that 
which arouses the sympathies or emotions, 
put provides no outlet for these feelings. 
Such feelings, when aroused, need some 
practical expression, otherwise they will 
become dwarfed and die. 

We have all known of instances where 
young men and women have been moved 
by a written or spoken appeal to give them- 


-gelves completely to Christ and to live for 


Him. If they allow such an appeal to pass 
by several times without definitely and 
openly yielding their lives in service, they 
will find that soon their feelings make no 
response to any appeal. 

Too many Christians are satisfied when 
they can give an intellectual assent to the 
doctrines of Christianity, or can feel for 
those in need. They have formed the habit 
of resting content with that, and they have 
thus greatly hindered the growth both of 


-their own lives and the cause of Christ. 


Some, again, find it easy to get into wrong 
habits of speech. We all detest falsehood, 
but are not many guilty of what is ordin- 
arily termed “white lies?’ 


We shudder at the profanity we hear on 
the streets, and call it an awful habit. But 
there are many expressions used by young 
people that are not commonly regarded as 
“swear words,” but they take their place, 
and are to all intents and purposes’ the 
same. 

Others have the habit of saying clever, 
cutting, sarcastic things, that wound the 
sensitive hearer. The reflex action on the 


- speaker is bad, for we cannot consciously 


hurt another without doing violence to our 
own finer feelings, and that surely mars 
our character. 


Probably most of uS can see our bad 
habits best when they are expressed in 
actions. It is not that these have any 
more injurious effect on ourselves and 
others than habits of thoughts or speech, 
but they are more evident... We have but 
to examine our daily life to see where 
many of our habits take up unnecessary 
time, prevent our doing more useful things, 
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and hinder our real growth in Christlike- 
ness. 

We know that these bad habits should 
be broken, but for two reasons we find it 
hard to break them. The first reason is 
lack of real desire to be free from them. 


The second is that these habits are all 
rooted and grounded in the cells and tissues 
of our brain. Each similar act travels over 
the same path. The result is that by the 
time a habit is formed, the constant repeti- 
tion has worn a definite path through the 
brain fibres, 


When, then, any suggestion is made that 
is connected in any way with an old habit, 
the mind naturally starts on the well beaten 
trail. 

It has been said that we cannot really 
break an old habit, but we can supplant it 
with a new one. Paul’s advice to the 
Philippians was right. If we are to be free 
from our old habits that hinder, we must 
learn to think, speak and act along new 


lines. Whatever is pure and good and true 
should be the subject matter of our 
thoughts. 


But before we can do this satisfactorily, 
we must have a new motive prompting us 
to higher things. Only a supreme motive 
can prompt us to do that which is supremely 
worth while. “The love of Christ constrain- 
eth us.” ‘Only when Christ has worked in 
our hearts, and made us willing to do his 
will, are we really on the right road. 


Professor James gives three suggestions. 


First,—Launch yourself with as strong 
and decided an initiative as possible. 


Second,—Never suffer an exception to 
occur till the new habit is seeurely rooted 
in your life. 


Third,—Seize the very first possible oppor- 
tunity to act on every resolution you make, 
and on every emotional prompting you may 
experience in the direction of the habits 
you aspire to gain. 

In the Bible we again and again get 
practically the same advice in other words. 
The only way to escape from the old 
bondage is to have our lives filled with that 
which is new and good. 


What a change would be made in our 
business life if all our acts were honorable 
and just! What a transformation would 
be wrought in our social life if all our 
words and acts were true and of good 
report! 

The reason the transformation is not 
being made more quickly is because so 
many of us Christians are still the slaves 
of “habits that hinder.” Never was Paul’s 
advice more needed than it is to-day. It 
was the Master’s method and we will do 
well to follow in His footsteps. 


“I can do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth me.”’—Paul. 
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BEING TRUE TO ONE’S IDEALS. 
Y. P. S. Topic, August 15. 


Rev. H. J. Fraser, B.D., SUMMERSIDE, P.E.I. 
(Acts 26 12-19. Catechism, Q. 88.) 


A Two-Fold Declaration. 


Paul in these verses asserts that he im- 
mediately began to translate his new-born 
ideal into action. The figure of the risen 
Christ was still before his eyes in all its 
blinding glory, and the voice of reproach 
and command still ringing in his ears when 
he set out to follow and obey. ‘Whereupon, 
O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision.” 

He also asserts that his first enthusiasm 
had not passed away. The _ intervening 
years had been full of labour, peril, and 
hardship, but his activity had never de- 
clined. ‘Having therefore obtained help of 
God, I continue unto this day.” 

It is a commonplace that many who catch 
glimpses of a higher and better life, gleams 
of Heavenly vision, allow them to fade fruit- 
lessly away. Perhaps like Hamlet, in Shake- 
spear’s play, who steps full-grown into a court 
that reeks with lust and corruption, sees the 
necessity of drastic action, hears his own 
call to set right his time, but fails to give 
any real and adequate response, they ex- 
haust their interest with elaborate analyses 
of the situation,— 


“And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn 
away, 

And lose the name of action.” 


To all such their ideals become a mere 
will-o-the-wisp, flitting away over reaches of 
attainment whither they have neither the 
will nor the energy to follow. 

Many more who respond -with alacrity at 
their first impression, gradually resign them- 
selves to the wear and tear of routine until 
all inspiration dies, and their service be- 
comes a formal and _ spiritless drudgery. 
What a rebuke to every type of disobedience 
to the Heavenly vision is the eager, throb- 
bing life of this Hero-Apostle! 


A Secret of Success. 


One gathers from biographies of Napoleon 
that the great secret of his military achieve- 
ments was the swiftness with which decision 
followed information, and action followed 
decision. Time and again his blow fell while 
his opponents were still busy at their plan 
of campaign. 

A general survey of the lives we know 
yields the same conclusion. Other things 
being equal, the man who energetically push- 
es his plans, whether good or bad, to their 
execution is the successful one. 
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There can be no doubt that the weakest 
point in the armor of the Church against her 
assailants lies in the apparent gap between 
her program and her accomplishments. Her 
ideals are no longer seriously challenged, 
but many an honest mind—as well as dishon- 
est—is asking if she is as effective as she 
should be in making them actual, if indeed 
she is herself an illuminating illustration of 
her teaching. 

The reply, and her greatest apologetic to- 
day, lies in every congregation and society 
which radiates goodness, helpfulness, and 
happiness in its own community. If her 
individual members live up to the sublime. 
ideals of their faith according to their mea- 
sure she will need no further defence or 
guarantee of success. 


The Warning of Jesus. 


One of the most frequent and urgent warn- 
ings of Jesus is directed against the failure 


to be true to the best one knows. There is 
the memorable figure with whic) He closes 
the Sermon on the Mount, beg ing thus: 


“And every one that heareth these sayings 
of mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened 
unto a foolish man, which built his house 
upon ithe sands... 3. es : 

Immediately preceding this, Mat. 7 : 21, 
occurs the solemn declaration: “Not every 
one that saith unto-me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he 
that doeth the will of my Father who is:in 
heaven.” 

In slightly different form it appears in 
Luke 6 46, and it becomes yet more ex- 
plicit in Luke 12 : 48. ‘And that servant, 
which knew his ‘Lord’s will, and prepared 
not himself, neither did according to his 
will, shall be beaten with many stripes.” 

Once again, in the Judgment scene, Matt. 
25 : 31-46, the destiny of the assembled peo- 
ples turns not upon their thoughts, ideals, 
and beliefs, but upon their lives, their con- 
duct. How pertinent and necessary these 
warnings have proven to be is abundantly 
demonstrated in the experience of men since 
then. ~ Scholarship, acquaintance with the 
highest aspirations of the race, theological 
orthodoxy, have often characterized villains 
of deepest dye. The whole question of human 
character turns on the matter of being true 
to one’s ideals. 


Power to Become. 


The Christian faith is not alone in its 
possession of high principles. The great 
pagan faiths have many of these in common 
with ourselves. Beautiful precepts and glow- 
ing ideals are held up before the devotees 
of Hinduism and Confucianism, but these 
lack the necessary dynamic to carry them 
out. The glory of Christianity is that, des- 
pite the dragging gravitation of the world 
and the flesh, a man can respond to the call 
of the spirit and climb the high hills of God. 
“To aS many as received him, to them gave 
he the power to become the sons of God.” 


JuLY, 1915 


CHRIST IN POETRY. 


. Y. P. S. Literary Topic for July. 
Rev. J. H. A. ANDERSON, B.D., St. JOHN, N.B. 


“The Divine Tragedy” and 
“The Light of the World,” by different 
authors, each deal with the same _ great 
theme,—the Christ. ‘Each poet treats his 
theme in his own way. ‘LongfeNow sees in 
the Gospel narratives the Divine tragedy, 
and so sets down in simple dramatic form 
the happenings of the Master’s life. Sir 
Edwin Arnold, who had got near to the 
heart of the Oriental in his groping after 
God, sees in the Christ the very Light of the 
world, and shapes his poem to let that light 
shine forth from the person and message of 


Two poems, 


‘our Lord. 


“The subject of ‘The Divine Tragedy’ has 
taken entire possession of me, so that I can 
think of nothing else,’ wrote Longfellow in 
his diary a year before his work was pub- 
lisheus in tsi2). it. torms Part One Jot. the 
trilogy—‘“‘Christus: A Mystery,’—although 
the other two parts were written and pub- 
lished first. 

The poet spent many years upon this work. 
In 1849 we find him writing, “And now I long 
to try a loftier strain, the sublimer song 
whose broken melodies have for so many 
years breathed through my soul in the bet- 
ter hours of my life, and which J trust and 
believe will ere long unite themselves into a 
symphony not all unworthy the _ sublime 
theme.” 

And yet, though this dominated the litera- 
ry life of the poet as none other of his writ- 
ings, the poem for some reason did not find 
its way to, popularity 

Longfellow has given in this drama the 
simple tale of the Christ, often merely trans- 
cribing into rhythmic sequence the exact 
words of the Evangelist’s story. The scenes 
he has chosen are the choice scenes of the 
Master’s life. The characters, with the ex- 
ception of a few imaginary ones, are those 
among whom He Himself lived and moved. 
The tenderness and the poetic genius of the 
author combine with variety and skill in 
composition, and a fine reverence withal, to 
make the drama readable and inspiring. 


“The ‘Light of the World’ was written by 
Sir Edwin Arnold in 1891. In an earlier 
poem, “The Light of Asia,’ Arnold sought 
“to depict the life and character and indicate 
the philosophy of that hero and reformer, 
Prince Gautama of India, the founder of 
Buddhism.” The suggested analogy between 
Gautama and Christ offended the taste of 
many devout Christians, and it is not improb- 
able that this fact suggested to the poet 


the idea of attempting a second narrative 


poem of which the central figure should be 
the founder of Christianity. 

The poem possesses considerable wealth 
of local colouring, many descriptive pass- 
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ages aglow with the scenery and the full- 
flowing life of the times they represent. In 
illustration of this, let the reader turn to 
the picture of the Sea of Galilee— 


“His Lake—the sea of Chinnereth— 

The waves He loved, the waves that kissed 
His feet : 

‘So many blessed days.” 


Or turn to the description of Tyre, and 
“ponder well what this white Tyre was, when 
the Writings tell Jesus stood silent in her 
crowded ways.” 

For the most part, the poem is an elabor- 
ate paraphrase of the Gospel narrative, in 
which, of course, the chief interest centres 
in the person and teaching of our Lord. 

Bethlehem and its story first engage the 
attention as an introduction to the main 
theme. Then the scene shifts to Magdala, 
by the shores of Galilee. It is three years 
after the death of Christ, and Mary Magda- 
lene is the chief narrator and interpreter of 
the person, life and message of Him who 
brought “our glad souls daily, by His glori- 
ous words, into the Kingdom of the Spirit.” 

Two other personages figure prominently 
in the poem, Pontius Pilate and a follower 
of Buddha 

Pilate, on his way to meet his accusers at 
the court of Caesar, is haunted all the way 
by the face of the Man of Nazareth whom 
three years ago he did adjudge unrighte- 
ously. 


“T saw him at Gerizim, 
‘twas he 

Gazed at me at Megiddo, and Jezreel; 

And Shunem and Chesulloth, always pale, 

Always with that high look of godlike 
calm, 

Those eyes of far perception—those mild 
eyes 

I saw that Morn in the Praetorium.” 


. and then, 


And then with a passion that beats itself 
against the bars of an inexorable past, he 
exclaims— 
“Caesar’s wrath 
Were but the idle wind which stirs my 
hair 
If I had only back that Man, that hour! 
Forever and forever have they passed; 
And now, and yesterday, and all the days 
Something which is not shame, and is not 
grief, 
Nor womanish tenderness at blood and 
death— 
Being soldier as I am not apt to melt— 
Nor penitence, strange to my Stoic mind 
Which knows what hath been, must be;— 
but the pang 
Of a strong spirit that betrayed itself; 
Rage for the act reflection pardons not; 
The sting of playing slave to Destiny, 
Bite at my soul more sharp than fangs of 
those.” 


O10 


The meeting of Mary Magdalene with Pilate 
serves to challenge the unspiritual soul of 
the Roman ruler with the vision of a sov- 
ereignty which, by the power of Divine Love, 
proved itself mightier than Death, Conqueror 
of the Unconquerable, manifest in Him who 
“taught the nearness of eternal things, the 
law of perfect Sonship, King of kings by 
royalty o’erpassing realms and crowns,” until 
even Pilate is awed and wondering, as 
gleams of a strange new realm, where Love 
not Fate is law, seem to fall upon his path- 
way. 

The Buddhist, lone survivor of the Three 
Wise Men, far-travelled from the hills of 
India, with “will unquenchable to learn the 
setting of the Star of Men, whose rise my 
younger eyes beheld,’ has been directed to 
the home of the Magdalene, “who did love 
and serve Him most.’ The deeds and words 
of Jesus, His Death and Risen Life, and 
“what truths He taught beyond those truths 
we know of our Lord Buddha,’—such would 
he learn from her. 

With deft touch, Mary tells the story of 
His childhood, youth, and public ministry. 
She lays much stress upon His powers of 
healing, and His Gospel which “took terrors 
away, and shewed us Life for Death, Mercy 
for Sacrifice, and Love for Law.” 

She sets forth the fine message of the 
Sermon on the Mount with its Golden Rule 
of Love; the story of the widow’s son raised 
from death to life; and then her own untor- 
gettable experience that day in Simon’s 
house, which marked the glad hour of her 
new birth. 


“And found mysélf alive who had been 
dead, 

And saved by Love, who dwelt so love- 
lessly.” 


And the mind of the Indian listener paral- 


lels and compares the message of Jesus with- 


the teachings of Buddha— 


“Charity, 
‘Mercy, and meekness, taught He:—for 
Love’s sake 
Utmost renunciation | ; 
Wisdom so packed and perfect as thy 
Lord’s, 
Yet, truly, nowise have we known before 


Giving that Golden Rule that each shall do - 


Unto his fellow as he would have done 
Unto himself.” 


-~He marked the joy of Christ’s religion, for 
to Buddha “life was long sorrow . . . whirl- 
ing sad souls upon the Wheel, . . and 
gliding, passionless and purged and sane, 
back to that Infinite where Silence lives.” 
Christ has named the Great Spirit in whom 
we live and move and have our being, and 
His name is “Father.” To the Buddhist, God 
is the Unknowable, the Unnameable, the Im- 
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measurable. Buddha would not name Him 
who reigneth at the centre of life’s circle, 


“nor would he lift to Him 
Prayers which were vain, if th’ All-know- 
ing loves, 
If th’ All-loving knows.” 


He finds that Christ has written the name 
of Love upon the Void, 


“and biddest believe 
Not law, not fate, not fore-ordained course © 
Hath moulded what we are, and built the 
worlds; 
But living, regnant Love.” 


The Indian thirsts for fuller knowledge. He 
who has conquered the unconquerable in 
Death, in all things Man, yet in all things 
Divinely touching Heaven,—of Him, and the 
laws of His life would he know more, and 
how He did beget such calm, such joy in the 
seul of His followers. 


Some of the finest passages of the poem 
are found in Book Five which tells of the 
“Love of God and Man,” relating the one to 
the other in fine mystic bond— 


“Who loves his brother, seen and known,_ 

Loves God Unseen, Unknown; and who, by 
faith : 

Finds the far Father in the close sweet 
Son, 

Is one with both.” 


So runs the message of the Master as spoken 
from the lips of Mary, until the disciple of 
Buddha sees the way of life to lie not by 
hard stress of lone philosophies, asceticism 
and disparagement of life and living things, 
but in ‘love and service to “make good the 
way from world of sense and self to selfless 
world.” Christ is set forth as He in whom 
God comes down to Man, and in whom Man 
rises up to God. 


The Nirwana of the Hindu thought seems 
but a dreary, uninviting goal of human life 
in the light of Christ’s resurrection, the un- 
mistakable testimony of His triumph over 
death, Who rose triumphant, Lord of Life 
and Death, and in Whose triumph they who 
are His shall share. The grandeur of it all 
seems to dawn upon the mind of this search- 
er after truth. Here are the words in which 
he sums it up: 


“I do discern that, forth from this fair 


Life, 

And this meek Death, and thine arisen 
Christ, 

Measureless things are wrought; a 


Thought-Dawn born 

Which shall not cease to broaden, -till its 
beam 

Makes noon of Knowledge for a gathered - 
World.” 


ee 


Life and Work—Two Parables. 


THE PRODIGAL FATHER. 


A certain man had two. sons; and the 
younger of them said to his father, “Father, 
give me the portion of thy time, and thy 
attention, and thy companionship, and thy 
counsel which falleth to me.” And he de- 
livered unto them his living in that he paid 
the boy’s bills, and sent him to high school, 
and to college, and tried to believe that he 
was doing his full duty by the boy. 

And not many days after, the father gath- 
ered all his interests and aspirations and 
ambitions and took his journey into a far 
country, into the land of stocks and bonds 
and securities and other things which do 
not interest a boy; and there he wasted his 
precious opportunity of being a chum to his 
own son. 

When he had spent the very best of his life 
and had gained money, but had failed to 
find satisfaction; there arose a mighty 
famine in his heart; and he began to be in 
want of sympathy and real companionship. 


And he went and joined himself to one of 
the clubs of that country; and they elected 
him chairman of the house committee and 
president of the club and sent him to Con- 
gress. And he fain would have satisfied him- 
self with the husks that other men did eat, 
and no man gave unto him any real friend- 
ship. 

And when he came to himself, he sa‘d: 
“How many men of my acquaintance have 
boys whom they understand and who under- 
stand them, who talk about their boys and 
associate with their boys and seem perfectly 
happy in the companionship of their sons, 
and I perish with heart-hunger! I will arise 
and go to my son, and will say to him, ‘Son, 
I have sinned against heaven, and in thy 
sight; I am no more worthy to be called thy 
father; make me as one of thy acquaint- 
ances.’ ”’ 

And he arose and came to his son. But 
while he was yet afar off his son saw him 
and was moved with astonishment, and, in- 
stead of running and falling on his neck, he 
drew back and was ill at ease. 


And the father said unto him, “Son, I have 
sinned against heaven, and in thy sight; I 
am no more worthy to be called thy father. 
Forgive me now and let me be thy friend.” 


But the son said: “Not so. I wish it were 
possible, but it is too late. There was a time 
when. I wanted to know things, when I want- 
ed companionship and counsel; but you were 


too busy. I got the information, and I got 
the companionship; but I got the wrong 
kind. Now, alas! I am wrecked in body 


and in soul, and there is nothing you can do 
for me. It is too late, too late, too late!’’— 
Sel. 


THE MARRIAGE SUPPER. 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
undertook to give the gospel to fourteen 
millions of non-Christian people in eight 
different fields throughout the world, and 
counted upon the help of all its three hun- 
dred thousand members. 

It appointed a Board of Foreign Missions 
to direct the work and sent out its message 
saying: “Give and pray, for all things are 
now ready. The doors are open wide 
before us on every side. Our missionaries 
have gone forth and are unreservedly de- 
voting their lives. They must be supported 
and adequately equipped. 

And some of the members began to make 
excuse. 

The first said: “I have secured a new 
building site, and it has taken all my spare 
money to pay for it. I pray thee, have me 
excused.” 


Another said: “I have bought an automo- 


bile and there are some payments yet due 


on it. I pray thee, have me excused.” 


And another said: ‘I have married a wife 
and have all the expense I can © possibly 
stand this year. I pray thee, have me ex- 
cused.” 


And another said: “Our local church has 
all it can do to maintain its own existence. 
I pray thee, have me excused.” 


And another said: “We have a debt on 
our new church building and we must pay 
that off before we give to others; and when 
that is all paid for, we want a pipe organ 
and a manse and some other things. I 
pray thee, have me excused.” 


And another said: “There are plenty of 
heathen, anyhow, here at home. I pray thee, 
have me excused.” 


So the messengers returned and made 
report. And when the Lord heard, he said: 
“Go out again, into the houses and shops 
and offices, and .make it plain that all the 
wealth with which the people have been 
entrusted belongs to me and is to be used 
for extending my kingdom. 


And the messengers came back and re- 
ported that the members of the Church were 
giving on an average about two cents a 
week for foreign missions, apart from work 
in their own country. Hence the work was 
delayed. 


Then the Lord was exceeding angry and 
said: “These who profess to be my disci- 
ples but do not obey my command, to give 
the gospel to every creature, shall have no 
part in the rejoicing when the converts 
come from the East and the West and the 
North and the South, to sit down at the 
Marriage Supper. Tell them, ‘Inasmuch as 
ye did it not unto one of these least, ye did 
it not unto me.’ ’”’—Adapted. 
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A WORKING GIRL’S STORY. 


When I got my first pay check, it made 
me so indignant for them to pay a woman_-of 
my age six dollars a week that I went alone 
to the manager’s home that very evening to 
talk to him. He has a wife and a daughter 
fourteen years old. They have a_ lovely 
home, and the daughter doesn’t know. what 
work of any kind means. 

They were alone, sitting in a nice, warm 
room, happy and contented. It seems to 
me that ‘‘something’”’ besides myself took 
me out there and furnished the words I used. 
I didn’t feel one bit timid when I faced them 
in their grand home; and everything I said 
came to me easily, though I hadn’t planned 
it at-all.- 

They all spoke to me very nicely at first. 
Then when I told them that I was the seam- 
stress in the laundry they were ready to dis- 
miss me. But before they could say a word 
I began to talk; and they sat and listened, 
and, as they said afterwards, that ‘‘some- 
thine” held them silent and listening. I 
can’t repeat all I said. I don’t remember 
all; and if I did, it would take too long to 
write it. But words came to me easily 
and at the right time. 


I told them of how hard I had worked, 
of times when I was out of work, and of priva- 
tions I had endured and that I was of a good 
family—‘‘better than this daughter of yours 
comes from,’’ I said; ‘‘for my father never 
in his life employed people to work for him 
at less than a living wage, driving many, 
many good girls to ruin, as hers has done, 
that she may sit by this fireside, under a 
magnificent roof, just finished eating a dinner 
that was nourishing and stimulating, and 
wearing elegant clothes, while the half-paid 
girls in your employ are living in poor, cold 
rooms, not having sufficient food to eat nor 
enough clothes to wear to keep their health. 


““You are raising your daughter on the 
ruined lives of other daughters—daughters 
whom their parents love as you love yours, 
and they are daughters that will never have 
the regret that your daughter will have when 
she realizes that many girls through hunger 
have by you’’—and I pointed right at him— 
“been driven to a life of shame. 


“Their mothers’ hearts were broken, just 
as yours would be if your daughter were 
driven there; and not only you, but all in 
your place in life that work and starve your 
fellow men that you may live in comfort and 
even luxury. 


-. YOU_are trying to bring up your daughter 
as you eall ‘right.’ Are you doing it at the 
sacrifice of the life and honor of others? 
What if your daughter were left penniless in 
the world? What if she stood in my place 


to-night, hungry-and having lived in a cold. 


room, while her labor helped to provide 
luxuries for others, and she stood before them, 
pleading for sufficient pay to enable her to 
sleep in a warm bed, to afford good warm 
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meals and even elithes that she might “be 
warm—how would you feel? ~ 


‘“Could she, in my place, live as I live and 
keep a good heart and live honorably? , Can 
you imagine: how my mother’s heart would 
ache if she knew that I, her daughter—and 
she loves me as you love your daughter—am 
at this moment pleading with you for enough 
to live on, that I may never have to turn to 
another life and sell my soul in order that I 
may eat and sleep?” 


O, there was so much more I said that I 
can’t repeat it all. My voice didn’t tremble 
as when one is excited; but the tears were 
streaming down my face, and all three of 
them were erying without knowing it. Once, 
when I thought I had said all, Mr. A said, 
‘‘Go on, go on,’”’ almost in a whisper; and I 
talked on and on while they listened without 
a word, until, when I had finished, Mrs. A 
came and put her arms around me and kissed 
me. 

Mr. A said: ‘‘Who are you, anyway?”’ 
I told him: ‘‘One of the many human ma- 
chines that are providing you and your fam- 
ily with food and shelter while themselves 
standing exposed to the weather. We have 
never been considered as much as one of 
your machines of steel, for they are fed and 
sheltered and cared for; while your human 
machines are paid six dollars a week and, 
when they fall sick, are let out, while others 
take their places.”’ 

Well, anyway, they took me home to my 
room and saw for themselves how cold and 
cheerless it was. They said that it had been 
a wonderful night to them, that they had 
never realized before the things I told them, 
but that they surely knew them now for the 
truth and that they were going to repeat all 
I had said to the directors and their wives 
at the next meeting, and they could promise 
me that every one’s wages would be raised 
from five and six dollars a week to eight and 
nine dollars. 

I told them of how I felt that I had been 
taken there instead of going myself and 
that all I had said was not a prépared speech, 
but just came to me; and they said they be- 
lieved it was meant that I should open their 


eyes. , 

I told them of how I had come to L and 
lost my position and found a place in the 
laundry. 


Mr. A gave me five dollars and gave 
the landlady a dollar to put a gas stove in 
ny room that night, and it was half past ten 
then. 


At their house I talked for an hour and 
thirty minutes without stopping, and none 
of us realized that it was over thirty minutes. 
It not only helped me, but all the rest who 
work in the laundry, and maybe other places 
too; for Mr. A says they will try to see 
that all the laundries pay better wages. 


The above story is an exact recital, the 
names only being withheld. The young 


‘woman who tells the story_is the sister of a 
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‘woman well known in missionary circles in 
Southern Methodism, who sent the story 
to the ‘‘Voice”’ with this word of explanation: 
“‘T am sending an extract from my sister’s 
letter telling of her experience recently in 
L It so vividly portrays conditions 
that prevail all over our land that I could 
not keep it walled up in my heart to brood 
over. May it, through your columns, reach 
many, many people and arouse thought, 
sentiment and action! These are problems 
the Church is facing and must meet.’”’— 
Editor ‘‘The Living Voice.” 


AUTOMATIC LOCKS. 


Three young men worked late in an office 
building one evening, and as they passed out 
to go home two of them went ahead of the 
third. 


Noticing in the hallway the vault of the 
building, used for storing valuable papers, 
and seeing that the door was open, they 
thought it a good joke to elude their com- 
panion by popping inside. The third clerk, 
however, discovered them and shut the 
doors of the vault. 


To his dismay, and to the horror of the 
two fellows entrapped, he found that the 
doors were automatically locked, and he was 
totally unable to open them. 


The two men were imprisoned for two 
hours before the janitor arrived. He knew 
the combination, quickly made the necessary 
revolutions of the knob, and the door opened. 
At the entrance of fresh air the two victims 
immediately revived, and stepped. out of 
the dark cell little the worse for their alarm- 
ing experience. It was an old-fashioned type 
of vault, or they would have been dead long 
before. 


It is safe to say that none of those three 
men will fool again with an automatic lock 
of steel; but will they extend their experience 
into a warning against the far more danger- 
ous automatic locks of the spirit? 


Take the automatic lock of a bad habit. 
We enter this vault in jest. We mean to 
stay only a minute. We were never there 
before, never will be again; but—yjust for 
a joke, just to see how it feels, what’s the 
harm? Clang, the door swings to, the bolts 
shoot out, and you are a prisoner! Beat 
against the door till the crack of doom, you 
cannot beat your way out. 


There is the automatic lock of an angry 
word. You know this vault-is black, but 
you do not think of the blackness as you 
plunge in. You have heard of vault dangers, 
but you forget them. You do not think of 
anything but your passion. Out flies the 
ugly word like the steel bolts of a combina- 
tion lock. You are shut away from your 
friend. You are shut in with misery. You 
try in vain; you cannot break out into the 
light. 

The lock of these dark vaults of the spirit 
is always there and it is always automatic. 
But there is one who knows the combination! 
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There is one who can let you out of any 
prison vault of the spirit. Within every 
such vault is a telephone leading straight to 
Him. He will hear, and He will answer at 
once. Alas, that so many remain back to 
the lock, and never summon Him to the 
rescue!—Hzx. 


“WHAT'S COME OVER MURRAY?” 
By A PRESBYTERIAN PASTOR. 


-“A young man came to me recently to 
ask, ‘What Christian work can I do?’’’ 

I said to him, ‘‘What time do you get up 
in the morning?’”’ 

‘“At half-past six.” 

‘““What do you do after breakfast?’’ 

“Go to the office and work steadily until 
I go to lunch at twelve o’clock.”’ 

‘“What do you do after lunch?’”’ 

‘Work steadily until half-past five or six, 
or sometimes later.”’ s 

‘“What do you do after supper?”’ 

‘“Read the paper, or sometimes go to a 
I’m too tired to do 
much.”’ 

‘“When would you do Christian work if 
I gave you any to do?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

“Murray,” I said, “‘God has so placed you, 
so filled your day, that I don’t see where you 
can. get time for much outside Christian work. 
I don’t think God expects you to add any 
Christian work to your daily burden.” ‘ 

Murray looked at me a moment, and said, 
““T guess that’s so.”’ 

‘*But wait a bit,’ I said. ‘‘Are there other 
men employed where you are?” 

‘“Yes—a great many,’ he answered. 

‘“Do you do your work as well as the rest, 
or not so well, or better?”’ 

‘‘Oh, about as well as any of them, I 
think.” 

““Do they know you are a Christian?’’ 

‘“Why, yes, I suppose so.”’ 

‘See here, Murray, here’s something you 
ean do. Do your work better than you ever 
did. Help the other fellow who is behind, 
if you can. Let them all know that you are 
a Christian, not by talking, but by living. 
Get in a helpful word here and there. Get. 
some fellow to drop his oaths or his beer. 
Show Christ living in you and controlling 
you. Preach the gospel among your asso- 
ciates by the best life you ean live with 
God’s help. Will you try it?”’ 

He promised and went away. Six weeks 
later I met the superintendent of the depart- 
ment where he worked. He said, ‘‘Isn’t 
Murray one of your men?”’ 

“Yes,” I said... ‘‘Why?” 

‘“What’s come over Murray?” he asked. 

‘‘T don’t. know,’ I said. ‘‘I didn’t know 
anything had.”’ 

‘Well, there has. He’s the best clerk in 
the whole force, and has become so in the 
last month. He’s the best influence about 
the whole place. The men all notice it. 
He’s quiet, earnest, and full of a spirit that 
imparts itself to others. Something has come 
over Murray!”’ 
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THE SEVEN WORDS ON THE CROSS. 
By Rev. W. Rogpertson Nicoryt, LL.D. 


ik 
His first word was about His enemies: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what theu do.” 
Forgiveness—the ruling thought of His 
mission, men’s need of it, and how they 
could have it—is His first thought in death. 


Pain shakes the sense of justice. Not in 
Him. He judged as scrupulously as He will 
from His white throne; He apportioned de- 
grees of guilt. 

The men who nailed Him had little know- 
ledge of Him. They were nearly as much 
instruments, we might say, as the nails they 
hammered. But even the smallest knowledge 
of Christ brings responsibility. How much 
more a full knowledge! With what measure 
shall those be judged who claim a true and 
just acquaintance with Christ? 


II. 


His next word was to a friend who just 
before had been an enemy. Lord, remember 
me when Thou comest in Thy kingdom.” 


What did the robber expect? That they 
two would die; that the long trance would 
come; that the wrong would be righted at 
last; and that when it was, Jesus would be 
Lord. And then, ‘‘Have a thought of me.” 
The answer was, ‘‘When I go to My kingdom, 
thou shall keep Me company, and that be- 
fore the set of sun.” 

Il, 

Now He comes to His first earthly friend: 
“Woman, behold thy son! Son, behold thy 
mother!” 

His mother, but He did not say “mother.” 
Christ had a wider motherhood, sisterhood, 
brotherhood. The ties of the spirit are 
mightier than ‘the ties of blood. ‘‘Whoso- 
ever shall do the will of God, the same is 
My brother, and sister, and mother.” 

IV. 

At last His thought settles en Himself. 
He cries out of the depths, “My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” Note 
that when His Spirit was all in tumult, He 
was conscious of no fault. He looked above 
as He had before looked around, and knew 
there was none to charge Him. Even the 
purest, sweetest, gentlest natures have been 
shaken in the end by the consciousness of 
sin, apparent to none on earth but them- 
selves. “He was made sin for us who knew 
no sin, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in Him.” 


V 


The tide begins to be assuaged. He has 
leisure to mark the pain of the body. ‘J 
thirst.” The voice of the fountain! It was 
He who had made the land alive with the 
ripple of sweet water, the Creator .of cool 
wells, of running brooks, of broad rivers. 
He thirsted! 
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Christ’s suffering was of the spirit chiefly; 
the bodily suffering was secondary. - For 
when the worst darkness has rolled from the 
face of His soul He rapidly grows calm. He 
says: 

VI. 

“Tt is finished!’—the thing we can never 
say. But trusting Him, we may link on our 
poor frustrated lives to His finished work, 
and be “complete in Him.” 


“It is finished!” The sacrifice has been 
offered; the door has been opened which no 
man and no devil can shut; and now He 
sets Himself free. 

VII. 

“Into Thy hands I commend My spirit.” 
God opens the gate of death, often, not until 
the spirit has beaten long at it. How often 
we have heard it from meek sufferers: “I 
hope to get home to-night.” Christ opens 
the door Himself; judges His work, sends 
away His Spirit, a Holy Spirit, into holy 
hands, 

“He is never so completely victorious over 
the world as when He bows His head to the 
world and takes the worst that it can do.” 


Such is His death. Resting in it as an 


atonement, we become conformed to _ its 


spirit, which is the spirit of patience, love 
and trust. “The greatest of these is love.” 
“Trust in God, is the last of all things and 
the whole of all things.” 


A TALK WITH MONEY. 
By THOMAS KANE. 


“What are you?” I said to a dollar I held 
in my hand. 

“T am money. Most thinking people de- 
scribe me as a ‘measure of value.’ I prefer 
to think of myself as the agent, the repre- 
sentative, the servant of whoever has me in 
his or her possession.” 


“T did not know you could talk.” 


“T am the most effective talker in the 
world. You are talking now with your vocal 
organs; when you use me to talk with you 
do more than talk; you act—you do things.” 


“You speak of yourself as my agent; do 
I not own you?” 


“No; God created me and God owns me. 
At the mint men changed my shape and ap- 
pearance, but I am the same metal that God 
created. He owns me, you possess me.” 

“Do I not own what I possess?” 

“No; God says ‘The gold and the silver 
are mine’ and ‘the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fullness thereof.’ He has a right to say 
this because he made us, he created us.” 

“Please be more definite. I want to be 
honest. I do not want to be in possession 
of anything I do not own.” 


“Yes you do, and you are now. You earn- 


ed me honestly and I am in your rightful 
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possession. When you exchange me for 
something else I will be in the possession 
of another, but God will still own me.” 


“T understand you to say that so long as 
you are in my possession you are my agent, 
my servant, and that you will obey my or- 
ders. Have you no power of your own? 
Cannot you do as you please with yourself?” 


“TI do not have power. I am power; this 
because I represent value and value comes 
from God.” 

“You say you are power, and yet while 
in my possession you must obey my orders. 
Are you helpless so far as doing your own 
will is concerned?” 

“Yes, I am absolutely helpless except as 
Il am used. You can exchange me for food, 
or clothing or shelter, in short, for anything 
you want whether for your good or for your 
harm; I must obey your will. You can 
throw me away or you can bury me in the 
earth or in a safety deposit vault if you 
‘want to.” . 

“You say you represent value. Have you 
no value of your own?” ; 

“Very little. Of myself I am as you see 
only metal, and I am neither plentiful nor, 
as metal, nearly so valuable as steel, which 
is very plentiful. You cannot eat me, you 
cannot wear me and I cannot shelter you; 
yet if you say the word I can procure all 
these things for you.” 

“IT doubt it, at least not much of either; 
you are only a single dollar.” 


“You forget your first question, ‘What are 
you?’ and my reply, ‘I am money.’ I am not 
speaking as a silver dollar; I am speaking 
as money.” 


“To listen to your talk and reasoning one 
would think you are spiritual.” 


“Tt am spiritual. In material, substance 
and appearance I am metal, but as metal, as 
I have already explained, I am of littie 
value; much less, in fact, than such metals 
as iron, steel, copper and aluminum, which 
are both cheap and abundant. In content, 
in essence, I am spiritual.” 


“Yet, I have heard you called ‘filthy lucre’.” 


“They slander me. Filthy people can make 
me do filthy things. Wicked men can make 
me do wicked things. Slaves to alcohol 
can buy whiskey with me instead of food 
and clothing for their families. Dishonest 
officials can be bribed with me. These are 
base uses and I hate to think or speak of 
them. 


“But just think of the good I can do and 
am doing every day and hour the world 
round. As the agent of a kind husband and 
father I buy food, clothing and shelter for 
loving and loved wife and children. Yes, and 
‘luxuries too. I pay for and furnish homes. 
I pay school and other taxes to support the 
government of my beloved country. I build 
hospitals, I hire nurses for the sick. I build 
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and support churches and schools. I send 
missionaries all over the world to tell the 
good news of the Kingdom.” 


“Tt would take volumes, not to tell in full, 
but to even index the good I am doing every 
minute of every day the year round. Could 
I do all this as an agent, a servant, if the 
content, the essence, the soul of me were 
not spiritual?” 

“Yet Paul says ‘the love of money is the 
root of all evil.’” 


“That is the old translation and it is 
wrong. In the Revised Version it reads a 
root, not the root, which makes a wide differ- 
ence. Evil has many roots but I am not 
one of them. What Paul really says is that 
the love of me, not me myself, ‘is a root of 
all kinds of evil.’” 


“TI do not quite understand; can you not 
make your meaning clearer?” 


“I will try. Only money misers, and they 
are very few, love me tor my own sake. 
Paul was talking about people who love me 
because of the things, the riches they can 
buy with me for their personal selfish use 
or display for show. 


“His meaning is made clear in the con- 
text. The previous verse reads; ‘But they 
that desire to be rich fall into temptation 
and a snare and many foolish and hurtful 
lusts such as drown men in destruction and 
perdition. Then follows what you quoted: 
‘For the love of money is a root of all kinds 
of evil. If Paul had been talking of selfish- 
ness ‘the’ would have been the proper ad- 
jective, for more than anything else, selfish- 
ness is the root of all the evil in this world’.” 


“IT have heard it said many times that 
‘money is a root of all evil’.” 


“That is simply Paul misquoted. He did 
not say it of money, but ‘the love of money.’ 
I am not a root of anything; I am an instru- 
ment, an agent, a servant. I can be made 
an instrument for evil by those who use me 
for evil purposes, but just as there is more 
of good than of evil in the world I am made 
to do immensely more good than evil in 
the world.” 


“Is there such a thing as tainted money?” 


“Absolutely no. The possession of me may 
be acquired by tainted and dishonest me- 
thods. I may be stolen outright. All sorts 
of crimes may be committed to obtain pos- 
session of me, but I remain as pure and clean 
as when my owner, God, created me. Men 
are tainted if they use me for evil.” 


There is not such a great difference be- 
tween grace and glory, after all. Grace is 
glory begun; and glory is grace perfected. 
It will not come hard to people that are serv- 
ing God down here to do it when they go up 
yonder. They will change employments.— 
D. L. Moody. 
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SAVED AT SEVENTY. 
By tHe Rev. JAMES CLELAND. 


“Old John,’ was an Englishman and was 
seventy-one when we first met him in a 
lodging-house. He had been converted for 
a year, and his life showed that he was indeed 
a new creature in Christ. 


Karly in life he fell into the hands of the 
police. He was a burglar by profession, and 
for his misdeeds had spent about forty-seven 
years in gaol, and knew the inside of most of 
the convict prisons in England and Scotland. 
His last sentence of five years’ penal servitude 
was given when he was sixty-five years of age. 


He was not long out of prison when he 
was converted. It seemed an impossibility 
that a man could become a Christian at the 
age of seventy, after leading such a wicked 
life, and spending the greater part of it in 
prison. Yet such was the case. He was 
not too old to be born again. 


John went into a meeting one night and 
heard the old, old story of how Christ died 
for sinners, even the chief, and could save 
to the uttermost all who came unto Him 
by faith. He had often heard sermons in 
prison, and had read the Bible in his cell, 
but until this night he never seemed.to under- 
stand that the Gospel was for him, nor had 
he felt a real desire to be done with a life of 
sin, and lead a new life by the help of God. 


That night he made the great decision. 
In simple faith he came to Jesus with all 
his sins and wasted years, and found -rest 
for his soul. A new joy and peace filled 
the old convict’s heart. The only note of 
sadness that sometimes came into his mind 
was the thought that he had not found Christ 
sooner. 


~The change in the old man’s life was 
very great and very real. His friends saw 
it and wondered. He did not keep the truth 
to himself. His whole life was a testimony 
to the reality of the change which had come 
upon him. In his own way he tried to lead 
others to the Saviour. <A passion to do good, 
and try to make up for the wasted years 
came into his life, and he began to look for 
some kind of definite Christian work. 


He found it in the lodging-house where 
he lived. This ‘‘ Model” was one of the worst 
in Glasgow, as far as the inmates were con- 
eerned. Most of them lived by their wits, 
and many of them were well known to the 
police. Before his conversion Old John felt 
at home in such a place, but when the great 
change came, instead of leaving it, he made 
up his mind ‘to let his light shine there, and 
be a witness for his Master. 


In the lodging-house the men were very 
good to him, and he never wanted; his bed 
and his bread were always sure. 

The old man saw that in this’ lodging-house 
there were many boys. Some had run away 
from home, others had no friends and were 
homeless. They were surrounded with evil 
influences, and, knowing as he did from his 
experience that a boy had not much chance 
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of growing up into a good man if he lived 
long in such a place, he made up his mind that 
he would work among the boys, and get them 
out of the lodging-house life. 


In this good work he was most successful. 
During two years he was able to persuade 
thirteen boys to leave the place; six of these 
he got into Boys’ Homes, and seven he took 
back to their own homes. He became the 
friend and adviser of all the boys who came 
into the place, and many a warning and bit 
of good advice he gave them. 


It was a great grief to the old man that 
there was no religious service held in the 
lodging-house on the Sunday afternoons. 
The Lodging-House Mission had asked liberty 
to hold a service in the place, but for various 
reasons had been refused. 


The old man said he would try to get the 
consent of the manager and men, if we 
would undertake the meeting; and such was 
the influence of this converted convict, that, 
when he began to speak about having a ser- _ 
vice in the kitchen, he got the lodgers to 
support him, and the proprietor agreed to 
allow the Mission to come in and conduct a 
short service every Sunday afternoon. 


It was a happy day for old John when the 
service began. He had gathered all the 
lodgers round the hot plate, and had given 
out the hymn-books, becoming a kind of 
beadle for the service. He used to meet the 
workers at the door and march in at their 
head. This meeting became one of the 
best carried on by the Mission, and many 
have been helped to lead a better life by its 
influence. 


Old John by this time was beginning to 
fail in health. His hard life began to tell 
on him. We got him sent to a seaside Home 
for a time, and he came back very much 
improved; but. his days were numbered. 
The great dread of his life was lest he should 
die in the Poorhouse. In a lodging-house, 
when a lodger takes ill, he is at once sent to 
the Poorhouse Hospital. Old John knew 
this, and struggled on, trying to rise every 
day for a short time. 


We did all we could to help him, but at 
last he became so ili that he had to be re- 
moved. He was only two days in the Hos- 
pital. He died as he had lived for nearly 
four years, in simple faith in Christ. 


In prison for nearly forty-seven years; 
converted at seventy, and seeking to serve 
God for four years in a common lodging- 
house—surely these things make us ask. the 
question, ‘‘Is anything too hard for God?’’— 
“The Church of Scotland Magazine.” 


Honest a nines is faith breathing and whis- 
pering in the ear; the life is not out of faith, 
where there is sighing, looking up with the 
eyes and breathing toward God.—Samuel 
Ruthford. 


Him that cometh unto Me, I will in no- 
wise cast out. : 
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- in the eaves pipe. 
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HELP FOR THE TEMPTED. 


We could not at first understand the noise 
There was a persistent 
rattling close to the lowest joint where the 
pipe entered the drain near the. ground, 
and there was no rain to account for it. 


At last one of the children suggested that 
a bird might have fallen into the pipe, and 
could not make his way ‘again to the en- 
trance at the eaves. If that were true, there 
was a column of darkness about thirty feet 
long above the little fellow, and almost no 
chance to get out below. ~~ 

Accordingly, we pried the pipe apart, at 
the joints, and lifted the lower end of it, so 
that if a bird were there, he could escape to 
the outer air. 

Suddenly, with a wild twitter of delight, a 
little bird flashed out of the darkness of that 
pipe, flew across the lawn with a staggering 
flight and then swung up into a tree not far 
away. There had been no hope for him 
until we had opened a way. He was a pri- 
soner, and there was only one end to that. 
Now he was free! 


Many of us can sympathize with that 
little bird. We, too, have tried to find the 
way out. We may have beaten our wings 
in vain against the besetment of the day. 


But we have found that will power is no 
better than wing power. It has become evl- 
dent that we need something outside of our- 
selves; a power, a friend that will remove us 
from the situation into which we have fallen, 
and from which we are unable to remove 
ourselves. 


There are many of us who fight against 
this great fact of life. We believe that 
through struggle we can escape. We think 
that environment will work a cure. 
somehow, with all these accessories to a 
victory, we still have a sense of having been 
baffled and oppressed and shut in by evil 
forces that no struggle of our own can break 


Sam Hadley, the great rescue worker at 
the Water Street Mission, who himself had 
been saved from the most desperate physical 
and spiritual conditions, once said: ‘‘ You 
tell a drunken man that he ought to stop 
drinking. He knows that as well as you do. 
He tells you he can’t stop; and he can’t. 
The only cure for such a man as that is Jesus 
Christ.” 


It would not be in accordance with what 
we know of the heavenly Father’s love, if 
he had provided no sure way to victory 
when temptation attacks us. Indeed, we 
have ample assurance that he has done so, 


but with our natural perversity, we are for- 


ever trying to find ways other than those 
he himself has laid down for us. 


If, when that little bird in the eaves pipe 
saw the open sky before him, he had gone 
back into the darkness, beating his wings 
against the metal in an effort to struggle 
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up to the place from which he came, his 
rescuers would have thought him a most 
abnormal bird, with the daylight shining 
before him, and yet seeking the darkness 
again. Why not take the open path to 
freedom when the way is clear? 


Our strength in meeting temptations is so 
uncertain and has been proved so inadequate, 
that we ought by this time to know our 
utter need of some one to whom we can refer 
the whole matter. 


The man who is practising the presence of 
Christ and who has allowed Christ to take 
charge of his life, is not going to waste his 
time over petty and ineffectual beating of 
wings against barriers that cannot be over- 
come by poor and fragile wings. Instead 
of that, he will let his masterful and domi- 
nating Lord take charge and settle the whole 
question for him, by opening the way of 
escape. 


We must not forget that we are meeting 
the hidden and most desperately subtle 
forces when we are facing temptations that 
are intended to break down the strongholds 
of our lives. Man alone is no match for 
Satan. Man does not understand the subtle- 
ty and wiles of Satan. He cannot meet 
him with anything that a man apart from 
Christ has in his equipment. 


Of course, we do well to put ourselves in 
the way of good influences, but this can 
only do a superficial work for us. What we 
need is some one who can squarely and de- 
cisively meet that which without him would 
mean our defeat. This is the work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ for anyone who will let 
him do it. / 


The Psalmist prayed, ‘‘ Keep me from the 
snare which they have laid for me.’ He 
knew too much about life’s snares to omit 
that prayer, or to think that he himself by 
his cleverness could avoid the trap. He 
must be kept. 


Only God who is in complete control of 
life could lay his detaining hand upon the 
wild and foolish impulses of that life, and 
save the Psalmist from the snare. Our 
great temptation is the futile desire to fight, 
instead of trustfully yielding to the loving 
call of our Lord to let him take up the fight- 
ing for us, with victory as his own sure result. 
Christ himself is the help we most need in 
meeting temptation.—Sel. 


The mind of man is sensitive beyond all 
that we know of sensitiveness in material 
things. The photograph plate is not more 
sensitive to light than is the mind of man to ° 
evil thoughts. The passage of one single 
evil thought through the mind leaves an 
indelible impression upon it. For this rea- 
son Christians should be careful to think no 
evil, but should think continually on the 
things that are noble, pure and good. 
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THE BOYS’ ASSEMBLY. 


Dear Men of to-morrow :— 

The boys of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada are divided into two classes, the 
boys of yesterday and the boys of to-day. 
The Assembly I want to tell you about was 
the Assembly of the boys of yesterday, the 
men of to-day. They met in ‘Kingston, 
Ontario, on the second of June, ult., five 
hundred of them and continued for a week, 
considering the work of our Church for the 
past year and planning for the work of another 
year. 

But what is an ‘‘Assembly?”’ In answer, 
let me try and tell how the Presbyterian 
Church governs itself. 

There is first the congregation, where a 
number of families band together and build 
a church to worship in. They choose some 
- of their number as elders. The minister 
and elders are called the ‘‘Session.’”’ The 
Session looks after the service of worship 
and admits new members to the Church, 
all the ‘‘spiritual’’ affairs, while managers 
are chosen to look after the temporal affairs 


of the congregation. You can ask your 
parents or teachers what spiritual and 
temporal mean. 

Next is the Presbytery. Each Session 


chooses ene of its elders as ‘* Presbytery 
Elder,’’ and these Presbytery elders with the 
ministers make up the Presbytery. The 
Presbytery may consist of any convenient 
number of congregations, some have sixty 
or more. There are over seventy Presby- 
teries in our Church. 

These seventy presbyteries are grouped 
into eight Synods, one Synod for the Mari- 
time Provinees, three for Quebee and Ontario, 
and one each for Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. These Synods 
meet once a year. 

Then there is the General Assembly over all. 
It is made up in this way. Each Presbytery, 
for every six ministers it contains, chooses 
one minister and one elder as Commissioners 
to Assembly. The Assembly meets yearly. 

Now study the above and see if you can 
tell how our Church governs itself and 
manages its affairs. 


There wore many great subjects before the 
Assembly, all of them having regard to the 
extension of the Kingdom of God in Canada 
and throughout the world. The two great- 
est subjects were Home Missions and Foreign 
Missions. Of these more at some other 
time. 


\ 
WOULD NOT WORK ON SUNDAY. 


About forty years ago a Presbyterian 
ministe in a Virginia town recommended a 
young man in his church for the position of 
local railway agent. The young-man knew 
nothing about it until after the correspon- 
dence had taken place. But upon being 
offered the position, he accepted. 

At the time, his salary was about twenty- ~ 
five dollars per month. The new position 
carried with it a salary of approximately 
seventy-five dollars per month, or about 
three times what he had been receiving. 


After accepting the new work, but before 
beginning it, this young man learned that 
he would have to work on Sunday. Con- 
sequently, he wrote the railway company 
that he could not take the position, for this 
reason. He then went to his pastor and told 
him what he had done. The pastor cum- 
mended him highly for the stand he had 
taken. 

That Virginia town is to-day a young city. 
That young man is to-day president of the 
largest manufacturing plant in that city, 
whose products have a nation-wide reputa- — 
tion. His prosperity has been marked. 
His influence is great. For many years he 
has been an elder in the Presbyterian church, 
and is one of the most earnest Christian 
business men we ever knew. 

A week ago, in relating this bit of personal 
experience, never dreaming that it would 
appear in print, this gentleman said that he 
firmly believed. that any success that may 
have come to him in life was due to the stand 
he took at the beginning of his business 
career with reference to the Sabbath. May 
his tribe increase!—Rev. Hugh H. Hudson, in 
Presbyterian Standard. 
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HOW A BOY KEPT HIS WORD. 


Sam was a lonesome boy; he had no com- 
panion of his own age. His mother was a 
silent woman, and, in the daily drudgery for 


_ food and clothes, had become dull and spirit- 


less. It was the same with the husband. 


It was hard work during the short summer 
to keep things going. In winter they re- 
sorted to hunting, trapping and the like. 
Sam was tired of it all. 


‘““There must be more in the world than 
this,’ he thought. ‘‘Every day like every 
other day, spending one’s whole time ’jes 
to keep agoin’.”’ 

His mind frequently wandered beyond the 
narrow range of their own little mountain 
farm. He wondered what other boys did— 
- the boys he had never seen? And whether 
they felt as lonesome-and tired of everything 
as he did. 


One winter day his father sent him out 
with his gun to see what he could find in the 
way of game. 

He had been stalking up and down the 
mountain side for some hours without get- 
ting even a hare, when he unexpectedly 
struck a well defined road. 

Sam stood awhile. Then he struck into 
it and walked with rapid, eager strides. 


It was not very far. The houses soon 
came closer and closer together, and he began 
to wonder if he were actually in Asheville. 
He went on, determined to see whatever 
there was to be seen. 


He had gotten into one of the busiest 
streets when he suddenly remembered his 
loaded gun. ‘‘Somethin’ mought . happen 
long of it,’’ he murmured, for he was fre- 
quently jostled by passers by. He pointed 
the gun upward and fired, in blissful ignor- 
ance that any one in Asheville had the right 
or inclination to forbid it. A lady beside 
him gave a little hysterical scream. Sam 
laughed at that as a good joke. 


- But the next instant he was pinioned from 
behind by a stalwart policeman, his gun 
taken from him, and he was marched off, 
unresisting, to prison. Had ever a boy of 
sixteen a more crushing downfall from the 
heights of bliss? 


From the little peep-hole of a window he 
eould see the tops of the mountains. How 
bitterly now he repented hankering after 
better things! This was the better things! 
This was Asheville! Where a boy could not 
even fire his gun off to keep from hurting 
somebody without being dumped into prison 
for it. He had seen enough of the world 
already. 

Then he thought of his mother, with no 
one to split and carry in her wood, for he 
was all the boy she had. And what would 
she think had become of him? Great sobs 
shook his frame, almost man that he was in 
size. 

The Mayor of Asheville at that time was 
a good man. Some one told him of the 
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“arrest of the mountain boy and he went to 


have a talk with him. 


When the Mayor sat down beside him 
and questioned him, he told his story straight 
and his visitor saw clearly through it all 
the thoughtful harmless lad. After explain- 
ing the law about fire arms in the city, the 
Mayor laid his hand kindly on the brown, 
not over clean head of the lad, and looking 
him keenly in the eye, said: 


“Your. hearing is set for Thursday, two 
weeks. If I should go your security, and 
obtain permission for you to go home this 
afternoon and stay until then, would you 
give me your word of honor to return prompt- 
ly on the appointed day, and give yourself 
up for trial?”’ 

‘You jes’ trust me and see!”’ said the boy 
with artless eagerness. 

“I will trust you,” the visitor said. He 
went out and, offering his bond for the return 
of the prisoner, sent him off joyfully. 

““You will never hear of that fellow again!’’ 


some said. But the Mayor smiled confi- 
dently. 


“Wait and see!’’ He was always more 


ready to believe in the good than the bad 
side of a fellow-being. 


As for Sam he had his own story to tell 
when he reached home somewhat late that 
afternoon. 


‘Well, yer dun ben ter Asheville. Yer . 
better steer clear of it hereafter. I can’t 
afford to lose yer!’’ his father commented 
vaguely. 

“If they clare me I will,’’ Sam replied 
stoutly. 


‘‘You are right, sonny!’’ his mother said, 
though tears were in her eyes, which he had 
never seen moisten before. 


The day of the trial found Sam trudging 
bravely down the road toward Asheville 
When he felt his courage failing, he would 
say to himself, ‘‘He trusted me, so I must 
trust him. Ill bet he’ll be my friend all 
through.” 


And there stood the Mayor, looking a wee 
bit anxiously up the road whence the lad had 
vanished. 


When he clasped his hand at last, he 
turned to the officer ready to start in search 
of him and said briefly, ‘‘Here is the moun- 
tain’ lad. sire. 

The Mayor’s kindness did not stop there. 
He had Sam come down and go to school 
for a while each winter, lent him books 
which he could read aloud to his father and 
mother at night, and set him to work to hunt 
up scholars for a mountain Sabbath school. 


The right—what a fine thing it is to live 
by. It never leads a boy into trouble or 


ruin, as wrong things do. God stands be- 
hind it, and so it ean never fail, 
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A GENTLEMAN. 


Several passengers on a hot day in June 
entered the train on the C. & A. Railroad. 
Among them were several young college 
boys on the way home for their summer 
vacation. 

A party of merry girls already occupied 
the car, and in a little time the train seemed 
flooded with youth and sunshine. A lean 
woman: divided her time between eating 
chicken and boiled eggs and fanning vigor- 
ously with a turkey tail fan, while a stout 
man in the corner mopped his face with a 
red bandana and remarked, ‘‘ Hot, very hot!”’ 

The girls and boys took in every incident, 
laughing and tittering all the while. Just 
across the aisle, opposite the boys, sat a 
woman holding a baby. A pale, tired, de- 
spairing look was on her face, and her eyes 
were full of suffering. The little one was 
fretful and cried piteously, but the young 
mother was too exhausted to try to quiet 
the baby. 

‘‘Oh, just listen to that young one! I 


think erying babies ought to be put out of - 


the cars,” one of the girls said, pertly. 


‘““Yes, my head begins to ache,”’ 
another, while the boys laughed: 

‘‘T do not see any cause for ridicule,” said 
Fred Weston as he arose; and to the amaze- 
ment of all the passengers he crossed to 
where the woman sat, and, with a courteous 
bow, extended his arms. ‘‘Please let me 
hold your baby a while,” he said; I have a 
little sister just her age, and she loves me 
dearly. You look tired, ma’am.”’ 

The child opened wide her big brown eyes 
and gazed into the handsome, bright face of 
the boy, as without hesitation she sprang 
forward into the outstretched arms. She 
ceased crying, and her lips puckered into a 
plaintive sob. 

‘‘Oh, how good you are!”’ the mother said, 
with a sigh of relief. ‘‘ Thank you,’ and she 
pressed her eyes to keep back the tears of 
gratitude. ‘‘You are a brave boy,” she 
said, ‘‘to show an act of kindness while your 
companions jeer and ridicule. ‘“‘Thank you,” 
she said again. ‘‘Ah, she loves you dearly 
already’’; and the once beautiful face of the 
woman was bright for a moment as she saw 
her baby laugh with joy. 


said 


‘‘Now,”’ said Fred, ‘‘since you see what. 


good friends we are, suppose you lie down and 
rest. I will take care of the baby. Come, 
now, we will see the birdies fly.”” And, with 
his little charge held tenderly in his arms 
he took a seat beside the window and soon 
had the baby’s attention riveted on the pass- 
ing flitting scene as the train sped on its way. 
The passengers looked on in surprise and 
Fred’s companions ceased laughing and be- 
came quiet. The effect of this kind, manly 
act was electrical; it was a salient rebuke to 
every person in the car. In a moment the 
ladies and thoughtless girls each offered to 
assist Fred in caring for thelittleone. But she 
clung to Fred, as if resenting her long neglect 
and their sudden overtures of devotion. 
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The lean woman put aside her turkey tail 
fan and went deep into her lunch basket for 
a ‘‘drumstick”’ for the baby. The stout man 
forgot it was a very hot day and looked on 
with interest. Calling Fred to him he 
chucked the baby under the chin. ‘‘ Pretty 
child she is. Now say, young man, why 
doesn’t the mother go into the sleeper, I 
wonder? She looks mighty uncomfortable 
over there. She is fast asleep, with her head — 
on that hard leather satchel. I  hadn’t 
noticed the poor woman before. She looks 
more dead than alive.’’ 


‘Yes, sir; she’s very bad off, I think,’’ 
Fred answered, ‘‘and I judge she has not 
enough money to take a sleeper. I have a 
little change and I thought I would just 
offer it to her.* From what she told me, 
sir, I think she is very poor.”’ 


‘Indeed! indeed!” said the man, going 
deep into his pocket. ‘‘Now, my boy, you ~ 
keep your money. Here, Brown Eyes, you 
and your ma be comfortable.’ So saying, he 
pushed a roll of bills into the chubby fist of 
the child. 


‘“Now, I want your name.” 
““BWred Weston.”’ 


‘“Here’s my card, Fred, and I want you to 
keep it, and if you ever want a situation, 
ever want assistance in time of trouble, ever 
want a recommendation, just come to me. 
You are a noble, manly, little fellow—a 
little gentleman. Your attention to that 
poor woman and the courage you have shown 
in helping her, are a guarantee that you are 
sure to make a great and good man.” Here 
the train stopped and he arose.  ‘‘Good-bye, 
my boy; you’ve taught me a lesson I’ll never 
forget, and you have gained a friend for life.’’ 


A moment later he left the train and Fred 
read on the card the name of a man who is 
called the cotton king of the south, and a 
man of whom he head often heard. 


After having slept for some time the 
woman suddenly awoke and looked about in 
a puzzled way. Fred was at her side. ‘‘Now,”’ 
said she, “‘I’m feeling so much better. My 
sleep has given me new life,’ and she took 
the baby in her arms and Fred gave her the 
money the gentleman had left for her, which 
proved to be a very liberal sum—more than 
the poor woman had seen in years. She 
simply bowed her head and wept as if her 
heart would break. 


Again the train stopped. It was the sta- 
tion at which Fred must get off. The woman 
raised her eyes with a smile of gratitude 
that Fred forever remembered, and the 
baby, put out her arms and cried piteously 
for him. He stopped and watched the train - 
until it turned the curve. The woman was 
waving to him and the little arms still beck- 
oned to him. 

‘“Come, Fred,” called out one of his ecom- 
panions. 

“Yes, I’m coming,” said Fred, wiping a 
mist that had suddenly gathered over his 
eyes.—Children’s Visitor. 
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KEEPING HIS PROMISE. 


Harry was playing in the yard with his 
new express wagon on a spring Saturday 
afternoon when his mother called him to 
take a parcel to his aunt. 

“T’]l put it in my wagon and take it.” 

On his way he passed the house where 
Jamie Lane lived. And there was Jamie, 
very small, thin and lame, sitting on- the 
front steps with his grey kitten in the arms. 

“JT wish you would stay and play with me,” 
and Jimmy looked wistfully at the wagon. 

“Why, yes; I will. I have to take this 
parcel to Aunt Kate; then I'll hurry back.” 


Harry reached his aunt’s house, gave her 
the note, and was going away, when she 
said, “Your uncle is getting the carriage 
to drive me to town. Don’t you want-to go?” 

“Oh, I guess I do!” 


“Well, then, run home and tell your 
mother, because we won’t be back until 
late.” 


Harry was off like .a flash, and he 
would have gone past Jamie on the 
steps if the little fellow had not called out, 
“Oh, I’m so glad you are back!” 


Harry stopped. He had _ forgotton all 
about Jamie. But, of course, he couldn’t 
play with him now! 

Jamie had gently put down his kitty and 
was hobbling out of the gate. 

“My, that’s a splendid wagon.” 

“Say—I”’—began Harry, but the words he 
wanted to say wouldn’t come. As he looked 
at Jamie’s poor little thin face, he felt sud- 
denly ashamed. How could he have been 
so mean as to forget his promise to play 
with him. 

He swallowed hard. 
up that trip to town. 

“Say, Jamie, I’ve got foe go back and tell 
Aunt Kate something I ought to have told 
her when I was there. I'll not be long, and 
I’ll leave my wagon here till I come back.” 


“Of course,” said Aunt Kate, after Harry 
had explained about Jamie. “You must keep 
your promise to play with him.” 

Harry tried not to mind very much when, 
half an hour later, he saw his uncle and 
aunt drive down the road. His aunt waved 
her hand to them. 


But he did not think of them very long, 
for he got so interested in making his friend 
have a good time. And when it was time 
for him to go home, he was very happy 
when Jamie’s mother said,—‘You must be 
a good playfellow. I haven’t seen Jamie 
look so bright for a long time.” 

“I’m coming to play with him often. You 
see. I can easily wheel him about in this 
wagon.” 

When his mother asked him where he had 
been all afternoon, he told that he had been 
playing with Jamie, but he did not say any- 
thing about Aunt Kate having invited him 
to drive to town.—Christian Advocate. 


It wasn’t easy to give 
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REGINALD HOOFER’S MONEY. 


“Mother! 
awful tired. 

“Only twenty minutes, son,” called back 
Mrs. Case. “Get to work in good earnest 
and the time will soon pass. You have wast- 
ed five minutes resting, and you'll have that 
to make up.” 

Johnny pulled his old straw hat down 
over his eyes and fell to work very hard 
for a minute or two. He was. sure his 
mother would forget to call him when the 
time was up, though she had promised over 
and over to keep an eye on the clock. Ait 
last she called that the task was ended, and 
with ashout Johnny left the onion bed. 

“Mother, Reginald Hooper has all the 
money he wants to spend,” 

“That certainly is very nice for him.” 

“Yes, -it is,” said. Johnny, looking -very 
sad. “He can spend all the money he wants 
for ice cream and marbles and everything, 
and I have to work a whole half hour weed- 
ing onions to buy some new fish hooks. It 
doesn’t seem fair.” 

Johnny felt ill used all day, and that 
afternoon as he was setting out with Tom 
Blake from across the way, who had also 
weeded the garden for his fishing tackle 
that morning, the two boys looked rather 
enviously at the small boy in the big house 
set batk among the trees and flowers. 

“Where are you going?” asked the little 
boy, peering through the fence. ‘Fishing? 
My, but. I’d like to go along. Wait till I 


Is the half hour up yet?” I’m 


-ask nurse if J may.” 


The boys didn’t like to wait, for the time 
was slipping away, but they did, and in 
minute or two they heard a sharp voice say- 
ing, “Of course you can’t go! You know 
better than to ask! You’d have your clothes 
ruined. I never saw such a bad boy. Your 
father gave you a quarter this noon to be 
good and not tease. Run away and spend 
Lies 

“Y’d rather go fishing,” said Tom, prompt- 
ly, when a boy with a very unhappy little 
face came to say he couldn’t go. “He never 
gets to take off his shoes or wade or climb 
trees or nothing. I suppose it’s nice to have 
plenty of money, but I’d rather go fishing.” 

“So would I,” said Johnny. “I’d rather 
weed onion beds and earn my own cash. 
It’s more fun.” 

“Money’s no fun,’ said Reginald, who 
had overheard. “I’d give it all to have one 
good time with your crowd, but nurse won’t 
let me go.” 

“Nurse won't, but I will,’ said a kind 
voice behind them. ‘Here, son, get off your 
shoes and stockings quick. You’re going 
fishing with the lads. Now run along and 
never mind your clothes.” 

With three cheers for Reginald’s father 
the boys were off to the brook, and after 
that the good times and the weeding and the 
money were shared equally and every boy 
in the village enjoyed them all.—Sel. 


A GOOD KIND OF FIRE. 


“Wire! Fire!’ screamed nine year old 
Jimmie Roberts, as he dashed in at the front 
door of his home—nearly knocking the door 
from its hinges, astounding his Grand- 
mother, with whom he lived, and arousing 
the neighbours. 

“Where is the fire, Jimmie?” said Grand- 
ma, as Jimmie danced up and down like a 
wild Indian. 

“Oh, it- is Mr. Ball’s furniture store!” 
shouted Jimmie, tugging at his Grandmother 
and begging her to hurry. “And all the nice 
things are burning up! Hurry, Grandma! 
Isn’t it too bad. All those nice tables, and 
chairs, and couches, and fine furniture burn- 
ing up.” 

“Yes, it is too bad, Jimmie,” said Grandma, 
as she hurried along, ‘‘too bad to have such 
fine things destroyed.” And Jimmie heard 
all the neighbours ,who gathered about the 
fire say, “It is too bad. It is too bad. Such 
a great loss.” 


One week after the burning of the furni- 
ture store, Jimmie again rushed into the 
house shouting, “Fire! Fire! Grandma!” 
This time it was the saloon that was on fire. 
“Hurry! Hurry! Grandma hurry, I want to 
go down and See it.” 


To Jimmie’s great surprise Grandma said, 
“You shall not go near it, I am glad it is 
burning.” 

Jimmie fretted, and cried, and pleaded, 
but it was of no use for Grandma was de- 
termined. However, she was a_ nice old 
Grandma, and every one loved her; and she 
knew how to eare for boys. 


So she took Jimmie gently by the hand, 
and said as she drew him lovingly to her, 


“Now Jimmie, mylad, Ill tell you some- 
thing, listen. You and I were sorry a week 
ago when the furniture store burned, but 
Jimmie I’m not sorry that this saloon is 
burning, and [il tell you why.” ‘Then she 
patted him lovingly and continued, ‘““When 
the furniture store burned something good 
was burned, and it was a great loss, but 
this is a ‘no-good’ business, and it does lots 
of harm, Jimmie.” 


Then grandma wiped the corner of her 
eyes with the corner of her apron at the 
memory of the damage this saloon had done 
to Jimmie’s father, for he had died a drunk- 
ard. 


“Now Jimmie,’ continued grandma, “just 
think what a terrible loss it would be if all 
the grocery stores, and all the shoe stores, 
and all the furniture stores, and all the good 
stores, not only in our town but in our 
county, and all in our state, and all in our 
whole Nation, should be destroyed. What 
an awful loss it would be. Every body would 
be sorry, for the loss would be felt by so 
many people. 
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“But, Jimmie, if all the saloons, and all the 
distilleries, not only in our County and 
State, and Nation, were destroyed almost 
everybody would be glad. Jimmie, the 
saloon business is a ‘‘no-good” business. 
I wonder why it is that the Nation permits 
a business which if it were. destroyed al- 
most everybody would be happy.” 


That evening Grandma sent Jimmie down 
to the grocery for some tea, and when he 
saw the ashes of the saloon, a great feeling 
came into his heart and he said to himself, 
“Grandma is right, and I am going to be a 
mighty enemy of the ‘no-good’ business.” 


Hvery boy and girl should resolve right 


now to be a mighty enemy of the ‘‘no-good”’ 


business.—In the Christian Work. 


A BRIDEGROOM CTMIRED. 


A few evenings after they were settled 
the bridegroom told his bride he was going 
out for a while to see a young fellow whom 
he had met at the park where they had 
yeen planting trees that day. He went, 
but when he returned late at night he was 
not the young man who had left her but a 
few hours before, but instead a swaggering, 
drunken imbecile. 


The next morning he was ashamed of 
himself, and promised to do better, but in 
a few evenings he went again. This time 
she watched to be sure to know where the 
place was, then when eleven o’clock came 
and he had not returned she called her 
voung woman friend, and they went to- 
gether to the saloon she had seen her hus- 
band enter. 


She had a stick in her hand, which she 
threw at the door to attract attention. They 
brought him to the door so badly off he 
could scarcely walk. She and her friend 
got him home between them. 


She then spread one of her new heavy 
sheets on the bed, put the drunken man on 
it. and together they roHed him in the 
sheet and sewed him up so that he could 
move neither hand nor foot. She then beat 
him until he was sobered and begged for 
mercy. He was so bruised that he could 
not get out of bed the next day; but he 
never touched liquor again. 


They moved to Chicago soon after, and 
lived in a delightful neighbourhood where 
there was a fine church. After a time they 
bought a farm a few miles from the city 
limits, where other families lived, and where 
they built a church and had a good school. 


The man became a mighty power for 
righteousness, and of the eight children, one 
is a minister, another a college professor, 


and the others living lives of great credit © 


to the little woman, who is one of the finest 


and bravest I know.—Sel. 


¥ 


Junior Y. P. S. Topics 


“TOUCH NOT, TASTE NOT, HANDLE 
NOT.” 


Junior Y. P. S. Topic for July 18th. 
(Mrs. D. C. MACGREGOR. ) 


(Daniel 1 : 3-16). 


A little girl, whose brother set a trap to 
catch the birds, was very much grieved for 
she knew it was wrong and cruel. 

At first, she cried bitterly; then her 
mother noticed that she had become quite 
cheerful, and asked the cause. ‘What did 
you do for the birds, dear?” 

“T prayed that God would make Jack a 
better boy.” 

“Anything else?” ; 

“Yes, I prayed that the trap would not 
catch the poor birds.” : 

“And what else?” 

“Then I went out, and kicked the old 
trap all to pieces!” 

Mrs. Emily P. Bishop tells this story to 
show what we ought to do with the liquor 
traffic. 


A gentleman, speaking on the temperance 
question, retold the little tale, and added: 
“We must do just as this little girl did. 
For years we have been weeping and wring- 
ing our hands over the terrible sorrow and 
poverty and crime that the bar-room and 


. the liquor shops have been bringing to our 


homes; and no wonder. 

“Then, we have been praying that the 
saloon-keepers and the men who make our 
laws would be made better and so stop their 


- wicked work; and well we might. 


“But now, like the little girl, surely it is 
time for us to go out and ‘kick the old trap 
all to pieces!’ ” 


That is just what is meant by the pledge, 
“touch not, taste not, handle not.” It 
means that we must have nothing whatever 
to-do with drink or the drink traffic. 

It does not only mean that we must not 
taste or buy or sell strong drink; but it 
means that we must keep it from touching 
our lives in any way, and that is impossible 
so long as liquor is bought and sold in our 
country. Even through we neither use it, 
nor buy, nor sell it, we are all mixed up 
with the trade. We are all “touching” or 
“handling”’’ it. 

The Editor “handles” it in his advertise- 
ments; the artist in his pictures. The 
druggist “touches” it in his medicines, the 
poet in his songs. The farmer “handles” it 


in his corn and rye; the citizen in his vote. 
Yes, we are all guilty so long as a bottle 
of liquor is sold in our country. 

So, like the little girl in the story, every 
member of a Junior Endeavor Society 
should be doing his best to kick, right out 
of the land, this old trap that has caught so 
many of our best and bravest boys and 
young men, 

Perhaps you haven’t a vote, but you have 
influence. If you use all that influence 
against liquor and cigarettes, and indul- 
gences of that sort, you will be doing as 
much in your way to free your friends from 
the liquor traffic as Daniel did to save his 
three young comrades. 


Everyone must help, and everyone must 
find his own way of helping. 


A boy in a rough mining town found a 
way. Drunkeness was the order of the day, 
and he set himself against it. In a few 
months he had thirty pledges of young men 
and boys who had once been drinkers, and 
had promised to stop. He pasted them up 
in his little shack bedroom and determined 
he would get enough to paper all the walls.” 


There is some such plan awaiting every 
girl and boy who wants to help. And every- 
one’s biggest efforts are needed. It is a cri- 
tical hour. The battle is on. Lloyd George, 
the great Chancellor of England, sounded 
the advance a few days ago. 


“We are fighting Germany, Austria and 
drink,” he said, ‘‘and as-far as I can see 
the greatest of these foes is drink.” 


King George and Lord Kitchener were the 
first to join the army against  Britain’s 
greatest foe. A Canadian contingent in this 
war against the drink traffic is being called 
for, and the earliest recruits should be the 
young, strong, active Junior Endeavorers 
of every Church in Canada. 


“Be strong! 
“We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
“We have hard work to do and loads to lift; 
Shun not the struggle—face it; ’tis God’s 
Sift. 


I will this day try to live a simple, sincere 
and serene life; repelling promptly every 
thought of discontent, anxiety, discourage- 
ment, impurity and self-seeking; cultivating 
cheerfulness, magnanimity, charity and the 
habit of holy silence; exercising economy in 
expenditure, carefulness in conversation, dili- 
gence in appointed service, fidelity to every 
trust reposed in me. 
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A RICH MAN AND A POOR MAN. 
Junior Y. P. S. Topic, 25 July. 
REY. W. WoopsipdE, M.A., TORONTO. 
(Luke 16: 19-31). 


Sir Walter Scott, in “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’ writes about the selfish man as 
follows:— 


JOHN 


“Despite his titles, power and pelf, 

The wretched concentred all in self, 
Living shall forfeit fair renown 

And doubly dying shall go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored and unsung.” 


Simeoni has defined (Christianity as un- 
selfishness. The life of Jesus could not be 
better summed up. The stories of His 
public ministry tell us how “He went about 
doing good.’ ‘‘ He gave Himself for me.”’ 

Need always made an appeal to Him. 
It might be need of body or of mind or of 
soul, but He met it by giving what He had. 
So finally He gave His life on Calvary’s 
Cross to meet the needs and atone for the 
sin of the world. 

Once He said that He came to give life 
and give it more abundantly. His own life 
is the best commentary on these words. 
His death on Calvary was the culmination 
of a life which had been spent in meeting 
the needs of men. Here is the true way to 
give life and also to get it. 


Now Jesus taught us that all we have is 
a gift from God. Just as an earthly father 
provides for his children, so God, our 
Heavenly Father, provides for us. Our 
lives, health and strength, life and liberty, 
the air and the light, everything we have, 
is a gift from Him to us. 

If we are to be true children of His, then 
we must do as He has done, and as He 
wants us to do, i.e., Share what He has given 
us with others who may need. It is only 
when we do this that we are really and truly 
His children. 

Here was a man with a lot of money and 
another man without sufficient to meet the 
needs of his suffering body. This rich man 
was selfish, unlike the Heavenly Father, 
because he would not help the poor man 
with the very money which, in the first 
place, was the gift of God to Him, 


We can be selfish with other things than 
money. I once knew a little girl who was 
asked by her mother to come home imme- 
diately after school and help with some 
work in the house. She disliked that work, 
and disobeyed her mother by staying out. 
That was selfishness. It not only wrought 
pain to the heart of her mother, but to the 
heart of Jesus. 

I once knew a boy, who received a beauti- 
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ful new sled at Christmas. The next day it © 
was not to be found. His father questioned 
him as to what he had done with it. 

“T gave it to Harold Wilson.” © Harold 
was one of five children in a very poor 
family, whose mother did the washing in — 
their home. That was an unselfish boy, 
and whether he knew it or not, he had the 


spirit of Jesus. x 


Our words too may be selfish or unselfish. 
‘If some one says a mean thing to you or 
about you, it is selfish to answer them back 
Jesus did not do ‘that. 
Though reviled he reviled not again. 

To answer them in the same way is only 
to gratify the most selfish thing in your- 
self. The best way is to meet mean words 
with kind and charitable ones. 

Then also, when you get an opportunity 
to say a kind and helpful word to anyone, 
be sure and say it. The saying of it may be 
a great good to them and will also help you. 

Think of the thousands of boys and girls 
in non-Christian lands who have never — 
heard of Jesus and His unselfish love. 

I know a lot of boys and girls who are 
taking part of the money their parents 
give them every week, and are giving it to 
help and send that story of Jesus to these 
people who never heard of Him. 

Would you not like to do likewise and 
help to heal the open sores of the world? 


A STRANGE PET. 


A little Irish boy, living in India, was one 
day given a strange sort of pet—It was a 
chameleon. It fed on grasshoppers, which a 
chuprassi (attendant) used to catch for it 
on the grass. It had a broad, pointed 
tongue, and it would suddenly shoot this 
out fully three inches and suck the grass- 
hopper into its capacious mouth. 

Its ordinary colour was green, with black 
spots and markings, but it could make the 
black almost disappear, or else turn to a 
sooty black all over. 

The poor little chameleon, however, was 
not kept long. He did not seem happy in 
his cage, and when his colour had stayed - 
very dull and black for some days, the little 
boy, with father and mother, took him out 
to the garden and let him loose on the grass 
near a tree. In two minutes he came back 
to his pretty green colour with dark spots, 
and soon he merrily climbed away up to the 
top of the tree. He seemed so happy to 
be free again. 

India is a wonderful land for animals, 
and the people there worship not only idols 
of wood and stone, but cows and monkeys 
and snakes and animals of every kind. 
Perhaps some boys and girls who read this 
will, when they grow up, go out as mission- 
aries to teach the people of India to love 
and worship the true God and His Son Jesus 
Christ, who so loves them, although they 
know Him not,—‘‘ Daybreak, i 
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“WATCHING.” 
_Sunior Y. P. S. Topic, lst August. 
CONSECRATION MEETING. 
(Matthew, 24 :42-47. James, 3: 5-8) 


In your Topic card you are told to watch 
five things—‘‘ Words, Actions, Tongue, Con- 

~ duct, Heart.”’ 

Words and tongue mean very much the 
same thing, and actions and conduct mean 
the same thing, so there are three things 
which one requires specially to watch, words 
or tongue,—actions or conduct,—and heart. 


(1) Watch ysur Words or Tongue. 


The tongue can sting, wound, hurt. In 
ordinary life there is more wounding and 
soreness from the tongue than in any other 
way.* The wounds are hidden but they 
last longer and are sorer and cut deeper than 
wounds in the body. 


What would you think of a boy or girl 
who carried a long knife with them con- 
tinually and rarely passed a day without 
cutting some one? 


And what must be said of the boy or girl. 


or man or woman, who uses the téngue to 
wound and cut. If one had eyes to see, what 
a lot of sore wounded hearts we would see 
everywhere, the wounds all made by the 
tongue. 


If you had a poisonous serpent carrying 
about with you in a little box you would be 
very careful to keep that box shut. You 
have a little box in the lower part of your 
face, and here is what the Apostle James 
says of what you have in that little box: 
“The tongue can no man tame. It is an 
unruly evil, full of deadly poison.”’ 


The time to watch words is before they 
get out and do mischief. Before they come 
out watch whether they are true, and clean 
and kind. If not, don’t let them out. 


Watch whether they will help or hurt. 
If they will help, open the door wide and 
let them out as fast as they can come. If 
they will needlessly hurt, drive them back. 


Did you ever hear of a gun ‘“‘kicking.”’ Tl 
words ‘“‘kick.’”’ They hurt the one who 
‘‘fires’’ them more than the one they are 
“fired”’ at. 


(2) Watch your Actions or Conduct. 


It may seem a funny thing to say, but the 
~ time to watch actions is before you do them. 


If actions will hurt anyone, grieve father 
or mother or brother or sister or teacher or 
friend or companion, then don’t do them. 


But it is not enough merely to avoid actions 
that are wrong. A stick or stone does not 
do wrong. You are more and better. You 
should do actions that are right and helpful 
ont that will bring gladness and good to all 
others, 
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(3) Watch your Heart. 


The heart is the fountain, the source of 
words and actions. The Good Book tells 
us that ‘‘Out of the heart are the issues of 
life,” that is, whatever comes forth in word 


’ and deed has its source in the heart. 


The heart is the ‘‘hatchery’”’ of the words 
and deeds of life. If one has the heart full 
of kind, true, pure, clean, thoughts that 
heart will pour forth kind, true, pure, clean 


words and deeds. 


But here is a great truth. Let me tell 
you of it.. There is One who will keep our 
hearts for us if we let Him have charge of 
them. , Jesus will keep the heart and make 
it pure and kind if we let Him into it, and 
then the whole life that flows from that heart 
will be glad and helpful. 


Let Him into the heart, give Him full 
charge of it, and He will watch it for you. 


He can watch a child’s heart as well as 
an older one. He dearly likes to get into a _ 
child’s heart to be made the keeper there. — 
It is a pleasant easy task before the heart 
ae become soiled and hardened by sinful 

abits. 


“BARGAINS.” 


I wonder who was the girl who sewed 
The handsome bargain waist I bought? 
’Twas wondrous cheap. Why, the clerk who 
showed 
And sold it me said that months had brought 
No bargain like it. The thing enticed, 
And I took it gladly; but now occur 
Strange thoughts of the girl who sewed. 
Low-priced, 
But what was the cost to her? 


I wonder what of the girl who twined 
These bright-hued silken flowers I found 

To trim my hat? They’re a splendid find, 
And I’m smartly hatted as well as gowned. 

I don’t see how they can sell them so; 
But—queer the fancies that wake and stir— 

The girl who made them to sell so low— 
Just what was the cost to her? 


I wonder what of the girl who strained . 
Her eyes o’er the white embroidered things 

I bought to-day? One piece was stained 
With a drop of blood. Ah! this season 

brings 

Such tempting sales. Why, they almost give 
The goods away. But the thoughts recur: 

The girl who made them—how does she live? 
And what was the cost to her? 


O lovely, feminine, luring wear 
That the brilliant counters spread for sale, 
Youw’re really cheap; you are fine and fair; 
Your price is right, and we do not fail 
To buy. But what of the girl who works 
In the gloom and the grime and the great 
wheel’s whir? 
The fear is there, and it lurks and lurks— 
Just what was the cost to her? 
—In ‘‘Child Labor Bulletin,” 
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THE STORY OF A LITTLE SEED. 
Junior Y. P. S. Topic, 8th August. 


By Mrs. D. C. MacGreGor, LONDON, ONT. 


(Missionary Meeting.) : 


(Matt. 13 : 31, 32; Mark 4 : 26-32.) 

It was a beautiful summer day by the 
lake shore. Crowds of people had come 
down to the water’s side, and everybody 
seemed to be pushing and shoving to get 
near one man. All were straining to get a 
glimpse of his face or catch the words he 
was saying. Indeed so great was the crowd 
and so much did they push and jostle that 
only those who were quite near to the speak- 
er could either see him or hear his words. 


He was just as anxious as they were that 
they should hear him, and looking about for 
some good place to speak from, He saw the 
boat of a friend anchored near the shore, 
and motioned to the owner to let him come 
on board. The friend did so and they pushed 
out a little way from the shore, and there 
the man sat where every one could see and 
hear him. 


The people stopped pushing. They sat 
down on the rocks along the shore, and 
listened very attentively, and they heard the 
most wonderful words that were ever .utter- 
ed. For this Man was Jesus, the lake was 
the Lake of Galilee, and the boat belonged 
to one of His fishermen friends. 


He sat there a long time with the sunlit 
Waves dancing about Him. And He told 
them that He had come to earth to be King 
of men’s hearts. He did not want to rule 
over wide lands and great cities; but He 
did want to be the Lord of all that people 
thought and said and did, so that the whole 
world would be full of kind deeds and happy 
people. 


And He told them a wonderful thing. He 
said His kingdom would grow forever and 
ever until every person in the wide world 
would own Him as their Master. 


There was a mustard tree growing beside 
the lake. It was almost eight feet high, and 
had wide branches, and a little bird had 
built its nest in one of them. 


“See that mustard tree,’ said Jesus, point- 
ing to it (and every one turned to look at 
it). “It is big, but it does not grow from 
a very big seed does it?” } 


His listeners laughed and shook their 
heads. They knew well that the mustard 
seed was a very tiny one, and it seemed 
wonderful that such a big shrub should grow 
from anything so small. 


“This mustard tree is like my Kingdom,” 
Jesus’ voice came softly to them across the 
little strip of water. “I plant the tiny seed 
to-day, but some day it will grow as this 
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mustard has grown and will cover the whole — 


earth.” 
Many years have passed since He spoke 


those words that sunny day by the Lake of 


Galilee. But every one of those long years 
has seen the mustard tree growing. That 
day by the lake Jesus counted only a few 
in His Kingdom. Now they are numbered 
by millions. 


And the most wonderful part of this great 
growth is that the seed has been sown by 
the members of His Kingdom. When He 
went back to Heaven after His short life on 
earth, He left the command with His follow- 
ers—“Go -ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel.” They obeyed the command and 
that is how the little mustard seed of the 
Kingdom has grown into such a great tree. 


But the great work is not nearly done. 
Each of us has our sowing to do. Every 
member of a Junior Endeavour Society has 
been given some seed. And while we are 
sowing at home we must not forget the great 
barren stretches of the heathen world where 
even yet the seed has never fallen. 


Our Presbyterian Church in Canada has 
been given six portions of the heathen world 
in which to sow the seed of the Master’s 
kingdom; parts of India, China, Formosa, 
South America and the Islands of the Sea. 


There are altogether fourteen millions. of 
people in these places which-have been set 
apart for us, who must get the good news 
about Jesus from us Canadian Presbyterians 
or they will not get it at all. We must not 
fail to do our part or someone will miss the 
great blessing. 


Do you remember the story of a child who 
gave a penny to missions? The penny 
bought a tract, which was sent to a heathen 
king. The king was converted through read- 
ing the tract. He sent money for mission- 
aries to come to his country, and in a few 
years the tribe he ruled over were almost 
all won into the kingdom. That was a little 
seed but it grew into a mighty tree. 


Take your seed and sow it. God will look 
after its growth. The wise farmer sows and 
then waits patiently for the harvest. Some 
of us can go to carry the seed of truth; 
many of us can give to help send those who 
go; all of us can pray that the seed sown 
may grow and gladden the world with good- 
ness and peace and hope. 


@ ESE 
The Ten Commandments are for everyone. 


A boy is expected to keep them as well as a 
man. 


The boy who is not striving to be 
righteous is not much of a boy, no matter 
how wise he thinks himself. 


No boy who is revengeful, or mean or 


envious, or bad tempered, can be a Christ- 
ian. He must turn out these sins when, 
Christ enters. > 


x 
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A STORY ABOUT MAKING EXCUSES. 
Junior Y. P. Topic, August 15. 

By Rev. ArrHur J. W. BAcK, MILLTOWN.SN.B. 


(Luke 14 : 16-24.) 

Is my young reader a worker, or a shirk- 
er? Does he face, or does he flee? 

Jesus tells a story of shirkers, who certain- 
ly were not boys or girls, for who ever heard 
of them refusing an invitation to a feast. A 
call to work will often fall on deaf ears, a 
call to a great free supper is usually a cure 
for such deafness. 


Yet here was a great supper to which 
many were invited, but supper-time found all 
the guests with reasons why they could not 
come. When all things were now ready, 
not one couch was occupied. 


Someone had just said that it must be a 
blessed thing to eat bread in the Kingdom 
of God: meaning that there would surely 
be great effort to secure a place at God’s 
heavenly table. Jesus knew better than 
that; and he told His story to show how 
God’s call of love would be met. 


To refuse a good thing, needs a good rea- 
son. How was it with these excusers? 


“IT have bought a piece of ground, and I 
must needs go and see it? If we suppose 
_that he had never seen it, what a foolish 
buyer was he. If he had seen it before he 
bought it, why go to see it again, and just 
at the time of the feast? The Land would 
not run away while he was at supper! 


“TI have bought five yoke of oxen, and I 
go to prove them.” This man could not 
have heard the proverb: “Try before you 
buy.” At any rate supper-time is not the 
wise man’s time for examining ox-teams. 

“T have married a wife, and therefore I 
cannot come.” Why? Would she not agree 
to it? Or could he not ask her to stay at 
home while he kept perhaps his last bachelor 
promise? 

All the reasons are excuses, and they are 
empty, and show the silliness of those who 
made them. 

We can all see that the excusers have not 
told the truth. “They all with one mind 
began to make excuses.” They felt they 
were doing wrong, for the first two got their 
excuses made for them, to spare their blush- 
es, while the third was rather rude, a sure 
Sign that he knew he was giving no real 
reason at all. Was there a real reason? 
Yes: and they all had it. 


We are reminded of the story of the Mayor 
of Falaise in France, who issued an order 
that each citizen, from the first of the coming 
month, should suspend a lantern from his 
upper window at night, to help in lighting 
the town. The time arrived, and the order 
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was obeyed, but the town was as dark as 
ever! 

Then the ruffled Mayor made a new order 
that each lantern was to contain a candle, 
and the new order was obeyed; but the town 
was still dark! 

As a third attempt, his worship angrily 
sent out the order that each was to suspend 
a lantern; that each lantern was to contain 
a candle, and that each candle was to be 
lighted; it was only then that the darkness 
was chased away. 

Now, why was there all this difficulty? 
Because the citizens did. not wish to obey, 
and looked for chances to avoid doing so. 

So it was with the excuses in Christ’s 
story. The excusers did not want to attend 
the feast. Neither did they wish to say so, 
in straight plain words. They therefore de- 
ceived themselves into thinking that they 
deceived the friend who had invited them, 
by raising flimsy excuses. 


It is always the same, when men wish not 
to do what they ought to do. Any excuse 
they think, will do. As the poet Aldrich 
says:— 


“If on my theme [ rightly think 
There are five reasons why men drink 
Good wine, a friend, because I’m dry, 
Or lest I should be, by and by, 
Or—Any other reason why.” 


A made-up excuse is never a good one; 
it will not ring true. There never is a good 
reason for shirking duty, or for doing wrong. 
Some there are who make a habit of ex- 
cuse; they are constant shirkers. 

What a dangerous thing is a bad habit. 
If you cut off its head, still “a bit” remains. 
If you cut away its next letter, even yet a 
“bit” is left. If you slice off the third letter, 
“it” still remains. So full of life is it, that 
if you take away all its letters but the last, 
there is yet enough of your bad habit left, to 
come to “T”. 


Beware of excuses. They are only ways . 
of telling a lie. They insult him who has 
to listen to them, by showing that the ex- 
cuser has only a poor opinion of his common 
sense. “They made light of it,’ says Mat- 
thew 22 : 5. He who does that makes light 
of himself and of God. Such a course must 
surely end in outer darkness. 

In Jesus’ story of excuses—the “certain 
man’—is God; and the Great Supper is 
spread for all who will come to it, through 
Jesus as “the-door,’ on the invitation of the 
Holy Scripture. If you refuse the call you 
lose the delight. 

The “certain man” did not renew the gall, 


neither did he allow his feast to fail. They 
who refused hurt only themselves. 
“The Lord trieth the heart.” Step, there- 


fore, my young reader, for ever out of the 
ranks of excusers. 
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HOW A JUNIOR CAN BE A HOME 
MISSIONARY. 


Junior Y. P. S. Topic, Aug. 22nd, 1915. 


Rev. D. M. RAMSAY, D.D. 
(2 Kings 5 : 1-14.) 


A Junior cannot yet be put in charge of a 
Home Missionary field. A mission field is 
so called because the people of the district 
do not invite a minister to preach the Gospel 
among them, but a missionary is sent to 
them by a Committee or Board of the Church. 
This happens when for one reason or an- 
other the people do not give a very large 
part of the support which a missionary ought 
to receive, and the rest cf the Church has to 
add to their gifts. 


Now we have many such fields in our 
homeland of Canada, for many districts of 
it are not long or closely settled, and in 
charge of these fields we have many Home 
Missionaries. But a Junior cannot in this 
sense be a Home Missionary, because he is 
not a Senior and has not been prepared to 
do the work expected of such a missionary. 


But a Junior can help to keep these mis- 
sionaries on their fields. We have no great 
Fund stored up somewhere from which our 
church can always pay its share of the salar- 
ies of our missionaries; Year by year 
our people, younger and older, must give 
their offerings in order that this work may 
go on. 


Nowadays our Sabbath Schools and Young 
People’s Societies are asked to give one- 
sixth of the Budget, as we call it, by which 
all the work of the Church, at home and 
abroad, is maintained. This year one-sixth 
of the Budget is $250,000, and every Junior 
who gives his share of this sum helps to 
maintain our Home Mission work and in 
that sense is a Home Missionary. 


No doubt there are Schools and Societies 
which know little about this plan. In such 
a case could not a Junior who reads this 
article, ask his Sabbath School Superinten- 
dent or his minister to explain it? And 
since Juniors are expected to make their gifts 


to the Budget through their Sabbath Schools, ~ 


could not he and his class urge their School 
to adopt it? At any rate, he can send his 
own share to the Treasurer of our Church 
along with the rest of his congregation. 


But he should make an offering of his 
own, not ask his father for it; he should 
earn the money he gives, or take for this 
purpose a part of that which may be given 
to him for his own use. If we love Him 
who died for our sins and the land in which 
we live, we will gladly deny ourselves that 
Canada may be won for Christ. 


Besides, one can do mission work though 
he cannot take charge of a mission field. 
He can help bv his life as well as by his 
money. When Andrew had _ talked with 
Jesus, he found his brother Simon and said, 
“We have found the Messiah” (John 1: 41). 
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Thus was the greatest of the twelve brought f 


to the Lord. 


One does not need to grow up before ne 
can tell others of Him who heals the leprosy 
of sin. In our Bible lesson it is a little cap- 
tive maid of Israel who tells Naaman’s wife 
of the prophet who could recover the great 


Syrian general of his leprosy. 


If one girl tells another of Jesus, she will 
probably have more influence with that 
other than a minister would have. Where 
one boy leads, others follow, though they 
might not follow older people. If Juniors 
happen to have read the book called Helen’s 
Babies, they will remember that the younger 
of the ‘babies,’ Toddy, always wants to do 
what Budge, his elder brother, does, and 
tries to repeat what Budge says. 


And if a boy thus tries to bring others to 
Jesus, he may thereby be preparing himself 
to take charge some day of a Home Mission 
field. If he now wants to lead other boys 
to the Saviour, why should he not make up 
his mind that it must be his life-work to 
lead all sorts of people along that road? 
There is none that can bless them like Jesus 
and nothing better can we do all our days 
than to tell them of Him. 


Let a boy, then, begin in youth to teach 
in Sabbath School and take part in Young 
People’s Society, for we learn how to do a 
thing not only in class-room but also by do- 
ing it. But let him at the same time study 
in school with his eye on college, and go on 
steadily towards the work of a Christian 
minister. 


THE TWO COMPASSES. 


When crossing the Atlantic, I noticed 
that our steamer was furnished with two 
compasses. One was fixed to the deck 
where the man at the wheel could see it. 
The other compass was fastened half way 
up one of the masts, and often a sailor would 
be seen climbing up to inspect it. I asked 
the captain, ‘‘Why do you have two com- 
passes?”’ 


He said, ‘‘This is an iron vessel, and the 
compass on the deck is often affected by its 
surroundings. Such is not the case with the 
compass at the mast-head; that one is above 
the influence. We steer by the compass 
above.” : 


“In the voyage of life we have two com- 
passes. One is the compass of feeling, often 
sadly influenced by surroundings. ‘The other 
is the compass of faith, above these influences, 
and ever pointing true through storm and 
sunshine to the course marked out on the 
eternal chart. Let us steer by the compass 
above!—Exz. 


“T have chosen the way of truth.’’ These 
words in the One Hundred and Nineteenth 
Psalm, every boy ought to choose. 


World Wide Work. 


RAYMOND LULL. 


“The Moody of the Middle Ages.” 


By Rev. ANnpREW Rosertson, D.D., 
TORONTO. 
Thomas Arnold used to wish that the 


English people might have a history of the 
nation ‘“‘traced backwards.’ The roots of 
the present are buried deep in the past. 
Without getting at the sources it is impossible 
to understand what is going on even under 
our own eyes. 

When the war broke on us last Summer 
everybody turned to ‘‘rummaging’’ among 
the past records in order to get the point of 
view from which to judge events. Nietsche, 
Treitschke, Bismarck, Frederieck—these were 
the names on everybody’s lips, because 
everybody was trying to get to the inside of 
the tremendous things that were taking place. 
Yesterday lives again in To-day. 


The Age. 


This fact is well illustrated when you turn 
back to the age of Raymond Lull, the sixth 
centenary of whose martyrdom we do well 
to remember. ‘‘The Moody of the Middle 
Ages,’ as he has been called, was born in 
the first quarter of the thirteenth century, 
and in the first quarter of the fourteenth 
he was called upon to lay down his life for 
his faith. 

It is one of the great epochs of history. 
*“Magna Charta,’” for instance, was signed 
by King John just about fifteen years before 
Raymond Lull was born. The Turks, whom 
we hope to see driven out of Europe during 
the course of the present war, first cast their 
fateful shadow over the West, when ‘‘The 
Moody of the Middle Ages’’ was five years 
old. 

He was just in time to see the beginning 
of that decline which broke up the old Em- 
pire, leaving the fragments which were later 
on to erect themselves into the Teutonic 
Federation which we are fighting to-day. 
He felt to the core of his being the thrill 
which passed through Christendom when 
the Saracens thrust the Crusaders from the 
Holy City and in the pride of their triumph 
began to entertain ambitions of ‘‘world- 
power.” 


It was a great age into which Raymond 
Lull was born—great in events; great in 
possibilities; great in men. It was the age 
of Dante, Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon 
and Marco Polo; it was at that time the 
University of Oxford first opened its doors; 
and it was in Raymond Lull’s time that 
‘The Reformers before the Reformation” 
made that splendid response to the liberating 
Spirit of God which long years afterward 
made the work of Luther and Calvin and 
Knox a gracious possibility. 


The Men, 


Raymond Lull belonged to one of the old 
Catalonian families. In his veins there 
flowed blood as proud as any in ‘“‘the proud- 
est houses of Spain.’”’ He was born in 
Palma, on the island of Majorea, in the 
year 1235. His name is Teutonic—signifies 
‘‘nure speech’? or as some would render it 
‘‘wise champion”’ and suggests the mixture 
which is characteristic of the Catelonian 
people. 

Till he was a man grown, Raymond Lull 
lived in the limited atmosphere of the court. 
Gifted with talents of the highest order, 
there is no question that he must have culti- 
vated his gifts with the utmost assiduity, 
though on his own authority there was no 
‘fruit’? from all his attainments worthy of 
serious regard. 

In his Confessions—worthy to take a 
place beside the classic pages of Augustine 
and Bunyan, he refers to this period of his 
career in this manner:— 

‘“T see, O Lord, that the trees every year 
bring forth flowers and fruits by which men 
are refreshed and nourished, but it is not so 
with me, a sinner. For thirty years I have 
borne no fruit in the world,” yea, rather, I 
have injured my neighbors and friends. If, 
therefore, the tree, which is destitute of rea- 
son, brings forth more fruit than I have done, 
I must be deeply ashamed, and acknowledge 
my great guilt.” 


The Vision. 


To put it frankly, Raymond Lull was the 
‘‘man about town.’”’ Manners were ‘‘easy”’ 
for the Spanish grandee in those far-off times, 
and the young courtier from the Balearic 
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wore them, easy as they were, in”an easier 
style still. You may find the life he lived 
suggested in the story he has to tell concern- 
ing his conversion. He confesses that he 
was busy setting up some verses in which 
he sang the praises of a noble married lady 
who had turned a deaf ear to his advances. 

While he was so engaged the Lord Jesus 
appeared to him in vision. As clearly as if 
that Christ had become incarnate once 
again, the passionate lover looked on the face 
of the Divine Lover ‘‘high and lifted up’”’ 
upon the Cross, with the red blood flowing 
from hands and feet. Not once nor twice, 
but again and again the vision came, until 
at length the singer flung his lute away, 
turned his back upon the Court, and the life 
he had lived within its influence, and retired 
to seclusion on Mount Roda. 

For nine long years he remained in retire- 
ment. Not a moment too long. There is 
no danger like the danger of premature 
adventure, either in witness or work. Lull 
waited till he had grown in conviction, 
cleared his own mind in the truth, and turned 


his face in the direction he knew the Master’ 


would have him go. 

After that there was no turning back. 
No unnerving misgiving robbed him of his 
assurance. The workmanjghad put his hand 
to the plough, and no man ever ploughed a 
straighter furrow than he. 


The Field, 


Raymond Lull practically spént all his 
life in an endeavor to win Islam. He shared 
in common the disappointment which fol- 
lowed the success of the Saracen and the 
failure of the Crusaders. 

All his life long he had been accustomed 
to the ‘“‘braggadocio”’ of the halled knights 
who thought to win the Holy Land for 
Christendom at the point of the sword. The 
romance and the gallantry of the adventure 
appealed to him; he could respond to the 
touch of chivalry which lay at the heart of 
it all, but when the Vision came, in its light 
Raymond Lull not only saw the concerns of 
his own spiritual welfare, but he saw the 
larger concerns of the conquest which Christ 
would make of the world. 

That could not be achieved by force, it 
must be won by sacrifice—the triumph of 
the Cross is the triumph of Love. ‘‘I see,”’ 
he said, ‘‘many knights going to the Holy 
Land beyond the seas, and thinking that 
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they can acquire it by foree of arms; but in 
the end all are destroyed before they attain 
that which they think they have. Whence 
it seems to me that the conquest of the Holy 
Land ought not to be attempted except in 
the way in which Thou and Thine apostles 
acquired it, namely, by love and prayers, 
and the pouring out of tears and of blood.’’ 
It was worth while remaining for nine years 
in Roda, to win such insight and courage as 
these words reveal. 


The Writer. 


It goes without saying that Raymond Lull 
took his mission in all seriousness, but the 
toil he put into it stands almost beyond 
belief. He took to his pen as the soldier 
takes to his sword. His aim was to win the 
intellectual as well as the spiritual conviction 
of Islam. 

Volume after volume left his hands with 
incredible rapidity. He wrote on all topics. - 
Latin and Catalonian and Arabie were all 
alike to him, he used them with the ease of 
the master, and sent his appeals and chal- 
lenge broadeast over the world. 

A recent biographer gives a list of over 
three hundred volumes. In the fifteenth 
century no less than a thousand works by 
Raymond Lull were known; while in the 
earliest biographies he is credited with some 
four thousand in all. Of course the-increas- 
ing knowledge of the years has thrown most 
of his writings onto the ‘‘scrap heap.’’ Still 
it is a remarkable fact that only the other 
day a new edition of some of his books was 
issued to the world. 


The Missionary. 


“The Moody of the Middle Ages” did not 
get any real encouragement from the official 
section of the Church. Dutifully he sought 
the eountenance of Rome. But he returned 
from the Vatican determined to set out on 
evangelistic work on his own responsibility. 
He arranged to sail from Genoa for the north 
coast of Africa. 

But when all was ready his heart failed 
him. The terrors of the prospect daunted 
him. When the ship had gone, remorse 
seized him, threw him into a serious illness, 
from which he recovered just in time to catch 
another ship about to sail for Tunis. 

His first missionary journey was _ brief. 
The Mohammedan scholars were foiled in 


Jury, 1915 


the easy victory they thought they were 
bound to win over the adventurous stranger, 
and while the evangelist followed his contro- 
versial achievement by a vigorous. declara- 
tion of the Gospel of God’s grace in Jesus 
Christ, they persuaded the authorities that 
the tendency of the stranger’s mission en- 
dangered the faith, and had Lull east into 
prison under sentence of death. 

The extreme sentence was not carried out. 
Instead, the missionary was shipped back 
+6 Europe and forbidden under pain of being 
stoned to death ever to return to Tunis 
again. 

In rapid succession he visited Naples and 
Cyprus, and for nearly ten years he wan- 
dered through Armenia with neither friend 
of his own nor protection from those in au- 
thority, until in 1307 he is to be found again 
among the Saracens and in Northern Africa 
attempting again the conquest of Mahomet. 

For a year and a half he lay in prison in 
Bugis, the door of his cell ever on the latch 
if he would but deny his Lord. But he kept 
the faith against every assault. The vision 
filed his heart and there was room for no 
attraction besides. | 

Again he was banished—returning across 
the Mediterranean, where he was shipwrecked 
near Pisa, escaping from death with the loss 
of all he possessed. 


The Martyr. 


‘‘Men are wont to die, O Lord, of old age 
because their natural warmth fails, and be- 
cause there is excess of cold. Then if it be 
Thy will, Thy servant would not die. He 
would rather die in the glow of love even as 

- Thou wert willing to die for him.”’ 

It is in this way the old missionary,—for 
in 1314 he was almost eighty years of age,— 
it was in this way he coveted to meet his 
end. The zeal of his mission simply devoured 
him; the fires never died down; till the end 
he was ‘‘the passionate lever,’ but with a 
far different passion than that which fired 
his heart in the wild days of youth. | 
- In August of that very year, 1314, Raymond 
Lull stole again across the sea. For almost 
a year he kept himself in hiding, secretly 
ministering to ‘‘the little flock’’ which he 
had gathered about him, and like another 
Prince Charlie safe from betrayal in the 
confidence and love of his disciples. 

At length, however, the fires broke loose. 
A victim of that noble failing of those early 
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days, Raymond Lull gave way to his desire 
for martyrdom, revealed himself to the popu- 
lace, and in their fury he was stoned to death. 
Kindly hands eared for the broken body of 
the old man, received permission to earry it 
again beyond the Mediterranean, where it 
now occupies a conspicuous vault in the 
Cathedral of St. Francis in Palma, where he 
was born. 


The Challenge. 


It is given in the words of Robert Speer. 
“It is six centuries since Lull fell at Bugia. 
Is that martyrdom never to have its fruitage?’, 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CHINA. 


Rev. D. Macattiuivray. D.D., MoprEratTor, 


Dr. D. MacGillivray, our missionary, was 
recently chosen Moderator of the Federal 
Council of the Presbyterian Church of 
Christ in China, which held its Fourth An- 
nual Meeting at Shanghai, May 7-10th. 

Delegates were present from six Synods.and 
twenty-two Presbyteries, and a large amount 
of business was transacted. Synods and 
Presbyteries are now asked to make a final 
report on the Constitution of the General 
Assembly, which it is hoped to fully inau- 
gurate next year. 

One of the most interesting discussions 
was on the point whether appeals should be 
allowed to go beyond the Synods, in-as 
much as even under the old dynasty the 
people had the right to carry appeals even 
to the foot of the throne. 

It was objected that if appeals stopped at 
the Synod, this would not be in accordance 
with democratic principles. 

As one of the great difficulties of constitut- 
ing a General Assembly is the vast distances 
to be traversed by the delegates, the difficulty 
is to be met by a special Assembly Fund. 
By means of this fund it will be possible for 
every delegate, even from the remotest part, 
to attend the meetings, and this is in accord- 
ance with the modern principle, that even 
the absence of one is detrimental to the whole. 

The Moderator had to employ both En- 
glish and Chinese, a circumstance which 
added no little difficulty to his work. 


Bearing what cannot be helped means 
courage; bearing what can be helped means 
cowardice. 
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MISSIONARY SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


‘By Rev. A. E. ARMSTRONG. 

The ideal summer vacation combines phy- 
sical, spiritual and mental improvement and 
stimulus. Such a vacation is offered at the 
three Summer Schools of the Missionary 
Education Movement—Whitby, July 5th to 
12th; Knowlton, Que., July 15th to 22nd; 
and Wolfville, N.S., July 26th to Aug. 2nd. 
All three are held in admirable places from 
the viewpoint of making the most of the 
week’s outing. 

The oldest of these conferences is that at 
Whitby, this being the tenth annual Summer 
School. The Ontario Ladies’ College makes 
an ideal home for such a large gathering— 
over 200. Spacious lawns, tennis courts, 
croquet grounds, in addition to the large and 
splendid building, make possible the very 
best work and recreation. The cost is below 
the average for similar conferences, board 
and room being only $5.50 for the eight days. 

Knowlton Conference grounds are beauti- 
fully situated on Brome Lake, sixty-eight 
miles southeast of Montreal, in the heart of 
the Eastern townships. There are excellent 
facilities for boating, bathing, tennis, and 
walking or driving along woodland roads. 
This will be the sixth Annual Conference held 
at this point. 

The Acadia College Building at Wolfville, 
N.S., provides a home for this Conference 
‘similar to that at Whitby. It is located in 
the lovely Annapolis Valley. This will be 
the fourth Conference for the Maritime Pro- 
vinees. 

The programme for each of these schools 
is practically the same. Mission Study 
classes form the central feature. Among the 
books to be studied this year are the two new 
ones, ‘‘Rising Churches in non-Christian 
Lands,’ a study of the Native Church, by 
Dr. Arthur J. Brown, and ‘‘John Geddie: 
Hero of the New Hebrides,’ by Prof. J. W. 
Faleoner. Other books on Home and For- 
eign Missions will also be taken up, each 
delegate choosing his own class. 

There will be open parliaments for the 
consideration of practical and suggestive 
methods for missionary education in the 
Sunday School, Y.P.S. and congregation. 
Platform meetings will be addressed by mis- 
sionaries and others. 

Each afternoon is given over to recreation, 
a committee having the programme in hand. 
The evening has as a very delightful feature 
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of the entire week, life service talks, fol- 
lowed. by addresses on the missionary situa- 
tion in Canada and in Foreign fields. 

Thus from the morning Bible study, under 
the guidance of carefully chosen leaders, 
through to 10 p.m. when the retiring bell 
sounds, the day is filled with most helpful 
hours in delightful eee and ideal sur- 
roundings. 

The registration fee for each Conference is 
$3.00, this being for the defraying of expenses 
in connection with the Conference. Minis- 
ters and theological students are cordially 
invited without this fee. The following are 
among those who should plan to attend this 
Conference: 

1. All young people who desire a larger 
vision, a deeper life purpose, a new enthusiasm 
and a better equipment. 

2. Pastors, S. S. Superintendents 
Teachers. 

3. Officers and members of Boys’ and Men’s 
Clubs and Brotherhoods, ete. In fact all 
persons with capacity for leadership, or who 
are interested in the extension of the King- 
dom of Christ should include one of these 
conferences in their Summer plans. It will 
pay any Congregation or Sunday School 
or Y.P.S. to make possible the attendance of 
one or two delegates by defraying or assist- 
ing in defraying their expenses. 


and 


The following quotations from letters em- 
phasize the value to the local Church of hav- 
ing representatives at these Summer Schools. 

“Whitby, Knowlton and Wolfville have 
come to have in many lives the same signi- 
ficanee that Bethel had in the life of Jacob.” 

‘“ Those deat services on the lawn— 
how near God was.’ 

“A ee opportunity for gaining yard 
vision.”’ 

“The best vacation I ever had.”’ 

‘‘A happy combination of study and re- 
creation, employment and restfulness.”’ 

“The joyous Christian fellowship of the 
Summer Conference is one of the greatest 
delights.” 

‘‘Inspiration and education, pleasure and 
profit, delightfully mingle.”’ 


Register now. Send applications and re- 
quests for information to Rev. A. K. Arm- 
strong, 439 Confederation Life Bldg., Toron- 
to, or Rev. Thos. Stewart, D.D., MeCurdy 
Bldg., Halifax, N.S. 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


F-Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries of 
ministers. If not given in the Recorp it is 
because they are not received. 


General Assembly. 
Winnipeg, Ist Wednesday of June, 1916. 
Synod of Maritime Provinces. 
St. John, Ist Tuesday October, 1915. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 3 Aug., 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Orangedale, 7 Sept., 7.00. 
Pictou, New Glasgow, 6 July, 12.45. 
Wallace, Oxford Jct., 14 Sept., 11.45. 
Truro. 
Halifax, Musqdbt. Harbor, 6 July, 10 a.m. 
Lunenburg, Clyde River, call of Mod. 
St. John, St. John, 6 July, 10 a.m. 
Miramichi, Dalhousie, 22 June, 10 a.m. 
P.E.1I., Charlottetown, 3 Aug., 11.30. 


Se eee 


pean 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Ottawa, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1916. 


11. Quebec, Quebec, 7 Sep., 4 p.m. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 22 June, 10 a.m. 
13. Glengarry, Woodlands, 7 Sept., 2 p.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 6 July, 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carleton Pl., 7 Sept., 10.30. 
16. Brockville, Hallville, 7 Sept. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday October, 1915. 
17. Kingston, Napanee, 29 June, 11 a.m. 


18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 29 June, 9.30 a.m. 


19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 14 Sept., 10 a.m. 
20. Whitby, Whitby, 20 July, 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Tor., first Tues. each month. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 29 June, 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 14 Sept., 10 a.m. 

24. North Bay, Parry Sound, July. 

25. Temiskaming, Haileybury, Sep. 

26. Algoma, Bruce Mines, 6 Sept., 8 p.m. 
27. Sudbury, Gore Bay, 7 Sept., 8 p.m. 
28. Owen Sd., Meaford, 29 June, 10 a.m. 
29. Saugeen, Harriston, 6 July, 10. a.m. 
30. Guelph, Hespeler, 20 Sept., 7.45 p.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Last Monday of April, 1916. 


31. Hamilton, Hamilton, 6 July, 9.30 a.m. 
32. Paris, Paris, 13 July, 10:30 a.m. 

33. London, Port Stanley, 29 June, 10 a.m. 
34. Chatham, Wallaceburg, 22 June, 1 p.m. 
35. Sarnia, Sarnia, 30 June, 11 a.m. 

36. Stratford. 

37. Huron. 

38. Maitland, Wingham, 21 Sept., 3.30. 

39. Bruce, Paisley, 7 Sept., 11 a.m. 
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Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday Nov., 1915. 


40. Superior, Fort Frances, Aug. 
Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 
42. Rock Lake, Killarney, 7 Sep., 
43. Glenboro. 

44. Portage la Prairie. 

45. Dauphin. 

46. Minnedosa, Hamiota, 13 July, 7.30 p.m. 
47. Brandon, Brandon, 13 Sept., 7.30 p.m. 


3 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Regina, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1915. 


48. Yorkton, Saltcoats, 20 July, 9 a.m.’ 
49. Abernethy, Ft. Qu’ Appelle, 6 July. 
50. Qu’ Appelle. 

ol. Arcola, Carlyle, 14 Sept., 2 p.m. 

52. Alameda, Call of Mod. 

53. Weyburn, Weyburn, 14 Sept., 7 p.m. 
54. Regina, Regina, 6 Sept., 7.30 p.m. 
55. Moose Jaw. 

56. Saskatoon, Saskatoon. 

57. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, Sept. At call. 
58. Battleford, Wilkie, 7 Sept., 8 p.m. 
59. Kindersley. 

60. Swift Current. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Last Tuesday of April, 1916. 
61. Vermillion, Vermillion, Call of Mod. 
62. Edmonton, Edmonton, 22 June, 10 a.m. 
63. Lacombe, Alix, Sept., 3 p.m. 
64. Red Deer, Red Deer, Sept. 
65. Castor. 
66. Calgary, Calgary, 6 July, 9 a.m. 
67. Medicine Hat, Red Cliff. 
68. High River. 
69. Macleod, Pincher Creek, Aug. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
First Tuesday of April, 1916. 
70. Kootenay, Grand Forks, Aug. 
71. Kamloops, Penticton, 24 Aug., 8 p.m. 
72. Cariboo, Quesnel, Call of Mod. 
73. Westminster. 
74. Victoria, Victoria, lst Tues. Sept., 10 a.m. 


“CHRIST AND HIM CRUCIFIED.” 


Jesus.... said.... I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me.— 
Johny 12°.30-82! 


It seemed as if He knew that He was the 
desire of all nations, and as if He were the 
bread of life on which all nationalities must 
feed equally. 


When He rose, Cornelius, the centurion, 
the eunuch from black Ethiopia, the stern 
Roman, the facile Greek, the rude Gaul, 
and the native of Asia Minor, alike found 
in Him something they needed. He has been 
lifted up ever since, and He has drawn all 
men to Him —F. B. Meyer 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 


Calls From. 

Austin, Man, to Mr. Geo. Aitken of Rath- 

_ well, Man. 

Mt. Pleasant, Vancouver, B.C., to Mr. A. E. 
Mitchell of Prince Albert, Sask. 

Clifton St. Ch., Winnipeg, Man., to Mr. H. 
G. Crozier of Neepawa, Man. 

Dubue, Sask., to Mr: A. P. Gillespie of Tan- 
tallon, Sask. 

St. Andrews Church, Toronto, to Dr. Thomas 
Eakin. 


Inductions Into. 


Temple Hill and Holland, Ont., May 28, Mr 
W. M. Lee. 
Norton, ete. N. Baw Mays Laitinen GE 


Stavert. 

Hawkesville and Linwood, Ont., May 31, Mr. 
Robt. McIntyre. 

Little Narrows, N.S., June 1, Mr. Alex. Fer- 
guson. 

Rosemount Church, Montreal, Que., June 18, 
Mr. D. McLeod. 

Govan, Sask., Mr. J. C. Madill. 

Lemberg, Sask., Dr. E. H. Gray. 

Dover, Ont., June 24, Mr. Norman Lindsay. 

High Park Church, Toronto, July 2, Dr. G. 
B. Wilson. 


Resignations Of. 


Nassagaweya and Campbellville, Ont., Dr. 
A. Blair. 


Russelltown, Que., Mr. J. M. MeadAllister. 
Parrsboro, N.S., Mr. V. M. Purdy. 


WHAT PRAYER REALLY IS. 


It is a shame to us all that we tend to 
think and talk as if the value of prayer were 
to be determined in the main by the power 
there may be in it to get things from God. 


What would we think of a boy, who should 
estimate the value of his relationship with 
his father chiefly in terms of the things his 
father gave him? Religion is personal re- 
lationship with God. Prayer is our inter- 
course with God. Is it not mean and low 
to test its value and power by the things 
it enables us to get from him? Is it not an 
added meanness if in our thought is any 
taint of ‘‘special privilege,’’ whereby we 
secretly rejoice that through prayer we can 
get what others lack, that we have a sort of 
secret influence with God, a private ‘‘pull,”’ 
that brings us special favors? 


What is prayer in its deepest and highest 
meaning? One of the best answers: I have 
ever heard was given me by a boy: “Prayer 
is promising God I will do my best, and 
trusting Him to do what I can’t.” There 
is the real and deep truth; prayer is co- 
operation of our will wath God’ s will. 


We never begin to look at prayer rightly 
until we begin to see that every prayer is a 
pledge. It is a shame to beg God to do 
something I might do if I would! It is dis- 
graceful to make of my praying a substitute 
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for personal effort and sacrifice and suffering 


Look at the Lord’s Prayer thus, as a pledge, 
a set of statements of what we shall, with | 
God’s help, try to do and reach and live for, 
and a new light breaks forth from it. 


When we look at the sayings of Jesus about 
prayer, we find them strongly setting forth 
this idea that prayer is a promise. He did 
say, In view of the painful need of alborers, 
‘“Pray.... the Lord of the harvest, that he 
send forth laborers.’’ But then, at once, he 
began to call the Twelve and send them out, 
to begin to answer to their own prayers. 


Oh, what a serious matter it is to pray, 
for missions, for the kingdom of God, for 
the relief of the poor and “ignorant! Shall I 
ask God to have mercy on those to whom I 
might show kindness if I would? Shall I 
invoke his aid when I am unwilling myself 
to do and give my best? 

Prayer is more than a pledge, it is an ex- 
pression of confidence, a ery to God to make 
me better and more powerful. The one 
answer to prayer that never fails is strength 
in the soul. The greatest verse in the Bible 
about prayer and its answer, is it not this, 
‘‘In the day that I called thou answeredst 
me, thou didst encourage me with strength 
in my soul ’’?—WSel. 


OLD AGE. 
By LONGFELLOW. 


It is too late? Oh! nothing is too late. 

Till tired heart shall cease to palpitate, 

Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand ‘‘ Oedipus,’’ Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his com- 
peers, 

When each had numbered out his four score 
years : 

And Theophrates at four score and ten 

Had but begun his “Characters of Men.” 

Chaucer at Woostock, with the nightingales, 

At sixty wrote “the Canterbury Tales.” 

Goethe, at Thelmar, toiling. to the last 

Completed “Faust” when eighty years were 
past. 

What then! Shall we sit idly down and say, 

The night has come; it is no longer day? 

The night has not yet come; we are not 
quite 

Cut off from labor by the failing light; 

Something remains for us to do, or dare 

Even oldest trees some fruitage yet may bear; 

For age is opportunity no less. 

Than youth itself, though in another dress; 

And as the evening twilight fades away. 

The sky is filled with stars invisible by 

day. 
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THE CASE FOR CHURCH UNION 
A booklet entitled ‘“‘Church Union, an Opportunity and a Duty” has been prepared 


by a group of Presbyterians including Professor Kilpatrick, President Falconer, Dr. 


Rij Pe 


Mackay, Principal Mackinnon, President Murray, Principal Gandier, Rev. D. C. MacGregor, 


Dr. John A. Clark and Dr. Ramsay. 


In view of the vote upon the question of union which has 


been ordered by the General Assembly, this booklet should be circulated everywhere. 


The booklet may be obtained in quantities for distribution, free of cost, on application to the 
MURRAY PRINTING COMPANY LIMITED, 9 Jordan Street, TORONTO, ONT. 
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PURE WHITE COTTON GOODS 


MADE IN CANADA 


Lawns Shirtings 
Nainsooks GOOD Sheetings 
Madapolams sia a talie Pillow 
Gambrics GO L D Cottons 


Longcloths WABASSO_ Slips 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


We have been at it for six years only, but we have called the 
attention of the public to our products, so much so that OTHERS 
have, and are copying our styles, our branding, etc. 


There are two things however, which they cannot copy, the 
quality, and the TRADE MARK, 
The little WABASSO (Snow Shoe Rabbit) will be your protec- 


tion ever, and whenever you want the best 


WABASSO COTTONS 
Unique, as to Value, Finish, Colour and Purity. 


The WABASSO COTTON CO., LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, P. 
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Es is the duty of every householder to exercise a reasonable 
amount of care in the purchase of the different articles of 
| food that are used in the home. 
It is a well-known fact that many brands of Baking Powder | 
contain Alum, which is very injurious to the delicate and | 
sensitive mucous membraneg, 


MAGIC BAKING POWDER __ 


Contains no Alum 


Beas Favo 


eG ———— ae 
The only well known medium priced F- ane’ 
baking powder made in Canada that § ed. 
does not contain Alum and which has 
all its ingredients plainly stated on the 
label. 
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MADE IN CANADA READ THE LABEL 


The only way to have a friend is to be one.— 
Emerson. 


No man has done his duty until he has 
done his best. 


Human improvement is from within out- 
wards.—Froude. 


What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose himself? 


In speaking of persons, if you cannot say 
a pleasant word, say nothing. 


The world looks not at your faith, but at 
the kind of life your faith causes you to live. 


There is nothing more pitiful than a life 
spent in thinking of nothing but self.— 
Farrar. 


Religion is not a thing for weak souls, 
but a thing for the manliest soul.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


Religion is not a lot of things that a man 
does, but a new life that he lives.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


Make all you can honestly; save all you 


) can prudently; give all you can possibly.— 


John Wesley. 


If you wish to appear agreeable in society, 
you must consent to learn much that you 
know already. 


All the best work has been done by those 
who made time for it In crowded lives.” 
Bishop Creighton. 


Two good rules; never make a promise 
without thinking it over carefully; never 
break one when made. 


The mind of the scholar, if he would have 
it large and liberal, should come in contact 
with other minds.—Longfellow. 


Our character is but the stamp on our 
souls of the free choice of good and evil we 
have made thropgh life.—Geikie. 


My life is a brief, brief thing. I’m here 
for a little space; but while I stay, I’d like, 
if I may, to brighten and better the place. 


As our bodies to be in health must be 
generally exercised, so our minds to be in 
health must be generally cultivated.—John 
Ruskin. 


Content sat spinning at my door, and 
when I asked her where she was before— 
‘Here all the time’ she said; ‘I never stirred; 
too eager in your search you passed me o’er, 
and though I ealled you, neither saw nor 
heard.’’—Alfred Austin. 


The first time I read a good book, it is 
like making a new friend. When I read it 
over again “it is like meeting an old one.— 
Goldsmith. 


The chief business of life is character- 
making. Characters that are noble do not 
come by chance. They are built patiently, 
day by day. 


Friendship cheers like a sunbeam; charms 
like a good story; inspires like a brave leader; 
binds like a golden chain; guides like a heaven- 
ly vision.—Hillis. 


A man who lives only for himself has not 
begun to live. He has yet to learn his use, 
and his real pleasure, too, in the wolrd.— 
Woodrow Wilson. 


There are two kinds of freedom—the false, 
where a man is free to do what he likes; the 
true, where a man is free to do what he ought. 
—Charles Kingsley. 


May there rest upon us that peace which 
is the cure of care, taking from love its 
anxiety, from bereavement its anguish, from 
desolation its loneliness. 


For an immortal being totset his affections 
on the things of this world is tike falling in 
love with a sparrow as it flies by us and out 
of sight.—Mareus Aurelius. 


The habit of saving is a significant trade- 
mark upon any young man’s life; and the 
habit of saving time is more important than 
the habit of saving money. 


One of the best alleviatives of nervousness, 
in addition to rest, and such remedies as 
expert medical advice may prescribe, is medi- 
tation on the promises of God. 


Athletics are good in their place. But a 
weak body with a strong soul behind it has 
always accomplished more than a strong 
body with a weak soul behind it. 


The door of death which swings between 
the here and the hereafter is dark and for- 
bidding on its earthly side alone. Its heaven- 
ly side glows with glory ineffable. 


Never has there been known a Christian 
who on his death bed expressed regret for 
his faith in Christ, but sceptics have often 
expressed sorrow for their scepticism. 


Nowhere in the Word do we find reference 
made to ‘tithes or offerings’—but always 
‘tithes and offerings’ thus indicating the 
offering as something additional to the tithe. 


We are inclined to look upon bad temper 
as a very harmless weakness, but the Bible 
again and again condemns it as one of the 
most destructive elements in human nature. 
—Henry Drummond. 
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The beginning of excellence is to be free 
from error. 


When prejudice stands in the way, judg- |f 


ment gets little show. 


The saddest man we ever knew had several 
million dollars but no real friend. 


Lift up your eyes unto the hills when you 


think of your own circumstances. 


— 


While we believe in economy we also | 
believe that every life should be well ‘“‘spent.’? | 


The difference between pride and 
respect is that the latter does no advertising. 


It is better to do good than be conspicuous. 
| 


We have noticed this about interesting 
conversationalists, they are silent a great 
part of the time. 


It is of vital importance to have the most 
{ worthy ideals and to use only worthy means 
of reaching them. 


One of the troubles of this world is the 
man who could be a good blacksmith prefers 
to be a poor watchmaker. 

The path of good always leads up, and 
the path of evil always leadsdown. Neither 


of them runs on a level—we must either 


climb or descend day by day. 


It is your friend to whom you turn for | 


counsel, for comfort, for praise. He may not 
be as learned as some or as wise as others, 
but it suffices that he understands you, and 
even his quiet lis ening gives strength and 
relief and renewed courage. 
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St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Resideniiai and Day School for Girls 
Founded by tke late George Dickson, M. A. 
former Principal of Upper Deneds 
College, and Mrs Dickso 
University Matriculation. Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art and Domestic Science, 
Supervised Athletics; Large Lawns, Swimming Bath. 
Mrs. Gkorer DICKSON, President; 
Miss J. I. MacponaLp, B.A. , Principal. 


‘‘Life Insurance gives af- 
fection a place to stand 
and a lever with which to 
work. It transforms fore- 
thought and good-willinto 
practical helpfulness and 
well-being. It enables us 
to realize for loved ones 
the hopes we cherish for 
them.”’ 


And this wise forethought may, 
under The Great-West Plans, be 
accomplished at a@ net cost sur- 
prisingly low. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE CoO. 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 


Ottawa Ladies’ Colleae 


Owned and Controlled by the Presbyterian Church 


Reopened Sept. 8th 
In new building erected at a cost of $140,000 
The Building is COMPLETE IN EVERY RESPECT 
and is ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
All Departments fully equipped. For full information 
write for Calender. 
Rev. J. W. H. MILNE, B.A., D.D. 
President 


SAINT ANDREW’S 


COLLEGE = Toronto 


Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal 


Military College and Business. 
Autumn Term Commences Sept. 13, 1915 
Rev. D. Bruce MacDonald,M.A..LL.D.,Headmaster 


Circular sent on application 


RALLY DAY 
September 26. 


Our selected list of supplies will help 
make Rally Day a big success. 


Send for complete Illustrated List. 


R. DOUGLAS FRASER, Preshyterian Publications, 
Church and Gerrard Streets; TORONTO 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER Ist. 


Write to-day for Large Catalogue of the.Popular 
and Progressive 


Yonge and Charles Streets, Toronto 
IN IT YOU WILL LEARN WHY WE GET 
STUDENTS FROM ALL PARTS OF CANADA. 


WwW. J. ELLIOTT, Principal. 


=f , Watervliet ( (West TEs) N. ¥. 
Peals, Church, School and 


Ghimes 
other Bells. Unequaled musical quality, 
Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal 
Memorials a Specialty 


89 Years’ Experience 


LIFE OF DR. GEDDIE. 
By Pror. J. M. Fatconser, D.D., Hauirax. 


A missionary story of thrilling interest 
of our first missionary apostles, husband and 
wife, the latter living in Australia, nearing 
the century mark, married seventy-six years 
ago, &@ widow forty-eight years. 

No Presbyterian family should be without 
this book, the story of the first missionaries 
of our Church, of the beginning of our F. M. 
Werk. 

It may be had from the Board of Foreign 
Missions, 439 Confederation Life Building, 
Torortc. Cloth, 35 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


ae AND Geta OEE 
ENVELOPES 
CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Send to-day for Samples of our New Style 
Duplex envelopes and reduced price list. 


THE JACKSON PRESS Kingston, Ont. 


Ask Your 


Drug gist for McClinton’ S$ Soaps 


For over 100 years, they have held a high 
reputation for quality. 
McClinton’s Toilet and Shaving Soaps are made 
Solely from Pure Vegetable Oils and the Ash of 
Plants, and are the only Soapsthus made. Itis truly 
said :— IT IS NATURE’S SOAP 


McCLINTON” S, Donaghmore, Ireland 


CehAadian Agent: 


Kenneth H. Munro, 555 Coristine Building, Montreal. 
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Since the war began the Record has longed 

to go to the front. If any readers think a 
copy would be appreciated as a reminder of 
home it will be gladly sent free, if the name 
and correct address are given. 


A YEAR OF WAR. 

Twelve weary months have come and gone 
since war began, a year of destruction and 
suffering and death unparalleled in human 
history! 

And it is not merely the acceleration of 
the ordinary death rate, a few more of life’s 
lamps burning low and going out from lack 
of oil; a little more rapid crumbling off from 
the edges of humanity where the feebleness 
of sickness or age can hold on no longer; a 
little more ripe fruit dropping before a heavier 
gale; but it is the slaughtering of the race 
at its very source, the young and strong in 
body and soul, the world’s best, its hope for 
future years. 

As once on Calvary, so now, in its own way 
and measure, the world’s freedom is being 
bought with untold sacrifice. 
long as freemen live, whether freeborn like 
Paul or by purchase like the Roman Captain, 
that freedom will be at the cost of a price 
which should be held sacred in memory by 
all future generations. 

But this is not the time for dwelling upon 
the sacrifice. It needs no voice. It is ever 
present. The one thing, the only thing there 
is room for now is the struggle for liberty, 
the overthrow of tyranny and wrong. 

Nor does duty lack advocacy. It echoes 
everywhere, and meets with ever larger and 
fuller response as life and wealth pour out 
more lavishly upon the altar. But more 
and yet more is the need. The measure of 
the ransom has not yet been reached. 

There is, however, with all the advocacy 
of duty, one special aspect of it that needs 
more emphasis. It is an aspect that is open 
to all, even to the shut-in. None need ask 
in vain, ‘‘What can we do?” And yet, 
largely out of sight, it is too largely out of 
mind. It is prayer. 

This is no time for speculation as to 
prayer, what it is and what it brings; how 


Henceforth, so - 


God hears and answers; what and how He 
grants or declines. Answer is God’s part; 
ours is prayer. ‘Call upon Me in the day of 
trouble and I will deliver thee.’’ 

“Pray without ceasing;’’ for the safety and 
success of our men on land and sea; for the 
speedy ending of the war; for the wounded 
and maimed, the sick and dying; for the 
sore hearts everywhere that have paid the 
price, and ache in vain for loved ones who 
will come no more. 

Pray, day and night. Let waking thoughts 
be filled with it, and the whole life so steeped 
in its atmosphere that even dreams will be 
the outgoing of the longing heart to an Al- 
mighty Father who rules over all. 

“The Lord reigneth!’’ ‘‘My Father’s at 
the helm.”” Do not stop now to reason why 
all this is permitted. Take, as it is, the great 
fact that the devil is loose; and the present 
problem is not how he got loose, or why he 
is allowed at large, but with all thy might, 
in working and fighting and prayer, see to it 
that he is speedily in chains once more. 

And pray for the enemy; that they may 
come to a better mind, and set their hearts 
on better things than world dominion. 

And remember, the only prayer -that 
prays is one that does its utmost to answer 
itself. Praying to God to do what we are 
not willing to do our utmost to accomplish, 
is mockery. Man’s extremity, when he is 
doing his own best, is God’s opportunity. 


TWO SCENES OF THE WAR. 


A lieutenant, a Presbyterian minister’s 
son from Montreal, in his letters home, 
mentions two scenes. 

The first was in a letter from Shorncliffe, 
England. It was Sunday. The men were 
gathered at the Presbyterian service, about 
eight hundred of them. The chaplain, one 
of our own ministers, Rev. Dr. Pringle, of 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, asked for volunteers 
for the organ and choir. 

The following sentence was of course not 
in the letter, but one feels like remarking that 
bravery and modesty go together, and men 
who would not have required a second eall 
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for a post of danger were not forward here. 
At the second eall the writer of the letter 
volunteered for the organ and a number of 
others came to help in the singing, and in 
the choir of eighteen or twenty were fifteen 
Canadian Presbyterian ministers’ sons. 


The other scene is from the battle front. 
The letter is simple and brief, but sad. This 
lieutenant and his platoon of some seventy 
picked men were among those sent forward 
in haste to support the Patricias in a terrible 
charge by the Germans. They fell tike grain 
before the scythe and when it was over all 
that was left of them was thirteen men. 


BUDGET CONTRIBUTIONS. 


By Rev. Rosr. Latrp, Sec. Boarp oF 


FINANCE. 
For THe Rercorp. 

According to the Treasurer’s statement the 
receipts for the Funds of the Chureh for the 
first six months of 1915 amounted to $134,612. 
In view of the many other claims pressing 
upon our people it is gratifying to note that 
this is an advance of $6,047 over the contribu- 
tions for the corresponding period in 1914. 

There is, however, grave danger that the 
work of the Church will suffer seriously un- 
less succeeding months show a more sub- 
stantial increase. Already there has been 
marked retrenchment, and the different de- 
partments have been making determined 
efforts to keep down expenditures. 

To maintain our position and to take care 
of the deficits from 1914, earnest and wide- 
spread activity throughout the whole Church 
is imperative. Before the year is further 
advanced let every congregation do its ut- 
most to reach its full allocation and to enhst 
every possible contributor. 


INDIANS IN CANADA. 


There are in Canada 110,000 Indians, the 
remnants of many tribes. There are thirty- 
four tribes in Western Canada. 

Among these the Women’s Missionary 
Society have eight boarding schools, six 
day schools, and do mission work on twelve 
Indian reserves. More schools are needed, 
especially one at Qu’Appelle, where are about 
four hundred Indians. 

In all these schools there are about five 
hundred Indian children. The best results 
are obtained from boarding-schoois, the 
wandering lives of the Indians and their 
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tepee homes making day-school work difficult. 
The two greatest hindranees to mission 
work among the Ind ans are drink and gam- 
bling. 
During the past year the W.M.S. has sent 
to these tribes two hundred and ninety bales 
of clothing valued at $18,000. 


PRESBYTERY OF TEMISKAMING. 
By Rev. J. Byrnes, District Supt. 


On the east, this Presbytery runs into the 
Province of Quebec, on the west it touches 
the Synod of Manitoba and stretches from 
the northern boundaries of North Bay, 
Sudbury and Algoma to the Arctic Sea. 

At present there are three self-supporting 
congregations and twenty mission fields with 
fifty preaching places. 

Hitherto silver and gold have been the 
great magnets drawing people to this com- 
paratively new district. Yet despite the 
fact that Temiskaming has produced over 
$130,000,000 worth of these precious metals 
and paid over $60,000,000 in dividends, the 
future of the country depends more upon the 
tremendous hydro-electric energy hidden 
away in its many rivers and streams and 
still more upon the agricultural possibilities 
of its great clay plains. : 

Already the New Liskeard-Englehart coun- 
try is being favourably compared with the 
most fertile sections of Old Ontario, while 
settlers in the newer parts from Matheson 
to Cochrane and beyond are doing nicely 
and will scon be ‘‘out of the bush” in more 
ways than one. 

There was more land brought under cultiva- 
tion in this district during 1914 than in any 
five years previous. One man cleared 250 
acres, 100 of which he has sown in fall wheat. 
With a market for their pulp, the farmers 
can pay for the clearing of the land, and there 
will be no falling away when the lumbering 
industry is done, for the sooner these forests 
ean be turned into fertile fields, the sooner 
will Temiskaming become one of the strong 
Presbyteries of the church. 

In the meantime, by co-operating, overlap- 
ping in religious work is practically elimin- 
ated. By careful calculation: we believe 
$2,800 per year is a conservative estimate 
of the money thus saved the mission funds 
of the Chureh. At the same time givings 
to Budget have increased more than 400 per 
cent. during the last four years. 


_ 
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ITALIANS IN SAULT STE MARIE. 


In January, 1914, Mr. Felix Cingolani was 
appointed to labour among the 3,000 or 
4,000 Italians living in the vigorous young 
city of Sault Ste. Marie (Presbytery of Al- 
goma). The mission is conducted under the 
direct oversight of an interim session com- 
posed of three elders from St. Andrew’s, and 
three from St. Paul’s and from the very be- 
ginning has been encouraging. 

I spent Sabbath, February 28th, evening 
service at the mission and spoke to the con- 
gregation. Mr. Cingolani interpreting. The 
building was crowded and the interest in- 
tense. 

The city has provided a good public school 
for the Italian children and in addition a 
night school for adults, consequently Mr. 
Cingolani can devote all his time to the regular 
work of the mission. He preaches three 
times on Sunday, twice in Sault Ste. Marie 

“ternoon in Steelton. 

He has divided his territory into fifteen 
districts and selected a worker for each. 
These fifteen men meet with the missionary 
every Tuesday night to compare notes and 
for further Bible study. Thus each week 
they are being better equipped to tell the 
old, old story of Infinite Love. ‘There is also 
a regular prayer meeting on Thursday even- 
ing with an average attendance of 20. Mr. 
Cingolani reports 838 communicants and 40 
Sunday scholars. 

It is interesting to note that while publie 
worship is conducted in Italian, the Sabbath 
School is in English and carried on by de- 
voted workers from St. Andrew’s. The Sun- 
day School, our missionary says, is the hope 
of the Italian people. 

That the Presbyterians of the Soo raised 
$300 for this work, in addition to their Bud- 
get, is proof that something of the kind is 
needed in the Italian quarter. If further 
proof of the Christian national character 
of the work is required, it may be found in 
the statement of a city alderman to me a 


few weeks ago, when he said, ‘‘There has 
o as 


never yet been one of the Italians from the 
Presbyterian Mission before the Police Court 
in Sault Ste. Marie.—Rev. J. D. Byrnzs, 
SuppT. 


To brood over besetting sin strengthens 
its hold upon the heart. The wise way is 
to defeat it by filling the mind with noble 
thoughts, unselfish interests, and honorable 
occupations and pleasures. 
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STUDENT MISSIONARIES. 
in Northern Alberta, 


Rev. Wm. Simons, Supt. 


During the summer term we were fortun- 
ate in securing a sufficient number of capable 
and conscientious students to man. our 
Anglo-Saxon missions. Nearly all of these 
men have given excellent accounts of them- 
selves, and are worthy of all the honour and 
praise that we can bestow upon them. 


When we consider the dearth of sympathy, 
and the blighting indifference shown toward 
things spiritual and religious, by many of 
our ‘‘most desirable settlers?’’ so called; and 
the difficulty often experienced by the student 
in securing suitable lodgings; and the hard- 
ships which he has to undergo from climatic 
eonditions and untravelled, trails; the wonder 
is that so small a percentage of these young 
and untried men fail to make good. 


During the six weeks’ ‘‘rainy season”’ last 
summer, in a considerable part of this dis- 
trict, the train service on branch lines had 
to be suspended for days at a time; most of the 
bridges and culverts had been washed out, 
and the trail was a sea of mud; yet it is sur- 
prising how few Sabbath appointments failed 
to be kept by the missionary. In some 
eases he was the only person present, but he 
was generally there. 


In one ease the student—a first year man— 
so overcame the prejudice and apathy of 
the people, that on Communion Sabbath 
some of these people without means of con- 
veyance walked over three miles through a 
downpour of rain in order to be present at 
the Table. 


Another student who has already earned a 
record for faithfulness, tried the unusual ex- 
perience of preaching four times each Sab- 
bath, so that all parts of his field might enjoy 
the privilege of a weekly service. And when 
his people at one of his stations yielded to 
the temptation of Sabbath afternoon bath- 
ing and boating on the lake, he immediately 
changed the place of meeting for the after- 
noon service from the school house to the 
lake shore. 


A certain church found oil on its land, 
and the well was so productive that it paid 
all'the church expenses.. There was no need 
off self-denial and service on the part of the 
members, and the ‘‘lucky”’ find became the 
church’s” death-blow. 


Our Foreign Missions 


—— ng +< 


FIRST ELDER AND DEACONS, 
Rev. H. M. Cuarkx, 


* About two weeks ago, the first elder and 
deacons on the Wuan field were elected at 
Tienching, one of our country stations. The 
elder elect is a young man highly respected 
by all who know him for his earnest char- 
acter, and child-like faith. That he is a 
man of prayer, the following little story will 
testify. 

Last winter, at the time of our station 
class at Wuan, Mr. and Mrs. Clark had the 
pleasure of entertaining the members in 
their home on an evening. Among other 
amusements which helped to make a pleasant 
time, the old and honored game of pinning 
the tail on the donkey was indulged in. 

The first few who tried were somewhat off 
the mark, over the donkey, under the donkey, 
and all round the donkey, but at last this 
young man tried and to the surprise of all, 
placed the tail exactly where it ought to be. 
Immediately, all the guests began to compli- 
ment him on his skill, but he said ‘‘No, it 
was no skill of mine, because before I tried, I 
prayed that I might ‘be enabled to do it exact- 
ly right. 

His conduct at least suggests two lessons ;— 
(1) That one should do nothing, even in 
recreation, about which one cannot pray; 
(2) That this man believed in praying about 
everything. 


ouR MISSIONARY. 


Schools. 


A good start in school work has been made 
in the Wuan field within the last year or two. 
Before Mr. Bruce went home on furlough, 
he saw the Boys’ Boarding School already 
opened in the mission compound. It began 
‘with nine pupils and now there are nineteen 
fine boys in attendance. Ever since its 
commencement, the school has been a com- 
fort to us all and a blessing in our work. 

Almost all the boys attending are from 
Christian homes. The Chinese look after 
boarding arrangements entirely, and collect 
all the fees, and of the whole nineteen almost 
all are quite self-supporting. None are get- 
ting a cash in help from mission funds, and 
only three are getting a little assistance from 
private sources. 

From all we hear there are a good many 
new boys who hope to enter in the fall, but 
alas—our one small dormitory is already full 
and running over, so we have a problem 
ahead of us. 

Besides our Boarding School at Wuan, a 
month or two ago, a fine Day School was 
opened at Honantien. This has an attend- 
ance of about twenty-five. The teacher is 
an old pupil of the High School-in Weihwei, 
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and reports of teacher and pupils are very 
encouraging. 

Then last there is the new Girls’ Day School, 
opened in Wuan City under the superin- 
tendence of Mrs. Clark. This is also prom- 
ising well.—Honan Messenger. 


HONAN INCIDENT AND PICTURE. 


LETTER FROM Rev. H. Stewart ForsBszs. 


To the congregation of Leaskdale and 
Zephyr, Ont., which supports him in Honan, 
Mr. Forbes writes early in May, from Weih- 
wel, one of the main central stations.— 


Life is going on as usual here, although 
Set) and today have been exceedingly 

ot 

The crops are very promising and already 
some of the wheat is heading out. 

Here is an incident told by Mrs. Lochead 
at our noon prayer meeting to-day, illustrat- 
ing nee slowly the heathen mind grasps the 
trut 

A man who had been at the hospital several 
times, and had heard much of the Gospel, 
and had been influenced by what he heard, 
was asked by his wife:— 

‘Why is it that though you have ceased 
reviling your neighbors, you still heap abuse 
upon me, your wife?”’ 

He replied: ‘‘Oh, a man couldn’t be ex- 
pected not to revile the old woman.”’ 


Last week there was some excitement in 
the mission over the visit of the Taot’ai 
(dow tie), the chief official of North Honan, 
and who has recently taken up his residence 
here in Weihwei. 

He and the hsien official (County warden) 
were invited to inspect our mission premises. 

These men never have an opportunity of 
hearing the Gospel, for it is hardly possible 
to go to the yamen and preach to them. 

They came with their runners and soldiers 
and all, and were shown the Theological 
class, which is in session at present;—the 
kindergarten, in which they were creatly 
interested, for it was a new idea to them;— 
also the High School with its Physical and 
Chemical Laboratories. 

Then the site of the new hospital was 
visited, and the party, guided by Mr. Loch- 
ead, and Dr. McClure, came to the old com- 
pound. 

They saw the chapel, where the preacher 
was speaking to a crowd of patients ;—were 
taken into the hospital, but refused to see 
how Dr. Auld could handle the knife;—were 
shown the women’s hospital, with its seventy 
odd in-patients, and the Boys’ School.” ed 

The Girls’ School was passed by, Ose ‘it 
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would not have been etiquette for mere men 
to have entered its guarded precincts (I 
have never been in myself). 

Then the School for missionaries’ children 
was visited; after which a Canadian luncheon 
was served at Mr. Lochead’s, and they strove 
valiantly to handle the knife and fork, and 
act properly. 

The hsien official is a little bit of a man, 
about fifty years old; but the Taot’ai is a 
great big, well-conditioned, fine looking 
young fellow, possibly about. thirty. 

He is as fine a looking Chinaman as I 
have seen, and is perfectly frank and free, 
having dispensed with much of the formality 
which formerly surrounded officialdom in 
China. 

The visit was a success, as far as we could 
see, and the officials went away, carrying 
some Christian literature with them, and 
with an idea of what we are trying to do. 
The attitude of the officials is most eneour- 
aging. 


Speaking of officials, let me tell of an 
honor recently received. I assist in teaching 
English to some young men. Among them 
is a son of the hsien official. 


One Thursday evening he said to me: 


““Do you lke magic pictures? Would you 
like to come to the yamen (official residence) 
to-morrow night and see some which a mer- 
chant is going to show? 

I jumped at the opportunity of access to 
the yamen, though I had-my suspicions that 
the merchant was likely a tobacco man 
advertising his goods. 

Next evening at eight I promptly appeared. 
The son came out to meet me and took me 
to his own room. At one end was a bed, at 
the other his table at which he had apparently 
been eating his supper. 

In a few minutes he asked if I would go to 
his father’s house. We went out, crossed 
the court, passed through several gates and 
came to the main guest room, where Mr. 
Fan, senior, and a friend with a long beard, 
were smoking. 

I was given the seat of honor;—was asked 
my age;—if I was married, and why not;— 
how old my mother was;—what countries I 
had been in besides Canada;—and a good 
many other questions. 

Then I was taken to a side room, and at 
every place tea was served. It is ever tea, 
tea, continually. 

After a few minutes spent here the son 
took me out to the main court yard and gave 
me the seat of honor. There were only two 
Set the official’s wife had one. I had the 
other. 


But what think you the show proved to 
be? Nothing less than an up-to-date com- 
edy-tragedy picture show, such as you might 
see at home. There was the young doctor 
trying to work up a practice by scattering 
banana peel on the sidewalk; there was the 
convict whose daughter is to be married to 
his.enemy’s son, and who, in a great fire, 
saves their lives. 


/ 
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There was nothing specially wrong about 
them from our point of view, but I am sure 
the Chinese read a great deal into some of 
the scenes. The chief harm it would do, I 
should think, would be to give the Chinese 
an entirely false view of western life and 
habits. 


The relations between China and Japan at 
present are very much upon our minds; 
and in our prayers. The conviction of many 
of the missionaries is that Japan is acting 
in a very unwarranted manner. The feeling 
among the Chinese is very intense and Japan- 
ese goods are being largely boycotted. The 
great big signs advertising Japanese cigarettes 
have been torn away, and in some places 
the mobs have grown quite turbulent. | 

The other day one of the missionaries 
asked a soldier whom he met on the train 
if he would like to fight. His eye kindled, 
and he said: ‘‘Just let me get at those Japs.”’ 


‘But you might be killed,’ said the 
missionary. 

‘‘That would be all the more glory,’ was 
the reply. ° 


God grant that war may be averted and 
the counsels of wicked, avaricious men be 
brought to nought. 

But I must close. ‘‘May God supply all 
your needs according to His riches in glory 
by Christ Jesus.—Phil 4:19. 


HUMAN SACRIFICE IN HONAN. 
Rev. H. A. Boyp, our MISSIONARY. 


Just two weeks ago I stood with my teacher 
and Chinese evangelist on a small ledge of 
rock—about five thousand feet above the 
plain,—whiech but a few hours before had 
become the altar of a human sacrifice. 

This altar is the very summit of one of 
the highest peaks in the T’ai Hang range of 
mountains, which here runs about forty li 
(thirteen miles) from our Hwaiching com- 
pound. This mountain, five thousand feet 
above the plain, has been a special place for 
meeting of Buddhist and Taoist worshippers 
for many hundreds of years. The name 
originally is taken from the founder of Taoism, 
but. for many decades the Taoists have been 
borrowing from Buddhists their whole scheme 
of temples, priests, nuns and ritual, and 
drawing up similar liturgies and prayers, 
until now even an expert is unable to distin- 
guish between the temples and priests of the 
two religions. 

There are scores of temples on the moun- 
tain side, which not only afford ample 
opportunity for the ardent worshipper to 
shorten his string of cash, and lighten his 
basket of incense, but also invite him to rest 
and refreshment while making the difficult 
ascent. 

The climb is very steep in some places, 
but has been made much easier through an 
immense amount of time and labor having 
been spent in making a zigzag stone road 
up the first three thousand feet and finishing 
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with a steep stairease of cut stone about 
four feet wide with a precipice on either side 
that completes the last three hundred feet 
of the difficult journey. 

Yet even with all this it means a very 
difficult and dangerous climb, especially for 
the old people. It means several days of 
very hard labor for the more feeble yet 
zealous worshippers to make the trip up and 
down, many having to crawl up and down 
ae dangerous steps on their hands and 
cnees. 


An old woman of about seventy years of 
age arrived at the top of the mountain the 
same day that we did. She had walked 
over 100 h (thirty-three miles) across the 
plain, and then crawled to the top of the 
mountain on her hands and knees. 

It had taken her five days to make the 
journey, and her strength was well nigh 
exhausted, but her face was beaming with 
joy. She said “‘last year I did not come, 
and we were never without sickness in our 
home the whole year, so I was bound to 
come this year or die on the way.” 


This old woman had a neighbor who was 
too sick to come: was there no hope for her? 
Oh, yes, her young daughter, about twenty- 
two years, had come. She had arrived the 
day before and burned incense, and sacrificed 
in the temple. 

But something had told her that that was 
not enough. What more could she do? 
She might give her life. Was she willing? 
She said to some people standing by that 
she was going to throw herself down the 
mountain side. They pleaded with her not 
to do so, but the temple priests did not say 
that she ought not to do so. 

There is one overhanging ledge of rock on 
the mountain summit that overlooks a valley 
of tumbled rocks two or three thousand feet 
below. About midnight she stole away 
and from this rock took the awful plunge. 
There next day we saw her body lying away 
down in the awful abyss below. No path 
could be seen to lead to where her body lay. 
Her friends could not even recover her lifeless 
form to take back to the sick mother at home, 
for whom she had sacrificed her life. 

And yet the priests were angry with us 
when they heard us preach to the crowd the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. Why were they 
angry? Because they expected this incident 
to be the means of bringing larger crowds, 
and greater wealth to themselves.—Honan 
Messenger. 


HONAN C. E, GIRLS. 


(Miss M. F. Watks). 


I well remember the first time I spoke in 
Christian .Endeavor at home in Canada. 
The floor seemed to be coming up to meet me, 
and my knees trembled. My voice, to my- 
self, sounded indistinct and far away. So it 
has been one of many surprises in China to 
see with what comparative ease the Chinese 
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girls in our school take their part in a meet- 
ing. 

The Christian Endeavor (Mien Li Hwei) of 
the Hwaiching Girls’ School meets each 
Wednesday at 4.30 p.m. The meetings are 
conducted entirely by the girls, and in a 
very orderly and creditable manner. 

Recently the annual meeting was held. 
The retiring president took the chair and 
conducted the opening exercises. She 
spoke a few words of weleome to some visit- 
ors from the city. As the names of the mem- 
bers were read by the Secretary, each girl 
rose and repeated a Bible verse. 

Nominations for new officers were then 
called for, the vote being unanimous in each 
case. The new President and Secretary 
were then installed, and the retiring Presi- 
dent made a short speech on behalf of her- 
self and Cabinet, asking that if in anything 
they had failed, it might be overlooked, 
and expressing the wish that what they had 
accomplished might be accepted as_ being 
done to the glory of God, and the furthering 
of His Kingdom in China. 

Even the youngest girls take part in these 
meetings, and they are gradually losing a 
great deal of the self-consciousness they had. 


PROGRESS IN MANCHURIA. 


Rev. W. R. Foote, our Missionary. 


(Letter to Dartmouth, N.S., congregation, 
who ‘‘hold the rope”’ for him). 
Cham Pat Kol, 
Manchuria. 
3: May, 715. 
Dear Mr. NicHoLson, 

I left home in Korea recently, to visit the 
churches in this section of the country. 

So far I have only touched at one place 
where I have been before. This morning I 
stopped by the way to attend the funeral of 
a Christian young man and recognised the 
village as the place where Mr. McLeod 
and I held a service one evening nearly six 
years ago. 

We were then nearing the end of a month’s 
trip and planned to continue towards Korea, 
holding services at several churches on our 
way; but, during the night, we decided to 
change our plans. We sent two Koreans to 
visit the churehes, while we returned to 
Yung Jung to consult with some reliable men 
re securing a property for mission premises. 

Those were the days of small beginnings 
and I was itinerating, three hundred miles 
from home. Since then the property has 
been bought and a third missionary residence 
is nearing completion. Five missionaries 
compose the foreign staff, and there are now 
reported eighty Christian groups and forty 
schools—although some of the latter are but 
rae connected with the mission—in the 

eld. 

Yesterday, I closed three days’ work at a 
church only four years old, where fifty came 
up for examination. Half were for the first 
erade catechumenate; the others for the 
advanced catechumenate; and for®baptism. 
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The group was started by a young man 
who became a believer in Siberia. On his 
arrival home he spoke to his parents about 
the Gospel, and the father believed the 
evening of his son’s return. 

Yesterday the old gentleman and a grand- 
child received baptism. 

A list of about fifty-five names has been 
handed me here as applicants for examina- 
tion. In going over it with the leaders one 
feature noted may interest you as it shows 
the evangelistic spirit of the group.’ Only 
service given this spring is mentioned and all 
was without remuneration. 

Yun was out itinerating, mostly 
among heathen villages, twenty-six days, 
and travelled 440 li (three li — one mile); 
T. Y. Lee made a trip of ten days, walking 
200 li; C. N. Lee twenty-five days covering 
240 li; Q. Y. Chon, eighteen days, doing 
200 li: and: C.2H. Yun was out ten days 
walking 70 h. 

Messrs. Kim, Chon and Chi, who are three 
of the best men in the group, left home the 
7th of Kebruary—75 days—and have not 
yet returned. They first visited the Hoon 
Choon district where there are twenty groups, 
then went to a section some 400 hi distant, 
where there are six churches and a large hea- 
then population. 

They are now supposed to be in Russia 
and their last letter spoke of the large field 
still before them. Before they return they 
probably will have travelled some 2,000 li. 
Their brothers work their farms while they 
are away and the congregation meets every 
night to pray for them. 

There is family worship in every home in 
this congregation, and with one exception 
every member of each household is a Chris- 
tian. Five people have read the New Testa- 
ment through twenty times, five women and 
six men have read it through ten times or 
more. 


TENT PREACHING AT WETHW EL. 
By our Missionary, Rev. A. W. Locyueap. 


The west suburb of Weihwei has a much 
larger population than the city itself. Thero 
are three large sections in the suburb, the 
Horse Market Street, the Salt Stores Street, 
and the Street North of the Bridge. 

Where these three sections meet, a great 
four-areh stone bridge, built hundreds of 
years ago, spans the river, and at the north 
end of the bridge is an open space where 
jugglers, quacks, story-tellers and others 
take their stand, and try to turn a dishonest 
penny. 

We asked permission of the magistrate to 
erect a mat tent at this place for preaching 
during the first moon. He sent out word 
in a day or two that we might use the place 
as we wished. On the fourth of the moon 
the tent was erected 52 x 26 ft., with a small 
annex for the women. 

We hauled benches from the church, made 
a platform of boards, got banners, texts, 


maps, flags, lamps, flowers, etc., end made the 
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tent look neat and attractive. The indis- 
pensable coal stove, boiling water and tea 
were there, and at the door we had a book 
stand for the sale of seriptures and other 
books. On the sixth of the moon we opened 
fire, and have kept it up for seventeen days. 

Mr. Hu I Chwang came along to help us 
for the last eight days, and was greatly appre- 
ciated by all who heard him. His eloquence, 
his versatility, his wonderful imagination, his 
contagious good humor have been an inspira- 
tion to all. 

Years ago he was a famous play-wright 
and so is familiar with Chinese history and 
tradition. God has laid hold of this great- 
souled man, and turned his great power of 
imagination, his literary gifts, his ability in 
story-telling, all to His glory, and when he 
preaches even those who hate the Gospel are 
constrained to listen, and those who love God’s 
Word sit in wonderment and praise, and say 
‘‘We never heard such preaching as this 
before.”’ 

Our tent would seat some three‘ hundred 
people, and it was filled or crowded most of 
the time when preaching was going on. The 
evening meetings were characterized by an 
increasing interest, and about a score of 
men handed in their names, as desirous of 
becoming Christians. After the full moon, as 
people returned to their work, and as the 
shops opened again the afternoon attendance 
fell off somewhat, but in the evening the tent 
was well filled; and on Sunday when the 
meetings concluded, the people could scarce- 
ly be induced to disperse. 

After the meetings, as the people would be 
going home, one could frequently hear some 
saying “‘It is very good.” “‘It is true.’ 
“It is all reasonable.”’—Jn Honan Messenger. 


“MY BEST PREACHER.” 


Martin Luther, in his autobiography, says: — 
‘IT have one preacher that I love better than 
any other on earth; it is my little tame robin 
which preaches to me daily. 

“‘T put his erumbs upon my window sill, 
especially at night. He hops on to the sill 
when he wants his supply, and takes as much 
as he desires to satisfy his need. 

‘“‘From thence he always hops on to a little 
tree close by, and lifts up his voice to God, and 
sings his carol of praise and gratitude, tucks 
his little head under his wing and goes fast 
asleep, and leaves to-morrow to look after 
itself. He is the best preacher that I have on 
earth.”’ 


CNLY DRIFTING. 


Frivolous, purposeless lives are like ships a 
the merey of wind and tide. Hail one of 


them and ask, ‘‘Whither bound?” and the 
answer will be. ‘I don’t know.” “What 
eargo do you earry?”’ ‘‘Nothing.”’ ‘‘Well, 


what are you doing out here on the ocean of 
life?”’ “Only dnfting.’”” You: don’t know 
what a sorry spectacle you make—only drift- 
ing, when there is so much to be done.—E vr. 


Young People’s Societies 


SCANDINAVIANS IN EUROPE 
AND CANADA. 
Y. P. S. Topic, August 22. 
By Rev. Wm. McCtoy, Wynyarp, Sask. 
(2 Chron., 6:32-33. Catechism, Q. 89). 


Although the name Scandinavia is gener- 
ally applied to Norway and Sweden, it 
should also include Denmark, Iceland and 
the Faroe Islands 

Those early ancestors of the Scandinavian 
people lived by hunting and fishing, appar- 
ently spent their days in wandering from 
place to place, and had no domesticated 
animals save the dog. 

For centuries the inhabitants of “‘Skandiai,”’ 
as Pliny names it, dwelt in their northern 
land, almost unknown to the other citizens 
of the world. 

With these ancient Northmen the struggle 
for existence was unceasing and keen. The 
elements warred against them; the wild, 
inhospitable land had to be conquered. The 
Vikings were the result. They were thrust 
forth into lives of adventure, discovery and 
bloodshed by their religion. Strength was 
idolized. War was glorified as the greatest 
thing in the world. ‘To die in bed of sickness 
or old age was to court eternal disaster. 
To die in battle was to take one’s place 
among the heroes who sat down to the feasts 
in Odin’s Hall. 

The Danes and the Norwegians set out in 
their ships, and for many years continued to 
visit with dreadful regularity England and 
the coasts of Europe. In the beginning 
the Viking ships would set forth singly, make 
a visit, secure booty, and return to their 
haunts. Afterwards, a number of ships 
went together, found winter quarters, and 
took care that the whole country paid tri- 
bute. Not content with stealing, at length 
they began to take possession of territory 
and appoint some of their number to rule. 


Hardly any part of Europe was exempt. 
In England a day of prayer was held each 
week to invoke the aid of Heaven against 
the Norsemen. Some of the French Kings 
bought liberty by paying great sums of money. 
The Norwegian and Danish Vikings took 
possession of Orkney, Shetland, Hebrides, 
discovered Iceland, and established a king- 
dom in Dublin, Ireland, which lasted for 
over 300 years. 

One result of the Viking expeditions was 
to introduce Christianity to those Northern 
peoples. Individuals had preached to them, 
but the greatest impetus from the religion 


of Odin to the religion of Jesus took place 
when the seafaring rovers returned to their 
homes from countries which had been evan- 
gelized by the missionaries of the Cross. 


Iceland. 


This island is 298 by 194 miles. It is a 
land of fjords and valleys. Only one-quarter 
of it is inhabited, the central tableland being 
unfit for life of any description. 

Over 5,000 square miles are covered with 
glaciers, of which there are over 120 alto- 
gether. Mount Heckla is the best known 
voleano, but the whole island is voleanic in 
its nature, and at present over 100 volcanoes 
burst into activity from time to time. 

The principal industries are cattle breeding, 
sheep-breeding and fishing. Some garden 
vegetables and small fruits are produced, 
but all bread stuffs must be imported. 

For a long time previous to the. discovery 
of Iceland by the Scandinavians in 850, it 
had been inhabited by a number of Irish 
Culdus. After its discovery,’ a stream of 
immigration set in, and over 4,000 farms 
were established by settlers from Norway 
and the western Isles. 

In 1000, Christianity was introduced 
from Norway. Little by little, the island 
submitted to Norway until, in 1271, its old 
laws were replaced by the new Norse Code. 
Later, Iceland was related to Denmark by 
Norway. 

At the time of the Reformation, Iceland 
followed the example of Norway and Denmark 
by adopting the teachings of Luther. Den- 
mark conceded Home Rule. Iceland is 
farily prosperous. In 1911 the population 
was 85,188. 

It is said that the first Icelanders to leave 
their native shores went to the United States 
to join the Mormons, persuaded by mission- 
aries despatched to Iceland for that purpose 

From 1872 onwards, almost 20,000 have 
come to America. Many are in the North- 
ern States, but the majority are in Canada 
and west of the Great Lakes, principally in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

They have a tendency to gather in com- 
munities and preserve their language and 
some of their traditions. Being very con- 
servative regarding these things, the older 
men and women have not been Canadianized 
to any great extent. 

It is somewhat different with the younger 
generation. They seek education. Quite a 
large percentage of the graduates of the Col- 
leges in Manitoba are Icelanders. Others 
are farming successfully. 

Some of their customs are preserved. 
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Some older women still make the garments 
which are used in Iceland, and retain their 
sheepskin slippers, but in dress they are 
generally like unto the average Canadian. 

The Icelanders are good churchgoers. 
Although they have not many pastors, they 
have built a church in almost every church 
settlement, and contribute most liberally 
towards the upkeep. They are a moral 
people on the whole, with a due. regard for 
fast days and festivals. 


Denmark. 


This is the smallest of the Scandinavian 

‘countries, in size, but not in importance, 
owing to its position. 
_ It is mainly agricultural, eighty per cent. 
of its area being productive. Small farms 
are the rule and nearly one-third of the total 
population of 2,800,000 is engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

It is progressive in regard to the organiza- 
tion of industry. Nearly half the railroads 
and almost all the telegraph lines are State- 
owned. The majority of the people are of 
pure Danish blood. Every youth above 
twenty is liable for military service for six- 
teen years,. 

Christianity was introduced into Den- 
mark by Willibrord, about 700 A.D., but the 
country was not Christianized until English 
priests and monks came over in the reign of 
Canute (1019-1035) and organized the Danish 
Church. 

To Denmark, the Reformation brought 
new beginnings. At present, the Church is 
Lutheran. Most of the other important de- 
nominations are represented, but their num- 
ber is small. 

We find Danes scattered over the whole of 
the Provinces, occupying all kinds of posi- 
tions, and, in the majority of cases, striving 
for a competence wherewith to return to 
their own land. The Dane is quick to adapt 
himself to new conditions, as only in this way 
ean he achieve the desired end. 


Norway. 


The Norwegians are hospitable and hearty. 
The poverty of their soil has driven many to 
the seas to make a living. 

Norway is not large, 124,495 square miles. 
About 70 per cent. is barren, 21 per cent. 
forest land, and the small agricultural area 
which remains employs forty per cent. of 
the entire population of 2,225,000. 

The fisheries are of great importance, 
but the timber industry, with the allied 
manufactures, is the most important.. In 
proportion to their population the Nor- 
wegians are the first nation in the world so 
far as regards the mercantile marine industry. 
Actually, only Great Britain, Germany and 
the United States possess greater tonnage. 

The railways are poor. The Great Lakes 
are used for inland navigation. The tele- 
graph and telephone lines are most extensive, 
bringing every little hamlet in touch with 
the centres. 
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The Norwegian is a nationalist. His coun- 
try 1s very precious tohim. The State Church 
is Lutheran. About 3 per cent. of the popu- 
lation are dissenters. Jesuits are not allowed 
to live in or preach in the country. 

Not many Norwegians came direct to 
Canada. Most in the western provinces 
have been Americanized before coming to 


us. 

Their Church, the Lutheran, has taken 
care of their spiritual interests so far as possi- 
ble. There is a Mission Superintendent with 
headquarters in Winnipeg, and the majority 
of the ministers have come from the Old 
Land. They attend Church fairly well, but 
the voluntary system of support does not 
meet with their approval. In one district 
where they have no Lutheran Church, they 
asked the Board of Managers of another 
church to levy upon them for the amount 
required. 


Sweden. 


While Norway is rugged, Sweden is a 
great plain. Half of the country is yet 
covered with great forests. Out of the 
population of 5,136,441, only 22 per cent. 
live in the towns and cities—much nearer a 
true proportion than in the majority of other 
countries. 

During the period which elapsed between 
1850 and_ 1990, over 1,000,000 Swedes emi- 
grated. Within recent years, the tendency 
to leave their native land has not been so 
much manifested. Our country has many 
Swedes, East and West, and wherever they 
are, they make good citizens. 

The Swede, man or woman, is ready to 
work at anything. They have come to the 
Dominion to stay, and from all quarters the 
reports speak of their success. 

Their spiritual needs are attended to by 
the Lutheran Church, but as is the ease with 
Danes and Norwegians, the number of 
ministers and Churches is inadequate. Per- 
haps some scheme may be evolved some day 
whereby the larger denominations may take . 
hold of the work among them by seeking to 
co-operate with the Lutheran Church. 


Notr.—By writing to Rev. J. H. Edmison, 
Confederation Life Building, Toronto, a 
booklet can be had giving fuller information 
on this topic. 


WHERE ARE THE HEATHEN? 


‘‘A home missionary pastor in Oregon 
recently held a meeting in a place as benighted 
as heathendom. He found three mothers 
who had not heard a sermon since they were 
children. He found young people who had 
never been inside a church building or to 
a Sunday School. An eighteen-year-old girl, 
on being shown a picture of Christ, said: 
‘‘Who’s He? I thought that was only a cuss 
word.’ ” 

Are there any such places in Canada? 
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SUMMER SINS. 
Y P. S. Topic, 29 August. 
By Rev. A. GrauaMm, B.A., Lonpon. 
(Keel. 2 : 1-18. Catechism, Q. 90). 


As the business year draws to a close the 
merchant prepares for stock-taking, to see 
how his business stands. If he finds there 
has been loss he looks for the leakage that it 
may be stopped. 

The summer of another year is ending and 
it is time to see how it has been spent; “ whe- 
ther there have been ‘‘summer sins.” We 
should make our reckoning along the follow- 
ing lines: 

Am I physically better? 

Am I morally purer? 

Am I spiritually stronger? 

To put these questions aside is almost proof 
positive that an adverse finding is feared. 
If, however, reckoning is made and there 
is shrinkage in physical, moral or Spiritual 
tone, ,we have been suffering from ‘‘summer 
sins.”’ Let us not fear the probe. 

Sar summer, like other seasons, comes 
freighted with blessings. The icy fetters of 
winter are relaxed, nature is full of rejoicing 
on every hand, and the heart of man, in tune 
with the Infinite, joins in this song. 

Perhaps here is the note that suggests the 
source of ‘‘Summer’”’ as well as other sins. 
‘‘In tune with the Infinite.’’ The sins steal 
in, and there is a jar in the music, false notes 
are struck, and we are out of tune. 


When work is laid aside, the holiday is 
often entered upon as though it had no vital 
connection with the higher things of life. 
There is a loosening of the rein and con- 
sequent slumping of the powers that form 
and hold character. 

Recreation is a necessity in life, but too 
often around it summer sins gather, rest, 
brood, and hatch. 

One of the great principles uttered from 
Sinai decreees six days’ toil and one day of 
rest. God provides for rest, but the use 
made of the period of rest determines its 
recreative power. Rest is recreative only 
as it stands in proper relation to earnest 
work. 

If a holiday is devoted to mere pleasure- 
seeking, the thing sought is lost in the search 
for it. True pleasure is the complement of 
toil, effort and sacrifice. 

If mere pleasure is the end of a summer 
holiday, then the search for it becomes toil, 
and the bodily powers become jaded, the 
moral muscles relax, the spiritual tone is 
lowered. 

A holiday is filled with sin when the tempta- 
tions that have been successfully resisted 
while at work, are unopposed in the relaxa- 
tion of resting days. A holiday is filled with 
sin if all the powers are not toned up to enter 
upon life’s tasks with added zest when the 
work time comes. A sure proof that sin 
has marred our holiday is that work is dis- 
tasteful when the holiday has passed. 
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Many people neglect God’s House during 
holidays. »‘‘I’m on a holiday”? seems suffi- 
cient excuse to neglect all such duties and 
privileges. 


The real test of a holiday is the effect of 
it upon the work of life. 


“Rest is not quitting the busy career: 

Rest is the fitting of self to one’s sphere, 

*Tis the brook’s motion, clear without strife, 

Fleeing to ocean after its life; 

"Tis loving and serving the highest and best; 

"Tis onward, unswerving; and that is true 
rest.” 


Signs of a holiday that has failed, or that 
has been full of summer sins may be summed 
up as follows: jaded physical powers, no readi- 
ness to resume work, laxness of moral desires, 
and no spiritual hunger for the things of God. 

On the other hand a well-spent holiday 
spells physical vigor and alertness, work a 
pleasure, a sense of true values in moral 
things, new. sweetness and attractiveness in 
spiritual privileges. 

To avoid one and find the other, fill the 
companionship of nature with high and 
loving thoughts; seek physical strength 
through healthy exercise, wholesome food, 
and quiet sleep; seek and find God in all 
about you and live as in His presence; seek 
to adjust life to high ideals. Guidance for 
all these will be found in the Word of God 
with its treasure store of wisdom. Make it 
a companion for part of each day. 


THROW YOURSELF INTO YOUR 
TASK, 
Y. P. S. Topic for Sept. 5th, 1915. 
By Rev. Joun W. Lirrte, B.D., E. Kinponan 
(Romans 12:11. Catechism Q. 91). 


Paul, who urgently exhorts us to be in 
diligence ‘‘not slothful, fervent in spirit,”’ 
was himself a man of intense moral earnest- 
ness, who put heart and conscience and 
energy into hiswork. ‘‘Whatsoever ye do, do 
it heartily,’ might have been his own motto. 

He achieved great things for the church 
and mankind, but he paid the cost in strenuous 
service and sacrifice. 

There is no other road to real power and 
influence. _ 

The world’s great men have all been men 
of enthusiasm. 

When Livingstone received the ‘call to 
Africa the missionary fire in his soul consumed 
every other ambition. ‘I will open a path 
through the country or perish,” he declared. 

When Scott became interested in the dis- 
covery of the South Pole no thought of 
danger, hardship or possible death, -could 
hold him back from the accomplishment of 
his purpose. 

John Knox, William Carey, Florence 
Nightingale, John Geddie, George L. Mackay, 
General Booth, and all the heroes and he- 
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roines who in polities, philanthropy, mission- 
ary activity, exploration, conquest, and social 
service have been mighty forces in. the world’s 
progress, have all been people of deep feeling, 
glowing ardor and devoted consecration. 

Without enthusiasm there can be no great 
achievement. It was said of King Hezekiah 
that ‘‘in every work that he began he did it 
with all his heart and prospered.’ The se- 
eret of success is downright earnestness. 

One time when Lord Monteagle expressed 
regret to Queen Victoria that he was obliged 
to trouble her on business, she said, ‘‘ Never 
mention to me the word ‘trouble.’ Only 
tell me how the thing is to be done, to be 
done rightly, and I will do it if I can. 


It is the spirit in which we serve that really 
matters. Many who have warm, generous 
impulses, yet fail in duty because of self- 
depreciation. They look rather enviously 
upon the man of fine talents, the exceptional 
aman, because he can do so much. i 

But they feel that they are just ordinary 
men, men of two talents, and incapable of 
great service. _ 

But the man of two talents in the parable 
received equal commendation with the man 
of five talents for he showed equal fidelity. 
Each was faithful to the extent of his ability. 
That is all that God requires of us. 

And if we do the task that is set us as best 
we can, who shall say whether it is great or 
small? If we put our own best self into 
our service, that service is bound to count. 

When David went out to meet Goliath he 
flung aside the armor of Saul. How slender 
his equipment seemed in comparison with 
his antagonist’s. His shepherd’s garb and 
his sling gave little promise of victory. 
But they were peculiarly his own and he was 
loyal to what he had. | 

Doreas was an invalid and the usual 
avenues of activity were closed to her. What 
could she do worth while? She had one 
talent, her needle. Her heart was full of 
-love for the poor and she consecrated her 
one talent to their service. It seemed little, 
but day after day she sewed, and the products 
of her industry, wrought in weakness and 
suffering, brought warmth and comfort into 
many homes. Bhar: 

The risen Lord did not disdain to gather 
the chips into a heap, blow the flame into a 
useful fire, and lay thereon a fish, that the 
toilers out on the lake returning to shore 
in the early dawn might break their fast 
as they conversed with their Master. 


The spirit in which we do our task deter= 
mines the good we get out of our work. 
‘‘He who scamps his work will soon become 
a scamp.”’ 

If we do not carry the ideal of perfection 
into all our service, however small, the ideal 
itself will soon fade and cease to allure. If 
we do our work ‘‘any old way” we will soon 
live our life in the same haphazard manner. 
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It is demoralizing to be slovenly in any labor 
we undertake. 

But toil into which we have put real 
thought and sweat in its reaction enriches 
our own lives and brings a sense of content. 
The man who faces up to a difficult situation, 
and “‘carries a hard business well through,”’ 
finds a joy in the battle that the indolent or 
the indifferent worker can never know. 

We will put our best into our task if we 
remember that it is God’s task for us. ‘‘As 
the Father hath sent Me, even so send I 
you,” said Christ. We are here on a mission. 
We are not our own, we are Christ’s. Our 
work is His work. The way we do our work 
has meaning for Him as well as for us. 


Behind any service we render in this 
world is the Divine call. We are not re- 
sponsible for its success, we are for its doing. 

Because our task is God-given, we cannot 
refuse it, we cannot regard it as trivial or 
mean or undignified, we cannot accept it 
in a frivolous spirit or do it in a careless man- 
ner. The sense of responsibility to God 
holds a man steadfast to duty and faithful 
to service. 

And if the flame of our devotion is to be 
kept burning bright on the altar of our heart, 
we must keep close to Christ and to the men 
and women for whom He lived and wrought 
and suffered. 

It is only as we on the one hand enter 
into a clear insight as to the meaning of His 
marvellous sacrifice for ourselves and for the 
world, and on the other hand feel deeply 
the pathos and tragedy of human sin and 
the need of man for redeeming grace, that 
we can realize how important our lives are 
as the channels through which the saving 
grace of Ged in Jesus Christ may flow in 
healing and sanctifying power into the bruised 
hearts of mankind. 

When this vision onee burns itself into our 
soul, nothing can tempt us to be unfaithful. 
They cast John Bunyan in prison and kept 
him there for twelve years. They offered 
to release him if he would promise not to 
preach. “If you let me out to-day,” he said, 
‘‘T will preach to-morrow.” They did not 
let him out. Then in captivity he would 
still serve his Master so he wrote the im- 
mortal Pilgrim’s Progress. He put himself 
into his work whatever the circumstances, 
and we can all do the same. 


PRIDE IN HIS WORK. 


“Larry, didn’t you tell me once you had a 
brother who is a bishop?”’’ 

“~¥ 1ssor. + 

“And you are a hod-carrier? Well, the 
things of this life are not equally divided, 
are they, Larry?” 

“No. sor,’’ rejoined the Irishman, shoulder- 
ing his hod and starting up the ladder. 
““Indade, they is not, sor. Poor felly! He 
couldn’t do this to save his loife, sor!”— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 
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FRIENDSHIPS WORTH KEEPING. 
Y. P. S. Topic, Sept. 12. 


Rev. Proressor J. M. Mruuar, D.D., 


ROBERTSON COLLEGE. 
(Prov. 27:5, 6, 9, 10, 14, 17, 19. Catechism, 
Q. 92). 
The Basis of Friendship. 


Dr. Charles Sarolea wrote a prophetic 
book before the outbreak of the war, entitled 
‘““The Anglo-German Problem.” 

In that book, he drew attention to the 
loneliness and tragic isolation of Germany 
among the nations of the earth, and quoted 
the sad lament of Harden: ‘‘We have no 
friend in the wide world.” 

Dr. Sarolea found the cause of this dis- 
trust and suspicion in the selfish and brutal 
reliance on force that characterizes Germany, 
and in the egotism and despotism of her 
government. 

Because that misguided country has planned 
for her own aggrandizement and supremacy 
only, and has regarded other nations with 
greedy and envious eyes, she is feared, dis- 
trusted, without friends. 

May we not see from this fact what the 
true basis of friendship is? 

If a nation is to possess the confidence and 
esteem of other nations, it must consider 
their interests, it must acknowledge their 
high value, it must show itself friendly. 

The individual man will also be lonely and 
forsaken if he is a selfish egotist, thinking 
only of his own advancement. Witness the 
miser in Dickens’ Christmas Carol story. 

The basis of friendship lies deep in the 
noble and unselfish desire to be of genuine 
service to others. Friendships formed on 
any other basis are fragile as gossamer threads 
and snap under the slightest pressure. 

Read the story of the friendship of David 
and Jonathan. It was founded in love and 
character and was beautifully unselfish, so 
it stood the severest test. 


The Frice of Friendship. 


The Book of Proverbs declares: ‘‘ Faithful 
are the wounds of a friend.’’ The loyal friend 
will rejoice in the goodness, success, talents of 
his associate, but he will not pour words of 
insincere flattery into his ear. Just because 
he loves his friend, and wishes the best for 
him, he will venture to put his finger on the 
weak spots. Strange, is it not, that some 
men do not experience the sweet joy of a 
strong and elevating friendship, because they 
resent criticism, even criticism that is spoken 
in utter love? 

Jesus was a true friend to the disciples 
though he rebuked them again and again. 
He spake the truth in love. It is in this 
spirit that we must give and receive criticism. 


Ian Maclaren tells a story of the rupture of 
the friendship of two college chums, John 
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Carmichael and Frederick Harris. One day 
a leaflet was found in every class room with 
the title ‘A Mighty Young Man.” It was 
a merciless description of Harris in verse, 
clever, but bitter and insulting. 

Somehow Harris suspected that Carmichael 
was the author of the lampoon, and the latter 
was too proud even to deny it. They never 
spoke again. 

Years afterward Carmichael, about to dis- 
pense communion in his church, was troubled 
by the remembrance of this unhappy inci- 


dent. Finally he telegraphed to his old 
friend, ‘‘It was not I. I could not have 
done it. Forgive my silence, and send a 


message before Sunday for it is my first 
sacrament in Drumtochty.”’ 

A reply came back as follows:—‘‘My son 
Frederick died this morning at eight o’clock 
of malignant fever. He was conscious at 
the end, and we read your telegram to him. 
He sent this message:—‘ Long ago I knew it 
was not you, and I ought to have written. 
Forgive me as I have forgiven you. My . 
last prayer is for a blessing on you and your 
people in the sacrament to-morrow. God 
be with you till we meet at the marriage 
supper of the Lamb.”’ 

The reconciliation was beautiful and touch- 
ing, but was it not pitiful that two such 
loyal hearts should have been sundered so 
long through foolish pride? 

Friendship, like charity, suffereth long, 
and is kind. It beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. 


The Betrayal of Friendship. 


This was the sin of Judas and it is foul 
and repulsive. Tennyson has pictured for 
us the tragedy of violated faith, the blighting 
of a high friendship. Launcelot was trusted 
by King Arthur and David was trusted and 
loved by Jonathan. But Launcelot listened 
to the tempter’s voice and became disloyal 
to his noble friend. The whole Round Table 
was dissolved in ruin because of Launcelot’s . 
failure to keep his friendship unstained and 
unsullied. To maintain our friendship, we 
must guard the approaches of our hearts, 
and spurn the first temptations to disloyalty. 


The Gain of Friendship. 


It is in the days of our youth that we form, 
at least very frequently, friendships that 
inspire us all through life. Happy is the 
young man or woman who acquires as a 
close friend one whose life and speech are 
pure, whose heart goes out to the needs of - 
others, whose whole influence is on the side 
of what is generous, unselfish and loyal. 

Just as evil company blights human life, 
so a sincere, loyal friendship sustains and 
inspires us. 


‘‘More than 5,000 persons last year lost 
their lives through walking on railroad tracks. 
A field for ‘Safety First.’ ”’ 


Aucust, 1915 


CHRIST IN FICTION. 
Y. P. S. Literary Topic for August. 
By Rev. E. H. Ramsay, AmueErst, N.S. 


“The Prince of the House of David’’—J. H. 
Ingraham. 
‘‘ Jesus is Here.’’—C. M. Sheldon. 


‘*Christ in fiction’’ seems at first thought a 
strange expression. That adorable life is 
not the dream of any creator of characters. 
Dickens’ David Copperfield and Scott’s 
Wilfrid of Ivanhoe may be figments of the 
imagination, but the Christ is a fact of his- 
tory and of experience. 

And again why should one seek to introduce 
Christ to a place amongst the characters of 
literature? Is He not immortally enshrined 
there already in the incomparable Gospel 
story of the Evangelists? 

In reply it may be said that although He 
is pictured there with such clearness, beauty 
and truth, it has always been the desire of 
some pious minds, in order to stimulate 
imagination, to have a picture of Him in 
another medium. The two media that lend 
themselves most suitably are painting and 
fiction. 

Christ in Art is a study by itself. One 
needs but to recall Holman Hunt’s celebrated 
picture ‘‘The Light of the World”’ in order 
to recognize its power and possibilities. 


But our study now is ‘‘Christ in fiction.” 
Although the range is much greater, its very 
possibilities produce difficulties, and on the 
whole the result cannot be said to be satis- 
factory. 

One might say that this method of repre- 
senting Christ began with the Apocryphal 
Gospels, and fantastic enough some of these 
are. It is sufficient to recall how one repre- 
sents ‘‘Jesus’ mother, the Holy Ghost”’ carry- 
ing our Lord by a hair of His head up through 
the air to the top of Mount Tabor. 

But Christ in formal fiction, where the 
writer does not claim to state the literal 
truth, is a comparatively recent thing. It 
is impossible to pass in review or even to 
mention here all the books that have been 
written with Christ as one of the characters, 
from Ben Hur to the Son of Timaeus. 

They may be divided into three classes:— 

(1) Those representing Jesus as he lived 
* and walked in Galilee and Jerusalem, such 
as “Titus, a Comrade of the Cross’’; 

(2) Those imagining Christ returned to 
Earth in this generation, such as ‘‘If Christ 
eame to Chicago’’; 

(3) Perhaps a third class, representing the 
result of individuals or communities follow- 
ing implicitly the Spirit of Christ in the heart 
or in the midst, such as ‘‘Inside the Cup.”’ 


The books under consideration, ‘‘The 
Prince of the House of David’ and ‘‘Jesus is 
Here”’ belong to the first and second classes 
respectively. 
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“The Frince of the House of David.” 


This is the third of a succession of three 
books written quite a number of years ago 
by J. H. Ingraham, the other two being ‘‘The 
Pillar of Fire’? and ‘‘The Throne of David.’’ 
All these have taken their place among the 
most long-lived religious books of the past 
generation. 

The one under discussion is cast in the 
form of letters written home to her father, 
Manasseh Benjamin, by Adina, a young 
Jewess, when she went from her native city, 
Alexandria, to Jerusalem, in order to complete 
her education. Her arrival in the Holy 
City was just when John the Baptist began 
his ministry at the Jordan. 

The whole burden of the book is the story 
of one who is represented as an intimate and 
interested witness of what transpired during 
those wonderful days, until the Lord departed 
from the earth. She lived at the home of 
her uncle, the Levite Amos, among the in- 
timates of whose family, it is represented, 
were Lazarus and his two sisters, Nicodemus, 
Joseph of Arimathea and John, the beloved 
disciple, who loved and afterwards married 
Mary, the daughter in the household. 

It is not a great book. The style is stilted, 
although simple and clear. The form only 
of the letter is maintained. The author 
shows only too plainly that he has in mind 
not the supposed recipient of the letters but 
the real reader. Thus it lacks art. Occa- 
sionally a historical situation is misplaced. 
The spiritual, as might be expected, is some- 
what out of focus. Jesus is more of a won- 
der-worker than the Gospels mirror Him to be. 


But in spite of these defects, the book is 
valuable and young people will do well to 
read and discuss it. The object of the 
author is to emphasize the humanity of 
Jesus, and he has succeeded. To read it 
will stimulate the imagination and make 
the historical figure of Christ more vividly 
a reality. 

What naturally interests young people is 
life, and any means is to be weleomed where- 
by the fact is impressed that Jesus lived in 
the midst of life in circumstances similar to 
our own, that He really walked as a human 
amongst humans, blessed common homes 
with His real presence, was more interested 
than the nearest friend in young people’s 
heart history, gave His benediction to pure 
love and suitable marriage, sympathized with 
and counselled ambitious youth, sincerely 
sought the companionship of others and 
especially that of young people as though it 
were necessary for His own heart ease. 

All this is deeply impressed on the young 
reader’s mind and is bound to be very help- 
ful when it is remembered that Christ is 
not only historical but eternal. What He 
did onee He always does. What He said 
once He always says. 

If He companioned with young people 
once He does still. If He blessed pure mar- 
riage once He does still. If He called young 
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men at their work once He ealls them still. 
If He yearned over Jerusalem and Capern- 
acum, He yearns over our cities. If He loved 
the hills and lakes of Galilee and wandered 
over them lovingly, He loves and haunts the 
hills and lakes of Canada and we may find 
Him there. 


“Jesus is Here.” 


The Prinee of the House of David seeks to 
picture Jesus as He once lived upon the 
earth. ‘‘Jesus is Here,” by Charles M. 
Sheldon attempts to describe how He would 
speak and act if He were to return bodily in 
this generation, and with what result. The 
work is a sequel to the author’s once widely 
read ‘‘In His Steps,’ a book that was highly 
praised and keenly criticized on two con- 
tinents. 

‘‘Jesus is Here” was first published serially 
in a magazine in 1913. The purpose of the 
writer, as stated by himself in the preface, is 
to ask the “fair and reverent question,”’ 
‘‘What would be the attitude of Jesus if He 
faced the complex conditions of modern 
society? and to try to bring back to our 
minds the great fact that Jesus was a very 
real every day person.’ 

If one were to read the book in a critical 
spirit and underline in black every passage 
that he disagreed with or hesitated to confirm, 
there would not be many pages untouched; 
but if he were to go through it ina devotional 
appreciative spirit and underline in red every 
passage he found stimulate him to a better 
life and quicken his admiration of the beautiful 
strong spirit of the Master, the red would 
outmeasure the black. 


Better would it have been if the author 
had left out the crude supernatural, such as 
the weird lights in the sky announcing His 
coming, or the inconsistent supposition that 
though Jesus could be seen he could not be 
photographed. Nor can we feel quite com- 
fortable in reading such an expression as 
‘‘Jesus is going down town. He asked me to 
tell you He would be back for dinner.’ 
Throughout, one craves for more reverence 
than the book betrays. Nor can the reader 
forget that since the Lord’s promise to be 
with His people always He will not leave 
Richmond to go to New York, nor New York 
to go to Washington, as the author represents 
Him doing. 

One cannot remain unmoved as Jesus is 
pictured addressing the University students, 
and fearlessly rebuking the President for 
giving his students an example of even 
moderate drinking; as He is represented 
standing at the base of Washington’s statue 
with a ragged little girl in His arms and 
censuring in scathing terms the great throng 
of New York’s financiers for their robbery 
and cruelty towards the poor in what seems 
to them good and legitimate business, or 
as He is seen at a fashionable dinner party, 
where He is the guest of honor, shaming his 
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host out of countenance for his unjust treat- 
ment of a waiter. 

But why mention all the striking episodes? 
Let the book be read with a mind charitable 
to its shortcomings and sympathetic with its 
purpose, and there will be impetus received 
in the effort to live out one’s days in meek- 
ness and service, under the inspiring convic- 
tion that ‘‘ Jesus is here.” 


SYMPATHY AND HELP. 


A young lady who was getting ready to go 
on her vacation to the seaside went into a 
department store to buy some things to take 
with her. She noticed the tired look and 
flushed cheeks of the young lady who was 
serving her, and remarked that she ought to 
leave the store and take a trip to the ocean. 

The young woman said she would dearly 
like to do so, but could not leave her position. 
For she said she would lose her job if she was 
pone two days; and she could not afford to 

oO sO. 

The other took her purchases and went 
away, but with a troubled conscience. At 
home she related the circumstance to her 
parents. Again she went to the store and 
went to the proprietor, and made arrange- 
ments for the young woman to go for a time; 
and provided another to take her place. 

She went to the young woman and told her 
that her place would be kept for her, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing her start for the 
seashore. The next day she took her place 
behind the counter, no seashore for her. 

The young lady went, improved, had a 
joyful time. She came back with the bloom 
of health upon her eheeks and joy in her 
heart. 

When she found her friend in her place she 
wept tears of gratitude and said, ‘‘It was the 
kindness of the Savior, who went about doing 
good. Jesus came not to be ministered unto, ~ 
but to minister,’ and thus did the young 
woman who stopped long enough to think that 
others had a right to live, as well as she.—IJn 
Methodist Recorder. 


CASTE PRIDE, 


A young engineer, in charge of the building 
of a bridge near Calcutta, India, passing along 
a road, caught sight of an Indian, apparently 
in mortal illness, lying by the wayside, un- 
protected against the glaring sun. 

The engineer appealed to the natives to 
assist him in removing the unfortunate one 
to a hospital, but was refused any aid. ‘‘Bet- 
ter let him perish uneared for,’”’ they argued, 
“than run the risk of breaking caste,’ 

The Englishman finally carried the sick 
man, unaided, to the nearest hospital. 

This instance—one out of many—well il- 
lustrates the blight of India’s caste system. 


All knowledge is lost which ends in the 
knowing, for every truth we know is a candle 
given us to work by. Gain all the knowledge 
you can, and then use it for the highest pur- 
pose.—John Ruskin. 


lessons or not,’ said his mother. 


Life and Work 


THOSE “CASUALTY LISTS.” 


Casualty lists are made real when one finds 
there the names of those one has known, who 
went away alert, strong, free. 

There comes to me now the bright face of 
one who was killed in action at Langemarck. 
I remember his golden curls when he was a 
little boy and sat near me in church. His 
hair formed a halo for his mischievous, sweet, 
cherub face. 

His curls turned to brown, but there re- 
mained as a schoolboy and again at the uni- 
versity that same half-roguish, half-earnest 
as He never lost to me that baby 
ook. 

Though so young when he went away, life 
had presented to him many serious problems 
and discouragements; but they had only 
sobered sometimes the laugh in his eyes and 
tightened the lips that would have smiled. 

The last time I saw him he was striding up 
Yonge Street, a gay lilt to his step, and a 
sports cap stuck schoolboy fashion on the 
back of his head. He was clever and brave, 
one of the first in Canada to offer himself for 
his country. With most attractive prospects 
at home, he cid not hesitate to choose a 
duty which demanded his life. 

Think of the mother of that boy putting 
away his clothes, touching reverently and 
with tears all that is left to her of him! And 
then, when she can weep no more, when she 
has given her soldier, she begins knitting 
again for other mothers’ sons. It is all now 
that she can do. Socks fer soldiers! 

Consumption, intemperance, may take 
- away our sons, wasting their precious lives, 
but the sorrow for them is not touched by 
the pride that is felt when they die gloriously 
for a great principle. These brave young 
lives are buying our freedom. We should 
remember that, remember it especially when 
demands are made upon our generosity.—In 

“The Christian Guardian.” 


HOW THREE BOYS WERE WON. 


A teacher in a secular magazine says:— 

“At the beginning of a term, a boy was 
turned over to me who had not won a friend 
among former instructors. He had the repu- 
tation of being utterly lazy, careless, and in- 
corrigible. x 

‘“ “He does not care whether he knows his 
‘He won't 
study and it does not worry him, no matter 
how bad his reports are.’ 

“T took a look at the boy whom even his 
mother had gone back on. He wore the ex- 
pression that grows on any human being 
who has won a bad name. 

As I watched him, there was something in 
his face I liked. ‘I’m not going to give him 


- understand him anyway. 


were justified. He was in danger. 


‘I mean to 
T’ll show him a 
teacher lives for something more than merely 
to drum lessons into her pupils and discipline 
them.’ 

‘‘One evening I ealled at the boy’s home. 
The mother apologized because he had not 
touched his studies. 

‘“He is simply beyond me,’ she explained 
fretfully, “he is crazy over photography, it 
ae between him and everything else in 
ife. 

a “Never mind,’ I said, ‘let the lessons go 
for to-night; I want to see some of his pic- 
tures.’ 

“The boy’s face clouded, he obeyed my 
request unwillingly; his one fad had been so 
remorselessly treated at home, he expected 
no interest or sympathy from anyone. I 
was amazed at the photographs he brought. 
I could see he was living in a little world of 
his own. He knew nature and the wild 
things of the woods and fields with an in- 
timacy which he had not learned from books. 

He led me to his dark room, suddenly 
eager to show an experiment he was making 
with a new developer. We watched a plate 
grow into a wonderful negative. 

““Next morning he astonished the elass 
as well as myself; he had a perfect lesson. 
His mother told me later that he had set his 
alarm clock for five o’clock that he might 
study. Presently he proved his intellect 
was equal to that of any child in school. 
He had discovered suddenly that a teacher 
could be a friend. His mother also found a 
trail to her boy’s intellect, and heart. As 
skillfully as I could I blended harder lessons 
with studies I knew that he would enjoy. 

“That happened years ago,” added the 
gray-haired woman, ‘‘now that ‘hopeless 
boy’ is one of our leading scientists, and holds 
an honored place in a college where he is 
swaying hundreds of young lives toward 
useful careers.” 


up as hopeless,’ I said to myself. 


A pastor had a similar experience with a 
boy of whom many people had dospaired 
He es sors 

‘*Once ad a letter from an anxious 
mother who told me that her bey had Pei 
left the farm for the city. He had promised 
to be faithful to her teaching. She asked me 
to look after him, and save him from the 
habits which threatened her peace and _ his 
happiress. 

‘“‘I knew the lad. His mother’s apxieties 
solved to win him, but he was wary, sod sat 
not to be caught by any invitations to ser- 
vices or club meetings. One day, hearing 
my own son talking of a ball game to be 
played that afternoon, and mentioning the 
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name of the country lad as the catcher for 
one team, I saw my chance. I charged my 
boy to make friends with that catcher, to 
walk by the manse with him immediately 
after the game, and to invite him in to supper 
when I should give him the signal. 

‘‘T was at work in the garden when the two 
approached, arm in arm, with the dirt of 
the diamond still on their clothes. As they 
paused at the gate, I asked about the sport. 
In a moment we were in the thick of an earnest 
discussion of the American game. I told of 
some of our college players and the tight 
places they helped us out of. 

When the catcher’s eyes were fairly snap- 
png with excitement, I gave my son the 
signal, and he urged his companion to stop 
for supper. I seconded the invitation. There 
was a little hesitation; it probably occurred 
to him that I was a minister. At length, 
however, the three of us entered the house 
together. We became well acquainted be- 
fore the evening was over. 

‘‘A few days later I sent my son around to 
the catcher’s house to invite him, in his-own 
name, to a meeting of the Boys’ Club. This 
invitation also was accepted. 

‘‘Then I had to have help. I told one of 
my elders I wanted him to have a social 
gathering of our young people in his home, 
and to invite thislad. He did not know what 
to make of the request. He loyally agreed, 
however, and the step was taken. 

“This was only a beginning. But my 
quarry had become interested in the Boys’ 
Club, and in our young people. 

‘““Years have passed. Some months ago 
the boy was welcomed to membership in 
the Church. He is now president of the 
Christian Endeavor Society. Next week he 
is to be married to the daughter of the elder 
who, rather unwillingly, entertained him at 
his home.”’ 


Not long before his death, Dr: R. J. Miller, 
while talking to parents and teachers in the 
church of which he was pastor, reminded 
them of a story they had heard from a visit- 
ing Sunday-school worker about a boy in a 
Sunday school who was the dread of both 
teachers and pupils. 

‘‘He would disturb the class in which he 
was placed by his rough pranks, so that 
teacher after teacher resigned; no one could 
do anything. The boy was removed to class 
after class, but it was the same in all. 

One evening a man lectured in the chapel, 
who had just returned from Palestine. He 
showed many curios he had brought back 
with him. Among other things was a crown 
of thorns something like that Jesus had 
worn. After the lecture he laid the curios 
down on a table and invited the people to 
look at them. 

This boy came with others and seemed to 
eare only for one thing, the crown of thorns. 
He took it in his hands and would put his 
finger on the sharp thorns, then say, ‘It 
must have hurt him awfully... He was 
strangely impressed. But he was thoroughly 
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changed. He gave his heart to Christ anp 
was never a disturber of the class or of any 
service again.” : 

There is a right way of approach to the 
heart of every boy. In many eases the en- 
trance to that way may be hidden so eare- 
fully that approach seems hopeless. But it 
is the business of parents and pastor and 
teacher to hunt for it prayerfully and per- 
sistently, to enter it hopefully and earnestly, 
and to follow it, undiscouraged, until the 
citadel of the boy’s heart is surrendered to 
his Master’s keeping.—In the Westminster 
Teacher. 


SPOILING A BOY. 
Told in Six Chapters, 2 Samuel, 13-19. 


The chapters make the best moving-pic- 
ture film of a doting father, a petted, vain, 
spoiled son, and the tragedy that always goes 
with such conditions ever thrown on the 
sereen. 

‘“He’s just crazy about that kid of his,’ 
I overheard some one say the other day of 
a young father. 

Have you ever watched that kind of father 
without having feelings of pity and concern? 
I mean the father who treats his child as 
if it were a ‘‘cute,”’ new, living plaything, 
given him to amuse his passing hours, and 
make fun for the household and neighbors. 

I knew such a father who spent much of 
his leisure time teaching his little fellow to 
“put up his dukes” like a young Sullivan, 
and to say ‘‘Rats’’ and ‘‘Betcher life,’ to 
his mother. 

Over and over again, we may presume, 
David said in the hearing of Absalom: 
‘‘What a pretty child he is! See what 
beautiful, long hair he has! He’s a perfect 
boy; there is not a blemish on his body any- 
where.”’ That’s the sure way to make a 
blemish in the soul. 

And the courtiers about the palace took it 
up, naturally; they made favor with the 
father by flattering the child. It’s just as 
sure aS an axiom in mathematics that he 
became a vain, conceited, bumptious piece 
of precocity. 

A lesson here for Candians who push their 


children into the lime-light, overdress them, © 


push them into the centre of the stage of 
publicity, who cannot even have a birthday 
party for a six-year-old child, which is all 
right and proper enough in itself, without 
tipping off the society reporter to drop in 
and describe the children’s costumes and the 
presents. 

Of all the social folly, this is the most 
hideous and egregious. It breeds young 
snobs and ecads and ‘“‘silly-willies,’’ and is a 
hotbed for flirts and worse. 

If a child is beautiful, it should be allowed 
to be as unconscious of it as a flower is. A 
violet that advertised its daintiness and per- 
fumed breath with an electric sign or a phono- 
graph would make us weary, and would 
stink instead of smelling sweet.—Rev. John 
F. Cowan, D.D., in C. E. World. 


_ Aucust, 1915 


THE CHEVRON: 


With a sure hand Mrs. Macdonald filled 
the teapot, set it upon the kettle, and fell to 
cutting the bread for supper. 

She is a tall, bony woman, clean as spring 
water, with a world of character in her plain 
dress and fashion-defying cap, under which 
the gray hair is dragged back until it almost 
forgets to curl—almost, but not quite. 

Meanwhile Rob arrived, ready for his tea. 
He was an upstanding Scotch-Canadian, a 
master mechanic, with a lean, sinewy figure 
and something of his mother’s trenchant 

_ decision about his manner. 

A trifle hard and self-confident? Perhaps! 
But it’s ill to judge hastily the Scottish, and 
you would have liked the way he treated his 
mother. That good lady was going about 
her duties with a set face and nervous twitch- 
ing of the lips, as though she were talking to 
herself. Plainly there was something in the 
wind. Presently the storm burst. 

‘‘Weel, an’ hoo’s oor soldier laddie the 
nicht?”’ this with sarcasm. 

Rob gave her, over his shoulder, a patient, 
humorous glance. 

‘“Weel eneuch, mither,”’ 
the broad Scotch. 

““Ay, the’r always weel, trust them—the 
lang, saft, swaggerin’ bodies.”’ 

“You ought to know them well enough, 
mither.’”’ Not for worlds would he remind 
her directly that his father was a soldier 
when she married him. 


he said, mimicking 


By this time he was seated at the table 
and she was waiting on him with a zeal that 
left her own plate quite empty. 

““An’ you no even sure that they’d take 
you,’ she said severely. 

“Yes, but I am, though. Mr. Kent, up 
at the works, that’s getting together the 
motor corps, offered me a sergeant’s rank 
to-day.” 

‘“‘The mair shame to him.” 

‘“‘But he says there’s no reason why a 
fellow like me, that’s passed his matric, 
shouldn’t have his commission before it’s 
over.”’ 

““Weel, you’ve a commission to stay at 
home an’ look after your auld mither.”’ 

‘‘Jim’s kids are just aching to have you 
come to stay with them.” 

‘“The’r weel eneuch, but it’s no’ for them 
ma’ heart’ll be achin’. They’ve ither blood. 
’Tis for flesh o’ mine an’ o’ himsel’ that I'll 
be pinin’. Save ’s, I’d know’t by feel in the 
dark.” 

Rob, who was gulping scalding tea, paused 
at this, and looked at her keenly over the 
rim of his cup. The old face was very grim, 
but there was a note in the voice that ended 
the matter for him. He set down the cup, 
pushed back his chair, and, crossing the 
kitchen, patted her clumsily on the shoulder. 

““Well, mither,’’ he said gravely, ‘‘’tis for 
you to say, and you’ve said it. Now, I 
must get all that snow off the walk.”’ 

On his way to the door he paused by the 
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old kitchen dresser and looked around. Mrs. 
Macdonald seemed absorbed in preparations 
for dish-washing. Half mechanically he 
pulled at one of the upper drawers and took 
out something which seemed _ suspiciously 
easy to find. 

It was a band of cloth, evidently cut from 
a soldier’s tunic, with the chevron of a 
sergeant across it. The gold lace was tar- 
nished and the cloth worn, but there was that 
in the way Rob looked at it that made it 
sacred. For a bare instant he fingered the 
relic, then hastily replaced it and went out. 


When the thumping and banging without 
announced that he was hard at work, Mrs. 
Macdonald turned from the sink, drying her 
hands carefully, crossed to the dresser, and 
in her turn drew out the chevron. 

If her son’s face had been a study, a thou- 
sand times more so was her own. Patriotism? 
Yes, there was patriotism; but also something 
less austere. Well she knew, none better, 
what soldiering meant; and if skill had been 
hers to tell what rose before her as she stood 
there, a wonderful story indeed would it 
have been. 

Britain—the drizzle falling in the barracks 
square, with red coats moving about in the 
murk, the squalor of the cramped ‘‘quarters.”’ 

India—the blistering heat of cantonments, 
where strong men dropped as they stood 
and little children died in the night; the hell 
of the cholera camp, the savage border out- 
posts, where the sentries were brought in 
fresh from the Pathan knives and _ buried 
hastily, lest women look upon their awful 
dead and go mad—these things had been a 
part of her life. 

And then again Britain, with the soft rain 
spatting at the window, on that dreadful day 
when she had lain with this cloth pressed to 
her cheek and life seemed at an end. 
comrade had cut it from the dead man’s 
sleeve, many thousands of miles away, and 
brought it to her. 

Then Jim and Rob had come in and tried, 
in uncouth, boyish fashion, to comfort; and 
at length life had opened up again before 
her—a poor, drab life, but still one with its 
own duties and rewards. With a quick 
gesture she pressed the cloth to her cheek, 
and stood so, in the dusk, crooning to it. as 
though it were alive. 


When Rob had finished his work and came 
in the room was almost in darkness. 

‘ Mither ”’ he called, in a startled way. 

From close beside him came a shaky little 
laugh, hands fumbled at his sleeve, as though 
pinning something there, and, elancing down, 
he saw the glimmer of gold lace on his arm. 
His mother’s face was pressed against his 
shoulder, and her voice came to him in the 
softest, broadest of Scottish: 

‘‘Ay laddie, ye mun dree yes ain weird. 
Yer king an country need ye; but aw laddie, 
laddie, dinna orget that yer aud mither 
needs ye, tos when it’s a’ o’er.’’—Leslie H. 
Floyd, in The Christian Guardian 
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HOW THE CHURCH DEBT WAS 
PAID. 


It was only eight hundred dollars. It had 
been running only fifteen years, since the 
building of the new church. 

The existence of the church debt had been 
one of the first things of which orphaned 
Amy Fuller learned after she came to make 
her home with her uncle, Jason Barlow. Her 
first effort for the Church was to get a C. E. 
Society started, then to get that Society to 
earpet and paint the church, and then to 
get them to attack that debt. 

Miriam Jones collapsed in the nearest pew. 
The other members present were little less 
thunderstruck. | 

‘‘Pay the debt!’’ gasped Miriam. ‘“‘Why, 
we just can’t. There’s only twenty of us, 
and we’ve had all kinds of trouble to get the 
paint and the carpet.” 

“Yes, and we’ve had all kinds of fun, too, 
haven’t we? When I said ‘we,’ I didn’t 
mean just the society, but the whole church, 
and anybody else who wants to help.” 

“But how are you going to raise the money? 
We’ve had chicken-pie suppers till there isn’t 
an old rooster left in town, and collected all 
the old papers and rags and rubbers—”’ 

‘“‘And we’re not going to do that sort of 
thing any more. We ean raise that money 
by straight subscription. There’s only one 
church in Hillsboro, and it ought to be worth 
eight hundred dollars to it to be free from 
debt. All we’ve got to do is to make the 
people think so.” 

‘“There are twenty of us. Most of us are 
earning money, or can earn it. Ten times 
twenty 1s two hundred. Can we raise it in a 
month?”’ 

The others gasped. Allen Jones thrust a 
big hand into his pocket, and took out forty- 
two cents, which he counted with great 
ostentation. 

‘Sure we can. Take this for a starter. 
Only nine fifty-eight left for me.” 


On the following evening a secret meeting 
was held at the Jones’ homestead. What 
happened there was never made public, but 
the immediate and widespread activity of 
the members of the society set the whole 
town by the ears. Many and varied were 
the conjectures as to what was on foot, but 
not one hit the mark. The church debt and 
the national debt were tacitly considered in 
the same class—perpetual obligations. 

There was no concerted action—no sup- 
pers, no fairs, no entertainments. But 
everybody worked, Amy Fuller stuffed 
countless sofa-pillows with sweet-smelling 
balsam twigs, and sold them to summer 
boarders. Miriam Jones worked as a wait- 
ress in the new summer hotel. Allen, who 
worked with his father, added another hour 
to an already long day. Tommy, youngest 
member of the family and of the society, 
fooded the market with blueberries. And 
till no outsider knew what it was all about. 

Four weeks from the Sunday following 
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that momentous secret meeting old Parson 
Wilbur stepped into his pulpit with a tread 
almost boyish and an unwonted light in his 
eye. Loudly, clearly, joyfully, rang his voice 
in the doxology, as it had rung when first 
he had labored in Hillsboro, twenty years 
before. 

‘‘Brethren, I have good news for you,” 
he said when the last notes of the grand old 
hymn had died away. It was not the place 
for announcements, but the tidings could 
vait no longer. 

‘‘Brethren, our Young People’s Society, by 
individual effort, has raised during the last 
month the sum of two hundred dollars, to be 
applied on our church debt.” 

He paused for a moment. Suddenly the 
organist struck the keys; the choir swung 
into the strain; and passers-by paused in 
amazement as for the second time the notes 
of “Old Hundred” sounded through the 
morning air. 

‘‘Brethren,’’ continued the old pastor, ‘‘I 
trust that our society realizes—that we all 
feel—that our thankfulness this morning is 
not so much for the result attained—the 
money raised, however much we may appre- 
clate that; but for the earnest, self-sacri- 
ficing spirit of our young people, their willing- 
ness to work and pray for the cause of their 
Master and His Church. 

But that is not all. The society wishes 
to see the whole debt paid. Its members 
intend to make a personal canvass of the 
community, in order to raise the remaining 
amount. Nobly they have begun the task; 
let us not fail them.”’ 

A murmur of amazement ran through the 
congregation. Some thee were who ap- 
peared to regret having sung so lustily. 

The eanvass started with a rush. Deacon 
Jason Barlow contributed fifty dollars. . Soon 
afterward it was noticed that one cow less 
came up the Barlow lane at night. 

Washington Perkyns, the eccentric, well- 
to-do poultryman, received the delegation 
with a florid speech and a cheque for fifty 
more. Other donations ranged down to 
pennies from the toddlers. 

Squire Dickerman was ill and unable to 
see Amy Fuller and Miriam Jones when they 
ealled. Jotham Webb had been suddenly 
ealled out of town. Other visits found both 
gentlemen absent. Some of the older people 
made pessimistic remarks; the young people 
said nothing, but bided their time. 

One hundred, two hundred, three hundred, 
four hundred dollars. And there the total 
stuck. 


One Saturday afternoon, returning from a 
fruitless. call at the home of the perpetually 
absent squire, Amy Fuller and Miriam Jones 
encountered Washington Perkyns, homeward 
bound from a selectmen’s meeting. 

‘‘Ah, good aftérnoon, young ladies! May I 
venture to inquire how the canvass is’ pro- 
eressing?’”’ 

‘““Two hundred dollars more,” replied Amy. 

‘‘Indeed! And you expect to raise it?” 
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‘‘Indeed we do.’ 

The great man smiled. “Should you 
succeed in securing one hundred and fifty 
dollars more, I shall count it a privilege to 
contribute the remaining amount.” 

“Too bad there aren’t more people like 


that,’’ sighed Amy, as the _ philanthropist 
swung away down the hill. Then, glancing 
back, she eried, ‘‘Oh see! There’s Squire 


Dickerman turning into the yard now.” 

‘“Good afternoon, Mr Dickerman. As 
you probably know we are soliciting funds 
for the payment of the church debt. Nearly 
everyone has contributed, and we still lack 
two hundred dollars. Mr. Perkyns, who has 
already given fifty dollars, has promised fifty 
more if we can raise the remainder. We hope 
that you will be kind enough to help us.” 

‘‘Ahem! Really, nothing gives me more 
pleasure than to contribute to the welfare 
of our church. As you know, however, 
times are really very hard, and I feel that I 
cannot contribute now as liberally as Il 
really could wish. You say you have called 
upon everybody else?”’ - 

‘“Almost everybody. We haven't 
Mr Webb. He has been away.’ 

‘ A-hem! Mr. Webb. Really!’’ The squire 
frowned. His trip that afternoon had been 
for the purpose of buying a piece of land on 
which he saw a chance to profit handsomely. 
His long-standing antipathy to Jotham Webb 
had not been lessened on finding that the 
latter had been ahead of him and robbed him 
of his bargain. ‘‘Mr. Webb, as is his cus- 
tom, will no doubt contribute handsomely, 
really handsomely.” 

‘“We hope that he will.”’ 

‘““Ah, yes. Really, my young friends, not- 

withstanding the present financial stringency, 
I shall be pleased to double Mr. Webb’s 
donation. I trust that will be satisfactory?”’ 

‘“Why, yes, Mr. Dickerman. We thank 
you.” 


seen 


“Do you know how much Mr. Webb usual- 
ly gives to the church?’’ asked Amy as they 
walked away. 

‘‘About two dollars a year, I should think,”’ 
replied Miriam gloomily. 

‘‘Well, let’s go and see if he’s at home.” 

Mr. Webb was at home. The girls found 
him just going out to milk; for, although well- 
to-do, he still did most of his own work in 
preference to hiring. 

‘‘Good evening, Mr. Webb. We’re solicit- 
ing for the payment of the church debt.” 

“That so?’? Jotham Webb’s broad face 
flushed uncomfortably. ‘“How much ye 

ot? 

3 ‘‘We have all but two hundred dollars, 
and Mr. Perkyns has promised us fifty if we 
can raise the remainder.”’ 

‘‘Has, eh?. He kin ’ford it. Mus’ be nice 
ter be rich. lLe’s see yer subscription list.’’ 
~»He scanned it carefully. ‘‘Hum! Don’t 
see ol’ Squire Dickerman down. Riches’ 
man in town, an’ a master hand t’ speak in 
meetin’, too.” 
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Amy hesitated. ‘‘ Well,’ she said slowly 
‘we've just called on him.” 

““In-deed! Mislaid his specs, an’ couldn’t 
see ter sign?”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, he’s going to give us somethinhg.”’ 
“Dime? Quarter?” 
‘“More than that, we hope. 

upon you.’’ 

“On me? How’s that?” 
aes S promised to exactly double your 
21 f; 97 

“The ol’—skeesicks! How much d’ he 
think I’d give?”’ 

‘‘He said that, following your usual cus- 
tom, you’d probably contribute handsomely.”’ 

Webb’s face purpled; then he broke into 
a laugh. Also, he remembered the profitable 
deal of the afternoon, in which he had divert- 
ed at least a hundred dollars from the squire’s 
pocket to his own. 

““Handsomely, eh? That’s a good word. 
Wait a minute.’’ He entered the house and 
soon returned with a slip of paper. 

‘There! Show him that!’’ 

It was a cheque for fifty dollars. 


It all depends 


The squire looked surprised indeed when 
his visitors returned. 

‘“We’ve come for your contribution, Mr. 
Dickerman.”’ 

““Really?”’? The squire looked anxious. 
“Mr. Webb has made his, then?”’ 

‘Here it. is.” 

The squire took the cheque. His eyes 
seemed to start from his head. But he 
could not doubt its genuineness. 

It was a bitter blow. It struck the old 
money-lender in the most vital spot—his 
pocket-book. But the squire was of stoic 
blood. His word was his bond. Slowly he 
drew forth his cheque-book, and with a hand 
that would tremble in spite of him, silently 
fulfilled his obligation. 

Loudly, joyously as never before, rang out 
the doxology from the whole congregation 
in Hillsboro chureh on the morrow.—EZ£. E. 
Stanford, in ‘“‘C.H. World.” 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST. 


It has been pointed out with great appro- 
priateness that men need to- day a revived 
conception of the greatness of Jesus Christ. 
Men talk much of the ‘‘ Prophet of Galilee’’ 
and the ‘‘ Peasant of Galilee,’’ and it is proper 
that we should always think of Jesus Christ as 
a great prophet or teacher, and as a real man 
who walked among men in Galilee; but we 
must never forget that Jesus is the Son of 
God, with all the power and prestige which 
that name implies. 

Dr. James A. Francis once said: “If you 

want to have backbone in your character, 
if you want a peace that cannot be shaken by 
anything in earth or hell, if you want a cour- 
age that will quail not ‘before any task life 
will ever bring, the royal road to these things 
is to have behind you and within you the 
Christ of the New Testament, the Eternal, 
Changeless, Omnipotent Son of God. Aa, 
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SEVEN AGES OF A MINISTER. 
I. The Divine Summons. 


The awakening voice: ‘“‘I heard the voice 
of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us?”’ 

Inward struggles:—Men preach not be- 
cause they want to preach, but because they 


must. ‘‘Woe to me if I preach not the 
Gospel.” yor 
Dawning convictions:—‘‘Behold, to obey 


is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams.’’ Worldly ambitions laid 
upon the altar. The sacrifice complete. 


II. Preparing for the Work. 


Days of preparation:—A long Journey over 
a rough way. Hard work, much of it:— 
Sacrifices for the sake of an adequate equip- 
ment. Patient effort, long continued:—The 
preacher must get some word from God 
before he speaks. ; 

Days of waiting, as in the upper room in 
Jerusalem; desert days, as to John; days of 
want and penury even, but days of heroic 
ideals and high hopes. 


III. Going forth to his Task. 


When, at one of the early Conferences of 
the Church, Bishop Asbury called for a 
volunteer to go to some desert region in the 
far South, ‘‘the region of many diseases and 
broken constitutions,’’ Enoch George sprang 
to his feet, and eried, ‘‘Here am I; send me.” 
This should ever be the spirit of the ministry. 
An apostle ‘“‘by the will of God,’ to Hard- 
scrabble Circuit, or other difficult field, with 
courage and gladness of heart. 


IV. The Burden and Heat of the Day. 


’Tis not a cause of small import 
The pastor’s care demands; 

But what might fill an angel’s heart, 
And filled a Saviour’s hands. 


Yet all the while continued sacrifices. 
Rigid self-denial the rule of the household; 
children to be educated; an example of be- 
nevolence to be shown; appearances to be 
kept up; a thousand demands on the preacher’s 
income. 

What of the rainy day? Or old age? But 
why have anxious thought of the morrow? 
Has not this preacher the divine promise and 
the pledge of a great Church? 


V. The Turn of the Tide. 


Seareely perceptible at first, but the tideis 
going out now. He is stronger and better 
equipped than at any time in his life, but 
fewer churches seem to desire him. There 
is a touch of gray in his hair, and church 
committees turn from him as ‘“‘too old.’’ 

He knows how false it is; his soul protests 
against the injustice of it all; but, but why 
kick against the pricks? The tide is at the 
ebb now. 
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VI. The Lengthening Years. 


The years multiply.. Forty of them, per- 
haps, have been given to the Church. They 
have indeed been happy years of blessed 
service, of hardship and sacrifice, but glad, 
happy years, years of blessed service. 

Salaries have never been large, but there 
has been no complaint. He did not enter 
the ministry to make money—that question 
was settled in those far-off days when he 
heard the voice of the Lord. He has preached, 
not for money, but that he might have the 
seal of God’s favor and the approval of his 
own conscience. Souls have been his hire. 

Why should he doubt or fail now, when 
he walks with faltering step, when work is 
becoming too heavy a burden for him to 
carry much longer? 


VII. Retirement. 


The fateful hour has come. He is no 
longer in ‘‘active’’ service. Another has 
taken his place on the firing line. He 
watches the conflict from a distance. 

This man has been serving God these many 
years. He has given to the Church all his 
affection, energy, thought and devotion. 
God has been his Master; the Church has 
been the field of his unremitting toil. 

Now that he has come to old age, will the 
Lord cast him off? Never. God’s promises 
are sure. They have not been revoked. 
What is this that He pledges? ‘‘I will in 
nowise fail thee, neither will I in any wise 
forsake thee.”’ 

God must make good His word to the old 
preacher, but how? God works through His 
people. The Church must make good the 
pledges of the Almighty. The Lord has laid 
upon the Church this solemn duty. Arch- 
angels will not be sent from heaven with 
currency as long as the Church has an abun- 
dance. 

God is pledged to the support of His sons 
who trust in Him, and we are His chosen 
agents to do His will toward them. We must 
not fail Him, lest those whom He loves and 
whom we love and honor, and to whose 
fidelity and labors the Church and, it may be, 
our own soul, owes so much, when in their 
old age they ask for bread are given a stone, 
or for fish are given a serpent. 

The Church must, in the name of Christ, 
care for the preacher who in the journey of 
life has come to the last inn on the road and 
‘‘retired’’ waits the summons henee.—Adapt- 
ed from ‘“‘The Missionary Survey.” 


THE SOVEREIGNTY, OF GOD. 


The corner-stone of the Calvinistie edifice 
is the absolute sovereignty of God. Had 
Calvin all his life taught nothing else, the 
Church would be forever indebted to him for 
the irresistible logic and the unconquerable 
zeal with which he upheld this truth which, 
next to the very existence of God, is the 
fundamental doctrine of the Christian re- 
ligion.—Evangelical Messenger. 


*" 
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THE MISSIONARY’S LIFE. 


‘““‘We cannot remember too much or too 
often that it is our lives, far more than our 
teaching, that the natives look at and long 
to understand. Angry words about some 
mistake about an incapable workman often 
do serious harm, and deter people, from com- 
ing under the influence of the gospel.” Thus 
writes C. W. Hattersby in ‘‘Uganda, by Pen 
and Camera.” 

Then the missionary told of a native 
officer who had always resisted every effort 
to persuade him to listen to the teachers of 
Christianity. Evidently he had nothing but 
contempt for the faith of those who talked 
of Christ. 

But after a time he was assisting a mission- 
ary in building a house. 

Suddenly, to the astonishment of his fel- 
low-natives, he began to listen to instruction, 
and finally he was baptized. He had seen 
Christian faith proved by the missionary 
under difficult circumstances. 

Indeed, many native workmen, finding the 
missionary a kind master, so very different 
from their own native overseers, are willing 
to listen to the introduction of the gospel. 

“The first thing the natives ask about a 
missionary is, ‘Is he a kind man?’ or, as they 
put it, ‘Has he kindness?’ If they are told 
- that ‘he has kindness,’ then they desire to 
come and see him, and are willing to listen 
to his teaching. But if he is announced to 
be a man of anger, people are immediately 
- afraid of him, and take care to stay away.” 


A man of another race once came to visit 
America, a cultured, thoughtful man, but 
an unbeliever, a heathen. 

He admitted the superiority of Christian- 
ity as a code of ethics, but cited other reli- 
gions with ideals almost identical, and was 
outspoken in his doubt of the vital principle 
of our faith: the changed nature, the indwell- 
ing of a divine Spirit. 

During his stay a terrible ordeal came to a 
young girl in the family in which he was 
visiting. If ever revenge is justifiable, it 
would seem to have been so in this case, so 
unprovoked and malicious were the circum- 
stances. 

When the foreigner was about to return 
to his home, he asked the girl to go with him 
for a quiet walk in her father’s garden. 

‘‘T am so sorry,’’ said she timidly, ‘‘that 
your visit has been spoiled.” 


He was silent for a moment. “I am 
sorry,’ said he, ‘“‘for your hurt; so sorry. 


But may I tell you something.”’ 

‘““You have been on trial before me for the 
reality of what you profess to believe. I 
knew that you had confessed Christ, as your 
saying is. I thought of your Sunday School 
class, your three days each week in the mis- 
sion school, your singing in the choir; but 
none of these things counted at all when 
the trouble came beside the claims that 
Christians make for their religion. 

“‘T said to myself, ‘I'll watch her carefully 
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now. If this faith of hers will keep her patient 
and sweet under trial, if it will uphold her 
in defeat, if it will plead against the impulse 
for revenge, I shall know that it is some- 
thing more than human will and nature, 
for she is just a weak young girl. She has 
not had the age or the experience that would 
make her able to reason out things for her- 
self, and get at the science and philosophy 
of it all; she shas nothing but her religion to 
fall back on.’ ” 

“‘T am convinced of the truth of what you 
believe, not by your creed or your churches, 
but by the way a young girl can answer, all 
unknowing it, the arraignment of her faith.’”’ 


The man went back to his own country 
and his own people, and in after years his 
Christian work brought life and light to hun- 
dreds in his native land. But the girl in 
America just grew into busy womanhood in 
a life filled with the simple, everyday cares 
of a wife and mother; and though she trea- 
sured his words in her memory, neither she 
nor the world ever realized how much she 
had done for the stranger within the gates. 

Centuries ago Christ said, ‘‘By their fruits 
ye shall know them.’’ Daily the truth of 
His words is proved, as Christians show their 
faith by lives of devotion, and so win friends 
and acquaintances to their Master.—Sel. 


GAVE A LARGER CHEQUE. 


Bishop Whipple called upon a New York 
merchant, noted for his generosity to Chris- 
tian enterprises, and was given an oppor- 
tunity of presenting the needs of his Home 
Mission work in Minnesota. 

The merchant received him in hig private 
office and listened with interest and sym- 
pathy to his appeal. When the Bishop had 
finished, he turned to his desk, and writing 
a check, handed it to the Bishop, who, of 
course, received it without glancing at its 
face, and expressed his thanks for the assist- 
ance rendered. 

At that moment an anxious attendant hur- 
ried in, bringing a telegram. The merchant 
read it with evident perturbation, thought 
a moment, and turning to the Bishop, said: 
‘‘This message brings me the news of the loss 
of my finest ship with all her cargo. Itisa 
severe blow. I must ask you to be good 
enough to return the check which I just 
gave you.” 

With a sinking heart, the Bishop took from 
his pocket the bit of folded paper which meant 
so much to him, and returned it to the donor, 
who tore it across and threw the pieces into 
the waste basket. 

The merchant again turned to his desk, 
and writing quickly in his check book, he 
handed the Bishop a second slip of paper, 
saying, ‘‘If I had gone on giving to God in 
the same ratio that I have been doing, I 
should not deserve to have a vessel left 
afloat!”’ The good Bishop never knew the 
amount of the first check, but the second one 
was the most generous he had ever received.— 
Diocesan Record. 
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A PARABLE OF PENNIES. 


At an English missionary meeting an 
earnest speaker had been telling about the 
trials and triumphs of God’s work among 
the heathen. 

A collection was then taken, and as it was 
a children’s meeting the plates came back 
with a great many pennies. These looked 
very much alike, but the steward who 
counted them over said they differed wonder- 
fully. 

ore so?’’ asked a teacher. 

‘‘Because of the different feelings with 
which they were put into the plate,” answered 
the steward. 

Then he gave a little history of what had 
happened as he passed the plate among the 
classes. 

One boy thought collections should not be 
taken at a missionary meeting. “When I 
give,’’ said he, ‘‘I want to give without being 
asked. But as the plate is here, right under 
my nose, I suppose I must give something. 
Pity, though, I can’t come to a meeting 
without being dunned for money.”’ 

With this the boy threw the penny in. “I 
eall that an iron penny,’ said the steward. 
“Tt came from a hard, iron heart, and the 
hand that gave it was a cold and merciless 
hand.”’ 

As the plate passed on it reached another 
boy. He was laughing and talking with a 
boy in the class behind him. The plate 
waited a second, while the boy’s teacher 
tapped him on the shoulder, saying, ‘‘ Have 
you your penny ready?”’ 

‘‘A penny?’ said the boy, turning about; 
‘‘what’s a penny; a penny’s nothing; here 
goes a penny for the heathen!’’ And, so 
saying, he tossed his penny in, and at once 
looked about for some more fun. ‘‘That 
boy’s penny,’’ said the steward, ‘‘I call tin.” 
~The plate went on its way and presently 
met a boy of another sort. His penny was 
ready. He had been holding it between 
thumb and finger in such a way that his 
classmates might all see it. Looking round 
to make sure that they were all now watch- 
ing him, he dropped it in with a self-satisfied 
air and with a loud thump. ‘‘A brass penny, 
that, said the steward, as he kept on count- 
ing. 

‘‘But the next kind that I got was a great 
deal better,’’ he pursued. ‘“‘It came from a 
little fellow who had been listening to every 
word of the speaker, and whose heart was 
touched with real pity.”’ 

As the plate drew near this boy, he turned 
to his teacher and whispered, while a tear 
dimmed either eye, ‘I’m very sorry for the 


heathen! Of course I’ll give a penny, and I 
only wish that 1 had more to give.’ 
“IT call that a silver penny,’ 

steward. 

‘“But now I have the best of all,’”’ he added, 
as he held up a clean and bright new copper 
coin. 

“This I shall call a golden penny, for as I 
held out the plate to get it, I heard the boy 
that gave it say, ‘I love my Saviour. He 
wants the poor heathen to know how much he 
loves them, and to learn His pleasant ways. 
I will give my penny gladly for His sake. 
And I would give anything I have to carry out 
His wish if I knew He wanted it.’’—The 
Missionary Speaker. 
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NAMES AND GAMES IN KOREA. 


By a MISSIONARY. 


The ways of boys and girls here would be 
strange to Canadian children. A Korean 
girl never has a real name of her own; and a 
boy does not receive his own proper name 
until he is about fourteen years old, and then 
it is given him with great ceremony. 

But the boys and girls here receive a child- 
name, a kind of pet name, that they keep 
just for a few years. Some of these names 
are pretty but some are strange and sad. 

Close to our house lives a heathen family 
of three girls and one boy and their names 
are Soonah (kindness), Capsoonah (best 
kindness), Kweedongah (dear child) and 
Pok-keerie (blessing). 

These are very nice names, and so are 
Pobai (jewel), Okmai (white flower) and 
Okpoonie (white crockery), but how would 
you like to be called pig, frog, dog, lion or 
tiger? 

_ When the parents are afraid of evil spirits 
they give their children animal names in 
the hope that the spirits will pass them over 


as of little value in their parents’ eyes, and 


so the children will be spared to live long, 
happy lives! 


Yesterday, a missionary from the south of. 


Korea was telling me that aman came with 
his daughter of sixteen, asking that she mien 
be baptized. 

‘What is your girl’s name?”’ 

‘‘Fat puppy,’ was the reply. 

‘But I can’t baptize a person with such a 
name as that,’ said the missionary. 

‘Well, she has never had another, and isn’t 
she fine and fat?” said the father. 

“But if you don’t like it, then give her a 
name yourself.’”’ So the daughter was bap- 
tized with the name of Mary. 
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Here the children” know’ how’ to play, but. 


their games are curiously different from 
yours in the Home-land. If it is hopscotch 
the stone is carried on the head, or on the 
back, or the toe, to its place in the squares 
on the ground. 

If it is see-saw, they stand on the ends of a 
low, short board and spring alternately as 
high as they can in the air. They hold a 
rope suspended like a elothes-line to steady 
themselves and it is great fun. | 

When they swing the swing is generally 
twenty feet high, or more, and is only used 
for about ten days in the early summer. 
Nobody dreams of swinging any other time 
in the year. 

Their hoops are made of iron but are only 
about eight inches high and are run along the 
ground by a long piece of stout wire with a 
hock at the end of it. 

Shuttlecock is very popular but there is 
no battledore; the shuttlecock is struck with 
the side of the foot and the boys manage to 
keep it flying up and down in the air for ever 
so long. 

I never heard of boys playing tug-of-war in 
Korea, but last month over sixty thousand 
people assembled down in the south part. of 
the country to witness a great tug-cf-war dis- 
play by teams of Korean men, and this has 
been a custom for many centuries. 

But children are the same everywhere and 
our baby is delighted to learn the Korean 
version of ‘pat-a-cake’ from her native 
amah (nurse). It is called ‘chak-chak-oong,’ 
and all little Korean girls have ‘cat’s-cradle’ 
and ‘peep-bo’ and other games that you 
know.—Adapted from The Korea Mission 
Field. 


THE BOYS’ CORN CLUBS. 


In the Hillburg school Ted Easton and 
Jimmy Hale, classmates, friends, were con- 
ceded to be the champion corn growers In 
the Boys’ Corn Clubs. They had tried for 
second prize the year before, and were both 
out for first the next time. They lived on 
adjoining places, and the prize acres were 
separated by a fence. 

Ted’s acre was the best on his father’s 
place. Mr. Easton saw to it that the land 
was well fertilized before he turned it over 
to Ted. He took a great deal of nterest 
in the prize acre. Ail that his experience 
and the Corn Club bulletins which were sent 
to Ted could do to make a success of that 
acre was done. ¢ 

Ted wrote the reports which were required 
of him each month. Writing reports was 
no trouble to him. If he neglected to put in 
important details, no one noticed the omission 
at the time. 


Jimmy’s acre was the same kind of land, 
had the same care and as much work as 
Ted’s; but Jimmy’s father didn’t lavish 
fertilizer on his son’s acre before he turned 
it over to him. He took as much pride in 
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Jimmy’s endeavor as Ted’s father did, but 
thought it was best to let Jimmy solve his 
problems along his own lines. 

“It’s this way, sonny,” he said one day; 
““T might do all sorts of things to that acre of 
yours, but I haven’t the time, and it wouldn’t 
be fair, anyway. It isn’t the most corn, 
produced any way you can get it, but the 
most corn for the least money, so watch your 
expense account all the time!” 

So Jimmy had an account book, and in it 
recorded every cent he spent on the corn, 
counting his own labor and every hour he 
employed his father’s team to plough. He 
noted every expense, and tried to cut them 
down in every way he could think of or his 
father suggest. 


Jimmy and Ted compared notes across the 

fence nearly every day. 
_ “Yours is the tallest,’”’ said Jimmy one even- 
Ing at sunset as they sat on the fence. It was 
early in June, school was out, and they had 
been talking about the one absorbing topie— 
corn. 

“Yes,” Ted admitted, ‘‘but yours has a 
good color. Mine had the most fertilizer, 
anyway. Father put it out before he gave 
me the acre. Why didn’t you have more 
put on yours?”’ 

“It would have made my corn cost too 
much,” answered Jimmy, ‘‘and my father 
didn’t have much to giveme. I couldn’t have 
taken it anyway, unless I put it down in my 
expense book. It wouldn’t have been honest 
not to, and I want to make my corn as cheaply 
as I can.”’ 

Ted thought of Jimmy’s words as he walked 
home a little later. 

‘“‘T guess it isn’t dishonest for me to take 
all the fertilizer and help my father will give 
me,” he murmured. ‘‘He didn’t say any- 
thing about me having to pay him or putting 
it in my reports.’”’ It did not occur to Ted 
just then that his father didn’t know what he 
put into his reports to the Committee on 
Prizes. 


Soon after this Jimmy took the fever. 
His corn needed work, and he worried about 
it at first. Later he was too ill to think 
about it, and his father was too uneasy over 
him to eare for the corn patch. Ted would 
have liked to help Jimmy, but there was 
nothing he could do for him. He could help 
the suffering corn, and he began to work both 
acres. 

Weeks later, when Jimmy was able to go 
to see his corn, he found Ted at work on the 
other side of the fence. Jimmy’s side was 
clear of weeds. 

‘““Hello!”? he called weakly, ‘‘come over 
and talk a minute.’’ 

‘‘Hello yourself!’’ replied Ted, dropping 
his hoe; “‘just watch me come!”’ 

When the friends were seated on the fence 
side by side, Jimmy spoke: 

““You’ve been working my corn. 
to thank you.”’ 
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‘‘Aw, don’t,’ interrupted Ted, picking a 
splinter off the fence. ‘“‘I don’t need any 
thanks. It was just what you would have 
done, isn’t it?’’ E 

‘“‘T’guess so,’’? answered Jimmy, “‘but what 
I want to get at is how I am to pay you.” 

“You don’t owe me anything, so you can 
just store that talk,’’ frowned Ted. 

‘““Ves, I do,’ Jimmy persisted. “Anyway, 
T’ll have to put what you have done into my 
report. How much do you value your work 
at?”’ 

‘Nothing,’ answered Ted smiling. | 

‘But it would be cheating,” argued Jimmy, 
seriously. ‘‘Father says that your kindness 
in helping me is above valuation, and that 
the best way to put it down in my report 
would be to ask you how_to value your 
time. I’m doing it now. I have to put it 
in my book, for it isn’t honest not to count it, 
any more than it would have been right for 
me to take help from father that I didn’t 
count. I didn’t pay him for the help he 
gave me, but I counted it in my reports.” 

Another thought seemed to strike him for 
the first time. ‘‘Why, I never thought of 
that! Since you won’t hear of pay, couldn’t 
I count your time as I do my own, and put it 
down that way?”’ 

Ted slipped down from the fence. ‘“‘Jim- 
my,’ he cried, ‘‘you are the honestest boy 
I ever heard of, and I hope you may get the 
prize!’’ With these surprising words he ran 
away, leaving Jimmy speechless with aston 
jshment. 


Next day Ted wrote a letter. The morning 
was almost gone before he finished it to his 
satisfaction. The pen that had written such 
ready reports on corn growing found that 
letter hard to write, but when he completed 
it, he felt relieved. He posted the letter 
and tried to forget about the prize he had de- 
sired so much. 

‘‘They won’t even consider my name for a 
prize when they know how I was going to get 
it,”’ he told himself. 

Ted’s uncle was one of the committee on 
prizes at the fair. He listened with surprise 
when the secretary read Teds letter aloud 
to the assembled committee. The race for 
the prizes had narrowed to Ted and Jimmy. 
The committee had almost decided to give 
first prize to Ted and the second to Jimmy, 
when the secretary found Ted’s letter. 

It related how careful Jimmy had been to 
account for everything spent on his acre. It 
told about the fertilizer and work that he 
(Ted) had not reported or counted in his 
expense account. ‘‘I guess I wanted the 
prize as bad as anybody could,” he wrote, 
“but I can’t let Jimmy be honester than I 
am. My corn cost more to make than my 
reports show, because I didn’t count the 
fertilizer that father put on the land just 
before he gave it to me. 

“JT didn’t tell about the times he had it 
worked when I was in school. Father didn’t 
know that I didn’t report what he did to 
my corn. I didn t think about it being cheat- 
ing, but that is what it was, and if I’ve got 
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any chance at first prize it wouldn’t be honest 
for me to have it. Jimmy Hale deserves it 
more than I do. He will make nearly as 
much as I will and cheaper.” 

The committee sat silent for several mo- 
ments when the secretary finished reading 
the letter. At last one of the men spoke. 

“That was a fine thing for that boy to do!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘I would be mighty proud of 
a boy of mine who would do a thing like that. 
I move that we give him first prize, anyway.” 

Ted’s uncle came to his feet. ‘‘Gentle- 
men,”’ he said, ‘‘I don’t think that would be 
wise. He did not raise the cheapest corn. 
The prize conditions strictly specify that 
cheapness is one of the essentials to the con- 
test. Let us give the prize to the boy who 
produced the most corn cheapest.’ 

“Still, it was a fine thing for him to do,” 
repeated the man who had moved that Ted 
have the first prize anyway. ‘And _ his 
essays and reports were really the best.”’ 

“That may be,’ Ted’s uncle replied, ‘but 
let us encourage fair dealing and honesty by 
awarding the prize to the boy who deserves it 
the most.” 

‘Suppose we give Jimmy Hale first and 
Ted Easton the second,” said another of the 
committee. And they did. 

There was much rejoicing in the house of 
Hale when Jimmy received the cheque for 
fifty dollars. 

“Tt will be a fine start on that bank 
account you are always talking about,” 
smiled his father proudly. ‘‘To-morrow you 
can deposit it in the bank, and you wil have 
a bank book all your own to match that 
account book you have worked on so hard all 
this year.” 

Jimmy’s eyes were shining. ’ 

‘I didn’t expect to get first!’”’ he cried. 
“Ted had the best corn and his land was so 
much richer!”’ 

In his home Ted was reading with no little 
surprise the letter which told him that he 
had been awarded second prize. It ended 
with these words: 

““We are glad you wrote as you did. That 
letter influenced our decision to a considerable 
extent. A great man once said that ‘An 
honest man’s the noblest work of God,’ 
and we think he was right. 

‘“Honesty, fair-dealing and truth have a 
value all their own. We are expecting great 
things of you in the future. A boy who is 
straightforward enough to do as you have 
done is bound to make a good man. 

‘‘Sincerely, 
“The Committee on Prizés at State Fair.” 


Mr. Easton read the letter and smiled a 
puzzled smile. ; 

‘‘What’s it all about, son?”’ he asked. 

And Ted told him of the letter and why he 
had written it. 

His father patted his shoulder and said: 
‘“You have won a great prize to-day, my boy, 
for the man or boy who has won with fair- 
ness the reputation for honesty, fair dealing 
and truth has gone a long way on the road 
toward success in life.”—Midland. 
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THE “THANKFUL BOX.” 


’ “May I have one, too, please, Mr. Par- 
sons?’’ asked a shabby little girl of the Sab- 
bath school superintendent. 

‘Certainly, dear,’’ he answered, giving her 
a mite box from the pile on his desk; ‘‘are 
you going to start a ‘Thanking Fund’?”’ 

“Yes sir,’’ said the child with a smile; 
and, rolling the box up carefully in her hand- 
kerchief, she joined a group of smaller chil- 
dren and hurried happily away. 

Mr. Parsons sighed as he turned to a visitor. 
‘‘T always feel sorry for a child like that,” 
he said, ‘‘She is so generously ready to give, 
and I don’t suppose she ever has a penny of 
her own.”’ 

‘““Who is she?”’ asked the visitor. 

‘She is a little Orphanage girl, and lives 
with the Marsdens. She has a great deal to 
do, as there are three or four little Marsdens. 
She has her board, and is sent to school most 
of the time; but the Marsdens are poor them- 
selves, and I know they can’t pay anything 
for her work. I can’t think,’’ he added, 
‘‘what she will have to be thankful for.”’ 


Meanwhile Jennie trotted cheerfully home 
with the little Marsdens, carefully carrying 


_ the treasured mite box. 


Sitting on the verandah with the baby, she 
explained to Mr. and Mrs. Marsden the use 
of a mite box. ‘It’s a ‘thankful box,’ you 
see,’ she said. ‘‘Whenever something hap- 
pens you are thankful for, you put a half- 
penny in the box; it helps to remember your 
blessings. Then the Sabbath before New 
Year’s Day the boxes are to be opened, and 
the money sent to the Little Girls’ Home.” 

“What have you to be thankful for, 
Jennie?’’ asked Mrs. Marsden. 

‘Oh, lots.of things,’ said Jennie, cheer- 
fully. “Why, I’ve thought of hundreds; but 
I haven’t much to be thankful with. I’m 
thankful ‘o be here instead of at the Orphan- 
age; and I’m thankful for school, and Sab- 
bath school, and, oh, ye-,”’ she added with a 
laugh, ‘‘Im very thankful for the baby’’; 
and catching the little fellow up, she hugged 
him until he shouted with glee. 

When she left, Mr. and Mrs. Marsden 
talked it over together. ‘‘I wish we could 
do more for her,’ said Mrs. Marsden, ‘‘she’s 
such a cheerful, helpful child JI do not 
know what I should do without her. Do 
you think we could afford to pay her some 
small amount regularly, no matter how little?” 

“I’m afraid not,’’ answered her husband. 
‘It’s such a struggle, as it is, to keep us all 
fed and clothed.’ : 

“Tl tell you what we can do,’ Mr. Mars- 
den added, after a few minutes’ thought; 
‘““she could have the windfall apples. She 
could easily sell them for cooking, and I 
might put her up a garden bed. She doesn’t 
have many pleasures. 

So it was settled, to Jennie’s great delight, 
that she was to have a garden, and the thrifty 
little woman at once decided to plant it in 
something that she could sell. She had six 
pennies saved during the spring, and with 
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four of them she bought two packages of 
seeds—radishes and lettuce. The remaining 
two went into the ‘“‘thankful box” in gratitude 
for the garden. 

At her suggestion, Mr. Marsden put 
radishes and lettuce into one of his beds, too, 
and Jennie cared for them all. How they did 
thrive! It seemed such a little time until 
the radishes were ready to pull, tie in bunches, 
and be taken to the greengrocer’s to be sold. 


Before the first of July Jennie had sold 
eight bunches for herself and ten for Mr. 
Marsden and she had two shillings all her 
own. As for the lettuce, when it became 
necessary to thin out the plants, it seemed 
such a shame to throw them away that 
Jennie put them into boxes and corners of 
other beds all over the garden. 

Of every ten pennies received from her 
garden, she put five into the ‘‘thankful box.” 
She would gladly have put in all, but Mrs. 
Marsden reminded her of several schoolbooks 
she ought to have next term, so half of her 
earnings was saved for them. 

The lettuce brought her in altogether four 
shillings, of which two shillings went into the 
mite box. 

Then came the apples. The one tree was 
large and generous, and the windfalls were 
many. These Jennie carefully gathered and 
sold as inferior apples to the grocer. Half of 
what she received for this went into the 
box, too, although she was just as fond of 
candy and pretty things as any other girl of 
her age. 

‘‘T don’t put in something every time I’m 
thankful,’”’ she said, when her teacher in- 
quired how the box was getting along, “‘be- 
cause I have so much to be thankful for, and 
so little to be thankful with; but whenever 
I get my money, I put in half, and save the 
rest for my books, and I think I’ve quite a 
lot by this time.” 


The Sabbath before Thanksgiving came, 
and Jennie carried the little box, grown quite 
heavy now, to the Sabbath school. All the 
little Marsdens went too, full of interest in 
Jennie’s box. 

In that box—when it was opened—was 
five shillings and eightpence halfpenny, and 
it was the largest amount brought by any of 
the children. 

Mr. Parsons spoke about the brave little 
girl who had been so thankful for her bless- 
ings that she had earned the money to be 
thankful with. 

‘‘Please, Mr. Parsons,” said Jennie, after 
Sabbath school, ‘‘may I have two boxes? Mr. 
and Mrs. Marsden say they would like to 
have one, too, because they have so much to 
be thankful for.’’ 

‘‘Mother says she’s thankful for Jennie,” 
piped six-year-old Willie, with a _ bashful 
smile. 

‘‘T do not wonder,” said the superintendent, 
selecting two of the prettiest boxes; ‘‘a little 
girl who sees her own blessings so plainly 
helps all around to see theirs.’’—In ‘‘ The Mes- 
senger for the Children.” 
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A CHINESE LEGEND. 
By A MISSIONARY. 


This is Chinese New Year tme. I am out 
on a missionary tour, something like those 
you read of in the Acts, when Paul went 
forth ‘‘confirming the souls of the disciples, 
exhorting them to continue in the faith.” 


When Paul went on his rounds, he could 
do with a good deal less baggage than the 
modern missionary can. For you see, Paul 
was a native of the empire where he preached, 
and could eat what the people ate and live 
as the people lived. 


But wherever we go, we need to take 
with us our own bedding and food and cloth- 
ing and books and everything we require. 
There is no railway here and no carts nor 
vehicles of any kind. So all our baggage 
has to be carried, hung by cords from the 
two ends of a pol. balanced ac-oss the shoul- 
ders of aman. These men are called burden- 
bearers. 

Now it so hanpened that on the third day 
of this New Year, I wanted to shift my 
camp from one place to another, and so had 
to call bearers to carry my baggage. 

‘“Oh!’ said the native preacher, ‘‘that’s 
the day the people escort the poor devil, 
it may not be easy to get men!” 

- ““Hiscort the poor devil,” said I, ‘ 
you mean?”’ 


In reply, he told me this story :— 


what do 


Many years ago, how long it can’t be said, 
a certain man had a very excellent wife. 
But the man himself was no good, an opium 
smoker and a gambler. He wasted all his 
money, so that he could not support his 
excellent wife, and in the end sold her to a 
rich neighbour. But for «all that~ he «did 
not let her alone, but ever and anon went 
to her house begging for money. 


She was very good to him, and helped 
him again and again. But he only spent 
the money he got on opium, and then came 
for more. His wife grew tired of continually 
giving to him, scolded him for his wastefulness, 
and threatened to stop the supply. 


At last, at the close of the year, he came 
once more asking to be helped over into the 
New. This was a request a Chinese could 
not well refuse, but this time the woman 
tried a new plan. She gave the man one 
pueared cakes, in each cake hiding a silver 

ollar 


But he did not know about the dollar, 
and when he saw only the cakes he was 
very disgusted. It was money he wanted 
for opium not cakes. But his appeals were 
Se and he had to go away with the 
cakes 


On his way home he must needs cross a 
ferry. But he had no money, so he bargained 
with the ferryman to give him some of the 
eakes. As he was crossing, the ferryman 
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began to eat one of the cakes, and, lo, inside’ 
he found a dollar. He bit another to try 
it, and found yet another dollar. 


‘““Hey!” said the ferryman, ‘‘you don’t 


seem to care much about. those cakes, I 


think they’re very good. I'll give you five 
or six measures of rice for them.” 
‘*Done!’’ said the man. 
And so the exchange was made. 
On the third day of the New Year, once 


again the man appeared before the door 
of his former wife’s home, begging for more 


‘money. 


‘“What!’’ said she, when she saw him, 
‘‘have you spent already the hundred dollars 
I gave you the other day?” 

_ What hundred dollars?”’ asked the aston- 
ished husband, ‘‘you gave me no dollars.’ 

‘*Poor devil, poor devil,’’ cried the woman, 
and then told him of the cakes with a dollar 
hidden in each. 

When he heard, he was so angry, that he 
was seized with a fit and died on the spot. 


And now the woman was properly alarmed. 


For, from the Chinese point of view, if you — 


die outside the door of your neighbour’s 
house, that neighbour is responsible. 


So fearing that the dead man’s friends 
and relations would be after her for compensa- 
tion, she took his bones and burnt them, 
and put the ashes in an urn, which she set 
up in a shrine as an object of worship. Having 
thus honoured him, the woman felt that 
her duty was done. 


But later generations of Chinese make 
believe that the spirit of this ‘“‘poor devil” 
visits their villages on the anniversary of 
his death, the third day of the New Year, 
and if they do not escort him away with due 
honour, certain misfortune will befall their 
pigs, hens, dueks, and other domestic animals. 


And so, according to my friend the preacher, 
the folk are so busy on this particular day 

“escorting the poor devil,” he feared I 
might have difficulty in getting burden- 
bearers. 


This is one example, out of the scores 
that might be given, of some of the nonsense 
which Chinese children from their earliest 
days are taught to believe. And it is to 
save them from this, and from the fear 
which these beliefs give rise to, through 
which fear they are ‘all their life-time 
subject to bondage,’ that we missionaries 
come to China, telling everywhere of Jesus 
and His love. 


And God’s_ blessing is upon our efforts. 
Despite the ‘‘poor devil,” I got my burdens 
carried all right. Two Christians volunteered 
for the job. And on this occasion I was 
specially honoured, for both were deacons 
in the Church now firmly planted in this — 
land, a Church which we hope will grow 
bigger and ever bigger, till all superstition 
and idle fears be banished from among this 
people.— Messenger for the Children. 


JUNIOR Y. P. S. TOPICS 


THE STORY OF A LOST SHEEP. 
Junior ¥. P. S. Topic, August 29. 


Rev. C. A. Myzrrs, M.A. 


The topic this week is a story. Jesus had 
stories about almost everything and could 
tell them so well that the people loved to 
listen. 

The Bible is a fine Story-Book, full of the 
most interesting stories which we all ought 
to know and be able to tell. 

In this fifteenth chapter of Luke’s Gospel 
Jesus tells three stories, all- about ‘‘ Lost 
Things.”’ There is the story of the man 
who lost a ‘‘sheep,’”’ and the story of a woman 
who lost a ‘‘piece of silver,” and also the 
story of a father who lost a ‘‘son.”’ 

Since Junior Endeavor is, first of all, a 
place where the boys and girls can take part 
themselves, I wonder how many members 
will come prepared to tell a short story about 
something they have lost. Some may have 
lost a toy or plaything they prized very 
highly, some a pet or tame animal of which 
they were very fond, and sonie even may 
have lost a brother or sister or playmate 
whom they very much loved. 

Another thing that all the Juniors should 
do at this meeting is to say and sing Hymn 
134, from our Book of Praise,—‘‘ There were 
ninety and nine that safely lay in the shelter 
of the fold,’ until they know it by heart. 
This will give all something to do and in 
learning this hymn they will learn the mes- 


~ sage of the story. 


Next some member ought to be ready to 
tell the story of the lesson in their own words, 
in such a way as to convey its exact meaning, 
not leaving out any detail nor misinterpret- 
ing the meaning. 


A brief study of the story itself will then 
be all that is necessary to convey its true 
meaning, bringing out some such points as 
the following. 

First of all notice why Jesus told the story. 
Publicans and sinners, that is, people who 
were going astray and in danger of being 
lost were coming to Him and He had been 


_ receiving them kindly and seeking to lead 


them back to the right kind of a life. 

The Seribes and Pharisees, however, began 
to complain at Jesus being so friendly with 
these bad people. In reply, Jesus tells this 
story. 

It is about a shepherd who discovered one 
day that one of his cherished flock had 
strayed away and was lost. Knowing the 
sheep by name He ealled after it in the hope 
of bringing it back to the fiock, but it had 
strayed too far away to hear His voice. 

Draw out the thought of the Juniors as 
to how the shepherd would feel when He 
realized that the sheep was really lost. 


From the stories told of things they them- 
selves have lost this will be easily done. 

Why would he feel sorry and grieved? Be- 
cause it was his sheep—his own sheep that 
was lost. 

What would he do? Leave it to stray 
away till it became a prey to wild animals 
or fell over a cliff and was killed? Surely 
not. It was his precious sheep. He must 
find it. Leaving the rest of the flock, there- 
fore, in care of the faithful dog or a neigh- 
boring shepherd, he sets out in search and 
never gives up ‘‘until he finds it.” 

Then how glad he is. He carries it home 
on his shoulders and tells all his friends 
about his good fortune in finding it and 
bringing it safely home again. 

So does God feel when any person who is 
going astray is brought back again to Him. 

Do not the Juniors know of some other 
boys and girls who are going astray and can 
you not go after them too and bring them 
back to Church and Sunday School that 
they may be safe and happy. 


A FRESH BEGINNING AND BETTER 


WORK. 
Junior Y. P, S. Topic, 5 Sept. 


CONSECRATION MEETING. 
(Matt. 4:17-22. 1 Thess. 5:15-22). 
1. Fresh Beginnings. 


Life is full of fresh beginnings. Every New 
Year;—every month o the year;—every 
week of the month;—every day of the week;— 
every hour of the day;—every minute of the 
hour, is a fresh beginning, a new something 
which you never had before, which is entrusted 
to you for the moment, and which you can 
never have again.. The only time you can 
use it is when it is here. 

Then there are special new beginnings, 
as when school opens after vacation. 

The special new beginning mentioned in 
the Topic of to-day is in your Junior Young 
People’s Society. Perhaps it has been closed 
for a little, perhaps not. In either case it 
is a new beginning, a looking forward to 
the meetings and work of another year. 


2. Different Kinds of Fresh Beginnings. 


Did you ever try to walk backwards? 
That is what some people do all their 
lives. Boys who were bright and wholesome 
have grown into men who were useless and 
besotted and have gone down to drunkards’ 
graves. Every year or day was worse than 
the preceding one. There were fresh _be- 
ginnings but they were not the right kind. 
Each one was worse than the one before it. 


3. The Right Kind of Fresh Beginnings. 


The only right kind is the kind men- 
tioned in your Topic. ‘‘Better ones.”’ Bet- 
ter work. 
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Better beginnings in your Society will 
mean more regular attendance, unless it 
has hitherto been perfect. 

It will mean more carefully studied prepara- 
tion for your meetings. 

It will mean more careful preparation of 
yourself by prayer. _ 

It will mean greater readiness and effort 
to make your Society successful. 

_ It will mean more effort to bring others 
into it. 

Better beginnings will mean more effort 
to make your Society a help to your congre- 
gation and community. 

Try and think out how many other things 
it will mean. 


4. The End of Better Beginnings. 


If every life is made up of beginnings, 
and every beginning is a better one, then the 
whole life goes steadily onward to better and 
happier things, and the end of such a life 
must be perfection in goodness and in happi- 
ness. 

The only way that such an end is reached 
is by making every new beginning a better 
one. Life is made up of little beginnings. 

When you are writing in your copy book 
at school, you look at the copy every word 
and letter you write,—or you should do so,— 
and then you try to make each new word 
and letter a little more like that copy. 

With Jesus Christ as your Saviour and 
your pattern, let your life copy be a growing 
likeness to Him. 

May God help you, men and women of 
to-morrow, to make every beginning in life 
a little better than the preceding one. 


“RECRUITING AND TRAINING FOR 
RALLY DAY” 


Junior Y. P, S., 12th September. 
By Rev. Auex. Macetuutvray, D.D. 
(Matt. 20 : 8-10; John 1: 40, 41, 45, 46). 


“Rally Day” is the great day of our Sun- 
day School year. It counts for more than 
the day of the ‘‘Annual Pienic”’ or the even- 
ing of the ‘‘Annual Tea’’; because service is 
higher than entertainment and ‘‘it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.”’ 

Our passage from Matthew tells how the 
king made sure that his table would be fur- 
nished with guests. His servants went out 
into the highways and bade all whom they 
found, and there was not an empty seat. 

_Our passage from John tells how the first 
disciples were recruited. Christ called An- 
drew, and so great was his joy that he must 
needs share it with his brother Peter, and he 
brings him to Jesus. That was a day’s 
work worth while. If Andrew’s work ceased 
then and there (and it did not) he would have 
fulfilled a great end in life. 

Every boy and girl has opportunity for 
some worthy service; knows of some boy or 
girl who does not belong to any Sunday 
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School or attend any Junior Society. To 
know such an one makes it a duty to try and 
help him. 

With September the Sunday Schools in 
towns and cities make a new beginning after 
the summer vacation. There is need that 
everyone ‘‘rally’’ anew to the standard. 
There is need that new members be secured, 
not only to take the place of some who have 
left and will not return, but to increase the 
total number. The work of recruiting is 
not complete until the last boy is enrolled. 

Schools in the country that do their best 
work in the summer will also be helped by 
an effort to further recruit for their ranks, 
and by special training for more efficient 
service. The country school that reaches 
its high water mark in September will not 
think of closing during the winter months. 
The deepened interest and enthusiasm of 
Rally Day will be the means of sending many 
a school forward to a victorious winter cam- 
paign. 

There are fifty thousand boys and girls, 
young men and women, under twenty years 
of age, outside of the Sunday Schools, and 
Junior and Young People’s Societies of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. None 
should be content until he has at least at- 
tempted to win one or more of these . 

Recruiting is not all. When a young man 
volunteers, he dons the King’s uniform and 
enters upon a course of training that he may 
give his best possible service. In the work 
of the Sunday School and Society we must 
not be content with simply enrolling as mem- 
bers or getting others to enroll. We must 
be prepared’ to train that we may render 
the highest service. 

For the Rally Day Service we will train, 
by familiarizing ourselves, as far as possible, 
with the contents of the programme. Know 
the hymns, Scripture passages, etce., so that 
we can enter heartily and intelligently into 
the Service. 

There will be room, too, for some disci- 
pline along the line of self-denial that we 
may have something worth while for the 
‘Rally Day offering’? by means of which 


‘new Schools are organized, needy schools 


helped, the number of Junior Societies in- 
creased and the cause of Christ generally 
advanced. 

There are 3,800 Schools connected with 
our Presbyterian Church, with about 300,000 
scholars, officers and teachers enrolled. Every 
School is a recruiting and training station, 
and with every member of each School a 
loyal, fearless and efficient soldier of Jesus 
Christ, not only Canada, but the world, will 
soon be won for Jesus Christ. 


WHAT WE DID IN HOLIDAYS. 
Junior Y. P, Topic, Sept. 19th. 
By Deracongsss B. L. Kirxwoop, Toronto. 
(Gen. 1 : 1-25.) 


We hope the experiences given at this meet- 
ing will show how much that will give rich- 
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ness to life and character can be combined 
with pleasure in the holiday season. 

Our Scripture portion shows one thing 
-which we should expect from our holidays— 
a better acquaintance with the world of 
Nature. He made it, the Holy One, inhabit- 
ing Eternity. 

Great was His joy in His handiwork as at 
each step ‘‘God saw that it was good.’”’ Now 
it is complete for us to enjoy and to adore 
the Creator and Giver. 

If our homes are in the city, holidays 
usually mean leaving that man-made world 
and living for a time amid the miracle of 
growth, the beauty of earth and sky, the 
. underworld of animal and insect life. 

If our home is in the country and we have 
had a holiday, we have doubtless seen some- 
thing new and strange. 

In each case the world has opened to us 
some fresh and radiant pages, giving us a 
new conception of the power, wisdom and 
love of the Father who gave His children 
dominion over so rich a heritage. 

Holidays may also enable us to get better 
acquainted with ourselves. At other times 
we are doing the things imposed upon us. 
In holidays we have more freedom to do as 
we like. 

Now what do we like to do? Each one 
will find a different answer and we shall 
understand our real selves better by this test. 

For example one boy finds himself drawn 
to plant life, and the life of the woods. A 
city girl discovers her passion for flowers 
and goes back from her country visit, laden 
with plants which will help to make a prosaic 
back yard into a thing of beauty, and so it 
goes on. 

Other tests come, too. Do we go regularly 
to church, Sunday School and Young Peo- 
ple’s Society just because we are sent by 
our parents, because our crowd go, or because 
we covet an attendance prize? Or do we 
really love our Father’s house well enough to 
want to be there even in the broiling weather 
and when away from our own church home? 

Are we willing to exert ourselves to help in 
the strange class or meeting, by a bright word 
or a tactfully given suggestion, or do we ‘‘do 
enough at home for our share’’? 

Is our Christian discipleship real enough 
to keep us on the watch for opportunities to 
make others share in our pleasures, or are we 
taking a vacation in service too? 

If we have met these tests or similar ones. 
we shall have drawn rich fruitage from our 
vacation season, and. there will be stories 
worth telling of ‘‘what we did in holidays.”’ 


CHRISTIANITY AT WORK. 


Turkish troops, Mohammedans, arrived at 
the city of Aintab, in Asia Minor, a few 
months ago, after a march of seventy miles, 
without rations, The ‘‘Missionary Review”’ 
says :— 

“It would not have been surprising if 
they had looted the Christian quarters and 
abused the ‘infidels.’ The Christians of the 
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city, however, including the American mis- 
sion college students, united in a movement 
to give the Turkish troops a good hot dinner. 
They had been obliged to drink only muddy 
water, but now the Christian women brought 
an abundance of cool, refreshing, pure water 
to quench the soldiers’ thirst. 

‘‘Imagine the surprise of these hungry and 
thirsty men. ‘Verily,’ they said one to an- 
other, ‘this is something new; never since 
the days of the Prophet until now has such 
kindness been shown. No Moslem friend 
has come to give us food and drink without 
money and without price, but these Chris- 
tians have supplied our every need without 
our asking.’ ” 

“The noblest feature of the missionary 
enterprise is its Christ-like love. The work 
is planned and carried on regardless of whether 
those for whom it is being done are what the 
world would eall worthy.”’ 


THE HEALER OF MEN. 


When Jesus Christ walked our earthly 
pathways He proved Himself the great healer 
of men. Physical ills, mental maladies, and 
the still sorer sorrows of sin-wounded souls 
were assuaged and cured by the touch or 
the word of Him who bore our sins and carried 
our sorrows. 

And to-day there is no sorest need of 
stricken humanity which He cannot supply. 
It is true now as it was then that “‘earth hath 
no sorrow that heaven cannot heal.” 

There may be no lethe where the soul can 
forget its misery, but there is something better 
far than that, the healing power of a divine 
love that can sweeten any bitterness, ease 
any anguish, and bring joy into any sorrow. 

The world marvels and finds it hard to 
believe this, but those who know our Lord 
bear only one testimony, and that is that the 
half has never been told. 

No man has ever fathomed the love of God, 
and no man has ever reached the limit of 
His redeeming power. Our sorrow may 
plunge us to abyssmal depths, but never 
beyond the reach of our Father’s loving and 
mighty hand.—Ez. 


t 


SO WHY FRET? 


Are the trains too slow for you? Cesar, 
with all of his court, never exceeded the speed 
of a horse. 

Are tke lights too dim? Even Solomon, in 
all his glory kad only a smoky torch 

Are you ugly? You may be _ beautiful 
within if you will. 

Are you hungry? Children in India are 
starving for want of a crust of bread 

Are you sick? Suppose you had lived two 
thousand years ago, when sickness was al- 
most always fatal. 

Are you poor? 
not wealthy. 

Cheer up! Praise God that you live in 
the midst of His blessings. 

Why fret?—American Magazine. 


The Saviour of men was 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the. 


Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries of 
ministers. If not given in the Recorp it is 
because they are not reeeived. 


General Assembly. 
Winnipeg, Ist Wednesday of June, 1916. 


Synod of Maritime Provinces. 
St. John, Ist Tuesday October, 19 15. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 3 Aug., 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Orangedale, 7 Sept., 7 p.m. 
Pictou. 

. Wallace, Oxford Jct., 14 Sept., 11.45. 
Truro, Truro, 21 Sep., 9.30.° / 

Halifax, Halifax, 21 Sep., 10 a.m. 
Lunenburg, Blue Rocks, Sep. 

St. John, St. John, 14 Sep., 10 a.m. 
Miramichi, Neweastle, 14 Sep., 11 a.m. 
P.K.1., Charlottetown, 3 Aug., 11.30. 


Se See atone tree 


j—~ 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Ottawa, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1916. 


11. Quebec, Quebec, 7 Sep., 4 p.m. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 14 Sep., 10 a.m. 
13. Glengarry, Woodlands, 7 Sept., 2 p.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 7 Sep., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carleton Pl., 7 Sept., 10.30. 
16. Brockville, Hallville, 7 Sept. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday October, 19 15. 


17. Kingston, Belleville, 14 Sep., 11 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Peterbcro, 28 Sep., 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 14 Sept., 10 a.m. 
20. Whitby. 

21. Toronto, Tor., 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 14 Sep 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 14 Sept., 10 a.m. 
24. North Bay, Burk’'s Falls, Sept. 
25. Temiskaming, Haileybury, Sep. 
26. Algoma, Bruce Mines, 6 Sept., 8 p.m. 
27. Sudbury, Gore Bay, 7 Sept., 8 p.m. 

28. Owen Sd., Owen Sd., 28 Sep., 10 a.m. 
29. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 21 Sep.. 10.a.m. 
30. Guelph, Hespeler, 20 Sept., 7.45 p.m. 


first Tues. each month. 


Synod of Hamiltoz and London. 
Last Monday of April, 1916. 


31. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 7. Sep., 10.30. 
32. Paris, Ingersoll, 14 Sep., 10.30. 

33. London, London, 5 Oct., 10.30 a.m. 

34. Chatham, Chatham, 14 Sep., 10 a.m. 
30. Sarnia, Sarnia, 1 Sep., 11 a.m. 
36. Stratford, Stratford, 14 Sep., 
37. Huron. 

38. Maitland, Wingham, 21 Sept., 3.30. 
39. Bruce, Paisley, 7 Sept., 11 a.m. 
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Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday Nov., 1915. 


40. Superior, Fort Frances, Aug. 
Ee Man., Coll., bi-mon. 

2. Rock Lake, Killarney, 7 Sep., 3 p.m. 
cs Glenboro. 
44. Portage la Prairie, Gladstone, Aug. 17. 
45. Dauphin. 
46. Minnedosa, Strathelair, Sep. 
47. Brandon, Brandon, 13 Sept., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Regina, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1915. 


48. Yorkton. 

49. Abernethy. 

50. Qu’Appelle. 

51. Areola, Carlyle, 14 Sept., 2 p.m. 
52. Alameda, Call of Mod. 

53. Weyburn, Weyburn, 14 Sept., 7 p.m. 
54. Regina, Regina, 6 Sept., 7. 30 p.m. 
oD. Moose Jaw. 

56. Saskatoon, Saskatoon. 

57. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, Sept. At call. 
58. Battleford, Wilkie, 7 Sept., 8 p.m. 
59. Kindersley. 

60. Swift Current. 


Synod cf Alberta. 
Last Tuesday of April, 1916. — 


61. Vermillion, Vermillion, Call of Mod. 
2. Edmonton. 

63. Lacombe, Alix, Sept., 3 p.m. 

64. Red Deer, Red Deer, Sept. 

65. Castor. 

66. Calgary. 

67. Medicine Hat, Red Cliff. 

68. High River. 

69. Macleod, Pincher Creek, Aug. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
First Tuesday of April, 1916. 
70. Kootenay, Grand Forks, Aug. 
71. Kamloops, Penticton, 24 Aug., 8 p.m. 
72. Cariboo, Quesnel, Call of Mod. 
73. Westminster. 
74. Victoria, Victoria, lst Tues. Sept., 10 a.m. 


LIVING PROOFS OF GOD. 


Even if the sun never rose we should have 
constant proof of its existence in the moon and 
planets. These all shine only because the 
sun shines upon them. Their hight is but a 
reflection of the greater light of the sun. If 
the sun should cease to shine, in a few min- 
utes the moon and the nearer planets, and 
in a few hours the farther planets, would 
disappear. Each of them is a demonstration 
that there is a sun and that the sun shines. 

So every true Christian is a living proof 
that there is a God and that ‘‘God is light.” 
This is how ‘‘ye are the light of the world,” 
for ‘‘I am the light of the world.’’—Sel. 
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There is a difference between tithing and 
systematic giving. The latter is a definite 
sum given regularly, the former a definite 
per cent. of the income. The two can be 
well combined. 


Some one asked an intelligent Chinese 
when the Revolution began. He _ replied 
it began when Robert Morrison, the first 
missionary to China, began his work in 
Canton in 1807. 
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WHAT A CHICKEN DID. 


It was Children’s Day. The previous Sun- 
day the minister asked all the children who 
had birds at home to bring them to the Chil- 
dren’s Day service. Many girls brought 
their canaries. But can you imagine how 
surprised the minister felt when Mary Klein 
came with a little yellow chicken in her cage. 

‘Why, Mary, that isn’t a canary!’’ whis- 
pered the minister to her. 

‘‘T know it,’ she replied, looking as if she 
wanted to ery, ‘‘but you said everybody 
who had a bird must bring it, and this is 
the only kind of a bird I’ve got.” 

When he heard this the minister took the 
cage with thanks and hung it near the pulpit. 
All through the singing and speaking he kept 
looking at the chicken as if he were thinking. 
When he finally arose to give his Children’s 
Day address he put the chicken’s cage right 
up on the pulpit and took it for his theme. 

This building was old and shabby, besides 
being too small. But the people did not seem 
to care. They were not rich, and so thought 
they could not afford a new church. 

The minister had tried in vain to persuade 
them. Now he was going to let Mary’s 
chicken try. So he took for his text: “‘She 
hath done what she could.” 

He told how this little Mary had done her 
very best to carry out his plan, and that she 
was like that other Mary of Bethany who 
gave Jesus what she had. 

He assured the people that if they would 
only show the same loyal spirit and give 
what they could, before another Children’s 
Day they might honor God with a new house 
of worship. Would they do it? 

Yes. The sight of Mary’s chicken touched 
their hearts, and before the service closed 
they had pledged anough to build a church 
complete. The people were glad, but the 
gladdest of all was Mary.—Rev. William O. 
Rogers, in ‘‘ Western Christian Advocate.” 
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High Cost of Living 


HE question of the high cost of living is engaging [Psseamett| 
the attention of the public everywhere. ‘The care- aa 
ful housewife is fast realizing the importance of ieee 

careful consideration of the question of nutritious value of 


foods. 

Those who have studied the question have proven con- 
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lessen proportionately the amount of high priced meat required. 
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“Unfold your cloud—its lining will appear.’’ 


Silence peacemaker.—Long- 


fellow. 


great 


The only way to obey God is to obey 
him entirely. 


God’s best gift to us is not things, but 
opportunities. 


“A life with no intention of God in it 
is very shallow.” 


“One way God helps is by teaching us 
to help ourselves.” 


“There is no service like his that serves 
because he loves.’’ 


What you dislike in another take care to 


correct in yourself. 


“Real gold in metal or in character, can 
stand all testings.”’ 


_ “Tf you do not get what you want, try 
liking what you get.” 


‘‘We must answer for our actions; God 
will answer for our powers.”’ 


*‘Not all sorrow is due to ones own sin, 
but all sin leads to sorrow.’ 


Bind your soul to Christ and it must 
rise with Him into His liberty. 


Christ is not valued at all, unless He be 
valued above all.—Augustine. 


_ “What do we live for if itis not to make 
life less difficult to each other?”’ 

He that brings sunshine into the lives of 
others cannot keep it from himself. 


Make it your habit.not to be critical about 
small things.—Edward Everett Hale. 


To speak wisely may not always be easy, 
but not to speak ill, requires only silence. 


The door into the divine kingdom opens 
only to him who knocks energetically upon it. 


If I take care of my character, my repu- 
tation will take care of itself.—D. L. Moody. 


Is the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth 
feasible? Asa static fact, No. As a dynamic 
force, Yes. 


Courage consists not in blindly overlook- 
ing danger, but in meeting it with the eyes 
open.—Richter. 


In all your dealings and doings remember 
to-day is your opportunity, to-morrow will 
belong to scme one else. 


No army has ever fought so well and so 
long as the army of Christ through the ages. 
Every brave soul should join it. 


If we are not respon ible for the thoughts 
that pass our doors, we are at least responsible 
for those we admit and entertain. 


Whenever you are angry, be assured that 
it is not only a present, evil, but that you 
have increased a habit. Epictetus. 


There are two days about which nobody 
should ever worry, and these are yesterday 
and to-morrow—Robert J. Burdette. 


Evanescent are the troubles of a child. 
His charity and his hope are boundless. 
ae him each day is the new day, the only 
ay. 


God so loved the world, 
His only begotten Son that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish but have 
Everlasting Life. 


‘‘A wise’ man is strong,’’ said Solomon in 
his, Proverbs. The great king saw and 
studied thousands of men. He knew what 
he was talking about. 


It is better to have fitness than to have 
mere size. God does not look to see how 
small we are; he locks to see if we are fitting 
ourselves to serve him. 


The worst sin can ‘find harbor in a boy’s 
heart; but so can the forgiveness of Christ. 
The day of youth is the day of hope, for 
better things are always possible. 


Don’t be satisfied with imitations; insist 
on the real thing. Don’t pretend to have 
faith; get the real thing. Don’t merely 
say prayers; learn really to pray. 


There is no such thing as an accidental 
saint. We must diligently and persistently 
exercise ourselves to attain the spiritual 
graces, or we shall never possess them. 


Christ lived in obscurity till he was thirty, 
yet every land and nation knows him to-day. 
Christ’s followers may be in obseure places, 
but they are following his path of glory. 


I think the reason “‘some doubted” was 
because they did not come close enough 
to Christ to be certain. Would you dispel 
your doubts—just draw a bit nearer.—G. W. 
Buil, D.D. 


‘When will you stop asking me to become 
a Christian?”’ said a young lady, a little 
curtly, to her Sabbath school teacher. ‘“‘I 
will stop when God stops loving you and 
wanting you. This is such a treasure which 
I am urging you to possess that I can only 
cease urging when you accept.”’ 


that He gave. 
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Things can never go badly wrong if the 
heart be true and the love be strong. 
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Just as each sunbeam proves that there 
is a sun, so each life lived for Christ proves 
Christ’s power to the world. 
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LIFE AND WORK. The greatest dangers of life never come 


My Master Met Me } from outside. No wild beast, no earthquake, 


A Covenanter’s Son 
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Truth and courage are usually found in 
the same character. The coward makes 
lies a refuge, the hero chooses truth and 
righteousness. 
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Hard knocks prove whether one is weak 
or strong. God does not keep trouble away 
from his children; he gives them a chance 
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St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Founded by the late George Dickson, M. A. 
former Principal of Upper Canada 
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HE increasing interest in Life 

Insurance and increasing know- 
ledge of the subject cause intending 
applicants to look more closely 


than ever into the ESSENTIALS of 
profitable protection. 


The strength and progressive record 
of The Great-West Life, its invest- 
ment success, its favorable mortality 
and low expense rates, the liberal 
Policy provisions and measure of 
Service to Policyholders—all reach 
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comparison. 
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A YEAR AND A MONTH OF WAR. 


Attitude to the war has slowly changed 
with the passing months, as men have been 
more deeply gripped by the seriousness of 
it all. There is less of shouting and effer- 
vescent enthusiasm, as overseas’ contingents 
enlist, and train, and slip quietly away to the 
battle front. 

But whatever has been subtracted from 
demonstration has been added, and more, 
to the determination that this struggle for 
human freedom shall be fought to a finish, 
and that finish a victory. 


The tragedy to humanity of a German 


triumph is growing upon the world, borne in 
by atrocities on land and sea, which to style 
barbaric or brutal is a slander upon barbarian 
and brute; and to make impossible such a 


tragedy men are beating ploughshare and 


pruning hock into sword and spear, turning 
factories into arsenals, while homes all over 
the land are sending forth their bravest and 
best. 

But important to-day as are soldiers and 
sailors and ships and shells, more important 
is it that God be with us. The Allies have 
sought the help of the Balkan States and 


that help would mean much, but God’s 


help is the supreme necessity, for He can 


give the victory whether armies and guns 


be greater or smaller. 

In the Old Testament childhood of the 
Church and race, God was with His people, 
and triumphs were won, not by size or kind 
of armies or arms, but—when God was with 


~ them—by Gideon with three hundred, or a 


Samson, alone, or even by the sling of a 
Hebrew shepherd lad. 

And in this modern recrudescence of that 
old Dispensation, when the gage of battle is 
once more right and wrong, and Jehovah is 
the Lord of Hosts_as well as the Prince of 
Peace, we should remember that He, and 
only He, can give the victory by many or 
by few. “ 


But to have Him as an Ally it is not suffi- 
cient merely to have a righteous cause. 
Even that is no guarantee that God will be 
with us. Not only must there be a righteous 
cause, but a righteous people behind that 
cause. 


An Achan in the camp led to Israel’s de- 
feat,—though their cause was God’s own 
cause;- while victory followed an Achan 
slain. Moreover, that sin was not a national 
but an individual sin. God is ever the same. 
Is it possible that individual sins may be 
halting progress in the struggle for righteous- 
ness to-day? 


It is not our professions and prayers that 
make God our ally, but true allegiance and 
obedience to Him in heart and life. 


What was needed in the long ago to insure 
God’s help, and the victory which that help 
brings, was not only a righteous cause to 
fight for and brave men to fight, but a whole 
people who had thrown off the yoke of self- 
ishness and greed, and were living in obedience 
to God’s commands and will; and the need 
of to-day is not only a just cause,.for such 
is ours; not only brave men to fight~for 
that cause, for never more heroic faced a 
foe; but individual righteousness among al] 
our people. Who knows where hides the 
Selfishness and sin that may ‘be a factor in 
the swing of the battle line far away. 


The alien spy is a peril and is sought and 
shot, but sin, not only national but indi- 
vidual, may be a greater hindrance to vic- 
tory than the German spy system, for it 
separates from God. Even prayer is a 
mockery apart from obedience. Let there 
be with every one the heartfelt ‘‘Lord is it 
I’’—and, when found, let the sin have no 
mercy, though it be dear as the wedge of 
gold and the goodly garment that meant 
defeat or victory to Joshua’s host. Let us 
make sure that by obedience we are ‘‘allied’’ 
to God, and that our ‘‘entente’’ with Him 
is complete. 


ANOTHER GREAT WAR. 


A war, wider in its extent, for it is world- 
wide,—longer in its duration, for it is age- 
long, against an infinitely worse foe to hu- 
manity than Prussian militarism, is the war 
against the traffic in strong drink. 

Who can measure the poverty and want 
and suffering, the blighted homes and hopes, 
the broken hearts and ruined lives, the 
hopeless bondage in which millions have 
been held, the unavailing regrets in the 
great beyond, as a result of that traffic ? 

And who ean measure the gladness, the 
freedom, the health, the happy hearts and 
homes, if that traffic were banished from 
our world ? 

In that war the past year has been one of 
progress hitherto unknown. The struggle of 


the nations demanded highest possible effi- . 


ciency and no nation can be its best with 
that traffic at its vitals. 

In Russia, drink-sodden, the traffic, a 
government pet, has been banished. In 
France, not sodden but suffering, a like 
result. Britain, les; fortunate, has had a 
partial deliverance. In Canada there is 
progress. Saskatchewan anit Alberta have 
this summer voted dry, and the other western 
Provinces are preparing to follow. 

If, when the war in Europe is ended and 
the world breathes free once more, there 
could be world-wide freedom from the foe 
of drink, terrible as is the price, and draped 
in mougping as the world will be for many 
a year to come, there would be a new world 
and an outlook into the future of the race 
brighter than the past ever knew. 

In this war too against the traffic in strong 
drink, all can do their “‘bit,”—by total ab- 
stinence themselves, by example to others 
and influence upon them, by the training of 
the. young, by the use of that sacred trust 
the ballot to put the traffic under the ban of 
the law and keep it there. 

If this Satan were bound a thousand years 
it would be a millennium indeed, for there 
is no one thing that does so much to hinder 
the progress of the kingdom. 


YET ANOTHER WAR. 


There is a third battle line, as long as time, 
as wide as the race and leading across every 
human heart. It is the battle with the 
devil for the mastery of the human soul. 


It is the question of the freedom or the ~ 
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bondage of that soul to sin for evermore. 

In this war there are no neutrals, no on- 
lookers. None are merely helpers at home 
for those who fight. Every man, woman and 
child must be a combatant. 

In this war the foe is largely invisible. On 
the ‘“‘western front’’ the Allies may for days 
not see a foe, but he is there, ready to shoot. 
In this war, as every one knows to his cost, 
no part of life can be exposed without attack. 

In this war the foe comes oftenest in stolen 
uniform, and gets in his deadly work before 
his real character is known. 

In this war the foe is stealthy, like the Indian 
who made his feint on one side of a frontier 
clearing and when the attention of the 
watchers centred there, stole in on the other 
side to murder and destroy. 

In this war the enemy ‘‘digs himself in’ 
on every advance, turning action into habit, 
if not at once driven out by a counter charge. 

In this war the foe has his spies every- 
where and knows all our points of weakness. 
It is the biggest spy system in the world, of 
which Germany’s is but a bungled copy. 

In this war the foe never waits for attack. 
He is always on the offensive and our fight 
must be ever resistance. 

In this war the foe never grows discour- 
aged. If repulsed at one point he seeks 
another opening. 

In this war the foe’s fleet. is submarine, 
and sometimes, when least expected, there is 
the torpedo and death. This is specially 
true of those who sail in the danger zone 
apart from duty’s eall. 

In this war there are none so obscure as 


' to eseape the notice of the foe; none-so in- 


significant but that he will put forth every 
effort to destroy. 

In this war no human strength ean avail, 
no discoveries of Science or Art, no progress 
in Civilization or Culture, has ever given 
men the strength to overcome. Multitudes 
have tried in their own strength and with 
the aids of human wisdom, and have gone 
down hopeless in the fight. 


Yet there is hope. Our Leader, Christ, is 
mightier than every foe, and in His strength 
‘‘~hosoever will’? may overcome and learn 
the victor’s song—‘‘Thanks be unto God 
who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 3 

In this war all need His help, the young, — 
the old, the weak, the strong, the rich, the 4 


— : 
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poor, the ignorant, the learned, the lofty, 
the lowly, the better, the worse. None so 
strong that they can overcome without 
None so weak but that they may 
overcome with Him! 

What a boon to the world! Who ean tell 
its value, its greatness, its blessedness? 


And here comes our duty as Christians, 
‘as a Church. There are multitudes who do 
not know of that Leader, and one of the 
things that He demands of every one whom 

-He helps to overcome is to tell of Him to 
others. 

The object of Missions in our own land is 
to press upon every last man, woman and 
child the willingness and helpfulness of that 
Leader, and to urge them in their battle for 
freedom and life to look to Him and conquer. 

Thus it is that every one, while fighting 
his own battle, is in duty bound to help 
others fight theirs and, strangely enough, 
the more effort we give to helping others, the 
more successful are we in winning our own 
victory. 

Every item of Church work we attempt, 
every dime or dollar we give for the Lord’s 
sake and for His cause, is helping others to 
win in that fight for freedom from sin and 
death, which is waging the world over. 


What a responsibility rests upon all who 
know of Him and His helpfulness, to tell of 
Him to those who know Him not, and who 
are going under in the fight. 

Upon the parent in the home rests respon- 

sibility for teaching the children about that 
Leader who specially invites even them to 
follow Him. Upon every one, in proportion 
_to influence and means, rests the responsi- 
bility of telling to all the glad news of how 


_ they may come off conquerors. 


From the regions beyond, the willing ear 
ean catch “‘come over and help us,’ and 
willing hearts and hands combine to send, 
in answer, the good news of Him who can 
give them the victory. 

This is a year of stress and strain in many 
ways, and multitudes are responding nobly 
to the call. But let not our interest lessen 
in the work of the Lord. Let this war time 
rather be a reminder that the true ideal of 

life is service; that men and women can find 
their chief end, their greatest happiness, 


their most glorious destiny, not in restful 


ease, but in self-forgetfulness, in full surrender 


Salas 
it 
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to their great Leader, and in faithful fol- 
lowing of Him, even unto death. 

Let the example of the young and strong 
and brave, in responding to their country’s 
eall, stir up every professed follower of 
Christ to renewed effort in support of His 
cause along this other battle line, at this try- 
ing time. Let there be no ‘“‘slackers.’’ 

There is no discharge in this war, no in- 
validing home for the wounded until for 
each one the fight is over. 

But it is all worth while. On the field of 
strife the soldier wins the coveted Victoria 
Cross, but does not receive it until called 
home to get it from his king, and then to 
him it is not a cross but a crown. And in 
the field of life, often in obscure and lowly 
place, is won, not the Victoria but the Vic- 
tor’s cross, and when the fight is over the 
faithful unto death will find their life’s cross 
transfigured and transformed into a crown of 
glory, that fadeth not away, the peace of an 
approving conscience, the eternal joy ‘of 
God’s ‘‘ Well done.” 


A RALLY WEEK PROGRAMME. 
FOR S. S. AND Y. P. 8S. 


By Rev. AuEx. Maceintuivray, D.D. 


‘‘Well begun is half done” runs the fa- 
miliar proverb. The Assembly Board, charged 
with the oversight of the work among our 
children and youth, believe in fresh and good 
beginnings. 

The city and town slacken efforts during 
summer months. Village and countryside 
need stimulating for the autumn and winter 
campaign. ‘Too many schools let the altar 
fires die out at the approach of Winter. For 
the week beginning Sunday, 26 September, 
the following programme ‘s suggested by the 
Board of the General Assembly. 

Outline of Rally Week Programme. 


Sunday, 11 a.m.—The Place of the Home in 
Religious Education. 

Sunday, 3 p.m.—Rally Day S.S. Services :— 
Enlisting. 


Sunday, 7 p.m. (or following Sunday)— 
Young People’s Rally:—Geddie Cente- 
nary. 


Monday, 8 p.m.—Young People’s Meeting. 
Banquet or Social, Plans for Season. 

Wednesday, 8 p.m.—Leaders’ and Workers’ 
Meeting, Conference on Recommendations 
of the Board as approved by the General 
Assembly. 
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Friday, 7 p.m. (or as may be arranged)— 
Plans for Juniors (under teen) and for 
Older Boys and Girls (teen age). 

The programme may be changed according 
to local conditions. An earlier date will be 
chosen in some localities. The one thing of 
first importance is to do the very best thing 
under the circumstances. 

Ministers, Superintendents and Presidents 
of Young People’s Societies will get all the 
good possible out of ‘‘Rally Week” and take 
up the work for the Fall and Winter with 
renewed enthusiasm and increased efficiency. 


SOUTHERN SASKATCHEWAN. 


By Rev. PETER STRANG, D.D. 


Note—The (Province of Saskatchewan, 
like that of its sister, Alberta, is divided, 
for our Home Mission Work, into three 
districts, Northern, Central and Southern; 
each having its own district superinten- 
dent. Dr. Strang is superintendent in 
Southern Alberta. The following summary 
of his field and work will repay careful 
study. Some of the figures are very 
striking. 


The whole Province of Saskatchewan 
made very rapid progress for ten years 
prior to 1914. During this period, the 


farmers increased their crop acreage from 


1,250,000 to 9,500,000 acres. Four’ thou- 
sand miles of railway lines, and 10,000 
miles of telephone lines were built. 
About 2,400 additional public schools were 
-erected. The population increased from 
200,000 to 600,000. Villages, towns and 


cities increased rapidly in. population. 

All this rapid advancement cost large 
sums of money, most of which had to be 
borrowed. The commission appointed by 
Government to investigate conditions 
amongst the farmers reported last summer 
that their indebtedness alone amounted to 
$150,000,000. 

Towards the close of 19138, the banks and 
loan companies became alarmed, and began 
to reduce the amounts of their loans and 
in August, 1914, when the war began, they 
ceased loaning almost altogether. AS a 
consequence nearly all building operations 
were stopped and large numbers of men 
were thrown out of employment and they 
are still without work. 


Conditions were rendered very much 
worse in the south western portion of the 
province during the summer of 1914 by a 
great drought, accompanied by intense heat 
which ruined most of the crop. In a tract 
of country extending 200 miles from north 
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to south and 150 miles from east to west, 
the farmers harvested very little grain. 
Most of them were beginners and had 
started their homesteading with very little 
capital. 

Immediate action had to be taken to pre- 
vent suffering during the winter. The 
Provincial Government came to their assist- 
ance and expended $750,000 on road-build- 
ing, thus giving the farmers an opportunity 
to earn some money with their teams, to 
help them to provide for the necessities of 
the winter. 

The Dominion Government supplied them 
with coal and groceries through the local 
merchants, and will’ furnish them with 
seed grain and are giving them until 
April, 1916, to repay these advances with- 
out interest. Tons of clothing were sent in 
by missionary societies, home-makers’ | 
clubs, Sunday Schools and private indivi- 
duals. From information secured through 
about 50 of our missionaries working in 
this district, large quantities were forward- 
ed by our own societies and Sunday 
Schools. ; 

These are some of the conditions under 
which our missionary work has been done 
during the past year. 


At the end of December last, there were 
in this district of Southern Saskatchewan, 
26 self-supporting charges; 18 augmented 
charges and 107 mission fields. 

Of these, 107 mission fields, 65 only were 
supplied during the past Winter by fifty 
men, leaving 42 fields for the winter en- 
tirely without supply. 

In these i151 self-supporting and aug- 
mented charges and mission fields there are 
372 preaching places, and in these there 
were 279 Sunday Schools in operation last 


summer. That is, there were 93 mission 
stations in which there were no Sunday 
Schools. 


Although our students made an earnest 
effort to organize Sunday Schools in all 
their stations, we have not yet reached the 
last boy and the last girl. In some sta- 
tions, no one could be gotten to superin- 
tend andein a few there were no children 
to teach. ; 

We have 8&6 churches and 56 manses in 
southern Saskatchewan. This is a long 
way short of having a church for every one 
of the 372 congregations and a manse for 
every one of the 151 ministers and mission- 
aries. 

The public school buildings answer very 
well for church services in the rural dis- 
tricts in the meantime, but there are 35 
additional towns and villages that should 
have churches soon, if we are going to 
successfully cope with the work that lies 
before us. 

We are in still greater need of more 
manses. There are 27 congregations that. 
should have manses for married men and 
18 that should have two roomed manses for 
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their students. These student manses can 


lic, 


be built at a cost of $200.00 each. 
Our Work. 


About one fourth of our population in 
sceuthern Saskatchewan are non-Anglo- 
Saxons. They are grouped mostly in set- 
tlements, and the work of assimilation is 
going to be slow. 

The language spoken and the literature 

read in these. settlements for several gen- 
erations is likely to be the language of the 
homeland. It will not be necessary in 
very many cases for these peoples to learn 
English to do their business, for the busi- 
ness men of the towns in the vicinity will 
speak the language .of the community 
round about. 
The public school will help to improve 
conditions, if the teachers obey the school 
law and teach their pupils in the English 
language... There should be a common lan- 
guage of;inter-communication if these va- 
rious nationalities are going to become ac- 
quainted with our ideals and institutions 
and that language should be English. 

We are of opinion that this work of 
assimilation would be hastened if our na- 
turalization regulations were so amended 
that only. those who speak, read and write 
the English language were granted the fran- 
chise in these Western Provinces. 

The French, Scandinavians, Germans and 
German-Russians have services in their 
own languages, conducted by Roman Catho- 
Lutheran and ‘Mennonite ministers. 
The missionary work among the Anglo- 
Saxons is carried on almost entirely by the 
Presbyterian, Methodist. and Anglican 
Churches. There are also a few Baptist 
missionaries. 


and Methodist work 
There are only 13 of 


The Presbyterian 
overlap very little. 


' our mission stations and 7 of our augmen- 


ted stations where the Methodists are also 
at work and these are mostly in old settle- 
ments where each denomination has church 
property, that is, there are only twenty of 
the three hundred and thirty-two preaching 
places in our augmented charges and mis- 
sion fields where both Presbyterian and 
Methodist services are held. 

In the mission fields of our five Presby- 


_teries we had twenty-one ordained men, 


i twenty catechists and sixty-four students at 


work last summer. These men rendered 


the church and the nation invaluable ser- 


vices in establishing righteousness in our 
midst and thus helping to make our coun- 


try a safe place to live in and a safe place 


to do business in. 

The sixty-four students, at work last 
summer, came from every Presbyterian 
theological college in Canada, from two of 
the Methodist colleges of Canada, from 
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three of the Scottish colleges and from two 
oi the Presbyterian colleges in the United 
States. With very few exceptions these 
men did satisfactory work. Most of them 
delighted the hearts of their hearers with 
their fine preaching. They were active in 
their pastoral and Sunday ‘School work. 
A number of them proved to be quite suc- 
cessful soul winners. 

A few ought to have taken some lessons 
in horsemanship; there would have been 
fewer runaway and smashed rigs, and more 
ot our horses would have been in good con- 
dition in they ’fall if they~ had Phirty 
eight of these men laboured in fields remote 
from a railway. The nearest railway sta- 
tion to some of them was thirty miles. The 
average length of the ‘Sunday drives our 
missionaries had to make to reach their 
three preaching places was about twenty- 
five miles 


Visitation. 


We visited, during the year, seventy-nine 
mission fields and augmented charges and 
twelve self supporting charges. We at- 
tended two hundred and seventeen meetings 
and delivered addresses at them. ‘During 
the winter we visited fields that are open 
for the whole year, and in the summer, 
those which are closed for the winter. 

We received a warm welcome from both 
the congregations and missionaries. Dur- 
ing the summer in the remote districts the 
people gathered on the week afternoons and 
evenings in large numbers as well as on the 
Sundays to hear our addresses of which the 
missionaries had been able to make pre. 
vious announcement. 


The presentation of the work of the 
church gave a new vision and a wider in- 
terest to many of our people and when new 
comers learned what our Church is doing 
at home and abroad they were delighted to 
belong to such an organization. 

Many of our people are finding a new in- 
terest in contributing to congregational 
support and the Budget when they learn 
how our work is financed. 

There has been a decided improvement in 
the attendance at church services since the 
war began. People are taking a deeper 
interest in the preaching of the gospel and 
are asking themselves what are the chief 
things in life and are learning as never 
before that the great principles which 
Christ taught are indispensable to the well ° 
being of men and nations. 


“Tt is to missionary efforts that all South 
Sea literature is due; there is not a single 
ease on record of the reduction to writing 
of a Polynesian language by another than a 
Christian worker.”’ 
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A WESTERN PIONEER HERO. 
By JupGE Swanson, KAMLOOPS. 


For Tue Recorp: 

On the 6th of this month there was laid to 
rest at Enderby, B.C., a great Home Mission 
hero, Alexander Leslie Fortune, in his 85th 
year. 

The late Mr. Fortune was for almost fifty 
years a resident in the northern portion of 
the Okanagan valley, being the first white 
settler in that District. 

As an elder of the Presbyterian Church he 
was for many years a familiar figure at the 
meetings of the Presbytery of Kamloops. 
He was a man of sterling integrity, of deep 
religious convictions, possessing that perfervi- 
dum ingenium, a mystic mind. 

He was a unique type of old-timer. Bret 
Harte has cast a spell of romance about the 
godless swashbuckler ‘‘forty-niner”’ type of 
gold-hunter of the Pacific slope. With the 
virility of such a type Mr. Fortune combined 
the Christian gentleness and courtesy of a 
knight of chivalrous days. He was a firm 
believer in the all-shaping hand of Providence 
in all his acts. It was a tenet of his belief 
that ‘“‘Behind the dim unknown standeth 
God within the shadow, keeping watch above 
his own.”’ 

He has described with singular simplicity 
and beauty, in letters to his friends, his feel- 
ings of awe and reverence when first he en- 
tered the virgin land which was to become his 
home, hid away for countless centuries from 
the despoiling hand of man, feeling that he 
had been led hither by the hand of God as 
truly as had the children of Israel been led 
into Canaan. 


Mr. Fortune was a member of the historic 
Overiand Forty that came in 1862 into the 
Cariboo Mining Fields of British Columbia, 
coming by way of St. Paul, Fort Garry, thence 
by ox-cart along the old Saskatchewan trail 
to Fort Edmonton, through 
Head Pass, by Jasper House and Tete Jaune 
Cache to Quesnel on the Fraser. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, with its string of fur- 
trading posts was then the arbiter of the 
destinies of the Great West. 

The lure of gold was just attracting the ad- 
venturous spirits from the East and from be- 
yond the seas. Very few of these hardy Argo- 
nauts survive. The graves of many of these 
old dreamers of fortune, who sought the elusive 
golden fleece, are found scattered along the 
railway and wagon routes of the ‘‘Upper 
Country.” Many of them living lives of 
excess died alone in the mountains, ‘‘unwept, 
unhonoured and unsung.’”’ Some of them 
have ended their days in the ‘‘Old Men’s 
Home” at Kamloops. 

Many of them failing to find gold in the 
mountains and along the streams, acquired 
a competence and sometimes wealth from 
tilling the soil and in eattle-ranching. 

Many of them, who would refuse to be 
classed as religious men, exemplified in their 
lives a high standard of personal rectitude, 
doubtless the inheritors of Christian in- 
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fluences in their boyhood or early manhood. 
days in other lands. 

Mr. Fortune was, however, from the ear- 
liest days, a fearless and active Christian 
worker and temperance advocate. One of 
his earliest Christian activities was to found 
Sunday Schools for the teaching of the In- 
dians of his district. 

I have often recalled the picture he once 
drew. for me of his unique Indian Sunday 
School. In Summer it was held in the open 
under the forest trees, the Indians gathering 
from the surrounding districts on horse- 
back to the number of two or three hundred 
and listening quietly and reverently to the 
expounding of the word of God. 


Like most of the old-timers he was a kind 
friend of the natives. The Indians of the 
interior, as indeed of a great portion of the 
mainland of British Columbia, have since 
1842 been under the spiritual oversight of 
the Catholic priests of the O.M.I. order— 
Obiates of Mary Immaculate. They are 
not, as erroneously stated by some writers 
on British Columbia, Jesuits, but members 
of an Order founded in France in 1816 by 
a French priest who became the Bishop of 
Marseilles. As Protestants we must pay 
our meed of praise to the Roman Catholic 
Church for their zeal and optimism in en- 
deavouring to Christianize the Indians from 
the earliest days of French and Catholic 
influence on this Continent. 

Mr. Fortune worked in harmony with the 
local priests, who expressed their profound 
regret when Mr. Fortune decided to give 
up his Indian work, to minister to the chil- 
dren of the white settlers who later came into 
the Valley. ; 

Mr. Fortune’s Indian Sunday School is 
said to have been the first Sunday School 
opened between Fort Garry (Winnipeg) 
and Victoria. (There was no Vancouver in 


those days. 
His home on his beautiful ranch near 
Enderby, with the Spallumcheen running 


through it, and the snow-clad hills about it 
was the centre of great hospitality to many 
a lonely wayfarer, to many a homeless young 
man ‘‘in a far country”? away from kith and 
kin. How many have been grateful to him - 
for the help and counsel so freely given. 

Mrs. Fortune, who survives him, has been 
for many years a very worthy and much 
loved helpmeet for him. To her the sym- 
pathy of the Chureh will go out in her be- 
reavement. 

Amid the clash of this terrible war his 
peaceful and useful life has-come to a close. 
His passing away recalls the reverent lines 
of Charles Kingsley about the faithful folk 
who sleep in quiet English churehyards. 


“With their limbs at rest on the quiet. 
earth’s breast 
‘And their souls at home with God.” 


The kindly face of this veteran servant of — 
Christ, so familiar to us for so many years, 


ig 


the shadows flee away,’ 
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we shall see no more “till the day break and 
’ but the memory of 


his kindness, his humility, his saintly life, 


_ will live ever green in the hearts of the people 
of the ‘‘Upper Country” of British Columbia. 


Kamloops, B.C., July 12th, 1915. 
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THE FIRST RUTHENIAN PRESBY- 
TERIAN CONVENTION. 


Veereville, Alberta, July 6-7. 


By Revo W.°G: ey B.D. 


Dear Dr. Scort:— 


As it is impossible for the thousands of 
appreciative readers of the Rrecorp. to visit 


the strangers within our gates I shall try to . 


bring these strangers to the homes of your 
readers. 

The venture of a Ruthenian Presbyterian 
Convention was due largely to the Rev. 
Wm. Simons, Supt. of Missions in Northern 
Alberta, whose intimate knowledge of the 
work makes him enthusiastic about it. 

Some people find conventions professional 
and theoretical. No such criticism could 
have been offered of this one. Possibly its 
experimental character saved it from this. 
It usually does. 

The country honours the Fathers of Con- 
federation. They were men of vision. When 
the founders of the Presbyterian Church in 


-_ the West receive a similar place of honour, 


Dr. McQueen and Mrs. McQueen will have 
a place in the front row. They were the head 
and shoulders of this experimental Conven- 
tion. The rest of us bunched together made 
a body for it. 

The unknown tongue in which we were 
compelled to speak was made intelligible to 
our hearers through our gifted interpreter, 
Maxime Zalizniak.’ Long flaxen hair, high 
cheek bones, far away eyes full of sympathy 
and passion, and a rugged frame through 
every nerve of which his soul finds expression, 
Zalizniak is an interesting character and an 
eloguent interpreter. 

What about the people? They were splen- 
did! Some of them came fifty miles over 
roads that would make you hold your breath. 
Those who couldn’t make it the first day 
eamped on the trail under their wagons and 
were on hand for the second day. 

Jesus said, ‘‘Blessed are they that do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness for 
they shall be filled.’’ If these people went 
home revived and refreshed—and they did— 
it wasn’t due to us; but to the Spirit who 
fulfilled this beatitude. 


As moderator of the Synod, I was called 
upon to give the opening address on some of 
the leading doctrines of the Presbyterian 
Church. In the briefest and clearest form I 
could command, I tried to set before these 
people the Doctrine of our Church regarding 
the Scriptures, God, Man, Redemption, 
Faith, the Church and Immortality. I was 
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conscious that all these people had been 
brought up either in the Greek Orthodox, or 
the Greek Catholic Church. 

Some of your readers may not know that 
the Greek Catholic Church is the result of an 
effort made by the Roman Catholic Church 
to bring these people from the Greek or Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, to acknowledge the 
authority of the Pope. They allowed them 
to retain their former ritual, allowed their 
priests to marry and to enjoy several other 
privileges in order to secure them for Rome. 
The Greek Catholic is sometimes called the 
Uniat Church. 


It is not difficult to understand the impor- 
tance of trying to teach these people the inter- 
pretation of the Word of God for which the 
Presbyterian Church stands. The purpose 
of my address was to teach sound doctrine, 
which I believe to be one of the marks of a 
strong Church. 

Every minister in our Church, especially 
the city minister, should make an effort to 
visit some mission field at least once a year. 
His congregation will continue to permit this 
if they once try it. 

The feeling that fills one’s soul on coming 
suddenly to a turn in the road and a new 
vision of valleys and hills deseribes the effect 
upon us of the next part of the proceedings, 
in which our brother missionaries—Ruthe- 
nlans—gave ten minute addresses on their 
work. All these men are ordained ministers 
of our own Church, but we shall take them. 
without any frills and ruffles. 


First, let us see and hear Andrew Wil- 
chynski. Like Cassius of old, Wilchynski 
hath a lean and hungry look. He thinks 
much, not too much, for his thinking is con- 
secrated by noble motives. 

Son of the Greek Catholic Church, he has 
now twelve years of faithful ministry under 
the Presbyterian Church to his credit and is 
one of the two pioneers of this work. 

He said, ‘‘Protestantism won’t die out 
among our people even if ministers cease to 
preach, for the Bible is the cause of the reli- 
gious movement among our people. The 
Holy Bible improves the people when com- 
pared with people in old country. 

“‘In the beginning we pioneers suffered 
much from enemies of the work. I am glad 
and proud to be preacher of the Gospel and 
am stronger now than ever before. Accord- 
ing to Rev. W. G. Brown every man is priest 
in his own house. Our people, the young 
“generation, is surely grasping thisidea. Since 
they read the Bible they are sober and are 
working for temperance and in future will 
be good citizens and children of God.”’ 


William Plovink, a well-dressed and well 
eroomed little man, reminded me of a neat, 
dapper Frenchman. Brought up in the Greek 
Catholic Church, he brought his laurel wreath 
to lay at the feet of the Statue of Liberty 
that he found in his new home and his new 
Church. 

‘Our people have been delivered from old 
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country, the same as the Jews from the 
bondage of Egypt. When they came to this 
country good people gave them the Holy 
Bible in their own language so that every 
man could understand the meaning of it, and 
that. Bible is making wonders among our 
young generation. 

He then told a story of a young boy to 
whom he gave the Bible. The boy’s father 
was frightened by the threats of the priest 
and burned the book. Plovink gave him 
another, and when the father saw how the 
boy loved it, he was led to read it too. The 
result was that the whole family turned with 
joy to the Church that stood for liberty. 


William Wituk, a contrast to Plovink in’ 


every way! He is an old man, whose work 
is wholly in the newer settlements, while 
Plovink has recently been appointed to a 
mission in Kdmonton. 

He spoke briefly,—‘‘In the beginning of our 
work the Russian Orthodox and Greek Catho- 
lics opposed us. Better times are now. Still 
the old people are hard to be convinced. 
They are longing for the old ritual and cere- 
mony of the old Church. The hope is in the 
young generation. They will be good Protes- 
tants in this country. The work is going on 
slowly but surely to betterment and may 
God help to abolish aleohol’ and we surely 
will have good eae and good Christians 
out of young people. I have an average 
congregation of eighty people every Sunday.” 


Paul Zustavietry is another precise little 
man. He spent five years in Manitoba Col- 
lege and has been four years in the work. 
He is a son of the Russian or Greek Orthodox 
Church. His report in his own words is:— 

“Our young Protestant Church is the 
true Church and stands for progress. I have 
found that our young people are glad to meet 
the minister as an ordinary man and not in 
priestly robes. 

‘‘T have two schools for our boys and girls 
in which for two hours a day I teach the prin- 
ciples of our religion. We want our young 
people to be good citizens and good children 
of God. -Our country needs this work. I 
have three preaching stations with an aver- 
age attendance of fifty at each place. 


John Danylechuk, as brown | as a nut. His 
chin, neck and eyes ali say:—‘‘ Here is a man 
who will go through.’ Son of the Greek 
Catholic Church, educated in Lemberg, he 
set his heart on being a priest. 

The insincerity of the lives of the priests in 
the monastery at Lemberg disappointed him. 
To the people they pretended to spend their 
time in prayer, while they really spent their 
life in idleness. 

When he told his priest that he was going 
to Canada the priest told him that the In- 
dians were killing our people there, that he 
would find no church there, that he would not 
get his passports, etc. 

Danylchuk, the son of Daniel, as his name 
means—was like his namesake of old; lions 
n the way had no terror for him. He set 
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out for the land of the far West and into 
Western Canada he came. 

He met a colporteur and they talked about 
the Bible. He read it and saw a new heaven 
and a newearth. ‘‘The Presbyterian Church 
was just beginning this work at that time and 
this Church gave us more help than any other. 
We found it to be a Church where the people 
ruled. 

‘Like Wilchynski I have preached in the 
West for twelve years. I have just lately 
come to Alberta and hope to help our people 
to find the light. 

‘‘Our people were not able to free them- 
selves from the Spiritual bondage of the old 
Church. The priest told the people not to 
touch the Bible or they would receive great 


harm. When I came here, Greek Orthodox, 
Greek Catholics, Roman _ Catholics, Buko- 
vinians, all gathered in the church. I said 


I was not ambassador for the pope. 

““The Roman Church opposed us. We 
treated them with kindness and the people 
saw the difference. They see our people 
living in peace with one another while they 
spend. much money at law with one another. 
In ten years I see our people getting more 
loyal to Jesus Christ.” 


Rev. Mr. Kusiev, a Ruthenian Presby- 
terian missionary from Newark, New Jersey, 
was asked to speak. He said:—‘‘Our work 
was started by missionaries from Canada. 
The Presbyterian church in the States now 
has seven Ruthenian ministers. We could 
place one hundred and thirty-seven ministers 
if we could get them. 

‘In Southern Russia there are 2,000,000 
people of the evangelical faith, who have never 
had a minister. The reading of the Bible 
has kept their faith alive. The time has come 
for a movement for religious reform among 
our people, the same as among your people 
five hundred years ago. May God help you 
with this noble work.” 


Two interesting laymen who gave splendid 
addresses were Mr. Paul Rudyk of Edmonton 
and Mr. Peter Svaritch of Vegreville. Their 
names are apostolic and their vision is worthy 
of their name. 

Peter, we’ll leave his last name in respect- 
ful silence, told how the poor people were ~ 
put out of the Roman Church because they 
couldn’t pay, praised the liberty and educa- 
tion for which the Presbyterian Church stood. 
He said the boys and girls now being trained 
in the homes at Vegreville will prove a good 
investment for the Presbyterian Church. 

Paul spoke with eloquence and power on 
the prohibition question and agains on this 
new Church Home. 


John Drajak is neither lean nor hungry 
looking but his spirit is seen in his report. : 

TY will refer to olden times when people 
suffered persecution; but their work was seed 
of the Christian Church. Nothing can stop 
our work when we are with God. The new 
generation cares for knowledge and there is 
BS oe that it will get knowledge by aid of this 

hurch. 
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‘‘[T happened to suffer persecution, but I 
remember the words of Christ who said, I 
am the Light of the world. Now wherever 
He is, darkness disappears. I try to do good 
for the people.” 


Last but not least came our interpreter, 
Maxime Zalinziak. — The passion for liberty 
burns fiercely in Maxime’s soul. 

Brought up in the Russian Orthodox 
Church and educated for the priesthood, he 
held the position of vicar in a large church 
in St. Petersburg. While there he helped to 
organize a brotherhood of Cyril Methodius 
for the study of the Bible. For this he was 
declared a heretic and imprisoned in Kiev. 
Like John Huss of old he defended himself 
from the Bible. His father, a wealthy man, 
paid 1,600 roubles and secured his release. 

In 1905, when Gregory Happon led 35,000 
poor people to the Czar’s palace to ask for 
help, some of his ministers ordered cannon 
to be’ turned upon them and in two hours 
twelve thousand people lay dead. 

The next Sunday Maxime preached from 
the text ‘‘Thou shalt not kill.’”’ At the door 
of the church stood eight policemen and he 
was again arrested. Once more he secured 
his liberty but he saw that it was America 
or Siberia, so to America he came. His 
first sight of. liberty was when he saw a small 
boy in New York speak to a policeman and 
receive a civil answer. 


Shortly after landing in New York he was 
speaking in the labour temple, New York. 
Dr. Carmichael, our own Superintendent of 
Missions, was present and at the close of 
the meeting persuaded him to come to Canada. 
Maxime said:— 

“The Presbyterian Church gives education 

and light. Our beloved Church will conquer 
our greatest enemy, darkness. I am thankful 
to God that he brought me to this country 
and to this Church to be a guide, a help, 
everything I can to my people. If we work 
together, like a good team of horses, we will 
“make our young people good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. 

His headquarters are now at Vegreville 
where he helps with the education of the 
boys and girls, also preaches at three other 
stations at which he has an average attend- 
ance of fifty-five, with two good Sunday 
Sehools. 


In the evening we had a rousing temperance 
meeting at which splendid addresses were 
given by the Rev. W. F. Gold and Mr. Paul 
Rudyk. The meeting closed with God Save 
the King, and the Ruthenian national hymn. 
They put their whole soul into the singing 
of it and their spirit is seen in the words, 
The translation of the first verse was given 
to me. 


‘“Ukrania hasn’t died, 

Nor honour nor liberty, 

Yet to us, my young brothers 
Fate again will smile. 

Our enemies shall perish 


a 
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As the dew before the sun. 
We again will enjoy full freedom 
In that country of our own.” 
CHORUS: 
Body and Soul we'll lay down 
For our Liberty! 
And we'll show that we are brothers 
Descendants of the Kossaks. 


The tune begins with a long, low swing 
and rises in passion and power. “Ié makes one 
think of the approach of Highland clans, 
marching to the wild music of the pipes. 


The next morning everybody was on hand. 
All the women gathered in the front seats. 
Mrs. McQueen was to speak. Their faces 
were a study, as they followed every words 
The address did not deal with the big things 
that others had done, but with the things that 
these women could do to help the work of 
the Chureh. They could vet a pulpit or 
table for the church, a Bible for the church, 
seats, ete. The young girls could get flowers. 
Everybody could do something. 

Mrs. McQueen told of the work that the 
women did in the early days, what the W.M.S. 
were doing for the Ruthenian people through 
the hospital and homes for the boys and girls 
in Vegreville and what they were doing for 
the women of India and China. 

A vote of thanks to Mrs. McQueen for 
her ‘‘beautiful address’’, to use their own 
words, was moved by Mrs. Chybouski, and 
seconded by Mrs. Zalinziak, all the women 
standing during the moving, seconding and 
presenting of the vote of -thanks. 


The closing address was given by Dr. 
McQueen, who believes that city ministers 
should help their brethren in the country, 
and practices his creed. His subject was, 
‘“The Government of the Presbyterian Church 
and how the work of the Church is finaneed.”’ 

Knowing the work from the beginning, 
the doctor was able to explain how the Pres- 
byterian Church did not force itself upon 
the Ruthenian people, but that they came 
and asked the Church to help them. 

He compared the system of government 
with the papal and prelatic, showing that it 
was democratic in form and was authorized 
in the Word of God. When they chose a/ 
successor to Judas Iscariot the people had 
a voice and not simply the eleven apostles. 

No matter what the power, however, the 
great thing was the spirit, and no Church 
could claim to be Christian unless the spirit 
that governs it is the spirit of Christ, the 
Head of the Church, speaking through the 
people. 

The Presbyterian basis of government 
was shown to be the oldest and the simplest, 
with its two orders of elders and deacons. 
The basis of all representative government 
was shown to correspond to the Presbyterian 
system, each court being representative 
and the right of appeal ‘of the humblest 
member being safeguarded. 

The Christian spirit was shown to be mis- 
sionary and every individual and congrega- 
tion must have this spirit if they are to grow. 
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The Levite was provided for because he was 
a minister and Paul in I Cor. 9 explains how 
this service calls for similar provision in our 
time. 

The system of finance was shown to be 
purely voluntary, a willing mind being the 
first condition, that all must have the spirit 
of Jesus whose whole life was one of ministry 
and who gave Himself a ransom for many. 


The whole address was brought home 
through our interpreter and the permanent 
value of it to the Ruthenian work will be one 
of the many debts that our church owes to 
Dr. McQueen who for the last twenty-eight 
years has stood for righteousness in this 
ereat West Land. 

The convention closed with the observance 
of the Lord’s Supper, conducted by the 
Rev. G. R. Lang, who made an excellent 
presiding officer at all the sessions. 

An incident will show the spirit of the 
meeting. Two of the younger women who 
had been estranged through a quarrel of 
long standing, were forbidden by their con- 
science to take part in the sacrament, and 
sat at the back of the church. One of the 
old Christian women went back and became 
the channel of reconciliation. They came 
with joyful weeping as friends in Christ to 
sit at the table of the Lord. 


There are some facts that need no comment 
1ere. 

(1) There are approximately fifty thou- 
sand Ruthenian people in the province of 
Alberta. They are thrifty and intelligent. 
Their women are splendid types of physical 
womanhood. 

(2) The Presbyterian Church, both in 
doctrine and government, seems to suit 
their spirit and outlook perfectly. 

(3) There is no overlapping in this work. 


(4) Our missionaries are the centre around. 


which the forees for loyal citizenship, pro- 
gress in education and temperance reform 
must and do gather. 

(5) The W.M.S. has done much for the 
Ruthenian people. Let the men now do 
their part, not only for the sake of the Ru- 
thenian people; but for the sake of the 
Sains and the Country, and all for Christ’s 
sake 

All who were present said to the man who 
was chiefly responsible for the meeting: 
“Thank you, Mr. Simons, for arranging 
this Convention.”’ 


RIGHT GIVING. 
RICHARD BaxTER ON GIVING. 


- Giving involves three principles :— 

(1) Every Christian must eive—the poor 
as well as the rich. 

(2) The amount must be proportionate to 
one’s ability—a certain part of one’s income. 

(3) It must be given regularly as an act of 
worship. 

We must recognize the fact that ‘‘no man 
brought anything into this world, no man 
can take anything out of it.’”’ We must 
remember—God asks—one-tenth of our 
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money, one-seventh of our time. If thou 
hast much, give plenteously; if thou hast 
little, give oladly of that little; for so gatherest 
thou a good reward in the day of necessity. 

How is it, then, knowing this, there is 
always money for cigars, plays, clothes, 


ete., but not for the Sabbath school, church 
or charity? God promises—He that soweth 
little. shall reap little. He that soweth 


plenteously shall reap plenteously. There is 
Only one life,. *twill soon be. past, 
Only what’s done for Jesus will last. 


WHY DO YOU GIVE. 


Once a woman dreamed that she went to 
church, and as the people were going away 
they found some one standing at the door 
holding a plate for the gifts of the people. 

It looked like an ordinary plate,. but it 
had the power of changing each gift into its 
real value in God’s sight. 

A man put in a fanedoiar gold piece, which 
at once turned into brass. It had no value in 
God’s sight, because the man had given 
it in order to be thought well of by others. 

Then a woman put in a quarter, which 
turned quickly into a penny. God knew 
that she could give more, and she gave only 
because others gave. 

Then a little Sunday school girl came up 
with her teacher and dropped in a penny, 
and this turned into a daisy. She had given 
it just to please her teacher. 

The woman in her dream felt very sad be- 
cause these gifts were not pleasing to God, 
and as she looked a very poor little girl came 
along and put a penny on the plate. In- 
stantly it was changed into gold. The child 
was very poor and had denied herself to give 
it because she loved the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and this made it well-pleasing to God.—Sel. 


THE FARMER AND THE 
SERMON. 


A farmer went to hear John Wesley preach. 
He was a man who eared little about religion. 
On the other hand, he was not what we eall 
a bad man. His attention was soon excited 
and riveted. Wesley was talking about 
money. 

His first head was, ‘‘Get all you can.” 
The farmer nudged a neighbour and said: 
“This is strange preaching. JI never heard 
the-like of this before. That man has good 
things in him.” 

John Wesley reached his second division: 
‘Save all you ean.”’ The farmer became more 
excited. ‘‘Was there ever anything like 
this?’’ he said. Wesley denounced thriftless- 
ness and waste, and he satirized the willful 
wickedness which lavishes in luxury. The 
farmer rubbed his hands and thought, ‘‘ All 
this have I been taught from my youth up”’ 
and what with getting and what with hoard- 
ing it seemed to him that ‘‘salvation had 
come to his house.” 

But Wesley advanced to his third head, 
which was, ‘‘Give all you ean.” ‘‘Aw dear! 
Aw dear!’’ said the farmer, ‘‘he has gone and — 
spoiled it all!’’—WSel. 


OUR WEST INDIA MISSION. 


THE TWENTIETH YEAR. 


Of his twentieth Trinidad year, part of 
which was furlough, after a term of years In 
the Tropics, Rev. S. A. Fraser writes :— 

I spent six months of the year in Canada. 
I enjoyed my visit to the churches, especially 
in the Northern part of Cape Breton, among 
the staunch and loyal Presbyterian High- 
landers, where the visits of a missionary are 
few and far between. Dr. Jamieson kindly 
superintended the work in this district during 
my absence. 

The work has been carried on along the 
lines of previous years, and steady progress 
has been made in every department of the 
Chureh work. 

Religious instruction was regularly given 


in our eighteen day schools to 3,400 children 


during the year, and to 1,181 in our twenty- 
one Sunday Schools. The good seed sown in 
the hearts of the young is bearing fruit. 
Nearly all our catechists have done faith- 
ful work. The need for voluntary workers 
has been emphasized, and we are pleased to 


_ say a larger number than usual are volun- 


teering for work on the Sabbath day. 

Three young men in this district who had 
completed their theological course, were or- 
dained as native missionaries, and others are 
ready to take their place in College when they 
are required and the Church is ready to sup- 
port them. 

There is a growing desire among the Hindus 
to hear the Gospel. They often entreat us 
to come more frequently to teach and preach. 


‘They recognize the fact that Hinduism is a 


dying cause and that Christianity must 
triumph. 

Mrs. A. Girdhari, the wife of one of our 
oldest catechists, who was a Bible woman 
for many years, after a painful lingering ill- 
ness borne with Christian fortitude, passed 
to her rest. 

The faithful Babu (Rev. Lal Bihari), has 
been confined to his bed and we do not expect 
that he will be able to resume work again. 


He is rejoicing in the love of Christ. His 
anchor is cast within the veil. Often do I 
hear him say in his weakness,’’—Oh! I can 


never thank the Christian people of Canada 
enough for sending the Gospel to me.” 

Three additional lots of land were pur- 
chased in Penal for the site of our new church. 
The people are now collecting money for the 
building and have requested us to begin 
operations at once. In this comparatively 
new district I dispensed the communion to 
eighty-five persons on a Sabbath afternoon 
in the school house. 

Thanks to all friends for their generous 
help and support in our work. 


The evil we mix with the good we try to 
do, cannot be harmless, for this is a moral 
world. 


A FOURTEENTH YEAR’S WORK. 


Of his fourteenth year in Trinidad, Rev. 
H. H. Morton writes:— 


Schools— 


There were, in this Tunapuna District, 19 
schools, 18 assisted by the Government and 
one unassisted, in operation during the twelve 
months of the year. 

There was a daily average attendance of 
1,851 children in these schools. 

During the Hindi and Religious instruction 
hour, 9 to 10 a.m. daily ,there is a great oppor- 
tunity open for all faithful teachers to lead 
the minds of the young under their infiuence 
to the Truth. 

Many scholars during this hour each day 
of the school year have learnt to read the 
Bible and the Sunday Schools lessons in 
Hindi. 

A night school was kept up in Tunapuna 
for working lads and scholars who had already 
left the day school. The number of children 
who came under the influence and teaching 
of our schools, in this District, during the 
year was 4,230. 

Our twenty-seven head teachers and assist- 
ant teachers did their duty well this year, 
and gained good result marks and emolu-. 
ments from the Government. 


Sunday Schools— 


There were twenty-two Sunday Sckools this 
year with an average per Sabbath of 641. We 
are not able to secure a large attendance of 
heathen children at Sunday School, but the 
Christian children attend fairly well. The 
hindrances to the proper observance of the 
Sabbath in this Colony are numerous and 
great. 


Hindi Printing Press— 


The Government considered it advisable to 
circulate in Hindi statements concerning the 
loyalty of Indian princes and people. At 
their request we translated and printed 
lengthy telegrams in November, of which 
2,200 were circulated, and we are now en- 
gaged on a proclamation of the Viceroy of 
India to Mohammedans declaring the pro- 
tection of their Holy Places in Arabia and 
elsewhere. 

Information was also translated and print- 
ed in Hindi for the Agricultural Society about 
the hookworm disease which is very prevalent 
among the Hast Indians in Trinidad, produces 
anemia, and unfits them for labour and 
exertion of any kind. The International 
Health Commission (supported by J. Rocke- 
feller) treats hookworm patients free of cost, 
and is doing a very great amount of good in 
the districts it at present works in, 
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Staff— 


Mrs. Morton, Senior, has, as usual for so 
many years, given most. of her time to Mis- 
sion work, especially work among the women, 
supervision of the needlework in the nineteen 
schools, visitation of the sick and the women 
in their homes. 

The staff, native and Canadian; has en- 
joyed good health. Two of our teachers 
lost their wiv es, one of them a Home girl, at 
the end of the year. 

I wish to thank the Ladies’ Auxiliaries, 
W.F.M.S., for their generous supply of 
clothing and gifts sent during the year, which 
have been most useful and welcome. 

Our fifteen catechists and Bible women 
have done good work, and while not neglect- 
ing the Christian communities have bravely 
endeavoured to bring into the fold of Christ 
their heathen brethren. 

The native church gave $1,371.65 during 
the year, besides giving about $150.00 to the 
Red Cross Society. The average per com- 
municant was $5.62. 

Sixty-one children were baptized during 
the year, and thirty-five adults. Twenty- 
two communicants were admitted. 


A NINTH YEAR’S WORK. 


_ Of his ninth year in Trinidad, Dr. W. J. 
Jamieson writes :— 


Schools— 


Fifteen have been in operation during 
the year in this Princestown District. The 
attendance has increased, and we think the 
efficiency also. 2,832 children have been in 
our schools during the year and have had in- 
struction in the Scriptures. Through Tea- 
cher Training classes and other instruction, 
our teachers are becoming better able to 
impart Bible lessons to their pupils, which is 
full of hope for the future work among the 
young. 

In our Sunday Schools there have been 
1,219 children under instruction. Still there 
are many who are not being reached. 


Catechists— 


Twelve men have given all their time to 
the work of spreading the Gospel among their 
fellow Indians. These men have preached 
twice and some of them thrice every Sabbath. 

Their reports show a large number of house 
to house visits paid to Hindus and Moham- 
medans. More and more this is becoming 
the main avenue by which we can reach these 
people, as they are less willing to attend our 
places of worship than formerly, and they are 
harder to reach. 

Yet there is a friendly feeling shown to 
our people, and our church members are 
exerting a wider influence over the entire 
life of the community around them. 

The average church member can now be- 
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come a ‘‘worker”’ to better advantage than 
formerly, and we hope to get more personal 
work done by them for the Master. 


Recruits— 


Four young teachers are offering them- 
selves for the work of catechists and training 
for the ministry. If the means could be 
provided these young men could be used to 
creat advantage among their fellow Indians, 
and would become_ useful native ministers 
in the future, either here or in British Guiana. 


Settlements— 


Several settlements of Indian people on 


their own plots of land make urgent eall to © 


us to give them the Gospel. Each of four 
of these places could keep one energetic 
young man employed in preaching to and 
visiting the people. 


These people are separated from the evil ~ 


influence of village life where mixed popula- 
tion is found. They are removed from, the 
corrupting influence of the ‘‘rum shop” and 
could the better be moulded into virile Chris- 
tian communities. 

One of these districts is about three miles 
square, another extends over ten miles along 
the gravel road and back two or three miles. 

It is in such places that the work of the 
future is to grow most and produce the best 
kind of self supporting church. We need 
these young men offering themselves for cate- 
chist work. Who will send the support for 
at least one of them? 


rd 


Classes— 


Weekly classes have been continued with 
the catechists during the year. Discussion 
of problems met with in their work has been 
one feature of the catechists class. Special 
preparation for preaching and exposition of 
the Word has also been aimed at. 


Congregations— 


$1,445.19 was contributed by our Christian 
people during the year. Systematic giving 
has been urged on the members, and is suc- 
ceeding fairly well. 

Growth has been largely within the native 
church itself. The unity and improved rela- 
tions among the Christians is encouraging. 


Prospects— 


Increase in the attendance of children in 
our schools; better equipped teaching staff; 
better Bible teaching; young well trained 
teachers offering themselves for the work 
of preaching the Gospel; the growing prestige 
of our Christian community; well settled and 
prosperous Indian districts, waiting our ad- 
vent with the Gospel—what more encour- 
aging prospects could be desired? 

If we can but assist the Native Church to 
hold on its way and enter the open doors, 
there are splendid and encouraging prospects 
before the Trinidad Mission, and the harvest 
will gladden the sowers and the reapers alike. 


\ 
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A FOURTH MISSION YEAR. 


Of his fourth year in Couva, Trinidad: 
Rev. W. I. Green writes :— 

We are thankful that foreign and native 
workers have been enabled to finish a year 
of uninterrupted labour. God has_ been 
with us guiding the workers and _ blessing 
their work. 

Our catechist staff has been strengthened 

by the addition of three new men. These 
have been successful teachers in the mission 
schools and they give promise of becoming, 
by grace and training, faithful and efficient 
ministers of the Gospel. 
- The work of our schools is of such a char- 
acter that it is difficult to give a true impres- 
sion of their value. The fruits are not al- 
Ways apparent, but the leaven is surely 
working. 

A year ago we opened a new school in 
Chandernagore, a purely Indian district, 
where the children were growing up in ignor- 
ance and spiritual neglect. The parents 
have shown their gratitude for the school 
by sending their children, sometimes carry- 
ing them on their backs through the flooded 


fields; and also by a substantial increase in 


their church attendance and offerings. *. B« 
The progress made in this school in one 
year shows what may be done among these 
children by a good teacher. At the close 
of the .year fifty-four pupils were examined, 
forty-three of whom a year ago could neither 
read nor write. The majority can now read, 
some read well, and all can write. Many 
ean do the simple rules of arithmetic, and 
some had begun geography, grammar, and 
nature study. The singing of English and 
Hindi hymns was good and throughout the 
examination the order was excellent. 
Every morning an hour is spent in reli- 
gious instruction, and on Sabbath this 
teacher géts about two-thirds of his pupils 
out for worship and more religious instruc- 
tion, and they do not forget. their offerings. 
But here, as in all our schools, the leavening 
influence can be but imperfectly reported. 
We believe it will show itself in the years to 
come in this Island in a greater regard for 
law and order, more reverence for the Sab- 
bath Day, and a real belief in God that will 
‘help change the whole life of this country. 
The spirit-of liberality of our native Chris- 
tians, especially the workers, is worthy of 
note. We have in this district one hundred 
and eighty church members and one hun- 
dred and seventy others baptised and these 
this year have given $1,312.00. 


The children are being trained to give 
and respond to their teaching. This year 
the Sunday Schools have given $107.00 and 
besides this $200.00 has been given to the 
Red Cross Fund, chiefly by the schools. 


The loyal interest taken in’ this Fund, 
especially by the teachers, is quite remark- 
able. One teacher and his scholars 
$17.17, another $19.53, another $20.63, and 
every school in the field gave something worth 
while. The pupils are “out:,selling sugar 
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cakes, nuts, buttons, roses, anything to make 
a penny for the ‘‘Red Cross.” 

The good people of Canada who are re- 
sponsible for this work will be glad to know 
that these people are learning to help them- 
selves and have the grace to sacrifice in help- 
ing others. 

The work is no more than begun. The 
number within our Church is few compa~ed 
with the thousands yet unreached. We are 
in great need of a baptism of spiritual power 
and this need is generally felt. Will you 
pray that God -may open the windows of 
heaven over this field and this mission that 
there may be a more abundant spiritual har- 
vest? 


NINTH YEAR IN B. GUIANA. 


Rev. R. Gibson Fisher writes of his ninth 
year at Essequibo, British Guiana, that the 
first part of it was spent in Britain, his first 
furlough. He speaks gratefully of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lockhart, who looked after the work 
in his absence. Of Mr. Lockhart he writes :— 

The results of his efforts to consolidate 
and extend the work are to-be seen in many 
directions. He planted the flag on at least 
one island of the Essequibo River where no 
Canadian missionary had been before—‘‘ Hog 
Island.”’ It is larger than Barbados and is 
the largest of the 366 islands which stud the 
600 miles winding course of the Essequibo 
River. 

It is being rapidly settled by free East In- 
dians and others who, as peasant proprietors 
of their own rice and provision farms, offer 
a much more satisfactory field for effective 
mission work than do the crowded areas of 
the sugar states, where constant new arrivals 
from. India, assisted by numerous pundits and 
heathen temples, help to strengthen Hindu- 
ism. 

Many more of these islands of the Esse- 
quibo to-day offer splendid opportunities for 
effective work, and ery aloud for help. An- 
other missionary is really needed for this 
work among these islands. But in the ab- 
sence of such additional staff a small motor 
launch that would carry the missionary safely 
and quickly from point to point would be 
cheap at any price, and the work in Esse- 
quibo will never develop as it should until 
we get it. 

On the mainland the same problem faces 
us. The public road, recently extended, 
now traverses fifty miles and our most 
hopeful fields are at the extreme end of the 
district. It is therefore impossible to do 
anything like justice to the situation without 
a small motor car. The needs of Demerara 
and Berbice in this direction have recently 
been supplied to the great relief of the mis- 
sionaries and the immense advantage of the 
work. 

The return of our first student teacher 
from Trinidad in April last constitutes a 
landmark and the good reports that reach us 
of the two others still there strengthen our 
hope of great and lasting benefits to be de- 
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rived from this scheme for training our 
native workers made possible by the kindness 
of the Women’s Society. 

Besides the indoor services at all the dif- 
ferent stations, open air services have not 
been neglected, and the schools, night schools 
and Sunday Schools have well maintained 
their positions. In these schools lies our 
great hope for the effectual evangelization 
of the thousands of heathen still untouched 
in Essequibo. 

Our sincere thanks are given to the many, 
in Canada and Guiana, who helped sour 
work, to numerous friends and mission bands 
for picture rolls, cards, magazines, and mis- 
sion boxes, all of which were helpful in carry- 
ing on the work. 

A Pleasing Incident. 


At the Foreign Missions’ Club, Highbury 
New Park, London, 
large influx of missionaries arriving from the 
East, was an old Indian missionary, who 
overheard a few Hindi words I spoke to an 
Indian waiter at the breakfast table. 

He asked where I learned Hindi. 

On being told, ‘‘in Essequibo,”’ he replied 
that he was much interested in the British 
Guiana Mission; as, just before leaving India, 
on a tour in a part of the country he had not 
visited before, a deputation came to him 
from a distant village, saying that their 
whole community earnestly desired Baptism. 

He went to visit them, and found that, 
though no missionary had ever been there 
so far as he could discover, they had been 
keeping regular services on the Sabbath day 
for two or three years past, and reading from 
a Hindi Bible, which a Christian convert 
from Demerara had brought home with him. 

The man himself had died before the mis- 
sionary got there; but the book itself, backed 
by his previous testimony’ and consistent 
life, had done the work; and after a few days 
spent amongst them the missionary was so 
satisfied with their sincerity and knowledge 
of the Word that he baptised sixty-seven of 
them. 'Thus we who sow in the West, and 
they who reap in the East, can rejoice to- 
gether. 


SIXTH YEAR IN B. GUIANA. 


Rev. J. A Serimgeour, writing of his sixth 
year as missionary in Demerara, says that 
part of it was spent in his first furlough home. 
The first half of this furlough was spent in 
deputation work in the Maritime Provinces, 
and the second half in similar work aCrOss 
the continent, which he calls “a great pri- 
vilege,”’ with its vision of ‘‘the rich heritage 
of Canada, and the possibilities of service 
that are wrapped up™in that heritage.’”’ He 
goes on to say :— 

The opening days of July found us once 
more in the South and for the first time 
British Guiana had a missionary settled in 
each of the three counties, and Berbice had 
its first resident Canadian missionary. 

Thus far the work has been confined 
almost exclusively to the centres already 
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established and administered by Mr. Crop- 
per from Better Hope, but there are im- 
portant points that are ripe for occupancy, 
aes the calls seem more imperative every 
ay 

During the year one new station has been 
definitely occupied at Crabwood Creek on 
the Corentyne River. We were compelled 
to enter at once or lose a most favorable 
opportunity for school work. More and 
more do I feel the handicap of the lack of 
schools. A small thatched building has 
been erected, the people are most friendly 
and the outlook good. 

The eatechist at Lochaber has expanded 
his field along the Eastern bank of the Berbice 
River. -Here are several estates where we 
have been welcomed, besides several large 
villages, and the new road opening up twenty 
miles of country to another large group of 
allied estates. This district demands two 
catechists as soon as possible. 

Definite work has been commenced at 
Albion, a large estate on the Corentyne 
coast. The open air meetings have been 
largely attended. 

Open air mectings are being held every 
month at two points on the Upper Corentyne 
coast. Here are thousands of East Indians 
on their own lands. They need definite 
work very keenly and will demand an advanc- 
ed type of catechist as they are largely 
eolony born. This is perhaps the most 
promising district in the whole Colony, but 
we do not have the men nor the means to 
undertake the work properly. We _ should 
have at once two good catechists to put 


-in this district, about twenty miles in length. 


The prospects for the future are perhaps 
the most promising in this country. Here 
are more of the independant peasant pro- 
prietors, the class that now forms the strong- 
est element in the Trinidad mission. 

Indeed I am inclined to think that if we 
are to lay hold upon the opportunity as we 
might and should, we must bring some young 
well trained mon from the older mission in 
Trinidad, to meet the needs of the younger 
ceneration of Westernised East Indians. 
We must begin here with the people on a 
higher secular plane of life and hence their 
religious leaders must be prepared to meet 
these needs. This need demands also the 
Educational work that has been so successful 
in Trinidad, but even if we had the institu- 
tion now we could not-hope to get the con- 
secrated mate ial in sufficient numbers to 
meet the present conditions. 

The one thing that impresses me more 
and more is the handicap under which we 
work on account of the late entry as a factor 
in the life of the people. They have grown 
up without any real religious guidance 
caring nothing for their own pundits and 
knowing no other. 

The car kindly granted to the field has 
been of great service not only in increased 
efficiency, but in health. The first two and 
a half months without it were the heaviest 
T have ever felt in the South. 


at 
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A TASTE OF TOURING IN KOREA. 
KH. J. D. FRASER. 


Wonsan, Korea, 22 June, 1915. 
Dnrar ReEcorp, 


Though I have heard much about mission 
lands all my life, I found many things new 
when we came to Korea, so, even at the risk 
of repeating what may be already familiar, 
I shall venture some notes to be used at your 
pleasure. 

The first few months of missionary life 
was not, for us, really missionary life at all 
for, after getting used to the sights—and 
smells—about the town, our time was largely 
spent with a Korean. teacher, learning to 
make sounds as he does, and to connect 
with those sounds ideas that for many years 
have been expressed by a totally different 
set of sounds. 

A welcome change came recently when, in 
company with Rev. A. F. Robb, a few days 
were spent in visiting some small outposts of 
the kingdom in Korea. 


LETTER FROM Rev. 


Starting from Wonsan on Friday, June 
llth, a small steamer carried me in three 
hours the length of the beautiful Broughton 
Bay, on the southern end of which Wonsan 
is situated, into the mouth of a small river. 
Broughton Bay is protected on the seaward 
side by a series of islands, making an immense 
harbor for large ships. 

At the landing, Mr. Robb met me. He had 
just been away on a two weeks trip to the 
most distant part of the Wonsan Station 
territory, about one hundred English miles 
from: Wonsan. 

This Station has the smallest territory of 
any in our Mission, yet a horseback journey 
of one hundred miles is necessary to reach its 
limits. Though the Missionary’s visits are 
infrequent there are many encouragements, as 
we saw in the places visited. 

Friday night was spent in a market village, 
Chin’ Heung, where about twenty-five ga- 
_thered for worship at the house where we 
stayed. 

In the morning a visit was paid to the 
chureh school. It is taught by a recent 
eraduate of the Wonsan Boys’ Academy. 
About twenty boys and girls are in attend- 
anee. At present one teacher only is em- 
ployed, but the boys and girls sit on the floor 
in adjoining rooms, in deference to Korean 
custom. This school had marched out a 
mile from the village to meet us the day 
- -before. 

Many of the children are from heathen 
homes, but by attending the school they be- 
come familiar with the Bible and with Chris- 
tian worship, and no doubt have some in- 
fluence upon their relatives. 


A journey of twenty-one li (seven miles) 
on horseback and on foot alternately, brought 
us a noon to an island at the mouth of the 
riv 


Yude Island i is quite fiat, raised only a foot 
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or two above high tide level, and well-known 
on this coast for its saltbeds. Salt is made by 
artificial evaporation of water that has been 
drained through salt-impregnated earth until 
a very strong brine is obtained. Great quan- 
tities of pine branches are used as firewood in 
the boiling process. 

While these pecple manufacture salt for 
the use of others for bodily welfare, the salt 
of the Gospel is not unknown among them, 
for a neat church, used also as a school, is 
attended by some thirty or forty. On Satur- 
day the closing exercises of the school were : 
held and three boys were graduated. 

Here a busy Sunday was spent, as, besides 
the morning and evening services, Mr. Robb 
examined for baptism six, and for the two 
grades of catechumens, eighteen persons, 
and baptized the candidates at the morning 
service. 

One of those baptized was a woman seven- 
ty-four years of age, who had a memory re- 
markable among the old and uneducated. 
Though having but recently learned to read, 
she could repeat without hesitation the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments. 

During the morning service a Japanese 
gendarme came in and remained for the rest 
of the meeting, though he understood no 
Korean. While not a Christian himself, he 
had several times attended Japanese Christian 
services in other places. 


After adjusting school matters there, on 
Monday afternoon we set out for a thirty-h 
journey to Popkay, a very small church. On 
the road we passed a number of small water- 
power gold-stamps, used in getting the gold 
from quartz rocks from the bed of the brook 
that runs down the valley. 

At Popkay, but for the watchfulness of 
Mr. Robb’s man, we would have had a con- 
tinuous but changing audience of young and 
After we had 
eaten they came in or crowded around the 
door, while Mr. Robb and two colporteurs 
told them stories from the Gospel or sang 
hymns. Only after eleven o’clock did they 
depart. 2 

As yet no Christian school exists in this 
village, but we could hear the noisy, united, 
sing-song recitation of the pupils of an old- 
fashioned Chinese School as they studied 
from daybreak on just across the road from 
us. Such schools are fast disappearing, and 
probably in a short time none will be found 
in Korea, as the Japanese are establishing 
more modern schools in the centres. 


On Tuesday we returned to Chin Heung and 
took the boat back to Wonsan. Such visits 
are all too brief, for they but touch those al- 
ready Christians, and leave the evangeliza- 
tion of others to the Koreans, with no defi- 
nitely organized evangelistic program except 
the colporteur system and the usual church 
services. 

But the missionary finds all his time occu- 
pied in making one or two visits a year to 
each of the many places where Christians 
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are. This allows no provision for work 
among purely heathen villages by the mis- 
sionaries. a 

Thus the battle goes on in the struggle for 
the Kingdom, and while some fight for us 
in the physical battle now raging in Europe, 
we trust that we may be made worthy to 
fight here on behalf of those who send us, 
and we pray that more representatives may 
be sent to make more equal the relative 
fighting forces, here and at home. 


FROM KHALGAT, INDIA. 


LETTER FROM Wo. J. CooK. 


Khalgat, Central India. 
15 June, 1915. 
Drar Dr. Scort, 

In trying to tell you about our work let 
me start at our centre, Khalgat. It is a 
small town, dusty and not too well kept. It 
seems to me to have more howling dogs than 
any other place I have been. 

Near us on the south the great Nerbuddah 
comes sweeping down from the East by 
North. From the middle of October till the 
end of June, by means of temporary bridges, 
we can cross this river, but during the re- 
maining months it is a mighty torrent rolling 
on and on. During this time we can usually 
eross by boats. 

Up the river, forty miles, Dr. MePhedran 
lives in Barwah. We two occupy the most 
southern fields of our Central India mission. 

On leaving this Nerbuddah valley we climb 
a range of hills, and on the plateau above we 
find the Mhow station, which is also the 
railway station for Khalgat. It is forty 
miles distant. West of that is Dhar station, 
and on our north west corner is Amkhut. 


All this country, ten miles east, sixteen 
miles north, forty-five miles west and over 
fifty miles south, is allotted to your Khal- 
gat missionary. 

As yet the work is harder because of the 
fact that the missionary has to live outside 
of the field. But we have a building site in 
view. It is just about five minutes’ walk to 
the west of Khalghat, and we trust that in a 
few months by the kindness of the Rajah 
of Dhar, we shall have a place where we may 
dwell. 

The expense of putting up all our buildings 
is $3,335. I mention this because it would 
be a great source of pleasure to our Foreign 
Mission Board in Toronto if, upon hearing 
that the land is granted by the Rajah, they 
could reply, ‘‘We have the money, go ahead.” 

You have heard from Rev. J. MeP. Scott 
how hot this Nimar country is. It is not 
cold at any time, from March to June the 
thermometer goes ballooning, the tempera- 
ture in the sun rising to 165 and 170 degrees. 
It is sometimes 116 degrees at 8 o’clock in 
the evening. But after the first shower of 
rain the temperature falls rapidly. If rain 
falls every day or two one usually feels little 
of oppressiveness. 
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Owing to the fear of robbers the people 
have long since lived in villages. So in the 
village you meet the people. Each caste has 
usually a little corner by themselves. But 
one or two castes are often told to live outsid? 
the village. These are frequently given a 
place across the river from their fellow owns- 
men. 


To look over the fields is to see numerous 
little fields. In Ireland the view from a 
height is interesting for you see hundreds of 
little fields, each surrounded by an old stone 
wall. But here, if there be enclosures, 
thorns are used for a fence. As a rule there 
is simply a little strip of uncultivated ground, 
which serves as a dividing line. On this 
erass grows and here the oxen are permitted 
to graze while the farmer sits and smokes. 


To spend one day in this country is to be 
convineed that there is something very lack- 
ing. You compare the land and the people 
with the great lands and peoples beyond the 
seas and you ean’t compare them. You 
simply have to contrast them. 

But we are more interested in helping the 
Indian or in seeing him progressing. With 
reference to this there are several departments 
of approach. 

We behold the real jungle. Large areas of 
it are not fit for agriculture. On it we find 
rock or brush and in the more fortunate 
places there is bush. But I do not doubt 
that through due attention and experiment 
the productions from the forests could be im- 
proved a thousand fold. 

As to fruit in this land the problem of 
making it anything like what we know it in 
Canada has not been tackled. 


Still more important than these is the use 
of the farm land. To make it possible for a 
farmer to live better without increasing the 
size of his farm is a possibility, and it is good 
to know that the American Presbyterian 
missionaries are putting the shoulder to this 
enterprise. They have not only their agri- 
cultural college in Allahabad, but arrange- 
ments are in progress by which they will 
conduct two agricultural colleges for Gwalior 


State. One of these will probably be down 
near Ujjain, which is one of our older 
stations. ‘ 


This is a very important field for work 
and in all probability other States will attempt 
to arrange in like manner.. As a department. 
of this work, Mr. Slater, who is a graduate of 
Guelph Agricultural College, Ontario, has 
undertaken the idea of teaching Christians 
how to raise fowl. He has imported hens 
from U.S.A. and Australia, and the mission 
is beginning to regard this as a very helpful 
feature of their work. — 


India is pleased with all such endeavours. 
They love the fruits of Christianity but al- 
though they are supposed to be philosophers» 
few of even the educated people seem to 
realize that the source of all these activities 
is Christianity itself. In this we must be 
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patient, and rejoice as we see an ever increas- 
ing number express their favourable convic- 
tions. 


India has been a very hard field of labour. 
But each year closes with a sort of cumula- 
tive progressive effect. God has been hearing 
the prayers of his people for be is now grant- 
ing a very real victory. One of the missions 
from U.S.A. was able to announce forty thou- 
sand baptisms during the past year. 

A young American Presbyterian who came 
to India the same year as I did, can now 
exclaim, ‘‘I have a congregation of five thou- 
sand people.’’ He also says, “‘I expect to 
baptize three thousand this next year. 

In our own mission we have at least three 
stations where very real progress is being 
made, but as yet there are no signs of such 
an ingathering as the above. We have a 
few Christians here and there and we have a 
few inquirers. That they are few possibly 
enables us to cherish each the more. 

For these we are thankful and w are also 
thankful for those friends at home who in 
the midst of all the weighty things they bear 
upon their hearts, supplement our work by 
their petitions before the throne of God. 
If there is any one thing that missionaries 
need it is power and ever more power. 


LETTER FROM FORMOSA. 


To St. Paul’s S.S., Brandon, Rev. Duncan 
MacLeod writes of an experience on return- 
ing, with one of his native elders, from an 
inland tour in Formosa, and asks that the 
letter be printed for the readers of The 
Record. : 

When half-way back with my friend, the 
elder, we came upon a crowd of young Chin- 
ese, evidently gambling. They first seemed 
alarmed, fearing lest I was a Japanese. 

On coming nearer they recognized me as a 
foreigner, and thinking I did not speak Chin- 
ese, still less their own dialect, they went on 
with their game. : 

I spoke to them and advised them not to 
gamble, but still they went on. 

Just as I was leaving, I took out a note- 
book and my pen. 

A woman near by asked the elder what I 
meant to do. He was silent. 

Then a young man, the ringleader, looked 
over his shoulder and asked what it meant. 

I asked ‘‘ What is your name?’’ 

Another one said ‘‘Tell him you do not 
understand.” 

So he did, but I asked the second time, 
‘What is your name?” 

The money began to drop to the ground 
between their fingers. They got up, and after 
retreating a few steps, started to run, leaving 
us laughing to our hearts’ content, seeing 
these fellows still running for a hiding place. 

We told the by-standers that we would not 
report and that on our next trip we would 
tell them more about the better way. 
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That afternoon we reached my companions’ 
home and stayed there over night. 

His home is nestled on the side of a moun- 
tain in a banana and orange grove. On the 
opposite side of the river one could see three 
oil manufactories. The crude coal oil pours 
out in several places from the mountain side. 
The oil is good but they have no proper re- 
fineries in the island. 

On Monday morning I came back to the 
towns along the railway. 

I must stop as I have no time or space to 
tell. you about the scenery, the mountains, 
the rivers, the trees, the flowers. 

I have told you enough to create in your 
young hearts a desire to come and see, but I 
hope that deeper desires may remain with you. 

You can see that if any of us are willing to 
make sacrifices for Jesus he will abundantly 
repay us even in this world, by the privilege 
we get of seeing His work prosper. 

May God direct you to a full surrender of 
your precious young lives to Himself. 


HIS HOPE, 


A caravan was crossing the north of India. 
It numbered in its company a missionary. As 
it passed along, a poor old man was overcome 
by the heat and labors of the journey, and 
sinking down was left to perish on the road. 

The missionary saw him, and_ kneeling 
down at his side, whispered in his ear, ‘‘ Bro- 
ther, what is your hope?’’ The dying man 
raised himself a little to reply, and with 
great effort succeeded in answering, ‘“‘The 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin’’: 
and immediately expired. 

The missionary was astonished at the 
answer; and in the calm and peaceful appear- 
ance of the man, he felt assured he had died 
in Christ. 

Presently he observed a piece of paper 
grasped tightly in the hand of the corpse, 
which he succeeded in getting out. Graet 
was his surprise and delight when he found 
it was a single leaf of the Bible, containing 
the first chapter of the First Epistle of John, 
in which these words occur. On that page 
he had found the Gospel.—Sel. 


A COUPLE OF COPPER COINS. 


The sum of the offerings for church-exten- 
sion in a hundred Presbyterian congregations 
of Chicago on a recent Sabbath was many 
thousand dollars. 

The most significant gift was a bouquet 
of paper flowers and two cents wrapped in 
an old envelope. 

It was the total savings of a shut-in, so 
crippled in feet that she could not walk, 
so gnarled in hands that with difficulty her 
fingers fashioned the roses. Yet she wished 
to contribute to city missions, and did what 
she could. 

He that in the olden time sat over against 
the treasury must have said, ‘‘Of her want 
hath she given more than all others of their 
superfluity.”—Ex, 
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PROCES OF DIVINE POWER. 


LETTER FROM Rev. 


Changtefu, Honan, 13 June, 1915. 
Dear Dr. Scort,— 


I would like to give your readers some 
cheering evidences of Divine Power. 


J. GoFoRTH, HONAN. 


(1) First, it appears in the willingness of 
the Christians to freely preach the gospel. 

I have four gospel tents in use in our field. 
These tents have mainly been provided 
through the gifts of kind friends. The 
Christians are enthusiastic over them. They 
say that by means of the tents their effect ve- 
ness in the work is increased tenfold. The 
Christians eart the tents from fair to fair 
without expense to the mission. 

At one big fair where I couldn’t be present, 
I sent two evangelists. On return they re- 
ported in glowing terms, saying they had 
never seen anything like it. They found the 
tent belonging to the church in that region, 
up at the fair, andthe elder, the deacons, 
the village school-teacher and other Chris- 
tians there in force, preaching at their own 
charges, and that as many as eleven in one 
day professed to believe. 

At another fair where we had preaching 
going on at three places at the same time, 
I counted thirteen voluntary workers. 

On still another occasion, when on the 
same four days there were three fairs in the 
county, and it seemed impossible to man 
every place, yet so well did the voluntary 
workers respond we had enough to man the 
tent in each place and the workers were so 
many at the fair which I attended that we 
had preaching going on in the chapel and 
the tent all the time. 


(2) Another Bhceaa Were is the way the 
people listen. The evangelists say they 
have never before met with such interest. 

It is easy to get and hold the crowd. 

At one fair, I noticed that the crowd in 
the tent remained almost for hours at a time, 
although the theatre and gambling dens were 
in full swing near by. The people are so 
friendly, too. I find them ready everywhere 
to give a friendly nod. 

(3) Another cheering proof is a growing 
realization among the Christians of oe 
need of Bible study. 

At one of the outstations, I was one day 
urging a recent convert, a hired man, to dili- 
gently study his Bible. His reply was 
enough to make me shout for joy, for he said: 

‘‘T have finished Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and am now at John, and my Bible is never 
closed.”’ 

His master, who is a Christian, 
him: ‘‘He never neglects his work 


said of 
either.”’ 


(4) Still another proof is that our Lord 
triumphs in spite of Satanic opposition. 

During fifteen days’ tent meetings in Lin 
Chang city among those converted were an 
old woman and a young man. 
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- When the elder introduced the old woman 
for recording, saying she had only heard 
the Gospel for a few days, I said, we cannot 
receive her; it is impossible that she could 
have got up the prescribed course but we 
will hear what she has to say anyway. 

The old lady spoke to the following effect: 
“Some days ago, I, along with several neigh- 
bor women, was coming into the city. We 
were talking about you foreigners and re- 
viling you and the Jesus religion freely. 

“On reaching the city, I was so curious 
that I could not resist coming into the tent 
to hear what you had to say. <As I listened 
I was convinced there could be only one true 
God and all enmity left my heart when I 
heard that He loved me and sent His only 
Son to save me by dying on the cross for my 
sin. 

“That day I went right home and tore 
down all my gods. My family in alarm 
ealled in two B. A’s. to argue me back, but 
I said to them, ‘‘What can you say to com- 
pare with the fact that there is only one true 
God, who is our Father in heaven, who 
loved us and sent His son to die for our sin?”’ 

The SB. A.’s said I was bewitched and went 
away.” On hearing the above we all said: 
‘Record her for truly she is a convert of 
the Holy Spirit.” 


The young man and his elder brother run 
a dye shop in the city. As soon as converted, 
he promptly confessed his Savior. His 
elder brother reviled him, beat him and burnt 
his books but he next day bought more. 

The elder brother was called away for a 
few days and this zealous young convert 
cleaned the dye shop of all the gods, only. to 
be thrashed for it later. 

The kingdom of God had. come in his 
heart but the heathen brother didn’t under- 
stand and sent him off to his country home 
as hopelessly bewitched. ~ 

His father threatened to kill him if found 
reading the Jesus books, but he secretly 
reads them. 

Reeently, in a large village near one of 
the outstations, the Chinese scholars started 
a persecution against the Christians. Mr. 
Wang, the evangelist there, was, before con- 
version, netoriously bad. He is no scholar 
but has got hold of the Seriptures. He fears 
no man, never knows when he is beaten, 
and would as readily attack the President 
with the Word as anyone else. 

He went to the scholars and explained 
matters and,reasoned with them until noon. 
Then they tried to excuse themselves but 
they couldn’t shake him off until sundown, 
when one of them declared he was going to 
be a Christian and all promised there would 
be no more. persecution. 

Next day, I came along and, while preach- 
ing in the chapel, four men decided to be the 
Lord’s, and three of them the day before 
Wang had 


contended with the scholars. ‘‘Not by might 


¢ 


now nor by power but ‘by My Spirit, saith 


the Lord.”’ 


Young People’s Societies 
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THE HUNGARIANS. 
IN EUROPE AND IN CANADA. 


Y. P. S. Topic, 19 September. 
Rev. JOHN Kovacu, BEKEVAR, SASK. 
1. A Glimpse at Hungarian History. 


Because of its geographical position Hun- 
gary long stood between the East and the 
West, protecting western civilization against 
eastern foes. In the continuous struggle it 
exhausted its strength and nearly lost its 
national identity. 

Racially, the Magyars, who are the domi- 
nant race, are without known kin except the 
Finns. Their number is estimated at ten 
millions, or fifty-one per cent. of the total 
population of the kingdom. It is remarkable 
how many glorious days this small nation 
has seen in the course of its history. 

It was in 1848 that in Louis Kossuth the 
world last saw them and then in a glowing 
moment of heroic struggle for their liberty, 
commonly called revolution. 

In the latest political history Hungary’s 
position as an independent kingdom is some- 
what peculiar. There is the Hungarian 
conception of it and the dual conception. 
In foreign countries Hungary is represented 
as Austria-Hungary, with the emphasis on 
Austria. Hungary, as an independent state, 
is non-existent. 


2. The Life of the People. 


The diet of the people is a strong factor in 
Hungarian life. Gulash is a famous national 
dish, of which cabbage, garlic and paprika 
are distinguishing ingredients. Pork is the 
people’s strength. The potato is the poor 
man’s food. 

Clothing, including linen, is home-made. 
An old-fashioned peasant in his dress of white 
linen, gives the impression of one who is 
always ready to go to bed. White is also 
the color of mourning. 

Marriage is perhaps the most conspicuous 
of customs, reaching in some of its features 
far deeper than one might suppose by the 
appearance of mere noise and confusion in it. 

The people are very fond of singing. Gen- 
uine Hungarian folk songs sing of sorrowful 
‘love and national grief in the people’s soul. 


3. The Peasant Home. 


In a fair-sized village, somewhere among 
the many, there is the peasant’s home— 
wooden fence, narrow and wide gates, and 
the little house resting peacefully in the back- 
ground. 

The house is built lengthwise on a narrow 
strip of property. As yet the thatched roof 
is the more common. No chimney, an open 
hearth, lots of smoke trying to lift up the 
structure by the ceiling and finally escaping 
~~ jn an angry whirl by the door. 


In the house everything is home-made ex 
cept the clock. The chest has its place be- 
tween the windows and below the clock. 
It is a family vault for fancy linen and trea- 
sures. There are also a dining table, a bed 
a wardrobe, chairs and rows of rosy dishes 
hung in the manner of pictures on the walls 


4. Conditions of Living. 


Hungary is an agricultural country, rank- 
ing first as such in the world. The wheat on 
its fertile land, the grapes and fruit on its 
sunny slopes, the stock in its rich stables, 
make it a Canaan, to live in. The Govern- 
ment is itself a large landowner and farmer 
with the expresss purpose of maintaining a 
high standard and setting an example to all. 

Under the feudal system all land was in 
the hands of lords. After the end of feudal- 
ism part of the land went into the ownership 
of the peasants, but the greater part was re- 
tained by rich landlords. Thus we find to- 
day a great number of small men in the coun- 
try, and a very small number of enormously 
rich men. 

The increase in population and the de- 
mands of progress have lately made it ne- 
cessary to obtain more land. Emigration 
began and still continues in increasing vol- 
ume, the bleeding of the nation through this 
channel having made itself dearly felt. To 
escape from military duty and oppression 
of whatever sort is a secondary consideration 
in the decision of a man to leave home. 


5. The Reformed Church of Hungary. 


The Reformation was introduced into 
Hungary by Hungarian scholars who had 
studied in Reformation countries. 
formed to the Calvinistic form of the move- 
ment. Its government is carried on by a 
system of clerical and lay representation. 
It is state-aided in compensation for its care 
of education in nearly all its branches. Its 
ministers are held in great respect by the 
people. Their salary is assured by law and 
they enjoy a pension scheme. 

The Reformed Church’s role in Hungarian 
history is regarded as of paramount value 
to nationalism and independence. When- 
ever these principles were threatened, the 
Reformed Church has been the chief sufferer. 
Only lately has it come to its own in the coun- 
try. It now numbers about two and a half 
million people among its followers. 


6. Origin of Hungarian Settlement in 
Canada. 


Realizing the great possibilities of her vast 
land, Canada has given an invitation to the 
world to come and settle it and share the 
prosperity which is sure to follow. Canada’s 
need was an opportunity for the people of 
Europe. 


It con- . 
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It was in the United States that Hun- 
garians first heard of the Canadian scheme 
for the development of the West. Leaders 
were chosen who went over the g ound and 
then advertised the country. The colony 
around Esterhazy was founded in 1886. 
Next came that of Otthon in 1894. Wakaw 
and Bekevar were started about 1900. One 
at Touchwood Hills and another in Wood- 
ridge are later formations. 


7. The New Citizens. 


The foreigner, having made this country 
his home, has new duties to fulfil. Of these 
the greatest is loyalty. Treason is the 
rankest crime against organized society. The 
Hungarians are here in the spirit of loyalty 
to their new country and its institutions. 

Another duty is education of the children. 
Schools ought to be national schools. There 
should be no demand for separate schools in 
a country which is ‘separate’? enough in 
many respects. The system of education 
in public schools is admittedly far from satis- 
factory in the Prairie Provinces, where most 
of the foreigners live. 

Again, the teaching of the foreign child 
raises new problems and difficulties. The 
situation calls for an educational Saviour on 
behalf of thousands of unfortunate children 
in the West. 

The citizen must acquire, maintain and 
further the culture of his country. The 
ideal of this country is a Canadian culture, 
and the ideal of the more sensible Canadians 
is a Christian Canadian culture. 

Foreigners often side with bad Canadian 
society. They feel flattered at being able to 
associate with any kind of Cana dian life and 
people. The company they can get into is 
that of the bartender whose presence at their 
wedding or banquet lends dignity to the 
occasion. Under these circumstances they 
will not learn what true Canadianism is. 


8. The Church. 


About one-fifth of the Hungarians in the 
West are Protestants, former members of 
the Reformed Church of Hungary. The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada took care 
of them from the very first. Our mission- 
aries were the sole representatives of the 
Gospel of Christ among them in their native 
tongue for a good many years. We have 
had most to do with public leadership among 
them, and this was beneficial to them in 
many ways. 

To-day they present a problem to the 
Church. Only one colony has a reasonable 
prospect of being self-sustaining. And there 
are many other groups which ought to enjoy 
the privilege of church services. Others 
again are scattered all over the country. 

The need is great especially if the possi- 
bility of additions to the Hungarian popula- 
tion be borne in mind. The _ difficulties 
must and will be met, for the Lord will not 
leave the ery of the people unheeded. The 
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Presbyterian Church will not stand for the 
loss of a place which for twenty years has 
been a place of honor to her. 


Notrn.—By writing Rev. J. H. Edmison, 
Confederation Life Building, a booklet can 
be had with fuller information on this Topic. 


RALLY WEEK; HOW BEST TO OB- 
SERVE IT. 
Y. P. S. Topic, Sept. 26th, 


C. A. Mysrs, M.A., Associate SEc. 
S.S. & Y.PS. 


(1 Cor. 12 : 14-23. Catechism Q. 94). 


‘It is difficult to kindle a fire with one 
stick but where several are brought together 
they are more easily kindled. This is the 
reason for Rally Week, gathering the scat- 
tered members of a Society, to rekindle en- 
thusiasm for the doing of things worth while. 

Earnest young people should readily re- 
spond to the rally eall, from summer rest 
and recreation, to take up anew the great 
work of the Kingdom, for youth is the time 
of high ideals and noble purposes. 

Even where there may-not have been a 
Young People’s Society last year this eall 
should rally young people together in some 
organized way with a view ‘to joint action 
in the interest of the common task of all 
young people. 

It was a happy thought that led the Com- 
mittee to choose the striking subject,—‘‘ En- 
listing—Under a Great Captain—In a Big 
Campaign—For Lifelong Service.” 


Rey. 


Where there is a Society, the Executive 
ought to be at work early in the Autumn 
making plans, forming committees and get- 
ting everything in readiness for the year’s 
programme. The various Committees should 
meet before the next meeting so as to have 
definite plans to suggest for the carrying out 
of the ideals and aimsjset up at the Rally 
meeting. Be beg a 

There are a large number of -’avenues 
along which the young people of sthe® ichurech 
may work. Some of these are suggested in 
the Rally Week Programmes as follows: 


1 The Rally Day Service. 


The great majority of the members of 
the Young People’s Society are also members 
of the Bible Classes and Sunday School, 
and ought therefore to have a very real 
share in the Rally Day Service on ‘ Enlist- 
ing.’”’ This is a subject that ought to appeal 
to all young people at such a time as this 
when so many of our best young men are 
taking their lives in their hands and enlist- 
ing in the service of King and Country. 


2. The Geddie Centenary Service. 


This service is specially prepared for the 
young people of the Church, and all ministers 
are asked to devote one Sunday Service to 
the Young People, taking up this appropriate 
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subject—dealing with the story of a young 
man who went forth from Eastern Canada 
to conquer the cannibal world for Christ. 

This Sunday Evening Service under the 
special direction of the young people of the 
Church ought to mean much in the way of 
rallying them all to the congregation’s work 
and needs. 


3. The Regular Young People’s Meeting. 


Special invitations ought to be prepared 
for this meeting and an earnest effort made 
to have a full attendance of all the young 
men and women of the congregation. The 
social feature ought to be prominent, espe- 
cially where there are many strangers, but 
there ought to be also a definite plan for 
presenting the work and aims of the society. 
These should include,— 


(a) The reasons for a Young People’s So- 
ciety. 

(6) The Standard for a Young People’s 
Society. (Compare the ten-point standard of 
our Church). 


(c) The enlistment of the last young man 
and woman. (Compare canvass cards of the 
Board). 


(d) The enlistment of members in a Class 
for the study of the ‘‘ Life of Geddie.”’ 


(e) The Promotion of the Young People’s 
share of the eee aue s Missionary Bud- 
get. 


4. The Junior and Teen Age Societies of 
Boys and Girls. 


_._ Members of the Young People’s Society 
should naturally be prominent in all the work 
the Church is trying to do among the’ boys 
Es and will be on hand to help in that 
work. 


5. The Mid-Week Conference. 


This meeting, where ministers, session, 
parents, Sunday school teachers and officers, 
and Young People’s Executive and Conveners 
meet in conference, to study the reeommenda- 
tions of the Board of Sabbath Schools and 
Young People’s Societies, and plan for the 
coming year, ought to be one of the most 
valuable in this important work, and will 
mean much, when rightly conducted to the 
proper understanding of the purpose and 
aims of the Church in regard to the work of 
the religious education among the young. 

(Literature on all the various phases of 
young people’s work may be obtained from 
the Board of Sabbath Schools and Young 
People’s Societies, Confederation Life Build- 
ing, Toronto). 


We may rest assured that, no matter how 
seemingly power ul the forces and influences 
of evil are that are working against the good 
that we are trying to do, they will untimately 
fail and fall away just because their moral 
character is what it Is. 
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WHAT WILL MAKE GUR SOCIETY 
A GREATER SUCESS. 


Y.P.S. Topic ror OctToBer 3. 
By Rev. J. C. Rosrertson, B.D., Toronto. 
(John 4:27-36. Catechism Q. 95). 


This article takes for granted that there is 
a Y.P.S. in your congregation. If not there 
should be one, that the young people may 
have equal advantages with other young 
people for training and service. If there 
has been no one to take the lead, why not, 
when you read this, do it yourself? 

We are also taking for granted that your 
Society has successfully carried out the full 
programme for Rally Day and Rally Week. 
This included plans for:— 

(1) Enrolling in your Society all the young 
people who ought to be in its membership. 

(2) Organizing a class for the study of the 
life of John Geddie. 

(3) Enlisting all the young people of the 
congregation to take their full share of the 
Missionary Budget. 


] 


With this in view, the following sugges- 
tions are offered as to ways in which your 
Society may be a yet greater success. 


1. Make good your resolve that all the 
things planned for during Rally Week will 
be earried to a successful conclusion. 

(a) It is not likely that you have yet suc- 
eeeded in enlisting the last young person 
who should be enrolled. See to it that this 
work is followed up systematically through 
the year or until the goal has been reached. 
Have a report on this work at every regular 
meeting of the Society. 


(6) The class for the study of the life of 
John Geddie should continue for at least 
four meetings, with one meeting each week. 
Having got all the young people you ean 
to the first meeting set to work to increase 
the attendance for each succeeding meeting, 


(c) The young people will not require so 
much persuasion as some of the older people, 
in order to do their full share in missionary 
giving, but there will be need of hard work 
before the goal is reached. 

Adopt some plan for checking up at the 
end of each quarter just what has been done, 
the total amount given by the young people, 
and the total number giving. 

Do not report the amount given by indi- 
viduals. Have some follow-up system of re- 
inviting those who did not respond to the 
first invitation. 


II. There is another way of making your 
Society a greater success, which is parhaps 
not so much another way, as it 1s a certain 
spirit in which all the work as outlined above 
may be done. The passage of Scripture se- 
lected for this Topic illustrates this spirit:— 

‘‘Jesus saith unto them, My meat is to do 
the will of him that sent me, and to finish 
His work.” 
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‘‘Say not ye, There are yet four months, 
and then cometh harvest! Behold, I say 
unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on the 
fields; for they are white already to harvest. 

‘““And he that reapeth receiveth wages, 
and gathereth fruit unto life eternal; that 
both he that soweth and he that reapeth 
may rejoice together.” 

In all the work which Jesus did He was 
seeking to do His Father’s will, and so found 
opportunities for personal work where His 
disciples never thought of doing so. When 
we interpret the above mentioned plans in 
this spirit we will also find opportunities for 
personal work without waiting to some 
future time for a more fruitful harvest field. 


(a) In seeking new members for the So- 
ciety it wi!l be not simply te swell the member- 
ship, but rather with the desire and_ the 
prayer that by leading another to enroll in 
the Society, one may be able to do more 
completely the will of Christ. One will not 
lightly give up effort when this purpose is 
clearly in sight. 

(1) Similarly, in securing members for a 
class to study the life of Dr. Geddie, the ideal 
is to interest young people, and older people 
too, in that study, because it reveals so 
plainly that the Gospel is still the power of 
God unto salvation, even to the degraded 
cannibals of the South Sea Islands. 

Such a study should be a mighty factor in 
strengthening our own faith in the Gospel, 
and in stimulating us to renewed efforts to 
carry out the great commission handed on 
from age to age to us, to preach the Gospel 
to every creature. 

(c) Missionary giving, too, in that spirit, 
would be on an entirely different plane from 
simply seeking to do as much as others. It 
would then be a real expression of our faith 
in Christ and in the final triumph of His 
Kingdom, and an acknowledgement that all 
we have is a trust from Him which, if wisely 
administered, will help us to grow unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 

The success of all our work in the Young 
People’s Society, and out of it, is not by might 
nor by power, but by the Spirit of Jesus Christ 
animating all our plans and work. 


THE FINNS IN EUROPE AND CANADA. 
, Y. P. S. Topic, 10th October. 


By Rev. Arvi O. HEINONEN. 
1. A Glance into Finnish History. 


The Finns belong to the Fenno-Hungarian 
family of the Mongolian race. Several 
hundred years before Christ this family of 
peoples had travelled from their earhest 
homes to the district of the Ural Mountains. 

Already at this time they were divided 
into several groups, of which all the rest 
remained in Central and Southern Europe, 
while the Finns travelled north, building 
their homes around the present Gulf of 
Finland and the southern shores of the 
Baltic Sea about 700 A.D> Finally a portion 
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of them entered Finland itself and drove 
the Laplanders before them to the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean about 1000 A.D. 

The people were pagans until King Erie 
9th of Sweden invaded the country in 1157 
A.D., accompained by Archbishop Henry 
of Upsala, who by force baptized them near 
Turku. The Archbishop remained in Fin- 
land ‘‘christianizing’’ the people until in 
1158 he was assassinated. 


The Reformation entered Finland during 
the reign o* Gustaf Wasa of Sweden, of which 
Finland was then a province. But Gustaf 
Adolf (died 1632) was the strongest earthly 
weapon in the hands of the Reformation 
not only in Sweden but also in Finland. -The 
State Church is now the Hvangelical Lutheran. 
_ In 1809 Finland was ceded to Russia, and 
in the same year the Czar visited the country, 
proclaimed it a Grand-Duchy of Russia 
and gave it its own government and laws. 
The present political parties are the Socialist 
party, the Finnish party, the Swedish party 
and the Young Finnish party, of which 
the first is the strongest. 

You may ask what is responsible for the 
success of the Socialists, but if you know 
that Finland is ealled ‘‘The Promised Land 
of Office-bearers,’’ if you have listened to 
the stories of the power of the clergy and 
have seen the unchristian lives led by many 
of them, and if you have been made aware 
of the system of church government, you 
will understand the cause. 

2. Emigration to Canada and Influence 
of Socialism. 


_ The class of people that seek new homes 
in Canada have had the least advantageous 
position in their native land. But the 
industrious are soon able to send tickets to 
the remaining members of their families, 
and then they build here their new homes 
and find that life still has great possibilities 
for them. 

Many take up homesteads, others engage in 
mining, while a great portion of them seek 
work as all-round laborers. A Finnish laborer 
used to be regarded as preferable to any other 
foreigner until very recently, but now the 
objection is made that a large majority of 
the Finns in Canada have become tainted with 
Socialism and if a man professes to be a 
Socialist he will be refused employment every 
time. 

What then do the Socialist agitators teach ? 
The exiled Finnish Socialist leaders have 
sought a more favorable place where they» 
ean have the liberty refused in their own 
country to advocate atheism, anarchism and 
free love. 

They have travelled from one colony to 
another representing themselves as martyrs 
of liberty. They have organized Socialistie 
societies, built large halls and united their 
societies into the Finnish branch of the 
Socialist party of Canada. Strikes have 
been declared in one place after another, 
and thus the peaceful and industrious Finn 
has been made a terror to others. 
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3. The Cure for the Present Situation. 


No counter influence, no healthy literature 
found their way to rescue the Finns from 
Socialism until a few years ago when the 
Presbyterian Chureh understood that God 
had given her the task of delivering to the 
Finns in Canada the gospel of eternal light 
and salvation. 

The only way the people tainted with 
leprosy could be cured in the time of Jesus 
Christ was through Him. The only effec- 
tive remedy for this modern leprosy of 
Socialism is Jesus Christ and Him crucified, 

erisen and empowered to lift all men up to 
Himself. We may speak of laws, education, 
ete., but these are secondary. Christ is the 
only One who can give them life, yea, even 
life eternal. — 


During my first summer in Copper Cliff 
a drunken man stopped me, saying, ‘‘Rev— 
erend Heinonen, I have waited here nine 
hours for a doctor to come and see a baby, 
which, if not dead already, will die very 
soon if the doctor does not come.” 

I went with the man to the nearest phone 
and summoned the doctor. Then we went 
to the house where the sick baby lay. The 
doctor examined it and gave it medicine. 
Then he left, and I was about to leave when 
home came the father of the child. 

At once, having seen me, he exclaimed 
with an angry voice, ‘‘Who are you? A 
minister never has any business in my house. 
Get out.’”’? I tried to explain, and, asking 
his pardon for entering the house without 
his permission, I left. 

About six months later into my room came 
the same man with his wife and asked me 
to write a letter of attorney to a person in 
Finland. I wrote the letter. He asked me 
how much he owed me, and received the 
reply that we do not accept any pay for such 
services. I invited them to come to church 
and, thank God, they came and _ listened 
attentively. ion 

A few months after I was invited to baptize 
their children. Soon they asked me to pray 
for them and promised to follow Christ. 
Now both of them are happy, busy, active 
church members. Several such cases I 
could mention but this is enough to show 
that even Socialists can be saved and brought 
into the church of Christ. 


4. What the Presbyterian Church is 
Doing for the Finns Inside our 
Gates. 


the oldest Finnish mission 
station in Canada. The first Finnish mis- 
sionary was secured in 1907. Since then 
there have been three different missionaries 
in the field. Mr. J. E. Luomala has charge 
to-day. The services are held in a mission 
hall, and at the time of wership the hall is 
filled almost to its limit. The prospects 
are exceedingly good. 

Sylvan Lake, Alberta, is the second oldest 
Finnish station in Canada and was opened 
in 1909. The present missionary, Rev. A. A. 


Toronto is 
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Harju took charge during August 1913. The 
congregation was organized on the Ist of 
January, 1915, and twenty-three Finns joined 
the church. They are planning to build a 
church and manse in the near future. The 
effects of the good work done are plainly 
apparent in the behaviour of the Finnish 
residents in that vicinity. 

Cobalt station is the next oldest Finnish 
station of the Presbyterian Church. Besides 
the Finns of the Cobalt-Cochrane district, 
Mr. E. A. Hart, the missionary, has charge 
of Scandinavian work among the Swedes 
and Norwegians. The field is hard and the 
places difficult to reach, still Mr. Hart has 
with God’s’ help accomplished very much 
during his short period of service. 


Copper Cliff mission is the youngest daugh- 
ter of the Presbyterian Finnish work. The 
writer was stationed there on the Ist of 
June, 1913, when Copper Cliff was considered, 
to be the mightiest fortress of Socialism in 
Canada. 

The congregation was formed on _ the 
2nd of January, 1914, and ever since the 
number of adherents has increased until 
it is now 235. 

A beautiful church building was dedicated 

on the Ist of November, 1914. There is a 
Finnish People’s Institute and in the summer 
there is also a Vacation School in which the 
Finnish children are taught their own lan- 
ruage. 
& The volume of the work shows that there 
is need for more Finnish youths to handle 
the situation properly. Shall we get them? 
We have the men, but what we need is a 
response from the church in furnishing the 
funds necessary. Will you not try to help 
in this matter? 


Note—By writing Rev. J. H. Edmison, Con- 
federation Life Building, Toronto, a booklet 
ean be had with fuller information on this 
Topie. 


THE MISSION CF THE CHURCH. 


What is the mission of the Christian Church 
to this world? And when I say the Christian 
Church I mean, of course, also the individual, 
for the Christian Chureh is simply made 
up of a group of individuals. In order 
to get an answer to this question we have 
to find out what the mission of Jesus Christ 
to this world was, for we must remember 
that His mission is our mission: ‘‘as My 
Father hath sent Me, so send I you.”’ 
going back to the life of Jesus, we find that 
He Himself says of His mission, ‘I am come 
to seek and to save that which was lost.’’ 
Len. G. Broughton. 


It is not alone a question of forgiveness; 
that is full and complete. It is the hurt 
in the heart? that will not readily heal, and 
the confidence that will not fully come back. 
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THE BETHANY FAMILY. 
Y. P. S. Literary Topic for Septem ber. 
Pror. A. S. Morton, B.D., Saskatoon. 


(Luke 10: 38-42, John II: 1-44, Hymns 166, 
183, Book of Praise). 


Trace the incidents in the life of the 
family of Bethany first in the Gospel page, 
then in English literature. 


1. Mary and Martha. Luke 10: 38-42. 


Explain the phrase:—‘‘One thing is need- 
ful and Mary hath chosen that good part 
which shall not be taken from her.’ See the 
commentaries. Jesus meant, ‘‘ Martha, why 
trouble about so many courses for dinner, one 
is enough, and Mary has chosen that good 
course or dish (that spiritual fare) which 
shall not be taken away.” 

Moffatt amends and translates ‘‘ Martha, 
Martha, Mary has chosen the best dish and 
she is not to be dragged away from it.” 


Here is Richard Crashaw’s interpretation 
of it all in English verse sharpened to epi- 
gram :— 

‘‘Behold a new thing here—host hanging on 
her guest 

Preparing for His mouth, His Mouth’s 

words are her feast 
O Martha, sister, spare thy labor and thy 


cost: 
Tending the food that perisheth, Diviner 
food is lost.”’ 


See Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s works 
for a poem, ‘‘Mary to Jesus in the House’”’ 
also George MacDonald’s, the novelist, for 
a poem “Mary.” 


2. The Raising of Lazarus. John 


2: 1-44. 


(a2) Work out the significance of the stcry 
as a manifestation of the Divine power of 
Jesus, put forth because of his sheer human 
sympathy and sheer love of Mary and Mar- 
tha:—a kind deed to kind friends. This is 
the point of view of N. P. Willis, ‘n h’s 
‘‘Lazarus and Mary’’ (in the Poets’ Bible, 
edited by W. Garrett Horder, published by 
Wm. Isbister, London, 1863). It may be 
summarized as follows:— 


“Jesus was there but yesterday. The prints 
of His departing feet were at the door; 


His ‘‘ Peace be with you’’ was yet audible 

In the rapt porch of Mary’s charmed ear. 
Pe ht: tt heh aren yet, within, 

The family, by Jesus loved, was weeping 

For Lazarus lay dead. 


Mary knew Lazarus was in heaven in 
bliss, but for sheer love mourned for-him. 


THe burial was. over. 25 120% 
Comforters went their way— 
But death stayed on. 
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Lazarus had been away at times before but 
always expected to return. 


Ae See The silence now was 
Void of expectation........ 
REO in the chamber where he lay 
There was a fearful and unbreathing hush, 
Stiller than night’s last hour. So fell on 


ary 
The shadows all have known, whose bleeding 
hearts , 
Seemed the torn gate through which the 
lov’d, departed, 
Broke from this world away. 


Jesus’ return to her home, from which 
Lazarus was gone forever from his accus- 
tomed place, quickened Mary’s grief. 


re tg mg he Alone— 
She could lift up the better prayer to heaven, 
‘“‘Thy will be done, O God.” 

PR verge aes ar (But) now, 
To go to meet Him—Lazarus not there— 
And to His greeting, answer, “‘It is well’’— 
Atid, withoutstearss. ose ee 


And minister alone—her heart gave way 
She covered her face and turned again 
To wait within for Jesus. 


Martha ealls her to come: 


At-a fount 
Hard by the sepulchre, without the wall, 
Jesus awaited Mary-o<... sees. 


His Disciples were with Him. 


STE eke She drew near...... 
Then, with a vain strife to control her tears, 
She staggered to their midst, and at His 


feet 
Fell prostrate, saying, ‘‘Lord, hadst Thou 
been here, 


My brother had not died.” 


They go to the tomb and the stone is rolled 

away. 
Sern aiid The face of Christ 
Shone as He stood, and over Him there came 
Command, as ’twere the living face of God, 
And with a loud voice, he cried, ‘‘ Lazarus, 
Come forth.’’ And instantly, bound hand 
and foot, 

And borne by unseen angels from the cave, 
He that was_dead stood with them........ 


And Mary, with her dark veil thrown aside, 
Ran to him swiftly, and cried ‘‘ Lazarus, 

My brother, Lazarus!’’ and tore away 

The napkin she had bound about his head— 
And on his neck fell weeping. And while all 
Lay on their faces prostrate, Lazarus 

Took Mary by the hand, and they knelt 


own 
And worshipped Him who loved them. 


George MacDonald wrote a similar poem 
**Martha.”’ 


(b) Work out the significance of the story 
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of Lazarus, as it bears upon life beyond the 


that to know and believe in Jesus is to be 
raised from the dead, to a life, which is for 


this world and runs on into the world to 


come. ‘I am _ the resurrection and the 
life; he that believeth in Me, though he die, 
yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.” 

Our poets of deeper feeling and richer mind 
have loved to ponder on the experiences 
which the soul of Lazarus must have known 
during those days when his body lay in the 
tomb. 

Tennyson deals with the theme in three 
eantos of ‘‘In Memoriam”’ 31, 32,33. 

To understand these, work ‘out the story 
of the writing of the poem; Tennyson’s quiet 
life, as a boy, far from the world in a retired 
country rectory, his going as a shy lad to 
Cambridge, his joining the brilliant little 
group known as ‘The Apostles,’’ his ac- 
quaintance with Arthur Hallam; all that 
Hallam did to make Tennyson see and feel 
the great intellectual movements of his time; 
finally Hallam’s engagement to Tennyson’s 
sister Emily, and his sudden death on the 
continent. 

It was a blasting blow to Tennyson, who 
mourned his friend for many a year, during 
which he poured out his everchanging moods, 
his sorrow and what was worse still, his 
doubts and despair, in short lyries of a few 
stanzas each, published later as ‘‘In e- 
moriam.”’ The Prologue was written last and 
should be read last. 

The cantos in succession reveal the growth 
of Tennyson’s mind from its stunned state of 
disbelief and despair to one of faith and 
triumphant hope for the future life of the 
individual and the coming blessedness of 


society. See canto 106. ‘‘Ring out, wild 
bells.” 
Cantos 1-27 reflect Tennyson’s moods 


while his dear friend was still unburied, was 
being brought home to lie in the ancestral 
vault: e. g., e. 2, Despair; c. 3, Questioning; 
ec. 4, Resolution; ec. 9 and 10, following the 
ship; ee. 17-20, arrival and burial. By canto 
27 he has got as far towards consolation as 
to feel 


’'Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 


Cantos 28-30 deal with the following Christ- 
mas; ec. 28, the painful memories it brings; 
e. 29, the sad attempt to keep the day; ec. 30, 


‘the subdued observance of the day of the 


birth of Him who brought life and immor- 
tality to light, drove its own truths home 
and awakened hope. The first thought of 
the dead was ‘“‘They rest, their sleep is 
sweet.” Then they sang 


They do not die 
Nor lose their mortal sympathy, 
Nor change to us, although they change. 


This brings Tennyson to the memory of 
Lazarus and Mary, ec. 31. Questioning 
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Me ahem, if he yearn’d 
To hear her weeping by his grave? 
Where wert thou, brother, those four days? 
There lives no record of reply. 


The neighbors flocked to his house but the 
story of what the dead had seen and of the 
knowledge he had acquired was never given 
out. 


Behold a man raised up by Christ 
The rest remained unrevealed 
He told it not; or something seal’d 

The lips of the Evangelist. 


Canto 32 pictures Mary, asking no ques- 
tions, all content that the dead has arisen. 
She never tries to penetrate the veil and learn, 
but is content to be happy in her simplicity. 
he was dead and there he sits 
And He that brought him back is there. 


All subtle thought, all curious fears, 

Borne down by gladness so complete 
She bows, she bathes the Saviour’s feet 
With costly spikenard and with tears. 
Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers 
Or is there blessedness like theirs? 


In canto 33 the poet addresses himself as 
one who, with quenchless thirst, seeks for 
the knowledge of life beyond the grave, 
which neither Lazarus nor the Evangelist 
thought fit to reveal, and who ‘‘after toil 
and storm’’ seems to have reached a purer 
air far from the forms of conventional be- 
lief. In contrast he thinks of his simple 
believing sister Emily, whose faith and whose 
humble acceptance of the forms of belief 
brought her a subdued happiness in her very 
sorrow, as one like unto Mary, and he sug- 
gests that in this she, too, like her great 
prototype, had chosen the better part, which 
no man taketh away. 


Leave thou thy sister where she prays, 
Her early heaven, her happy views; 
Nor thou with shadowed hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious days. 


Her faith thro’ form is pure as thine 
Her hands are quicker unto good; 
Oh, sacred be the flesh and blood 

To which she links a truth divine. 


See thou, that countest reason ripe 
In holding by the law within, 
Thou fail not in a world of sin, 

And ev’n for want of such a type. 


It is not darkness the Christian goes to at 
death, for God is Light. It is not lonely, 
for Christ is with him. It is not an unknown 
country, for Jesus is there; and there the 
vast company of the just made perfect, who 
shall be one with Him in the fellowship and 
blessedness of heaven  forever.—Charles 
Kingsley. 
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LIFE AND WORK. 


“MY MASTER MET ME.” 
By A CANADIAN FARMER. 


The letter herewith was written by a 
Canadian farmer who finally gave his con- 
sent to its public use, only after considerable 
urging. It ought to be a call to many farm- 
ers and others to plan their giving on an 
absolutely new basis. 


“Four years come February my Master met 
with me before I made up the allotment for 
the different benevolences, outlined my 
duty and gave me to understand He expected 
me to do better. 

You ask how? The story is too long to 
place on paper but, believe me, it was very 
real. 

A few weeks after I went to my minister, 
told him the story of my call from the Master 
and offered, as the Lord had blessed me 
financially, to finance a missionary’s salary 
for two years with the congregation’s help. 

You ask what was the direct spiritual 
result? For myself, I have no hesitation in 
saying it was the best investment I ever 
made. 

Do you say in money? 
money and in grace. 

Would I drop the mission? 
I have no desire to do so. 

Will the Master give me returns year by 
year to enable me to keep it up? I eannot 
tell. He knows what is best. I shall give 
as He prospers.. He expects no more. But 
He expects to receive what is his. 

Could your congregation support a mis- 
sionary? Of course they could. Before the 
call came to me I was giving about $60 per 
year. Since then it has risen to $600. 

Am I poorer? No. Would I go back to 
the $60? JI would just as soon be classed 
with the disciple who sold his Lord for thirty 
pieces of silver. 

You wish to know my circumstances. I 
am a man fifty-one years of age. Married 
late in life and have a family of five little 
girls. The oldest is almost thirteen. Am a 
graduate of the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph. Started on a 100 acre farm for 
myself sixteen years past. Had then $3,000 
of debt to face. 

I had just paid off the last payment on my 
farm when the missionary movement touched 
me. I had then a good farm of 200 acres for 
which I had paid $12,500. So you can under- 
stand I had reason to feel thankful to the 
Great Giver for having given me such good 
returns for my labor. 

Hired help is my mainstay, and it costs 
me from $700 to $1,000 per annum. My 
revenue comes from export cattle, wheat, 
seed oats and clover seed; a total per year 
of from three to five thousand dollras. 

You take it for granted I am a Presbyterian? 
I am. About a year ago our congregation 


I-answer both in 


I dare not. 


elected me as one of their elders, an honor 
which’ I prize very highly. - I have answered 
your questions honestly and I hope satisfac- 
torily. If the facts are of use to you, use 
them, but mention no names. To the Master 
give the praise. 
I am, 

in the Master’s service,” 

—Men and Missions. 


‘* Yours 


A COVENANTER’S SON. 
By ArcuiBaLtp McIlroy. 


Notr.—As stated in a previous issue, Mr. 
Mellroy was lost in the sinking of the ill- fated 
Lusitania. 

The above article may have been sent to 
the paper from which it is taken, ere he sailed 
on that last sad voyage. It comes like a 
voice from the beyond, with its lessons to-~ 
parents and to children. He being dead yet 
speaketh.— Ed. : 


Jamie Miskimmon, the shoemaker, was one 
of the deepest thinkers and keenest con- 
troversalists the village boasted. He was 
a trifle bigoted, possibly, but people over- 
looked that in face of his strictly conscientious 
principles and general consistency, according 
to his light. 

Har d-working and thrifty, Jamie was said 
to be in comfortable circumstances, having a 
goodish bit of money past hm, laid up for 
old age. 

He was never the same man since his only 
son took to foolish habits and bad com- 
panionships, ending up by going off to 
America. 


As a child, this son—an only child—had 
shown much promise, giving cause for high 
parental hopes. On reaching man’s estate, 
however, he became impatient of restraint 
and home influences, finding the roof of a 
Covenanter too low for his increasing stature. 

Some would have it that his mother was 
too indulgent, to counteract which the father 
felt it necessary to be rather severe. There 
is often a time in a young man’s life when an 
extra yard or two of line may secure him 
better than a sudden jerk, and this the best - 
of parents often overlook. 

Anyhow, young. Miskimmon decided to 
emigrate—requesting his father to give him 
the portion of goods which he considered 
should fall to his share. This, Jamie refused. 
He offered to advance the young fellow his 
passage money, together with a small sum 
to provide for his wants in the new country © 
until such times as work would turn up, 
but further he would not go. 

‘““The money I hae sweat for,’ 
‘“Ye'll neither drink it nor smoke it. 


” he observed. 
Yell 
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ken best the velue o’ money gin ye earn it,” 
and on these terms they parted. 

Jamie said little, but it was plainly to be 
seen that a burden lay heavy on his heart. 
He tried to comfort Matty by reminding her 
that ‘‘Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth,”’ 
remarking that they were perhaps guilty of 
idolatry, and this was the Almighty’s way 
of bringing them to see their sin; besides, 
who could tell but that the erring one might, 
in God’s good time, be brought to himself, 
and find out by worldly experience the value 
of evil companionships in comparison with a 
father’s and mother’s unselfish love. They 
could only commit their child—he was still 
their child—to that Father, without whose 
permission even a sparrow cannot fall to 
the ground. 

On the first night of their departure, 
young Miskimmon maintained a careless, 
buoyant demeanor. A new and _ enlarged 
world was before him—the old narrow asso- 
ciations were left behind. There was no 
end to his ambition and wild dreams of 
suecess. At twenty-one the world is for 
him who goes forth to conquer. 

Could he have seen, at that moment, the 
grief-stricken couple, left lonely and desolate, 
bowed at their lowly altar, and pleading with 
their heavenly Father that He might have 
compassion and pity on their wayward boy— 
might bring him to a sense of his ingratitude, 
and check him in his downward career, that 
could only end in destruction—surely he 
would have paused and reflected even then. 
Dearly bought is the cup of pleasure in which 
is mingled the blood of a father’s or mother’s 
broken heart. 


Time went on. The youth landed on 
_ strange soil, and, loosed from old compan- 
ionships and associations, had a renewed 
chanee of turning over a new leaf. His 
improvement or retrogression depended, to 
a large extent, on himself. 

The old couple, taking up their cross, 
pursued, with blighted hopes and saddened 
spirits, their customary occupations. They 
were cheerful, withal, and trustful, remember- 
ing that their boy, go where he might, could 
never get beyond the bounds of a heavenly 
Father’s love, or the privileges promised to a 
child of Grace. 


One Sabbath morning, Jamie and Matty 
were on their way to the meeting-house— 
they were always early, in order to have a 
quarter of an hour’s quiet meditation before 
the commencement of service—when, meeting 
the postman on the street, he handed Jamie 
a letter. 

Without the aid of their glasses, the old 
couple saw from the handwriting on the 
envelope that it was from their son. No 
wonder they both trembled, for the boy had 
now been away for three years, and this was 
the first letter they had received from him. 

It was with unsteady step they gained 
their pew, but the meeting-house was empty, 
so there was no one to observe or criticise. 
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_ “Wull ye appin it, Jamie? I’m sure it 
it can be nae harm when it’s frae him.”’’ 


_ Jamie hesitated. He had never in his life 


opened a letter received on the Sabbath 
until Monday morning. The struggle was 
keen, but nature triumphed. With unsteady 
fingers he opened the letter. Matty drew. 
herself close up to him, clasping one side of 
the sheet. 

The writer began by expressing deep regret 
for a long course of undutiful conduct, and 
went on to say, what he knew would gladden 
his parents’ hearts, that he had been brought 
to see his sin, and had resolved, by God’s 
grace, to turn over a new leaf, and endeavor 
to lead a better life. 

He related how the change had been brought 
about by his going in, with some roistering 
companions, to have fun at an evangelistic 
meeting on New Year’s Eve, and how the 
preacher’s words struck direct home to his 
heart, with the result that ‘‘he who came to 
scoff remained to pray,’ and he left the 
chapel, resolved to redeem the past, and lead 
a life more pleasing to his heavenly Father, 
and one that might shed a ray of sunshine 
on the eventide of his parents’ days. 

The letter closed by the hope expressed 
of some day being permitted to see his dear 
ones face to face, and on his knees to ask 
their forgiveness for all the sorrow he had 
brought to their hearts. 


Ere Jamie and Matty had finished reading 
the letter, their tears were dropping fast on 
the page. The minister had risen to give out 
the opening Psalm, which, strange to say, 
was the one beginning with the line, ‘‘God’s 
mercies I will ever sing.”’ 

People thought Jamie had a severe cold in 
his head that day, for his handkerchief was 
hardly ever from his face. As for Matty, 
she wept quietly behind her veil. 

A genuine surprise was in store for the 
congregation at the close of the service. 
Jamie, in accordance with his principles, was 
opposed to paraphrases, and always kept 
his seat when one was being sung, refusing 


to join in, but on this occasion the old couple 


rose with the others, and took part in singing : 


‘‘Ye heavens, send forth your song of 
praise; 
Earth, raise your voice below; 
Let hills and mountains join the hymn, 
And joy through nature flow. 
Behold, how gracious is our God; 
Hear the consoling strains, 
In which He 
hearts, 
And mitigates our pains.” 


cheers our drooping 


Jamie, so long a saving man, turned pro- 
digal in his latter days; he was continually 
drawing money from the bank, and remitting 
to America. It transpired that his son had 
entered college, with a view to foreign mis- 
sionary work.—The Philadelphia Presby- 
terian. 


“CHRIST IN ME.” 


“Christ in me’’—that is the highest honor 
I can gain. To be worthy of it, even in 
small part, calls for the best I can be and do. 

‘“‘Christ in me!”’ that means omniscience 
in me, and omnipotence. There is nothing 
that it does not mean of splendor and beauty 
and glory. 

“Christ in me’?! What kind of abode am 
I furnishing for the Pure One? Is my heart 
a home in which He ean live happily? Am I 
an.instrument which He can use powerfully? 

God was in Christ, and see what that 
enabled Christ to accomplish. We have 
Christ’s word for it that His dwelling in us 
will accomplish as much and more—not the 
same kind of things, of course, but even 
greater things. 

How easy it is to talk to Christ, if He is in 
us! Prayer will then be no task, it will be 


inevitable. Christ cannot come so close to 
us as to be in us, and we be unfamiliar with 
Him. 


If Christ is in us, His words will be in us 
and His thoughts will be very plain to us. 
What a light will be thrown upon the Bible, 
if we -have in our hearts the Author of the 
Book interpreting it to us! Do we think of 
this when we read the Bible? Do we ask 
the indwelling Christ to read it with us and 
disclose its meaning to us? 

A person who loves purity and order cannot 
live in a dirty and disorderly house. He will 
either cleanse it and set it in order, or he will 
go elsewhere. So Christ will not live in 
our hearts if they are full of sin. He will 
either drive out the sin, or, if we will not let 
Him do that, He will go elsewhere. 

Christ knows the end from the beginning. 
He is the perfect Guide. If He lives in us, 
i shall not be in doubt about our course in 
ife. 

The whole spirit of a house is changed when 
some one comes into it who is bright and 
sunny. The house may be very dark and 
gloomy, but it seems so no longer. That is 
ne way when Christ enters a sad and gloomy 
ife 


Once an artist drew a picture of a wintry 
landscape with a cheerless, dark house in 
the middle. It was a harsh and forbidding 
picture. Then, with. one stroke of a red 
crayon, he put a bright light in one of the 
rooms of the house, and instantly the entire 
picture was transformed and became warm 
and cheery, so that the audience burst into 
delighted applause. Just that fire on the 
hearth is what Christ brings into a life. 

The greatest thing in the world, Christ’s 
presence in our lives, is obtained on the 
easiest terms, Just by asking. But it is no 
half-way asking, it is the asking that pledges 
to Christ all we have and are. 

Whoever has Christ living in his soul 
cannot be lonely. He always has a Com- 
panion with whom to talk and a Comrade 
or his work and his play. 
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No business partnership is so close or so 
effective as the Ce between Christ 
and the Christian.—In C. EH. World. / 


LOOK OUT FOR LIONS! 
By RussELL SEWALL. 


It was in Chicago. In a dimly lighted 
freight car in a railroad yard was a lions’ 
cage, holding five young lions and _ their 
mother, Trilby. The animals belonged to 
an actress. They were supposed to be quite 
tame and harmless. 

Two young men entered the cage boldly 
and without weapons of any kind. One was 
a young athlete who was_ the assistant of 
the owner of the lions, and, it is said, engaged 
to be married to her. The other was his 
assistant. 

Accidentally, in the poorly lghted cage, 
the athlete was knocked down. Instantly 
the lion instinct was aroused. The six 
beasts flung themselves on the prostrate 
keeper, tore him to pieces, and began to 
devour his body. His assistant could not 
save him, and fied for his life. 

In rushed the police, who wanted to shoot 
the lions at once; but the athlete’s assistant 
dissuaded them, saying that the firing would 
rouse them to such a frenzy that they would 
burst through their cage as if it were paper. 

It is easy to see, after the tragedy, how it 
might have been averted. The cage should 
have been well lighted. The two men should 
have carried weapons, and should have kept 
one hand upon them. Above all, they should 
have guarded against stumbling. But now 
it is too late for precautions. 

Look out for lions! They may appear 
tame, but they never are tame. They may 
seem mere cubs, but the cub grows up. A 
savageness incarnate. The 
wildness may be dormant, but the smell of 
blood or the sight of a man at their merey 
will instantly wake it up. Never trust a 
lion. 

SUING 


you say; ‘‘I am not such a fool.” 


Are you not? Look back over your life. 
Have you never raised the cub of a bad habit? 
A lion’s cub is a fascinating pet. It is jolly 
in the extreme, a charming playmate. But 
look out! 

Once an English officer, in Africa, had such 
a pet. It grew slowly from day to day, 
and the officer still thought of it as a harmless 
cub. But one day he lay asleep, his hand 
over the side of his couch. Along came the 
young lion and began to lick the hand, play- 
fully and affectionately. The rough tongue 
of the lion drew blood, and the taste of the 
blood awoke the cub’s lionhood like a flash. 
With a growl he seized the hand. The officer 
awoke, perceived in a startled instant what 
had happened, reached under his pillow 
with the other hand, and promptly shot his 
pet dead. The cub had become a lion. 

That officer may have been cherishing 
the lion’s cub of a bad habit. If so, lueky 
for him if he had a pistol at hand when the 
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cub awoke to the meaning and power of 
fangs. 

Look out for the lions of sin. There is no 
such thing as a tame lion. No one ean afford 
to be on familiar, easy terms with a lion. 
When you deal with a lion, keep a revolver 
in your hand and your finger on the trigger. 
And never choose a lion for a pet.—Adult 
Bible Class. 


THREE MIRACLES. 


A man is telling a friend the story of his 
redemption from a life of wretchedness. He 
says: ‘‘I was a hopeless drunkard, alienated 
from my family, spurned by my acquaint- 
ances, and despised by everybody. 

“Some one told me that I was a child of 
God. That was wonderful enough in itself. 
But- he said also that God was with me; 
that I had only to use the Divine strength at 
hand to lift myself out of the mire into which 
sin had hurled me. 

“Then I laid hold on God, pulled myself 
together, and rose to a new life. It looked 
like my own effort, but it was God who 
saved me from myself.” 


A rough-looking man in a Bowery mission 
is giving his testimony to a crowd of men 
who are ‘‘down and out.’ He says :—‘‘I 
was a thief, a slugger and a dope fiend. I 
got down to rags. I nearly starved to death. 

‘“T came into this place for a cup of coffee 
and a warm corner. I heard about Jesus, 
the sinner’s Friend. I tumbled up to that 
front bench. They told me to pray. I did 
not know how to pray, but said, ‘O Jesus, 
help a poor fool!’ And He helped me. 

“T do not know how it was done, but I 
haven’t cracked a head or snatched a pocket- 
book sinee, and dope has nothing on me any 
more.”’ 

A keen-faced man, with a scholarly cast 
of countenance, is quietly explaining to a 
companion how he came to be a Christian. 
He says :— 

“T was an agnostic, but my philosophy 
went to pieces under trouble. The scheme 
I had wrought out for myself looked well 
on paper, but it could not stand the strain 
of misfortune. The puzzle of hfe became 
more and more involved; I saw no issue 
from the labyrinth; I contemplated suicide. 

“Some one put into my hand the Gospel of 
John. I found the clue to the maze of life 
in that book: ‘I am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.’ 

‘“‘No one can imagine how that sentence 
shook me to the utmost depths. To speak 
briefly about a thing that was as vast as 
eternity to me, I found Christ to be the 
secret of the riddle. In Him I saw God, and, 
like the skeptic in the Gospel of John, I 
eried : ‘My Lord and my God!” 

Three men, three life stories, three miracles, 
but one power and one result—the power of 
God made available through simple trust; 
the result, a life hid with Christ in God.—Sel. 
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DIDN’T KNOW HOW TO PRAY. 


Our Sunday work was over. The evangel- 
istic service in the hall had just closed, and 
the motley congregation had nearly all de- 
parted. 

One man lingered—a stranger, tall and 
strong, but very poorly clad. His appear- 
ance suggested a quest for relief. His re- 
quest was new to us—‘‘ Would you write me 
out a prayer? I don’t know how to pray.” 

We hastened to meet his requirements, and 
he departed with a simple prayer, a few words 
of encouragement, and a hearty invitation to 
return. 

For three or four weeks he was regularly 
in his place; then, on a certain Saturday night 
he appeared, clad in a new suit and wearing 
a collar and tie. We knew before we asked 
that the improvement in his dress was the 
result of a change of heart. On that night he 
told the story of his conversion. 


A month previous to this he attended a 
meeting held on the Sunday afternoon in 
his ‘“‘model.’”’ The chaplain had spoken on 
the text, ‘‘ The Son of man is come to seek and 
to save that which is lost.’’ . 

In the course of the address the Spirit of 
God convicted him, and for the first time in 
his life he knew he was a sinner, and felt 
the need of a Saviour. 

He “‘took counsel with no man,” but went 
up to his cubicle, and there, alone with God, 
he registered a vow that he would accept 
Christ as his Saviour, give up drink, and live 
a new life. . 

But on him there burst the sorrowful fact 
that he did not know how to pray. We 
cannot but think that as he was in perplexity 
about prayer the angels said ‘‘Behold he 
prayeth’’; but for himself he was convinced 
that somehow and somewhere he must learn 
to pray. 

He remembered that at the meeting an 
invitation had been given to come to the 
Mission Hall in Candleriggs. If he could 
find help anywhere, it must be among those 
who had come in Christ’s name to seek the 
lost. He resolved to seek out the hall and 
ask there for some form of prayer which he 
might use as a guide. 

He was a dock labourer and had earned 
good wages, the bulk of which he spent in 
drink. For twenty-five years at least he 
had seldom been a day without its fatal 
stimulus; but the next morning he felt that 
he had been made anew. He awoke with a 
strange sensation; for the first time he was 
conscious of the absence of any desire for 
alcohol. 

It was not due to the want of money. He 
had thirty shillings in his pocket. A miracle 
had been wrought in him. The Spirit of 
God had not only implanted a desire in his 
heart to have done with drink, but had ac- 
tually removed every desire for liquor. He 
was a hew man, a plain instance of the most 
effective method of ‘‘temperance work.” 

From that day to this—four years now— 
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he has neyer experienced the slightest desire 
to indulge his old habit. A month’s sobriety 
enabled him to purchase a new suit, and to 
save sufficient money to abandon the lodging- 
house and take private rooms for himself. 


As time went on, every week saw a change 
in him. No one would have recognized in 
the well-dressed, bright, and eager worship- 
per the drunken, ragged dock “labourer of 
previous days. 

Like many another converted ‘‘lodger,’’ he 
became a worker in the Lodging-House Mis- 
sion, a living epistle telling of the power of 
Christ. His field was properly the Lodging- 
House in which he had formerly lived. There 
he was known to all; his past conduct was 
well remembered; and now his very appear- 
ance spoke of a change which was not of man 
or from man. 

People could not question the value of 
the work of Christ in the soul when they saw 
this ‘‘tough’’ customer of bygone days 
humbly handing out hymn-books or tracts, 
and standing amongst them ‘‘eclothed and in 
his right mind.”—The Church of Scotland 
Magazine. 


HOW THE BULLY WAS SILENCED. * 


The little town had not wholly outgrown 
the habits of village days, and men still met 
on winter afternoons around the stove in 
some of the stores to smoke and gossip. 

Here the philosophers of the village store 
hold high debate, and the parson was a fre- 
quent visitor. His contribution to the argu- 
ment was generally an anecdote, but when 
the laugh had subsided, the conviction he 
wished to carry was often thrust home. 

One rainy afternoon, the crowd around 
the stove was rather larger than usual, 
though the presence of one man frequently 
introduced a discordant note. He was a 
big, rough, boisterous man, who had no gift 
of listening and would tolerate no conversa- 
tion in which he had no part. He was 
notoriously irreverent and had the air of a 
bully. 

Everyone knew that there were some dark 
chapters in his life. He had done deeds of 
ruthless daring, prompted more, perhaps, 
by an utter disregard of consequence than 
from any deep-seated viciousness. He was 
tolerated only because he could not be sup- 
pressed without an actual conflict, and so 
he enjoyed that measure of immunity which 
comes to every man who in the public mind 
is labelled dangerous. 

He tried to draw the parson into a theo- 
logical discussion, in order, as was evident, 
to parade his own reckless disregard of sacred 
things. 

The parson skillfully avoided being enticed 
into such a discussion till the man said with 
a sneer: ‘‘ You know you are in the preaching 
business for what you can get out of it, and 


* From ‘ In the Service of the King.” by Joseph B. 
Dunn. George P. Putnam Song, publishers. 
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would sell out if you could, get your price. 


It’s my CREED that. every man has his 
price. 


It was an insult and every man present 


was watching the parson eagerly. He was - 


perfectly calm, though his “talking finger,”’ 
as the fellows ‘used to call it at college, was 
extended and rigid. His words cut the air 
like a whip lash, ‘‘ Your CREED, sir, proves 
nothing but that you are a self-confessed 
thief; and unless you prove that you are the 
one ‘exception, your word, much less your 
opinion, would not be received even in a 
police court.”’ 

The parson thought he knew his man, and 
even while he was speaking, he was wondering 
what his face was going to look like when 
the bully’s big fist had smashed it. 

But the man merely gazed at him open- 
mouthed. He had wished to test the par- 
son’s mettle, but he had not expected such 
a broadside. When he did speak it was 
in a very earnest tone: ‘‘Man, do you talk 
to your people like that? If you do, Ill 
come to hear you.”’ 

“‘T have never before,’ said the parson, 
“been forced to tell the truth so harshly, 
but my aim is to tell my people what I hold 
to be true at any cost. I am sorry, gentle- 
men,” he went on, to break in on our talk 


with a sermon, but the very name of man- 


hood has been blasphemed.”’ 

And then he began to talk. Sitting there 
on a nail keg, he pleaded with them never 
to lose faith in man, ‘‘the lowest depth of 
infidelity,” he ealled it. ‘‘When a man,’ 
he continued, ‘‘flings away his trust in man, 
and takes as his CREED that every man has 
his price, it is a sign that he has already 
flung away his faith in God.” 

The parson talked a long time. It was a 
strange place for a sermon; and some of his 
listeners heard one for the first time in many 
years. Every pipe was out when he finished, 
and an old fellow sitting on a counter drew a 
deep breath and said to the yarson, ‘“‘I’d give 
a horse if my son could have heard you.” 

The crowd broke up then, but ever after 
that the bully was the parson’s sworn de- 
fender. His delight was to tell how the parson 
had called him a thief, and proved it. The 


parson’s talk had cut deep into more than 


one life, and the bully rather plumed himself 
on being the occasion of it. 


OPINIONS ON SERMONS. 


A writer was reading a new work before a-~ 


company of the French Society of Comedy, 
and presently was disturbed by the sight of 
one of the members, M. Got, fast asleep. 

The author stopped and reproved the 
sleeper. He was reading his play to the 
committee in order to obtain their opinion. 
How could a man who was asleep give an 
opinion? 

M. Got rubbed his eyes and remarked, 
‘‘Sleep is an opinion.—Christian Register. 
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OF A “DOWN AND 


OUT.” 


This is a story of fact, of the marvelous 
workings of the grace of God in the human 
heart and on the human life. 

The superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
Leagué of the State of Washington, U.S.A., 
is George D. Conger. When a mere boy of 
six years, it was noticed by the family that 
George had the alcohol appetite. Left alone 
in the house one Sunday, he drank a bottle 
of wine he took from a closet, and when 
the family returned from church they found 
him drunk upon the floor. 

During the next ten years, in company 
with other boys of his age, he occasionally 
visited saloons in the little country town. 
They satisfied his appetite for drink. This 
appetite, he says, was unlike that of the 
drunkard who is deprived of his cups, but 
was more like the childish craving for candy 
and sweet fruits. 


THE RISE 


At fifteen, he was sent to a college prepara- 
tory school. There was a state law forbidding 
the sale of liquor to minors, but Conger 
declares he has often seen the saloons full 
of boys at midnight. 

After a year in the school he lost ali desire 
for an education, and there grew up in him 
an abnormal passion to be amused and_ to 
see the world. In the meantime his father 
died, leaving the lad ample means. He went 
into business, where he made a large income. 
But before he was thirty, he had dissipated 
his inheritance and wasted his income on 
liquor. His health, too, became seriously 
impaired. 

Here members of his family came to his 
rescue. Thinking to save him, they placed 
him on a ranch in a prohibition State. He 
remained two years, abstaining from liquor, 
but longing for it every minute of the day 
and dreaming of it by night. 

His health being improved, he went to an 
eastern city, where, had he kept up his 
abstinence, he would have made-a fortune. 
Suecess in business brought him high honor 
in the commercial world. 

But the lure of drink close at hand was 
too strong for him, and again he went to 
ruin. For two years his family knew nothing 
of his whereabouts. During much of that 
time he was a fisherman along the Atlantic 
coast, and invariably drunk when in port. 

Finally discovered by his brother, Conger 
was persuaded to take a medical cure for 
inebriety under an eminent physician. There- 
after he refrained from liquor for eighteen 
months. 


In the meantime his family endeavored to 
find the cause for his predisposition to drink. 
The only clue was that offered by his sister, 
who remembered that the mother, before 
George’s birth, had been given beer on the 
advice of her physician. This prenatal 
influence clearly was to blame for the appe- 
tite with which the young man was cursed. 

After taking the treatment, Conger went 
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to Chicago to resume his business. Though 
he abstained, the craving for liquor was 
such that he could neither eat nor sleep. 
He became emaciated and weak. 


One day, while sitting in the Palmer House, 
he was greeted by a former business acquaint- 
ance who remarked on his evident physical 
condition, and suggested whisky and quinine 
as a remedy. Conger straightway bought 
the whisky, but never took the quinine. It 
took him a year and a half to complete: that 
debauch. At its end his resources were 
exhausted. Occasionally he sobered up, but 
if he tasted or smelled liquor he took more 
and more of it until delirium came. 

The only work he could get was that of 
saloon porter, which provided him with 
board and lodging; and to get money for 
liquor he did any odd job that came. 

Conger was now thirty-eight years old, 
bankrupt in purse and character, wrecked 
in reputation and health. To get money 
for drink he engaged in every sort of evil 
except taking life. Then he lost his job in 
the saloons. : 


On a February Sunday night, when the 
mercury stood at twenty-six degrees below 
zero, Conger was sick, poverty-stricken 
hungry, a homeless tramp. In a fortnight 
he had eaten five meals. His only lodging 
was a filthy hovel, two blocks from a fine 
church. He had ten cents in his pocket 
pan eet to Buy the drink he knew he must 

ave or dle. o get that ten e 
sold his only shirt? Srey ° 

Half frozen, starving, in delirium, he wan- 
dered aimlessly along until he came to the 
ehurch whereon he saw a sign inviting every- 
one Into the meeting then being held. He 
stopped. He thought how every remedy 
known to physician and friend had failed to 
retrieve him. Religion was a thing he had 
never tried. Was there, after all, some- 
thing in it? 

Conger then and there made up his mi 
that he would put the Almighty A the ae 
Entering the church he sat down in the back 
seat. The preacher said in his discourse 
that no matter how far down a man had gone 
God would help him if he would but turn 
about face. Then he invited anyone in the 
congregation who wished to turn about to 
raise his hand. 

Conger attempted to raise his hand but 
couldn’t. Then he prayed: ‘“O God, if 
indeed there be a God, help me to turn about 
and live a good life. If you'll do that I'll 
serve you as long as I live and tell others 
my story.” 


_ The prayer was answered. Strengt 

lift the hand was given. Then sh clermaey 
motion was given the feet, and up the aisle 
went the poor drunkard. The pews were 
occupied by hundreds of the aristocratic 
citizens of the city. But the poor man 
reaching the pulpit railing, kneeled in front 
of it and eried, ‘‘God save me.”’ 
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And God saved him. He went down 
from that house every whit whole. That was 
twenty years ago, and from that wonderful 
day to this Conger has never had a longing 
for drink. Indeed, in place of the appetite 
has come an intense loathing and a desire 
to fight the traffic until it shall be over- 
whelmed. 

George D. Conger isn’t interested in the 
philosophies of speculative thought. He 
does know that whereas once he was dead, 
now he lives; whereas once he was the ser- 
vant of sin, now he is a free man in Christ 
Jesus. And he gives God the glory.—In 
The Continent. 


LEARNING TO TRUST THE PILOT. 


One day there came a man to the parson’s 
study. ‘‘Parson, I want your help. I have 
tried it all—dissipation until it palled; adven- 
ture until I became almost as wild as the 
things I hunted. Desire seems dead in me, 
save the maddening itch to be forever on the 
move. I have no goal and seek nothing.”’ 

‘‘No chart, no haven, and no pilot?” said 
the parson. ‘‘The end seems pretty well 
assured. It’s either a wreck or a derelict.” 

“That's just the way I figured it out,” 
he replied. ‘‘ You have used the very word— 
‘a, derelict.’ There is enough manhood left 
in me to hate that thought. That is why 
I came to you. I have been watching you 
for years, and you seem to know what you 
are headed for; so I came to get a chart.” 

‘‘Well,’’ replied the parson, ‘“‘you know 
what I am—a minister of Christ.” 

‘Oh, cut out that sort of talk. Don’t 
ask me if I believe in Christ. Except for 
a funeral service I haven’t been in a church 
for twenty years, and the whole business is 
absolutely meaningless to me.” 

‘“T hardly know where to begin,” said the 
parson, “if you don’t believe in anything, 
there doesn’t seem to be a starting point.”’ 

‘“‘But I do believe in something,’ answered 
the man. ‘‘I believe in you—that’s why 
I’m here.”’ : 

The parson laid his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder, and asked, ‘‘ Will you kneel here by 
me and let me pray God to guide us?” 

‘‘No,’’ said the man, ‘‘this is too serious a 
business for me to tolerate any mummery. 
Of all the nonsense you preachers talk, 
prayer seems to me to be the greatest. The 
whole thing is a superstition, too foolish to 
discuss seriously.”’ ; 

‘‘See here,’ said the parson. ‘‘ You have 
been a soldier, and you have had men under 
you at other times. Did you ever face the 
situation where the lives of helpless men 
and women depended on the fact that you 
and those under you were facing danger, 
and when the crisis came they failed you?” 

‘‘More than once,” he answered. 

‘‘What did you do?’’ asked the parson. 

‘“‘There wasn’t but one thing to do,’ he 
replied. ‘‘I asked them if they were men or 
lily-livered cowards, and told them they 
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might save their skins if they wanted to, 
but I was going to do my duty.” 

“What happened then?” asked the parson. 

“Oh, they followed me. A man with a 
drop of red blood in him eouldn’t swallow 
that talk.” 

“Could you have-driven them in at the 
point of a pistol?”’ asked the parson. 

‘“Not a foot,” he answered. 

“Well, then, what made them go in?” 
persisted the parson. ‘‘Surely there was 
something that worked the change. One 
minute they were the lowest order of human 
life—cowards; the next, they were ready to 
die with you. Something changed them. 
What was it?” 

“Tf you put it that way, I suppose I did 
it,’ he answered. 

‘‘T have no doubt of it,” said the parson. 
‘Now if you can work a change like that, 
don’t you think it a little impertinent to 
ridicule the idea of the great God of the 
universe doing for you something of the 
same sort of thing that you did for those 
men?” 

For a moment the 
then his eyes flashed. ‘‘I see it! You are 
talking about prayer. Why, the thing isn’t 
nonsense at all. Of course he can do it. 
Man, why didn’t you come and tell me about 
it long ago? Why, the thing proves itself. 
Yes, you can pray for me. I'll pray for 
myself. We’ve got a starting point now. 
10 on, and tell me something about your 
Pots . 

For hours they sat and talked, and when he 
held out his hand in parting, he said :— 
‘‘Don’t bother about me, parson, I’ll get the 
Book and learn the Pilot’s signals. I know 
what it is to obey, and I promise to follow 
instructions. I don’t know yet the port 
I’m making for, but I’m beginning to trust 
the Pilot, and I shall not be a derelict. Be 
sure of that.’—From ‘‘In The Service of the 
King.”’ 


man looked dazed; 


SUSAN JONES. 


Susan Jones is a King’s Daughter. 

Two boys were thrown into jail for robbing 
a store. It was her husband’s store, but 
that didn’t matter; she never referred to 
that when she went to the jail where those 
boys were locked, in a room with murderers. 

There was no juvenile court, no detention 
home or probation officer; so this woman in 
whom Jehovah dwelt made herself all three 


‘of them in one. 


She got the boys to understand that they 
were not all bad because they had made one 
mistake. Through her husband she got 
them freed. One of them she placed on a 
farm with a Christian couple, where he is 
‘“‘making good.’ For the other, an orphan, 
she got a room in a respectable boarding- — 
house, and he found a job. You can imagine 
her joy when he sent his first wages to her 
to be apphed on what he had taken.—Ex 
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A GOOD RESOLVE. 


Let me be a little kinder, 

Let me be a little blinder 

To the faults of those about me, 
Let me praise a little more; 

Let me be, when I am weary, 
Just a little bit more cheery, 

Let me serve a little better 
Those that I am striving for. 


Let me be a little braver, 

When temptation bids me waver, 
Let me strive a little harder 

To be all that I should be: 

Let me be a little meeker 

With the brother that is weaker, 

Let me think more of my neighbour 
And a little less of me. 


HIS FIRST FUNERAL. 


BY A CANADIAN HOME MISSIONARY. 


It was not long before the newly-appointed 
missionary was called upon to conduct his 
first funeral, and never will he forget it. 

Homeward bound from a far-flung round 
of visits he learns that a certain man has 
died, and that he (the missionary) is to 
attend to the “‘buryin”’ on the following day. 

The deceased’s relatives (who live outside 
the mission area) are said to have ‘‘little 
use’’ for church or parson. 

That a well-prepared address should be 
given to the assembled mourners at the house 
is simply unwritten law, though here it in- 
volves the burning of midnight oil on account 
of the shortness of the notice. 

This duty over, however, the missionary 
seeks his bed, but not to sleep, for with the 
turn of night comes Boreas tapping the 
frost-bound windows. with icy fingers, and 
forcing his chilly breath through every crack 
and crevice of the old wooden ‘‘shack’’ by 
courtesy termed ‘‘the manse.”’ <A blizzard! 
The thought cancels the last fond hope of 
rest, and dawn comes on with the snow swirl 
seething round the manse and _ settling 
peoure of it) in deep drifts upon the sheltered 
side. 

To venture on an unfamiliar trail in such 
a storm would be the act of a madman. 
One can only hope for the gale to moderate. 
Meanwhile to attack the wood-pile and to 
cut, split and bring into the house sufficient 
fuel for use of loved ones during absence is 
merely a necessary precaution. 

Later, a neighbour volunteers to accom- 
pany the missionary, and .the two set forth 
facing the stinging blast and endeavouring 
to keep the ponies on a well-nigh obliterated 
trail. Phew! How it blows! ‘‘Why must 


people die in such weather?”’ is an involun- 
tary thought. 
But reaching the house one is still more 


astonished at the reception. accorded. “What 
for are ye so long in coming? We'd all but 
a mind to bury the corp ourselves! Ex- 


planation would seem superfluous, for the 
storm is still at work; and with this not 
too-inspiring preparation for the solemn 
duty before him the missionary gives out— 
in considerably shortened form!—the address 
prepared with so much labour the night 
before. No wonder if it seems to go wide of 
the mark in such an atmosphere! 

The cemetery is fourteen miles distant, 
and some doubt is felt if it can be reached 
and home regained before nightfall. 

According to eustom the missionary s 
ponies lead the way, a more than doubtful 
privilege, as the blown-over trail must be 
‘broken’? and deep drifts negotiated, the 
wind meanwhile trying its utmost to wrench 
away the ‘‘buffalo’”’ tucked around tremblir g 
knees. One sleigh alone follows, containing 
the body and four men muffled in furs to 
assist with the burial. 5 

The cemetery reached, horses are ‘‘ hitched 
to the fence and covered with buffalo robes 
securely fastened around them. Fur-clad 
and with backs to the wind, the snow flying 
past the little group at the grave and the 
wind singing its dirge, the solemn . service 
begins, when—horrors! The grave proves too 
small, and there is nothing for it but to make wu 
larger. 

As the earth is frozen hard as stone, this 
painful difficulty is not overcome without 
much labour, but it is accomplished at last, 
and the unfortunate ponies—trembling with 
cold—are turned face homeward for the 
long journey before them. 

Half-way home a friendly farm-house lends 
its kindly shelter. The good house-wife 1s 
baking bread, and the glowing iron of the 
stove is a joy unspeakable as well-nigh frozen 
limbs are extended toward it. Strong cups 
of tea complete the cure, and home is reached 
at last—Boreas at rest and twinkling star- 
light shimmering upon a sea of_ billows, 
frozen in their fury, and calm as death. _ 

Home! Was ever word more blessed in 
such cireumstances? And with Home, sym- 
pathy, peace, and thankfulness to Him who 
ever enables for duty’s call. 


Many a cold, sad trip to the snow-covered 
‘‘sleeping place’’ has succeeded, but the cold 
and the sadness have been tempered by affec- 
tion and gratitude, and the one dark shadow 
of a first experience has framed them into 
a grateful memory.—/n The Presbyterian 
Churchman. 
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YOUTH AND CHARACTER. 
By Wm. Masterton, F.E.IS. 


Youth is a period of deep impressions. It 
is the time to treasure in our minds the great 
truths of religion and to receive in our hearts 
the influence of piety, because now is the time 
to realise its true worth.... 

Impressions deep and lasting are made 
by the Gospel on young hearts. Let life 
be guided at the earliest possible age by 
truths worth remembering. Let one idea be 
deeply inscribed: ‘‘ Remember now thy Crea- 
tor in the days of thy youth.” 

Youth is the time for the formation of 
character. Everything in the practical con- 
duct of life depends upon character. It 
adds dignity to every post, and it exalts its 
possessor in society. Character wields an 
influence that money never can command. 

K.very young man should aim at the posses- 
sion of a good character as one of the highest 
objects of his hfe. It is very necessary to 
have a high standard of life, even though we 
may not be able altogether to realise it. As 
Browning says, ‘‘A man’s reach should ex- 
eeed his grasp.” 

Character is a growth. Just as the body 
and mind develop, so the man within grows, 
his character develops. Every little thought 
or feeling adds its influence. If the thoughts 
and feelings are pure and right, the char- 
acter will be right. 

By remembering our Creator in youth, 
virtue may be added to faith, to virtue 
knowledge, to knowledge brotherly kindness, 
and to brotherly kindness charity. By for- 
getting our Creator we may become selfish, 
mean, greedy, impure, and altogether un- 
lovely. 

In youth we form our habits. Habit is 
a power which is not left to our option to 
eall into existence; it is given to us to use or 
abuse. Carlyle says, ‘‘Habit is the deepest 
law of human nature.’?. Another’ writer 
says, ‘‘Habit is a eable. We weave a thread 
ae every day, and at last we cannot break 
it. 

We cannot possibly over-estimate the im- 
portance of training the young to virtuous 
habits. Letters cut on the bark of a tree 
erow and widen with age; so our early habits 
grow and increase in power.... 

Youth is the period of preparation for life 
and eternity. Many a man has said, ‘‘If I 
had my life over again I would act differently.”’ 
In later years lives are full of regrets owing to 
the follies and sins of youth. The sins of 
youth are the thorns of old age. 

Youth is passing. Some of us who have 
long occupied offices in the Church will soon 
be silent, and our places must be filled by 
others. We look to the rising generation to 
take up the work. Prepare therefore to 
occupy the places which must be vacant 
soon. | 

There is a vast field for your energies. 
The heathen world needs missionaries, our 
Sunday Schools want teachers, hence the 
young should prepare themselves for the 
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work. Surely you would not offer the dregs 
of your life. Men who have worn themselves 
out in the service of the world, and at last 
become interested in Church life, are of little 
use as workers. : 
Who would think of offering the dregs 0 

his life to his King and Country? In the 
Army he would be an encumbrance instead 
of a help. Decide now while young to be a 
faithful soldier of Jesus Christ. Choose the 
narrow path that leads to life eternal. Never 
forget that the source of the highest and 
noblest character is Christ.—Life and Work, 
Church of Scotland Magazine. 


TRUE TO HIS TRUST. 


One day Gerhardt, a shepherd-boy, was 
watching his flock near a forest, when a 
hunter came out of the woods, and asked: 
‘‘How far is it to the nearest village?”’ 

‘Six miles, sir,’? answered the boy. ‘“‘But 
the road is only a sheep-track and very easily 
missed.”’ : 

The hunter looked at the crooked track 
and said: ‘‘My lad, I am very hungry and 
thirsty. I have lost my companion and 
missed my way. Show me the road and I 
will pay you well.” 

“‘T can not leave my sheep, sir,” rejoined 
Gerhardt. ‘‘They will stray into the woods 
and may be eaten by the wolves.” 

‘‘Well, what of that?’’ queried the hunter. 
‘“They are not your sheep. The loss of one 
or two wouldn’t be much to your master, 
and [’ll give you more than you earn in a 
whole year.” 

“TI can not go, sir,’ rejoined Gerhardt, 
very firmly. ‘‘My master pays me for my 
time and trusts me with his sheep.”’ 

“Well,” said the hunter, ‘‘will you trust 
your sheep with me while you go to the vil- 
lage and get me some food, drink, and a 
guide? I will take care of them for you.” 

The boy shook his head. ‘‘The sheep,” 
he said, ‘‘do not know your voice, and—”’ 

‘“What? Can’t you trust me?” asked the 
hunter, angrily. 

‘Sir,’ said the boy, ‘‘you tried to make 
me false to my trust. How do I know that 
you would keep your word?” 

The hunter laughed, for he felt that the 
lad had fairly cornered him. He said: “I 
see, my lad, that you are a faithful boy. I 
will not forget you. I will try to make out 
the road myself.” 

Gerhardt then offered the contents of his 
serip to the hungry man, who ate it gladly. 
Presently his attendant came up; and then 
Gerhardt, to his surprise, found that the hun- 
ter was the Grand Duke, who owned all the 
country around. 

The Duke was so pleased with the boy’s © 
honesty that he sent for him shortly after 
that and had him educated. In after years 
Gerhardt became a great and powerful man, 
but he remained honest and true to his dying 
day.—Sel. ; 
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BILLY WEST'S SENIOR PARTNER 


The family was at the tea table when Billy 
came in and took his place. 

‘‘What’s the trouble, Billy?’ his father 
asked. _ 

_ ‘Oh, you know Miss Lane let us older boys 

choose our own senior partners in the Mis- 
sionary Society if we wanted to, and I chose 
Miss Duncan—she’s the prettiest lady in 
our churech—and when I went to ask her 
Fred had got ahead of me, and she’s his 
aunt. They all seem to have aunts but me 
and I just wish I had one in this town.” 

‘““There’s Aunt Ann Flint,’’ his mother 
suggested. 

“O Billy! Wouldn’t Aunt Ann make a 
great partner?’ and Kathryn began to laugh. 
eT Hes you to ask her, Billy West, I dare 
Toul’? x 

‘All right! I don’t believe any of the 
other boys have thought of her,’ and Billy 
gave his sister a fierce glance across the table. 

As soon as Mr. West found his voice he 
said: ‘‘I’ve no objection to your asking 
Aunt Ann but I won’t have anybody hurting 
her feelings just for a dare. If you do it 
you must carry it through like a gentleman, 
but she will probably refuse.” 

Billy was a gentleman, and within him was 
a knightly spirit that rose to meet an emer- 
gency. He finished the meal in silence and 
started to go out. 


As he gained the street Billy saw that he 
was acting rather hastily. Could he take this 
great-aunt of his to the banquet? Would 
the boys laugh? Would that conceited Fred 
who had got ‘‘the prettiest lady in Fally- 
ville” —would he triumph over him? 

Ann Flint was a very homely woman, now 
safely over the three score boundary line in 
years. She had been a homely child, and 
had brooded over the fact until it had shad- 
owed her young life. 

How she admired beautiful eyes, sunny 
curls, red cheeks and dimples! But a truth- 
ful mirror told her that she had none of 
them, and she became so sensitive that an 
averted face or pitying smile were resented as 
a blow might have been. 

Longing for love and appreciation, but 
feeling that she could not win them, she grew 
jealous and reserved, and was gradually left 
much to herself. When her father and 
mother became old and helpless, she devoted 
herself to them—the two who had always 
eared most for her—giving up all social life. 
Both were now gone and she found herself a 
lonely woman who, but for church going, 
would have been scarcely missed. 


‘‘T’ve come to ask you to be my senior 
partner, Aunt Ann,” Billy began as soon as 
he was seated. 

“Your what?”’ said the surprised lady. 

‘““My senior partner, you know,—in the 
missionary? society. 

‘‘Do you really want me, Billy?” 
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The tone touched Billy’s knightly nature 
and he answered promptly, ‘‘Yes’m, I do— 
honest!”’ 

“Thank you, Billy. 
your partner.” 

Billy was not hilariously happy as he 
walked home in the twilight, but he had the 
satisfaction of meeting Kathryn with a con- 
elusive, ‘‘I did it, and she’s going to.” 

Aunt Ann Flint was strangely wakeful that 
night but she did not weep. The next 
morning she took a roll of black silk from a 
drawer where it had been for months and 
started for the dressmaker’s. As she stood in 
the sunshine she noticed an old, gnarled 
apple tree on one side of her garden. It 
had not borne fruit for several years, but now 
one long branch was full of lovely pink buds 
and blossoms. 

“Why, you poor old tree!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘“So you’re blossoming out again! Well,— 
and she walked down street with a new sense 
of justification. 


I'll be proud to be 


So it happened that when Billy arrived he 
found his great-aunt in a lovely gown. The 
soft lace at neck and wrists was vastly be- 
coming, and as the two entered the chapel 
Mr. West, who had been watching for them, 
whispered to his wife: ‘‘Will you look at 
Aunt Ann? I never saw her dressed like 
that before.” 

As soon as they were summoned to the 
feast, her partner was at his post. Possibly 
his devotion was increased by Fred’s saucy 
question: ‘‘Is she yours to keep?” and the 
laughter that followed; at least, no senior 
partner was helped more assiduously to cake, 
ice cream and coffee than was Aunt Ann. 

Billy’s father came to sit with them a 
little later, and began to inquire about 
something that happened years before, and 
soon—nobody knew just how—Aunt Ann 
was telling the story of a runaway slave who 
was sheltered in her father’s home when she 
was a little girl. A small circle gathered 
around her and forgetting herself, she told 
the story well. 


Said the minister’s wife to Mrs. Rodman, 
‘Will you look at Sister Flint? I didn’t 
know she eared for children but she seems to 
be talking to them.”’ 

‘“One of the results of a junior partner, I 
suspect. But she isn’t a member of the 
society, is she?’’ Mrs. Rodman asked. 

‘‘No, but Billy’s mother didn’t think to 
look it up until she had promised to be his 
partner. Her name was on my list when we 
made our church canvass, and—well, I 
didn’t believe it would do any good to ask 
her, and I was tired—and—I’m ashamed to 
say that I did not go around there.”’ 

Mrs. Rodman laughed. ‘‘ There were sev- 
eral on my list that seemed equally impossi- 
ble. Mrs. Bailey,” appealing to a lady who 
sat near, ‘‘did you invite all the ladies who 
were on your list to join? In our church 
canvass, I mean.”’ 
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Mrs. Bailey shook her head. ‘‘Why, no,” 
she confessed, ‘‘not everyone. There was 
Mrs. Manning—she does a lot for the Home, 
and they aren’t people of means, but she sent 
in her name and is here to-night with her two 
little girls. She said they wouldn’t give her 
any peace till she same. The children can 
get hold of these mothers, you see.”’ 

‘Yes,’ returned the minister’s wife, ‘‘and 
of our young ladies, too. Isn’t it strange 
that we never discovered it until it was set 
before us in black and white? Of course 
we have had the ‘Big Brothers,’ and ‘Big 
Sisters,’ but we failed to work the partnership 
business.”’ 

‘Perhaps we have had new projects as fast 
as we could utilize them,” said Mrs. Bailey. 
‘“You know we began in gloomy. vestries 
with a few kerosene lamps and ‘Greenland’s 
ey UE Ss, nearly always pitched too 
vigh.”’ 

‘“‘T prefer the present,’’ laughed Mrs. Rod- 
man, ‘“‘and we seniors are getting our full 
share of the benefit. 

‘I have passed a very pleasant evening, 
ee said Aunt Ann as the two reached her 

oor. 

‘““So’ve I!” he returned loyally. 

“T heard a lady say that the senior partners 
had to belong to the missionary society,’’ she 
continued, ‘‘so I want you to give this dollar 
to your mother, and tell her to take my name, 
and perhaps, some time, I can attend the 
meetings.” 

‘“Good for you,” Billy exclaimed. 
like that.’ 

By this time he had unlocked her door 
and turned on the hall light. 

““T hope you'll sleep well, Aunt Ann.” 

‘*Oh, I shall, and dream it all over. Good- 
night, Billy.” 

“Good night!’’ he responded with his best 
bow, and the next moment he was running 
homeward, whistling a merry tune.—Woman’s 
Missionary Friend. 


“She'll 


FAIR AND SQUARE. 


‘“There they go! Just my luck!”’ 

Robert, busy dusting shelves in the china 
store in which he was employed, turned with 
dismayed face at the sound of a crash behind 
him. The sound had reached others, too, 
and Mr. Carter, his employer, came in with 
an angry face. 

‘‘How did that happen,” he asked sharply. 

‘“‘T_ s’pose I piled ’em up in a hurry, and 
left them too near the edge of the shelf. I’m 
sorry 

‘“What’s the use of being sorry? This 
makes about five breakages you’ve had in the 
month you've been here, hey?’’ 

‘“‘T guess it does,” said Robert, ruefully. 

“Well, that’s too many for me. It’s a 
good thing these are cheap stuff, but it might 
have been fine china, and it would have been 
just the same with you. I guess you’d 
better get work somewhere else.” 

It was hard on Robert, for he feared it 
would be difficult to find another situation; 
and this fear was justified as he walked weary 


Lutheran. 
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miles without a place. 


One afternoon as he passed by his old place, 


he saw within the proprietor of the store much 


interested in showing a lady a set of china. 


displayed in a window. The interview 
seemed about at an end, for she soon came 
out, and Robert was unable to judge whether 
she had or had not bought the set. 

He walked slowly on for a few moments 
in deep thought. Then he turned and made 
his way back to the store. 

“Mr. Jackson, I just stepped in to tell 
you that two pieces of china in that set 
have little cracks,’’ he said. ‘‘They don’t 
show unless you look close, but there they 
are. I knocked two pieces together when I 
was moving them.”’ 

Mr. Jackson looked at the boy for a few 
moments before speaking. ‘‘Why did you 
come and tell me this?’”’ he asked at length. 

‘“‘Well, I thought I wouldn’t at first. I 
thought it didn’t make much difference to 
you, because likely nobody would see the 
cracks. But as I thought more of it, I 
thought it would make a difference to me. 
My father used to talk a great deal to me 
about always being fair and square. He 
said it was worse for the one that did a tricky 
thing than for the one you did it to.” 

“Then,” as Mr. Jackson waited, Robert 
went on, ‘‘someone who bought that set 
might see the cracks and blame you. Or 
you might have another boy and blame it 
on him. So I thought I’d better let you 
know. When I get another job I’ll pay the 
damage just as soon as I ean.” 

“Wait,” said Mr. Jackson, as Robert, 
thinking all was said that need be said, was 
turning to go. ‘‘What’s the reason,’ he 
went on, half laughingly, ‘‘that you can’t 
keep those clumsy hands of yours in better 
order?’”’ 

“‘T don’t know, I’m sure,’”’ Robert shook 
his head. ‘‘They have a way of going to 
things with a rush, and first thing I know 
they bring me into trouble. But I guess 
T’ll have to train ’em down, and I mean to. 
Good-morning!’’ 

“Stay,” said the other. ‘I’ve had a good 
deal to do with boys, and I wish they -all 
felt as you do about the ‘fair and square’ 
business. 
I think I’d rather run my risks on one of that 
sort, even if he does happen to have hands 
that seem all made of thumbs; so, if you want 
to come back, we’ll try you again.’’—The 


CHOOSING GOOD COMPANY. 
‘Read the Bible, and it brings you into 


the association of the best people that ever 


lived. 


‘“You stand beside Moses, and learn his | 


meekness; beside Job, and learn his patience; 
beside Abraham, and learn his faith; beside 
Daniel, and learn his courage to do right; 
beside Isaiah, and learn his fiery indignation 
toward the evil-doer; beside Paul, and catch 
something of his enthusiasm; beside Christ, 
and you feel his love.’”’—Spurgeon. 


They don’t, more’s the pity. But | 
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‘HE THAT LOSETH HIS LIFE.” 


Some years ago the son of a popular physi- 
cian studied medicine and came home to 
practise with his father. The young student, 
fresh from city hospitals and colleges, ex- 
pected the public to welcome him with open 
arms and be glad they had such an advanced 
doctor in their midst; but, greatly to his 
amazement, few people were willing to trust 
him. 

He established a little private office in the 
back part of the old residence where his father 
had been located for years, and busied him- 
self helping his father and thankfully taking 
what work came his way. If his father 
was absent sometimes patients would grudg- 
ingly say, ‘‘Well, I’m in a hurry and maybe 
you'll do,’ but for the most part they sat 
patiently down to wait for the return of their 
old friend and family doctor. 

But in a few years everything changed. 
The little back office was crowded and the 
front one empty. Then the young man had 
a new thing to worry about. He felt that 
he must go away to keep his father from dis- 
couragement and dismay. He could hardly 
bring himself to sacrifice his good prospects 
and his hard work, but daily and hourly he 
saw in his father’s face the thing he tried to 
conceal. 

While he was debating the question of 
going away the father insisted that they 
change offices, and then the son told him all 
that was in his heart. The father would 
not hear of any such thing, so the big office 
went to the young doctor, and every day it 
was crowded with patients, and the little 
back one became a kind of loafing place for 
the unhappy elderly physician. 

He longed to see his son succeed, but it 
was painful to find himself thus thrust aside 
by the young and, to him, heedless young 
folks who had no confidence in an old doctor. 
He rejoiced in the long waiting list his son 
had day by day, but a bitter feeling crept 
into his heart when he saw his own few chairs 
empty most of the time. 

It was not that he needed the money, but 
that he was losing his very life. For years it 
had been the joy and delight of his being to 
minister to the sick and relieve the suffering. 

But when he made up his mind to bear his 
burden with Christian resignation a wonder- 
ful vision came to him. Suddenly he resolved 
to fill his office with the poor and slow and 
old and needy, and minister to them for 
very little if they could not pay, or nothing 
if they were too poor. He could not adver- 
tise, but he could and did encourage the 
infirm to come to him, and he patiently 
heard them through. 

Sometimes the medicines were colored 
water and sugar tablets, but they enjoyed 
going over their aches and pains unhurried, 
and the visit to the sympathetic doctor be- 
came one of the bright spots in their dull 
lives. 

Of course they told other poor people 
about him and his wonderful cures, and very 
soon the little back office had to be enlarged. 
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And then well-to-do people began to hear of 
him, and they would send for him to come 
and see their elderly relatives and cheer 
them up, so that he was almost too busy for 
a man verging on seventy. 

One day a friend remonstrated with him 
and reminded him that he must think of 
himself. ‘‘You work too hard,’’ said the 
friend earnestly. ‘‘ You’ll wear yourself out. 
Let some of the younger men do all this 
running about and listening to tiresome com- 
plaints.” 

And then the elderly physician looked up 
with his sunny smile and said: ‘‘Once I said 
that myself to old folks, but I know better 
now. ‘He that loseth his life for my sake and 
the gospel’s shall save it,’ ”’ 

‘“‘T began this work with the sole purpose 
of putting in the time till death should come, 
and I verily believe the Lord has lengthened 
out my days on account of it. Literally I 
have saved my life. If I had gone on feeling 
bitter and sour, and carrying a grudge against 
the world, I doubt not that I would be in 
my grave to-day. But as it is, I feel that 
God has many years of usefulness for me in 
the future.”—In ‘“‘ Michigan Christian Advo- 
cate.” 


WHEN THEY DON’T LIKE YOU. 


None of them like me; I’m sure of that!’’ 
And Tom shook his head, and looked glum. 

‘“But I don’t quite understand,” said his 
father. ‘‘Your teachers always speak to 
me about you in the kindest way. And there 
is Harry; he is a great friend of yours, isn’t 
he? There is not a finer boy among the 
fellows that you know, and he thinks a lot 
of you.” 

‘“Oh, well, I suppose Harry does like me, 
but he is only one. No, the fellows have no 
use for me. I can’t seem to get on with 
them.” 

‘“‘T wonder just why you cannot?” 

‘Well, they do a lot of things I simply 

will not do, and they leave me out of other 
things.”’ 
But I am not sorry to have you 
out of things that you know you should not 
do. As for being left out of the really good 
times of the other fellows, I wonder if you 
give the boys a chance to take you in, or 
do you get ‘sore’ if they do not treat you 
just as you think they should.”’ 

Tom was silent a moment. Then he burst 
out : 

“Father, I just don’t seem able to take 
any nonsense from the fellows without getting 
mad.” And he smiled in a way which would 
mean to anyone who knows him, that the 
spot had been touched. 

‘Very likely that is where the trouble is,”’ 
answered his father, quietly. ‘‘ You _ pro- 
bably are thinking-too much about yourself. 

‘“You have told me before that you do 
not seem to get on in games as the other 
fellows do, and I have thought that it would 
be a big thing for you if you could just get 
your whole mind on the game, and quit 
thinking about what others are thinking 
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Of you. Neither you nor any other other . 


boy can be good in games, or mixing up with 
others in any way, if you are thinking about 
yourself. 

“If you are busy with doing your part on 
the team, as just one of the team; if you are 
trying to see what you can do to make your 
contribution to the other fellows’ really 
eood times, you can stand the fun that most 
everyone gets poked at him. The last 
thing to do is to get ‘sore’ about it. That 
will queer you with the fellows as quickly 
as anything you ean think of.” 

Tom said little; he looked as if he meant 
to try the plan. And soon things began to 
clear for him. The boy who ean be more 
interested in others than in himself will 
have no time to waste in being ‘‘sore,’’ or 
in wondering what others are thinking about 
him. 


A HUMANE BOY. 


WRITTEN BY AN 11 YrarR Oup Boy. 
““Get out, you brute!” 


This remark came from a boy who hada 
piece of meat in his hand. It was directed to 
a small collie dog named Prince. Prince 
came forward, hoping to get a bit of the meat. 
The boy threw a stick at him. The dog 
jumped back, trying to dodge the stick. A 
broken bottle was behind the dog, and a loud 
yelp rent the air as the dog’s left forefoot 
struck a piece of the glass. The boy, fright- 
ehed, ran away. 

Just around the corner three boys were 
standing. They were talking about what 
they would like to be when they were men. 
““T’d like to go to sea,’ said one, Jack Jame- 
son, by name. ‘‘I’d rather own a ship,” 
said Joe Williams. The third was silent for 
a few minutes, as though thinking. At last 
he spoke: 

“‘T’d like to be a doctor of animals,’’ he 


said. ‘‘To cure cats, dogs, and What’s 
that?’’ He broke off as he heard the dog’s 
yelp." “-Come:on, “Joel? she cried. (lm 


with you, Jim,” Joe cried. ‘‘Coming, Jack?” 
he added. ‘‘Yes!’’ said Jack, as he broke 
into a fast run. Turning the corner, they 
saw Jim dart into his alley. When they got 
there they saw Jim bending over the dog. 
“It’s my Prince,’ he eried. Suddenly he 
said, ‘‘Hold him, Joe.’”? He darted into the 
house and appeared with water and a band- 
age. Soon the paw was bandaged up. 
After that Prince always went with Jim 
and could not be persuaded to go into the 
house unless Jim went too. Jim, Jack, and 
Joe now are at the head of a little Rescue 
League made up of boys. Jim is an original 
member of the Band of Merey and Jack and 
Joe are hoping to be members soon. In the 
Band of Merey, and upon the street, every- 
body knows Jim as the ‘‘Boy Doctor,”’ as 
he is famous in fixing all kinds of wounds on 
animals.—Our Dumb Animals. 
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HOW NORMAN WON. 


“*T cannot get over it,’ said Ruth, in a be- 
wildered tone. ‘‘Norman Dunean, the ‘dull 
twin,’ as we have always called him, has 
graduated with highest honours; and Dick, 
the brilliant one, from whom we have ex- 
pected great things, has only just pulled 
through. I don’t understand it.” 

“It is not an unusual occurrence,’’ said 
Aunt Margaret. 

“It is sometimes a misfortune, so to speak, 
to be as you say Rich is—brilliant. As some 
one says, ‘gigantic pine trees often spring 
from poor soil, and not infrequently the least 
promising conditions will develop strength of 
mind and purpose that will fit one for better 
and higher work than one nurtured in more ~ 
favourable conditions can possibly do. 


‘“‘T pin my faith not so much on brillianey 
as on steady, persistent hard work. William 
Carey said of himself, ‘‘I can plod, I ean per- 
severe in any definite pursuit. To this I 
owe everything.’ And Edison asserts, with 
emphasis, that he never accomplished any- 
thing by accident. 

‘“Nowadays, so many are looking for easy 
places, forgetting that whatever is worth 
while costs hard work and persistence. When 
Schley was sent to the rescue of the Greely 
expedition he found the commander in his 
sleeping-bag on the ice, apparently nearly 
dead of starvation. 

“ “Greely,’ said Schley, as he endeavoured” 
to rouse him, ‘is that you?’ ‘Yes,’ was the 
feeble response, and then his indomitable 
spirit rallied. ‘Seven of us left,’ he said. 
‘Here we are, dying like men. Did what we 
came for.’ Virgil said of the winning crew 
in his boat race—‘They can because they 
think they can.’ Mungo Park, the traveller, 
once fell exhausted in the desert and thought 
that he must die. But just then he spied a 
tiny shrub which was growing bravely, sus- 
tained by but a particle of moisture. ‘Ah,’ 
he eried, ‘if that can live, I can,’ and spring- 
ing up he resumed his travels and soon reached 
safety. The world does not owe us a living; 
we must earn it. It pays us for what we do, 
not for what we might do. 


‘“A young fellow was boasting to his father 
of the big wages he was getting in the city. 
‘Are you worth it, my boy?’ asked the honest 
old farmer anxiously. It is the determina- 
tion to be worth something, to be worth just 
as much as possible, that wins success for the 
plodder. He who is accounted brilliant 
is too apt to ‘trust to luck.’ <A little mouse, 
so Benjamin Franklin said, by diligence and 
patience at last ate in two the cable.”’ 

“That reminds me of the old darky’s defi- 
nition of perseverance,’’ said Ruth. “ ‘Fust- 
ly,’ quoth he, ‘it means take hold; secondly, 
hold on; thirdly and lastly, nebber leave 
g0.’ ”? 

‘‘Hxactly,’’ said Aunt Margaret, laughing’ 
‘““The ones who ‘nebber leave go’ are the ones 
who come out ahead.”’—Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 
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JUNIOR Y. P. SOCIETIES 


RALLY WEEK MEETING. 
Working Out Our Plans. 
Junior Topic for September 26. 


By Rev. J. C. Rosertson, B.D., Toronto. 
(Joel 2: 15, 16: Heb. 10: 24-25: Josh. 24:1). 
Here are some of our plans for Juniors and 


some ways in which these plans may be car- 
ried out. 


Plan 1.—To have all the Juniors know their 
Bible. 

They can do this in a good many ways, 
such as by reading a chapter every day, by 
studying the Sunday School lesson each week, 
by attending Church, and trying to remember 
what the minister says. 

One part of this plan, so little that it is 
sometimes lost sight of, is to know the names 
of all the books of the Bible, and to be able 
‘to find quickly the chapter and verse of any 
book, as soon as it is named. 

For example, how many Juniors could turn 
-at once to the three Bible passages at the be- 
ginning of this article. It would be a good 
plan in the Junior Society or the Sunday 
Sehool for the leader sometimes to have a 
five minute Bible drill, finding places. 


Plan 2.—To have all the Juniors attend the 
regular Church services every Sunday. 

One good way to make this more interest- 
ing and helpful is to write down as soon as 
you get home from Church, the text and as 
much of the sermon as you can remember, 
and to retell to some one who could not be 
at Chureh that day, some of the illustrations 
used, by the minister. 

A good beginning would be to have a Junior 
retell the address given on Rally Day enti- 
tled ‘‘Enlisting’’ as part of the programme 
for the meeting. 

If you have not yet tried the Church At- 
tendance Movement and would like to know 
all about it ask your minister or Sunday 
School Superintendent, or the leader of your 
Junior Society to write us and we will be glad 
to send full information. 


Plan 3.—To have all the Juniors in the 
Sunday School. We have good reason to 
congratulate the Juniors on their record in 
this matter. 
all, in their Sunday School attendance. 

And they can help perhaps more than any 
others. in inviting other boys and girls who 
have not yet been enrolled. We want every 
boy, and every girl—the last one—and the 
Juniors can help us very much in finding 
and bringing them to the Sunday School. 


Plan 4.—To have all the Juniors enrolled 
as members of a Junior Society or Mission 
Band or some similar organization, meeting 


They are the most faithful of: 


through the week. This will give an oppor- 
tunity to learn about what the Church is 
doing for: others, and to do something to 
help along this work. 

There are a great many things besides 
those mentioned in this short article that 
Juniors can do to help, and a Junior Society 
is a splendid place to learn about them. 

Plan 5.—Last of all and most important 
of all, to have all the Juniors learn to know 
and to love and to obey Jesus as their Lord 
and Saviour. 

This is also the purpose of all the other 
plans, for in our Bible and in Church and in 
Sunday School and in the Junior Society 
we are always learning more about Jesus. 
And the more we learn about Him, the more 
we are sure to love Him, and to try to obey 
all His commandments. We want all the 
Juniors to enlist for Christ. 


PRAYER. . 
TO WHOM, BY WHOM, WHAT FOR. 
Junior Y. P. Topic for October 3rd. 


Rev. J. H. A. ANDERSON, B.D., St. JOHN, N.B. 
(Matt. 6: 5-15). 


Prayer is the soul’s talk with God. The 
Master prayed—it was as natural to Him as 
life itself. Go with Him to the Mount of 
Olives. Hear Him in the Garden, and in 
the Upper Room. Sit down with the disci- 
ples as He teaches them of God’s goodness 
and His willingness to hear their prayers. 


To Whom do We Pray? 
To “Our Father which art in heaven.” 
Then we are His children. On His part 


there is love, goodness, guidance. On our 
part there is obedience, trust, loyalty. 


“Your Father which seeth in secret.’’—He 
sees not merely acts, but:motives. ‘‘Thou 
understandest my thought afar off.’’ 

Is there a sin lurking in the heart? He 


knows it. Is there a dream too fanciful, or 
too unholy, to speak of to others? He knows. 
Is there a perplexity which you cannot con- 
fide to others? Speak it to Him—He hears 
in secret. He will help you understand your 
life and fuifil all that is worthy in your de- 
sires. 

“Your Father knoweth what things ye 
have need of before ye ask Him.” How 
restful, how comforting is this! He knows 
our life without our telling Him, nor does 
He need our prayers to make Him kind and 
merciful. 

But He must wait for us. There is a part 
we must play. We are workers together 
with God. His blessings are primarily spiri- 
tual. They are not like the goods at the 
grocer’s where you pay your money and take 
your choice. 

Love is not pareelled out to us like merchan- 
dise. Love enters the heart, and transforms 
the life. So with joy and peace and gentle- 
ness and all the other Christian graces. 
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And these do not force their entrance— 
‘‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock.’’ 
The prayer of the heart is the opening of the 
door—‘‘if any man.... open the door, I 
will come in to him.” ‘‘ Your Father know- 
eth....’’ and then trains us to know our 
needs, that we may co-operate with Him 
in their fulfilment. 


By Whom is Prayer to be Made? 


Surely all who have needs are encouraged 
to come to the Father. There is no exclusive- 
ness here. “‘Him that cometh to Me I 
will in no wise cast out.”’ 

But true prayer demands a spirit that 
honors God and seeks to fulfil His will. The 
heart that rebels against God has no desire 
to pray to Him. It is self-excluded. 

The very beginnings of prayer indicate the 
passing of the rebel spirit. The spirit of 
true prayer is the spirit of the son. It is 
only when we come as sons to God that we 
really know Him as Father. It is then we 
are Christ’s disciples indeed, and can pray 
the prayer of the disciple. 


For What do we Pray? 


The first interest here is the kingdom of 
God—*Thy kingdom come.’ We are not 
coming to God just to get our own way. 
Rather it is that we may help Him to have 
His way. 

In prayer we really consecrate ourselves to 
the work of the kingdom. His service opens 
up before us as a career, a cause in which 
we enlist. We answer His eall for recruits, 
and come to dedicate ourselves to His ser- 
vice. The personal blessings for which we 
pray are to enable us the better to serve the 
kingdom,—daily bread, forgiveness, guid- 
ance, deliverance from evil. 


THE MAN WHO WANTED TO SEE 
JESUS. 


Junior Y. P. S. Topic, Oct. 10. 
By Rev. Wyruie C. Criark, B.D., Saskatoon. 


In the old city of Jericho there was a great 
erowd. It had gathered to see a man who 
had been doing some wonderful things, 
healing the sick, opening the eyes of the blind 
and curing the lepers. Everybody wanted 
to see him; so there was a struggle for the 
best places along the streets where he would 
pass. 

There was one man, very short, who could 

not by any chance see over the heads of the 
front rows along the sidewalks. This little 
man was rich and held a high position in 
the city; but here he was going to miss see- 
ing this Jesus, just because he was a little 
man. His position and money could not 
help him. 
But, happy thought, there was that old 
‘tree down by the bend in the street. Per- 
haps he had often climbed it, when a boy, 
to see processions pass. He would do the 
same thing now, and would not only get a 
Elune of Jesus, but have a real good look 
at him. 
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But wait, he is no longer a boy, he is a 
great and rich man. ‘They would laugh at 
him. It would be such a joke to see rich 
Zaccheus up a tree. All the boys would 
yell at him. ‘‘No, no, he dare not climb a 
tree.”’ 

Well, then, he would miss seeing Jesus! 
Something in his heart said, ‘‘ You must see 
Jesus.”’ There, he must hurry. They would 
soon be past the tree and his chance would 
be gone. ; : 

So running as fast as he could he scrambled 
up in time to get high enough to get a good 
position. There he stood holding on to a 
limb and gazing intently at Jesus. He was 
saying to himself:—‘‘What a beautiful face 
he has, surely he is the great prophet.” 


As Jesus came opposite the tree, He looked 
up and saw the little man looking down at 
Him. Jesus spoke to Him and, wonder of 
wonders, he knew his name, for He said: 
‘‘Zaccheus, make haste and come down for 
I must stay at your house.” 

Zaccheus came sliding down the tree, a 
ereat gladness in his heart, for Jesus was 
going to be his guest. Why, think of it, he 
came nearly missing Him altogether and 
now Jesus would sit at his table and he would 
hear Him talk. 

We cannot see Jesus as Zaccheus saw Him; 
but there are ways in which we can see Him 
if we will. 


1. Any one who will read the New Testa- 
ment will see Jesus as He was when here on 
the earth. They will see the whole of His 
life and work. They will see Him in the 
manger, in the garden and on the cross. 


2. Those who go to the church services, 
the S.S. and the Young People’s meetings 
will have a chance to see him. 


3. Those who learn how to pray in secret 
will see Him as their Saviour, Friend. and 
Lord. They will have Him in all their 
thoughts and He will never leave them. 


4. He may always be seen among the 
poor, the sinful and the helpless. If we give 
any service to these, in His name and for 
His sake, it is to Him. 


Of course we want to see Him, we must 
see Him. Come then, let us hasten and 
get to Him. Hurry, don’t miss Him. 


MISTAKEN SELFISHNESS. 


Phillips Brooks was once asked, ‘‘What is 
the first thing you would do if you had 
acce ted a call to become the rector of a 
small discouraged congregation that is not 
even meeting its current expenses?” , 

“The first thing I would do,’’ he replied, 
‘‘would be to preach a sermon, and ask the 
congregation to make an offering, for Foreign 
Missions.” 

He was right. The same thing is taught — 
in the last chapters of the Old Testament. 
Read them. 
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HOW TO MAKE SUNSHINE. 


It happened recently in a printing estab- 
lishment. 

The proprietor, a tall, middle-aged man, 
entered a trifle late, and summoned the fore- 
man to his office. 

“Mr. Jones,” he said sharply, ‘“‘here’s a 
letter from the Valley Title and Investment 
Company complaining about those Kenesaw 
County bonds. We promised them a week 
ago, and they say if we’re not going to print 
them to let them know at once. Wonder 


. we can’t get our work out on time; we pay 


enough.” 

OTe s not my fault,” returned the foreman. 
“T told you last week we were out of that 
Fairhaven bond paper; we can’t print until 
we get it;’’ and the printer’s face gloomed 
with indignation from the unfair criticism. 

The proprietor abruptly turned his back 
on the foreman. 

‘“Miss Josie,” he said, ‘‘take this letter.”’ 

The pretty young stenographer looked up 
in surprise at the unusual manner of the boss, 
but reached for her book and pencils. 

‘“The* Riverside Paper Company, Gentle- 
men’—No; erase that. Make it ‘Sirs.’ ‘Last 
week we placed with you a rush order for 
ten reams of Fairhaven bond tee 17 by 
28. Your failure to fill the order has caused 
us a large financial loss, for which we will 
hold you responsible. If you don’t take 
enough interest in our business to prevent 
such embarrassments, we will put it in the 
hands of a concern that will. Yours.’ ” 

The boss scowled through the letter, 
scratched his signature to it, and busied 
himself with the morning paper. 

The censured foreman, with wrath in his 
heart, gave the pressman a sharp calling 
down for the failure of some display lines to 
“work up” properly. The pressman lit on 
the “‘job man’’ for selecting worn-out type, 


and the job man found some cause of griev- 


ance he could take out on the linotype- 
operator. 

In a half-hour’s time about everybody in 
the shop was nursing a healthy grouch 


against everybody else, and was mentally 


- 


considering other places of employment. 
Even the machinery seemed to move harshly. 


The proprietor tossed his paper down, and 
turned to his desk. He spied something 
thereon that made him start. It was a 
small vase of wild violets. Every delicate 
petal seemed nodding a gracious smile. 

‘‘Who put these here?’’ he asked of the 
stenographer, as he picked up the little vase 
and inhaled the scent of the flowers, fresh 
from the country. 

‘‘Edna,” replied the stenographer. 

Edna was a girl who lived a mile out of 
town and walked in to her work. It was her 
duty to be down at seven every morning, and 
she was never known to be late. She did 
hand-folding, type-distributing, and ‘‘ proved”’ 
the galleys. Edna was the youngest employee 
of the office, and drew the lowest salary. 
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The boss’s features relaxed as he reverently 
set the little vase back on his desk. Then he 
walked out into the printing-room. 

“Tom,” he said to the foreman, ‘‘I’m not 
blaming you about that bond work. I guess 
I forgot to order the paper. If what I said 
hurt your feelings, please forget it.”’ 

‘‘O, that’s all right,’ returned the fore- 
man, and he smiled eood-naturedly. 

The proprietor went back into his office. 
The foreman went over to where a man was 
sweating about the ‘‘make-ready”’ of a cylin- 
der press. 

Bill,” he said, ‘‘I guess that type’s work- 
ing all right; it’s not your fault if ,Worn-o out 
faces won’t come up like new ones.’ 

The surprised pressman looked up from 
his grimy job, and smiled through his grease- 
covered face. 

“All right, Tom,” he replied; ‘‘I’ll let her 
go. I don’ t believe it looks so bad, anyhow,”’ 
and he signalled for the feeder to throw on the 
power. 

Then the pressman, as soon as he could, 
slipped around to the * ‘job man.’ 

“Harry,” he said, ‘‘the press is running all 
right with that old type; you can’t help ‘it if 
the edges were worn a bit. I oughtn’t to 
have spoke to you like I did. Ze 

‘Never mind, old man,” replied the job 
compositor. “T don’t cherish grudges.” 

When the pressman had gone, the ‘‘job 
man’’ dodged around to where the linotype 
machine was clicking. 

‘*Katie,”’ he addressed the girl before the 
type- -board, “af that metal is giving you any 
bother, let me know and Ill adjust the gas 
better. You’re not to blame if it runs slug- 
gish, and I was a cad to light on to you about 
it. We're still friends, eh?” and he held out 
a dirty but honest hand. 

“Sure thing, MHarry,”’ 
promptly accepting the amende; 
your grouch wouldn’t last long.” 

The cylinder press moved along with well- 
ordered cadence; the busy motor sung a 
cheerful tune; and the linotype clattered a 
merry accompaniment. 


smiled the ae 
““T knew 


That evening, as a girl wearing a cheap, 
broad-brimmed straw hat and a plain dark 
suit was passing by the front office, the 
middle-aged proprietor of the establishment 
stood at the door. 

“Your flowers were very pretty, Edna,” 
he told her. 

The girl blushed. 

“Thank you, sir,’ she said. 

“Would you mind doing a little errand for 
me on your way home?”’ he asked her. 

‘‘T should be glad to.” 

“Then stop at the post-office, and ask them 
for a letter I mailed to the Riverside Paper 
Company to-day. When you get it, tear it 
up, and mail this one instead.”—In C. #H. 
W orld. 

I mean to make myself a man, and if I 
succeed in that, I shall succeed in every 
thing.—Garfield. 
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EXTRACTS FROM ASSEMBLY 
MINUTES. 


1. Whereas the action of the General 
Assembly with regard to Union with the 
Congregational and Methodist Churches has 
been as follows :— 

2. In 1904 the Assembly unanimously 
accepted the invitation given in 1902 by 
the General Conference of the Methodist 
Chureh to enter on negotiations for the 
Organic Union of said Church with the Con- 
eregational and Presbyterian Churches, and 
to this end appointed a committee to confer 
with similar committees of the other Churches. 
Subsequent Assemblies approved. the results 
of the labours of the Joint Committee thus 
constituted until 1910 when the General 
Assembly approved the completed basis of 
Union prepared by the Joint Committee and 
transmitted it to Presbyteries for their 
judgment under the Barrier Act. The Assem- 
bly of 1911, finding that said basis had been 
approved by a majority of Presbyteries, 
sent down the whole question to Sessions 
and Congregations. 

The action of the Assembly in 1912 was— 

“The Assembly rejoices at the large mea- 
sure of agreement among the negotiating 
churches which the proceedings of these 
recent years disclose and which it believes 
will prepare the way for a larger measure of 
union among Christ’s people in this land 
than at present exists. 

““The Assembly believes that the fact that 
a large majority of those voting have declared 
themselves in favour of the organic union 
of the Congregational, Methodist and Presby- 
terian Churches is a strong indication that 
the ultimate result of the present movement 
will be the consummation of such a union 
and pledges itself to do all in its power to 
maintain and deepen the unity of spirit 
which has marked the source of the negotia- 
tions, and to continue to promote the frater- 
nal intercourse and conference with the other 
Churches which have made the present vote 
possible. 

“In view, however, of the extent of the 
minority which is not yet convineed that 
organic union is the best method of express- 
ing the unity sincerely desired by all, the 
Assembly deems it unwise to immediately 
proceed to consummate the union, but believes 
that by further conference and _ discussion 
practically unanimous action ean be secured 
within a reasonable time.’ 

“That all suggestions made “by Presby- 
teries, Sessions or individuals, or that may 
be made before the first of November, one 
thousand nine hundred and twelve (1912) 
be referred to the Union Committee for their 
consideration, in the hope of removing objec- 
tions and with a view to further conference 
with the committees of the other negotiating 
Churches.”’ 

In 19138 the Assembly resolved that amend- 
ments to the Basis of Union and alternative 
proposals be again invited and referred to 
its Union Committee in order that after 
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considering them it might again enter into 
conference with the Gommittees of the other 
Churches with a view of putting before our 
people a final presentation of the question 
for their judgment. In 1914 the Assembly 
invited the Congregational and Methodist 
Churehes to meet with the Presbyterian 
Union Committee in order to prepare an 
amended Basis of Union. 

3. Whereas also in 1911 the membership 
of the Methodist and Congregational Churches 
approved of Union on the proposed basis by 
very large majorities, and these Churches 
since that date have by the action of their 
Conference Committee and General Council 
reaffirmed this approval and expressed them- 
selves as ready and waiting to consummate 
the union. 

4. Whereas, also, the reasons which have 


consistently been put forward in favour of_ 


Church Union still hold, -viz.: (a) The 
teaching of this Church regarding the nature 
of the Church and the Communion of Saints 
implies that Union is a duty wherever it is 
not forbidden by conscience. (b) The rela- 
tions of the negotiating Churches to one 
another, the conditions of Christian’ progress 
in Canada, and Canada’s due share in the 
evangelization of the world, seem to require 
the Union of these Churches. (c) The multi- 
plication of loeal ‘‘Union Churches’”’ without 
direct relationship to existing denominations 
threatens disintegration and injury to the 
eause of Christ in many parts of our West- 
land if a United Church does not gather 
them into its fellowship. (d) There is* a 
reasonable hope that such a Union will prove 
the precursor of a wider Union. 

5. Whereas, further, by the outbreak. of 
war, a new situation has been created, among 
the elements of which are the following :— 
(a) A changed judgment of values, so that 
matters which formerly distracted and 
divided men are now accounted trivial in 
the presence of the vast issues involved. 
(b) A weakening of class distinction, which 
renders possible a degree of united action 
hitherto impracticable. (c) A new -spirit of 
self-sacrifice which is impressively illustrated 
by our soldiers and by our King, and which 
the Church, in the name of her crucified 
Lord is called upon to exhibit by the sub- 
ordination of every other consideration to the 
supreme purpose of bringing men to recognize 
Jesus’ Christ as the Hope of the World. 
(d) An expected inerease in the volume of 
immigration into Canada after the close of 
the war, demanding the greatest concentra- 
tion of moral and religious forces. 
world’s financial exhaustion; requiring the 
utmost possible economy of resources, in 
order that the inevitable and extraordinary 
demands of the immediate future may be met. 

6. Whereas, lastly, the Joint Committee 
has adopted the amendments to the original 
Basis of Union embodied in the documents 
submitted to this Assembly by its Union 
Committee; 7. Therefore, this Assembly 
hereby declares its approval of the ‘‘ Basis 
of Union,’ now submitted, as a Basis on 
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which this Church may unite with the Metho- 
dist and Congregational Churches, and directs 
that the said basis be transmitted to Presby- 
teries for their judgment under the Barrier 
Act, and that the appendix on law be also 
transmitted to Presbyteries for their judg- 
ay and that this resolution be sent there- 
wit 

The Assembly also directs :— 

1. That the question of Union be sub- 
mitted to Sessions and also to Communicants 
and Adherents of the Church in the following 
form: ‘‘Are you in favour of Union with 
the Methodist nord Congregational Churches 
of Canada on the Basis of Union approved 
by the General Assembly of 1915? Yes. No.” 
The people are reminded that the decision 
on this question must be reached on the 
basis of the votes cast. 

2. That the vote be taken in Mission 
Fields before October 1st, 1915, and in 
Pastoral Charges before December Ist, 1915, 
and returns made through Presbytery Clerks 
to the Clerks of Assembly so that the results 
may be reported to the Presbytery Clerks 
before January-Ist, 1916. 

That the vote be not taken in Presbyteries 
before January Ist, 1916, and that returns 
be made by Presbytery Clerks to the Clerks 
of Assembly not later than the first day of 
March, 1916. 

3. That the Clerks of Assembly through 
Presbytery Clerks, and, when necessary, 
through Home Mission ‘Conveners, furnish 
Sessions for. themselves and for Communi- 
eants and Adherents the necessary voting 
papers and printed copies of the Basis of 
Union, the appendix on law, and the fore- 
going resolutions together with a_ short 
statement representing both sides of the 
os question, not to exceed 500 words 
each. 

4, That in the printed copies of the Appen- 
dix on Law to be sent to Presbyteries, Sessions, 
Communicants and Adherents, there be 
inserted a footnote to Par. 2. (a) (b) the 
following . words :—At a meeting of the 
Presbyterian Union Committee held on 
December 15th, 1914, it was resolved that 
“it is expected that in the proposed legisla- 
tion proper provision will be made to guard 
the rights or privileges of any minority which 
may be opposed to Union.”’ 

5. That Sessions and Presbyteries in re- 
porting their respective votes on the Basis 
of Union report at the same time the number 
of the vote. 

6. That the Union Committee be continued, 
and the Clerk of Assembly prepare a state- 
ment of the result of the vote in Presbyteries 


’ and Congregations and furnish the same to 


the Secretaries of 
in order that the said Committee may have 
opportunity to meet and prepare a deliver- 
aie to be submitted to the Assembly of 
1916. 


Amendment, 
Whereas in the year 1904, the Assembly 


accepted the invitation of the Methodist 
Church to confer on union: 


/ 
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Whereas when, in 1911, a vote was taken 
to ascertain the mind of the Church on the 
question of organic union, only about one- 
third of the membership of the Church voted 
in favour of it, and only about one-fourth 
of the membership voted for union on the 
proposed basis; 

Whereas the proposed union involves the 
giving up of the Standards of our Church, 
and an entire change in our system of govern- 
ment, and would bring to an end our present 
relationship with the Presbyterian Churches 
of the world; 

Whereas we can better accomplish our 
work by harmonious co-operation with the 
negotiating Churches; 

Whereas a large part of the Presbyterian 
Church has. definitely resolved that it is 
their duty to remain in and continue the 
existence of the Presbyterian Church and 
that further effort to press organic union is 
injurious to the peace and prosperity of our 
Church and to the cause of religion; 

And whereas the present crisis in our 
country makes it especially unfitting to 
introduce contentious matters into our con- 
gregations and the courts of the Church, 
during this year. 

The Assembly therefore resolves as fol- 
lows :— 


“That this Assembly reaffirm its belief in 
the essential unity of all true Christians; its 
sympathy with all Church organizations that 
bear Christ’s name and likeness; its readi- 
ness to co-operate with other evangelical 
Churches in whatever may advance the 
interests of His Kingdom, but is of opinion 
that our Church is not yet ready for organic 
union on the Basis proposed, and resolves to 
take no further steps in this direction at 
the present time, and to respectfully inform 
the other Churches accordingly. 


‘“‘A vote was taken on the amendment which 
was lost by eighty-four for and three hundred 
and sixty-six against. 

“The vote on the main motion which was 
then taken, stood three hundred and sixty- 
eight for and seventy-four against, and it 
became the deliverance of the assembly.”’ 


Nore.—In the July issue of the Record 
it was stated that eighty-six voted to drop 
the question of Church Union entirely—(as 
per the above amendment). It should have 
been eighty-four. The error was slight» 
eighty-six instead of eighty-four, but is 
regretted, inasmuch as the aim of the Record 
is that all its figures and statements shail 
be at all times exact. 


We draw our strength and inspiration from 
our friends and our environment. Close 
touch with men interested in any movement, 
will develop a like interest and spirit. If we 
draw our strength and ideals from Christ, 
we shall be like Him. 


Our Church Register 


Calis from 


Dunwich and Tait’s Corners, Ont., to Mr. 
J. H. Stewart, of Upper Stewiacke, N.S. 
Atwood, Ont.,, to Mr. W. ‘D. MeDonald, 

of Warkworth, Ont. 
St. And., Napanee, Ont., to Mr. A. B. Mac- 
Leod, recently of Cornwall, Ont. 
Coldstream, N.S., to Mr. J. A. Bradley, 
Blue Rocks, N.S. 

Westport and Newboro, Ont., to Mr. M. F. 
Boudreau, of Merrickyv ille, Ont. 

Milverton, Ont., to F..W. Mahaffy, of Taber, 
Al 


of 


ta 

College Street Church, Toronto, to Mr. R. 
B. Cochrane, of Woodstock, Ont. 

Verschoyle and Culloden, Ont., foswirey i: 
M. Murray, of Coleman, Alta. 

Chalmers Chureh, Woodstock, Ont., to Mr. 
A. B. McLeod. 

Bond Head and Schomberg, Ont., to Mr. 


Wim. Mackintosh, of St. Helens, Ont. 
Falmouth St. Sydney, to Dr. J. K. G. Fraser. 
Rexton, N. B. to Mr. Geo. 8S. Gardner of 

Dominion No.6: G28, 


Inductions into 


Pontypool, Ont., April 30, Mr. W. 
B-A., B.D. 


Kelwood, Man., June 21, Mr. John J. Cowan. 
Deseronto, Ont., June 29, Mr. A. A. Acton. 
Broderick and Glenside, Sask., June 22, Mr. 
R. D. Finlayson. 
Gabarus, C.B., June 29, Mr. J. W. Smith. 
Lahave, N.S., June 30, Mr. Pierre LeBel. 
Dracon and Metz, Ont., July 13, Mr. W. J. 
Taylor. 
- Clifton St., Winnipeg, Man. Mr. H. G. Croz- 
ier. 


S. Mabon, 


Resignations of 


Keene and Westwood, Ont., Mr. 
Goodwill. 

Rexton, N.B., Mr. Archibald Lee. 

Norwood Ch., Winnipeg, Mr. R. G. Hay. 

Bladworth, Sask., Mr. Jas. Bews. 

Corunna, Ont., Mr. Geo. W. Carter. 

Rapid City, Man., Mr. 8S. G. McCormack. 

St. Pauls, Ste Marie, Ont. Mr. A. E. Camp. 

St. Marks, Sydney, N. 8., Mr. A. P. Logan. 


Wacancies., 


Bladworth and Beach, Sask., Stipend $1,200, 
Interim Moderator, Rev. A. Russell, B.A., 
B.D., Hanley, Sask. 


Obituaries of Ministers. 


D.D., Principal of 


Et Wi 


Rev. John Serimger, 


the Presbyterian College, Montreal, died 
suddenly at his summer residence, Bie, 
Quebec, aged sixty-six years. He was 


born in Galt, Ont., and was educated in 


Galt and in Toronto, graduating from Knox 
College in 1873. In the same year he was 
called and ordained as minister of Calvin 


Church, Montreal, and the following year, in - 


addition to his pastoral work, accepted a 
lectureship in the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal. In 1882 he was appointed to 
a full professorship in the College and re- 
signed his pastoral charge. In 1904, on the 
death of Principal MacVicar, he was appoint- 
ed Principal. His work in the College, as 
lecturer, professor and Principal, thus coy- 
ered forty years. 


Rev. Thomas, Nixon, D.D., 
from Knox College, Toronto, 1890. *He had 
pastorates at Stouffville, Smith’s Falls and 
Hyde Park, all in Ontario, and later i _Kam- 
loops, 
signed his charge in Kamloops nearly a year 
ago, and came east to London, Ont., where. 
he passed to his rest 2 August ult., after 
twenty-five years in the ministry. 


Rev. Waiter W. McLaren,B. A., of Kenton, 
Manitoba, a son of Rev. J. B. McLaren of 
Shoal Lake, Man., died at Kenton,19 Aug- 
ust, of appendicitis. He graduated from 
Knox College, Toronto, in 1904. For eight 
years he was in charge of the Indian Board- 
ing School at Birtle, from which he resigned 
and accepted a call to Kenton, where he has 
since labored. 


THE RAJAWS THANK OFFERING. 


Dr. Kugler a lady missionary, is the head 
of the magnificent Lutheran hospital at 
Guntur, India. They are just building a 
large new wing, and the rajah has given a 
fine new inn for the friends of the thousands 
of patients. He gave it to the mission in 
eratitude for the life of his son, who was 
saved in the hospital. 

Dr. Kugler slept for two weeks out on the 
veranda near the little prince, who she feared 
would die. 


One night she heard foot-steps. She did 
not move, but listened, and in the dim light 
she saw the father, the rajah of that great 
district, bending over the little white cot 
praying, ‘‘Our Father, who are in heaven,”’’ 
and pleading for his son’s life. 

God gave the little son back, and that 
father has given his heart to Christ. He 


has not yet had courage to be baptized, but ~ 


it is thought that he will come in time. One 
can see everywhere the love those people 
bear the doctors and nurses at the hospital.— 
Miss. Review. 


eraduated 


B.C. Owing to failing health he re-. ~ 
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SEPTEMBER, 1915 


MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly: send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries of 
ministers. If not given in the RecoRD tt is 
because they are not received: 


General Assembly. 
Winnipeg, lst Wednesday of June, 1916. 


of Maritime Provinces. 
ist Tuesday October, 1915. 


Synod 
St. John, 


. Sydney, Sydney, 2 Nov., 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Orangedale, 7 Sept., 7 p.m. 
Pictou. 

Wallace, Oxford Jet., 14 Sept., 11.45. 
Truro, Truro, 21 Sep., 9.30. 

Halifax, Halifax, 21 Sep., 10 a.m. 
Lunenburg, Blue Rocks, Sep. 

St. John, St. John, 14 Sep., 10 a.m. 
Miramichi, Neweastle, 14 Sep., 11 a.m. 
P.E.I., Charlottetown, 3 Nov., 2 p.m. 


Se rt Ce SNS 


yea 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Ottawa, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1916. 


11. Quebec, Quebec, 7 Sep., 4 p.m. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 14 Sep., 10 a.m. 
13. Glengarry, Woodlands, 7 Sep., 2 p.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 7 Sep., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carleton Pl., 7 Sep., 10.30. 
16. Brockville, Hallville, 7 Sep. 


Synod of Toronto and Kinxgston. 
Teronte, 2nd Tuesiay Octeber, 1915. 


17. Kingston, Belleville, 14 Sep., 11 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 28 Sep., 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 14 Sep., 10 a.m. 
20. Whitby, 19 Oct., 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Tor., first Tues. each month. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 14 Sep., 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 14 Sep., 10 a.m. 

24. North Bay, Burk’s Falls, Sep. 

25. Temiskaming, Haileybury, Sep. 

26. Algoma, Bruce Mines, 6 Sep., 8 p.m. 
27. Sudbury, Gore Bay, 7 Sep., 8 p.m. 
28. Owen Sd., Owen Sd., 28 Sep., 10 a.m. 
29. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 21 Sep., 10 a.m. 
30. Guelph, Hespeler, 20 Sep., 7.45 p.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Last Monday of April, 1916. 


31. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 7 Sep., 10.30. 
32. Paris, Ingersoll, 14 Sep., 10.30. 

33. London, London, 5 Oct., 10.30 a.m. 

34. Chatham, Chatham, 14 Sep., 10 a.m. 
35. Sarnia, Sarnia, 1 Sep., 11 a.m. 

36. Stratford, Stratford, 14 Sep., 10 a.m. 
37. Huron, Seaforth, 14 Sep., 10.30. 

38. Maitland, Wingham, 21 Sept., 3.30. 

39. Bruce, Paisley, 7 Sep., 11 a.m. 
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Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, Znd Tuesday Nov., 1915. 


40. Superior: Fort Frances, 7 Sep., 9.30 a.m. 
41. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

42. Rock Lake, Killarney, 7 Sep., 3 p.m. 

43. Glenboro, Carman, 21 Sep. 
oe ee la, Prairie, Giedaiana 16 Nov.. 


45 ay Rae Dauphin, 14 Sep. 
46. Minnedosa, Strathcelair, Sep. 


47. Brandon, Brandon, 13 Sep., 4.380 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Regina, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1915. 


48. Yorkton. 

49. Abernethy, Govan, 14 Sep., 7 p.m. 

50. Qu’ Appelle. 

o1. Areola, Carlyle, 14 Sep., 2 p.m. 

52k Alameda, Call of Mod. 

Da! Weyburn, Weyburn, 14 Ber. 7 p.m. 
504. Regina, Regina, 6 Sep., 7.30 p.m. 

909. Moose Jaw, Moose Jaw, 7 Sep., 4 p.m. 
56. Saskatoon, ‘Saskatoon. 

o7. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, Sep. At eall. 
58. Battleford, Wilkie, 7 Sep., 8 p.m. 

59. Kindersley, 

60. Swift Current. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Last Tuesday of April, 1916. 


61. Vermillion, Vermillion, Call of Mod. 
62. Edmonton. 

63. Lacombe, Alix, Sep., 3 p.m. 

64. Red Deer, Red Deer, Sep. 

65. Castor. 

66. Calgary. 

67. Medicine Hat, Red Cliff. - 

68. High River. 

69. Macleod. 


Syndd of British Columbia. 
First Tuesday of April, 1916. 


70. Kootenay. 

71. Kamloops. 

72. Cariboo, Quesnel, Call of Mod. 

73. Westminster. 

74. Victoria, Victoria, lst Wed. Sep., 10 a.m. 


“GIETS AND STILL MORE GIFTS.” 


Rev. R. Larrp, B-D., See. FINANcE Boarp. 


The contributions for the Schemes of the 
Church for the seven months ending July 
31st, amounted to $191,981, as compared 
with $183,526 for the corresponding period 
last year, an advance of $8,455. ‘‘ More 
gifts and still more gifts’? must be our watch- 
word if we are to raise our Budget and hold 
the vital and far-reaching work undertaken 
by our Church. 


Che Church Funds, West. 


Tor., Rosedale. ... 
Strabane 
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DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


The Great-Heart of Africa 
BLANTYRE EDITION, ILLUSTRATE D 
REV. G. WATT SMITH, M.A., Portage la Prairie. 


PRICE $1.00 
For Sale at all bookstores, or from WM. BRIGGS, Toronto 


JOHN GEDDIE 


Born April 10th, 1815. 


By Rev. Prof. James W. Falconer, 
Presbyterian College, Halifax, N.S. 


Cioth, 35 Cents. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
439 Confederation Life she GUILE 


ile taf Building, 


New Hebrides 
Died December 14th, 1872 


D.D. 
: Paper, 25 Cents. 


Toronto 
Halifax 
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Ghe Pireshyterian Merord 


Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Edited by E. Scott, M.A., D.D 


Price, in Advance. 


One copy, yearly, 90 cents. 
Two in one parcel, $1.20; three, $1.50; four, $1.80. 
In parcels of six or more 30 cents each. 
Postage abroad I5cts. yearly. 


Subscriptions at a proportionate rate. 
May begin at any month, for part of year, 
ending with December. 


Names are not put on each RECORD in a parcel. 
The ReEcorDS for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 
All the Recorps for a congregation 
should go to one address. 


As the Rgecorp is furnished at cost 
there can be no discounts or commissions. 


Its distribution is church work in the congregation. 


— 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
This is the instrution of the Assembly to all. 
There is no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 30cents. 


Payments should be made by money order. 
Do not mail money unregistered. 
Make cheques payable at par. 

Do not send stamps. 


In sending renewal of order, be careful to give 
the name and address to which it was previously sent. 


If parcels are not received in good condition 
or if orders are to be discontinued 
please send prompt notice. 
Samples sent free to any who will distribute them. 
Address all correspondence to 
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There is never the least bit of 
dust from .our. furnace—it’s ia 
Hecla.” 


“Spot It? 


Wouldn’t that give you constant 
joy? Air free from fine coal 
dust! No sticky soot to float 
| about and soil the wall paper, 
the curtains, or furnishings! 
The 


And never an odor of gas! 
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Dh dear, |! 


air comes from the registers, 
mellow, warm and pure. 


There never can be a leakage of 
fas. or “dust .from’\: ass Heela 
Furnace. Because of our patent- 
ed Fused Joints we are able to 
guarantee that. 


Let us tell you 
healthful heating. Keep dust 
away from your curtains and 
furniture. Keep pure the air 
you.and your family breathe. 


more about 


Mail the coupon for a booklet on 
this subject. 


WARM 
AIR 


Furnace 


Hecla owners save coal year after 
year, because the Hecla has a 
patented Fire-Pot with Steel Ribs 
that get wonderful heating with 
a little bit of coal. 


This is explained fully in our 
booklet. 
You will see it clearly. Send 


coupon for a copy free. 
Ask for full advice 
about any heating 


problem. P.R. 


Clare Bros. & $ CNS 
ros. 

Pa Co. Ltd., 

tone Preston 


Send free 
“Comfort and Health ”’ 


PURE WHITE COTTON GOODS 


MADE IN CANADA 


Lawns Shirtings 
Nainsooks er) 

eets 
mae Circular Pillow 
Cambrics Cottons 
Longcloths WABASSO Slips 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


There are as a rule two classes of Purchasers, one looking 
for cheap goods, and the other, more practical, who wants 
quality. 

Wabasso Cottons are made for the latter class. Our 
goods compare with the best on the market owing to the 
excellence of our raw material, expert workmanship, and 


cleanliness. 
WABASSO COTTONS 
Unique, as to Value, Finish, Colour and Purity. 


The WABASSO COTTON CO., LIMITED 


[Tt is easier to buy your clothes ready-made than to 

bother with choosing the design and make numerous 
trips to be properly fitted, and in the same manner it is 
easier to buy ready-made bread than to make it yourself. 


But in both cases the results justify the extra effort. 
Bread baked with Royal Yeast will keep fresh and moist 
longer than that made with any other, so that a full week’s 
supply can easily be made at one baking, and the last loaf 

—=====.. will be just as good as the first. __ ao 


Try it! 
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Most Perfect Made. 
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Made in Canada 


Extempore address is likely to be more 
effective if it is well prepared. 


The heart has to be filled with something: 
why not fill it with good things? 


The highest joys in life are those that come 
through fellowship with the divine. 


The measure of a man’s life is the well 
spending of it, and not the length.—Plutarch. 


The makirg of excuses soon becomes a 
habit, and one of the habits hardest to get 
rid of. 


A noble act, a generous deed, no other 
recompense doth need, than doing it doth 
bring.—Calderon. 


If we love Christ, we will seek excuses for 
doing work for Him, rather than excuses 
for not doing it. 


Being brave isn’t a matter of feeling strong 
and of wanting to fight. It may sometimes 
be braver not to fight. 


‘“An average of forty saloons a day have 
gone out of business in the United States 
during the past eight years.” 


Youth is the time to sow good seed for old 
age. Don’t putit off! The Bible is the best 
seed store, and you can get seeds there free. 


Politeness to everyone is the mark of a 
noble mind. To be polite to the poor, the 
crippled, the old, proves a boy’s real chivalry. 


Making fun of sacred things is easy. But 
it poisons the soul. The mocker tries to 
degrade noble feelings, and so degrades him- 
self. 


Memory is a delightful thing when you 
give it pleasant pictures to look at, and it is 
a disagreeable thing when you give it un- 
pleasant pictures. 


Tt takes grit to be a peacemaker sometimes. 
The boy who thinks this over, will have a 
better idea of what the Bible means by peace. 
It is strength, not weakness. 


Aleohol pollutes whatever it touches. 
It enervates where it does not enslave. 
It destroys slowly that which it does not 
degrade quickly.—fight Hon. Jno. Burns. 


**A poor excuse is better than none!”’ 
That is not true. A poor excuse deadens 
one’s conscience. If you have not a good 
excuse, frankly confess yourself in the wrong. 


The next time you make an excuse, put 
yourself in the place of the person to whom 
you are making it, and ask if it is the kind 
of excuse with which you-would be satisfied. 


‘‘Norway has 144 tree-planting societies. 
The first was founded in 1900, and since then 
26,000,000 trees have been planted, more 
than 2,000,000 having been set out last 


year.” 


“India has 539 lancuages and dialects, 
and a population of over 300,000,000, 
which is almost three times greater than that 
of the Roman Empire when at the height 
of its power.” — 


This whole wide world of ours, both men 
and things, lies in the strong grip of a great 
moral order. That is a tr mendous facet 
that has both its comforting and its dis- 
turbing aspects. 


One boy can lead another into all sorts 
of scrapes by his personal influence. But 
he can also use personal influence in another 
way: he can lead toward right and toward 
God, if he chooses. 


The Christian pulpit is the central institu- 
tion of modern society and its power is 
rapidly becoming universal. Other agencies 
we may have, the pulpit we must have.— 
The Church at Work. 


An .official of a foreign government was 
asked by a native, by what right Christians 
go to China to teach their religion. He re- 
plied, ‘‘The right to give others something 
that is too good to keep.”’ 


As of old, the truest patriots, the most 
far-sighted statesmen, are those that live 
closest to God and that speak for Him. 
The secret of national success is in listening 
to His voice and following His lead. 


‘‘A great English statesman estimated 
that when a missionary had been twenty 
years on the field, he is worth in his indirect 
expansion of trade and commerce 10,000 
pounds sterling per year to British commerce.’’ 


Christ is always knocking at the heart’s 
door. Every appeal to true sympathy is 
His knock. When we let Him in, that is, 
when we determine to live as He lived and 
Se the things He sought, He promises a 
east. 


Such a thing as a wrong and wicked course 
succeeding and perpetuating its suecess for 
ever is an unthinkable thing in this world 
that a moral God has made and still holds 
ees His all-powerful and infinitely good 

and. 


The excuses that are accepted at school 
are not those that the pupils give, but those 
that their parents write. So the excuses 
that God will accept are not out own excuses, 
pe those that He lovingly and justly makes 

or us. 
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St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Founded by the late George Dickson, M. A. 
former Principal of Upper Canada 
College, and Mrs Dickson. 
University Matriculation. Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Super vised Athletics; Large Lawns, Swimming Bath. 
Mrs. Grorer DICKSON, President ; 
Miss J. EK. MAGDONALD, L.A., Principal. 


HE increasing interest in Life 
Insurance and increasing knows 
ledge of the subject cause intending 
applicants to look more closely 
than ever into the ESSENTIALS of 
profitable protection. 


The strength and progressive record 
of The Great-West Life, its invest- 
ment success, its favorable mortality 
and low expense rates, the liberal 
Policy provisions and measure of 
Service to Policyholders—all reach 
the most rigorous standard of 
comparison. | 


Permit The Great-West Life to 
submit descriptive literature and 
rates. 


HEAD OFFICE 


WINNIPEG 


#eyMENEELY & CO. 


< JF Watervliet (West Troy), N. Y. 


ranma Peals, Church, School and 
Unequaled musical quality, 


other Bells. 
Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal 
89 Years’ Experience Memorials a Specialty 


FAITH. 


T do not say that you can make yourself 
merry and happy when you are in a physieal 
condition which is contrary to such mental 
condition; but by practice and effort you 
can learn to withdraw from it, refusing 
to allow your judgments and actions to be 
ruled by it. 


‘‘What does that matter?’ you will learn 
to say. ‘“‘It is enough for me to know that 
the sun does shine and that this is only a 
weary fog that is round about me for a 
moment. I shall come out into the light 
beyond presently.” Tkis 
God, who is Light.—George Macdonald. 


is faith—faith in ! 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


Owned and Controlled by the Presbyterian Church 


Reopened Sept. 8th 
In new building erected at a cost of $140,000 
The Building is COMPLETE IN EVERY RESPECT 
andis ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
All Departments fully equipped. For full information 
write for Calender. 
Rev. J. W. H. MILNE, B.A., D.D. 
President 


SAINT ANDREW’S 
COLLEGE = Toronto 


Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal 
Military College and Business. 


| Autumn Term Commenced Sept. 13, 1915 
Rev. D. Bruce MacDonald,M.A..LL.D.,Headmaster 


Circular sent on application 


Larger and Better Duplex Envelopes 


BUT AT THE OLD PRICES 


Send for Samples and Prices. 


Be sure you receive YOUR copy of our 1916 
Illustrated Catalogue. t is now ready. 


Sent on request. 


R. DOUGLAS FRASER, Presbyterian Publications, 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


GET THE BEST. IT PAYS. 
ELLIOTT 
Yonge and Charles Sts. Toronto 


is noted throughout Canada for superior busi- 
ness education. Write to-day for Prospectus. 


Students may enter any time. 


W. J. ELLIOTT, Principal. 


Memortal Bells a Specialty. 
) McShane Bel) Foundry Co,, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A 


DUPLEX AND WEEKLY OFFERING 
ENVELOPES 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Send to-day for Samples of our New Style 
Duplex envelopes and reduced price list. 


THE JACKSON PRESS : 


Kingston, Ont. 


Ask Your 


Drug gist for McClinton’ N Soaps 


For over 100 years, they have held a high 
reputation for quality. 
McClinton’s Toilet and Shaving Soaps are made 
Solely from Pure Vegetable Oils and the Ash of 
Plants, and are the only Soapsthus made. It is truly 


said :— IT IS NATURE’S SOAP, 
McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, Ireland 
Canadian Agent: 


Kenneth H. Munro, 353 Coristine Building, Montreal. 
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“WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


Question— 


‘‘ Watchman, tell us of the night 
What its signs of promise are?”’ 


Answer— 


‘“‘Traveller,—o’er yon mountain height 
See the glory-beaming star!”’ 


“The night is long and dreary’’—and the 
night-clouds heavy and dense; and multi- 
tudes of anxious hearts are erying into the 
darkness—‘‘What of the night?”’ 

None but God can foretell the future, but 
from out the past echoes the promise of 
prophecy, true as of old—‘‘The morning 
cometh.”’ 

God is ever the same, and truth and right 
which have in Him their source, which are 
of His being and from Him, are ever the same. 
Sin and selfishness and wrong are ever the 
same because they are opposition to Him. 
The conflict between right and wrong, free- 
dom and oppression, truth and error, is 
ever the same, and the final cutcome of that 
conflict must be ever the same; and no mat- 
ter how the battle line for a time may swing, 
of the ultimate issue there can be no doubt. 
God and truth and right must win. 

Even to human reason aught else is im- 
possible, for all that is opposed to truth 
and right, all that is wrong, contains within 
itself. the elements of disintegration, de- 
struction and death. 

But faith gives assurance to reason. It 
points to God who reigns supreme. That 
which sets itself against Him and the truth 
and right which is of Him and from Him, 
may have its way for a time, but evermore 
“The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice!”’ 

The one great duty and privilege is to be 
right, and the one great stay and comfort 
is that right must triumph. ‘‘The Morning 
Cometh!” 

But ‘‘What of the Night?’’ from a human 
view-point? Is the future all of faith? Is 
there any sight by which to walk? 


What of the Night of the War? 


Human prophecy is as cheap as it is un- 


certain; but there are facts which are not 
uncertain. 

It is a fact that after fourteen months 
of war, Germany, since the first treacherous 
rush over broken treaties, through Belgium 
to France, has made, in the western battle- 
front, practically no gain, but loss. 

It is a fact that she is not to-day as strong 
and fit for war as at the outset when she had 
the stored-up preparation of forty years. 

It is a fact that the Allies, especially 
Britain, are much stronger and better pre- 
pared than at the outset, when they were 
caught, except the British Navy, unprepared. 

It is a fact that the Allies are stronger 
and richer in men and money and means 
than the enemy. 

It is a fact that the Allies have command 
of the seas, and that their commerce goes 
on the world over, while from the world’s 
oceans the German flag of both war and 
commerce has disappeared. 

It is a fact that Germany’s fleet is weaker 
and Britain’s stronger than when the war 
began. 


It is a fact that the rest of the world-is 
open to the Allies to purchase supplies while 
Germany must depend upon herself. 

It is a fact, based upon the above facts, 
that, whatever other points Germany may 
reach before the Allies, she must reach the 
point of exhaustion in men and means before 
they do. 

While none but God ean write the future, 
all these things point to but one result, the 
triumph of freedom and right, the world’s 
deliverance from threatened bondage. 

With regard to the night of the war there 
is every ground for confidence that ‘‘the 
Morning cometh.” The advantage, from a 
human view-point, is with the Allies, and, 
best of all,.we can say, not with the boastful 
arrogance, that ‘“‘ God is on our side,” but, 
with trustful assurance, “that we are on His 
side.”’ 

Be it ours for the present, though the 
night be dark, to thank God and take cour- 
age, and fight and work and pray for the 
coming of the morning, a new morning of 
peace and freedom to the world. 
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What of the Night of Sorrow. 


The light has gone out in many a heart 
because of the brave and loved who went 
forth at duty’s call and will come again no 
more. To those the ending of the war will 
not mean the passing of their night. 

‘* Rejoice! Rejoice! still cried the crowd, 

My mother answered with her tears.”’ 

To multitudes it will but bring home more 
keenly their loss when the victors return 
triumphant and dear ones who marched 
away with them are not there. 

Into that sorrow t’were profane to intrude 
with commonplaces of ‘‘heroic sacrifice.” 
Of course there was heroic sacrifice, but the 
loss and longing still remain. 

May God help the mourners and give them 
strength to bear their sorrow, remembering 
that even to that long night there is a glad 
morning, when tears shall cease and sweet 
reunions come once more; for many a hero 
lies buried on the battlefield who was as 
true a soldier of Christ as of the king, and 
is waiting in the ‘“‘home over there.” 


What of the Night of Sin. 


This question brings us face to face with 
the great end and object of life, to drive out 
from our hearts and from the world the sin 
and wrong, and win humanity to allegiance 
to Christ. : 

To that night which so deeply shadows 
our world there shall come a morning, when 
the lifted Christ shall draw all men unto 
Himself, when the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the Kingdom of our Lord. Am 
I doing my part in dispelling that night and 
bringing in the glorious, eternal morning, 
with shadow of sin never more ? 

For the bringing in of that morning we 
are organized as a Church. On another page 
of this issue the work of our Church is set 
forth. Be it ours to do faithfully what we 
ean as a part of that Church, so that when the 
triumph comes we may share in a glad con- 
sciousness of the Master’s ‘‘Well done!”’ 


The planting and nurturing of Churches 
is the aim of the Home Mission Boards, East 
and West. All Christian activities grow 
from and depend upon this. 

To the Home Mission Boards has been 
committed, ‘‘All mission work in Canada, 
apart from that among the Chinese.’’ The 
work is co-extensive with the Nation, as there 
is now no part of the Dominion that does not 
need aid.—H.M.B. 
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FORWARD. 
“To Every Man His Work.” 
A Cau FROM THE Boarp oF FINANCE. 


He who follows Christ must feel with his 
Master the ‘‘rapture of the forward view.”’ 
His face is ever set steadfastly towards new 
and larger tasks. In this year of. testing it - 
is not enough to STAND FAST, inspiring 
as are these granite words. Victory belongs 
to those who plan and carry out a sure 
advance. 

The condition of our Churech’s work is 
such as to cause deep concern. Loyal and 
liberal though many of our people were, yet 
the contributions of 1914 fell far short of 
the need. Certain Funds carried over into 
1915 serious deficits. Many fields have been. 
closed and attractive openings set aside. 
Important work at home and abroad is 
being left undone. One half of our families 
and communicants are giving nothing to 
get it done. 

These facts and the demands of the hour 
upon both Chureh and Nation ought to 
awaken in the most sluggish new passion 
and faith. To all the summons is to’ go 
forward, and to every man to do his part. 

The Budget for 1916 is $1,631,000, and in- 
cludes the Eastern as well as the Western 
Section. The whole amount can be put to 
urgent and immediate use. 

God has made us custodians of mighty 
moral and spiritual interests and has given 
us resources equal to our task. He expects 
each one of us to put mind, heart, conscience 
and money into His work. 

God will not fail. His Spirit is ever ready 
to enter the open hearts of His children and 
to give them the power to go forward with 
the Master into fresh fields of loving, sacri- 
ficial service. 


STANDING FOR THE RIGHT. 


An unconquerable soul is a mighty asset. 
It is well to cultivate the habit of never 
giving up the fight for the right. 

The man who is never defeated in a right- 
eous cause is the man that counts for most 


‘in the world. His foes may think that they 


have conquered him, but he rises after each 
succeeding defeat and invariably sounds an 
advance. : . 

One such unconquerable soul, with God’s 
gracious help, will overcome obstacles and 
win victories that the world never dreamed 
of.—Christian Observer. 
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THE NEW KNOX COLLEGE. 


The 28th of September was a red-letter 
day for Ontario Presbyterians, the formal 
opening of the new Knox College, which has 
been building for the past three years, adjoin- 
ing the University campus. 

It began in a modest way with classes in Zz 
private house, in 1843, the year of the Dis- 
ruption in Scotland, seventy-two years ago. 
Next year it was in another private house. 

Its second five years was inva building 
on the site of the present Queen’s Hotel. 

“After ten years of wandering tenant life, 
it purchased a home, once the residence 
of Lord Elgin, and there abode for twenty- 
one years, till in 1875 it builded its own 
home where, for the past forty years, it has 
grown and prospered. 

The writer’s first recollection of it is in 
1876, when attending the first Assembly 
after the Union, and tramping through 
fields and parks, far north west from the 
city, to see the new Knox in all its grandeur. 
What memories cluster around those forty 
years and those ivy grown walls! 

The new building far outshines the old, 
but the true greatness of a College as of a 
Chureh is not in its stone and mortar, not 
even in its intellectual outfit, but in its spirit, 
because it is builded for spiritual ends. 

In this respect may it be richly dowered, 
the home, not merely of learning but of 
spiritual life. May men receive, with intel- 
lectual equipment, spiritual impulse which 
will send them forth fired with zeal for the 
glory of God and the saving of men, preachers 
of Christ and Him crucified. 


AGED MINISTERS’ FUND. 
By THE FINANCE BOARD. 


The sum asked from Congregations in the 
Budget for the present year for this Fund 
was $25,000.00, but as the General Assembly, 
at the meeting in June last made two impor- 
tant changes that will call for a large increase 
in the expenditure, it is necessary to call the 
special attention of congregations to the 
effect these changes will have on Annuities 
to be paid. The changes are: 

1. On recommendation of the Finance 
Board, all ministers, irrespective of rates, 
are admitted to benefit, that is, non-rate- 
paying ministers are to be allowed one-third 
of the present annuities given to ministers 
who have paid rates. This benefit has for 
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many years been restricted to those ordained 
prior to the meeting of Assembly in 1895. 


2. In view of the substantial benefit to 
ministers who had not paid rates, it was 
considered only fair that those who had paid 
rates, should have an additional benefit; and 
it was decided to allow them an increase 
equal to twenty-five per cent. of the regular 
annuity. 

The effect of these changes will be to 
largely increase the payment for annuities, 
and that can only be done by greater liber- 
ality on the part of the congregations of the 
Church. The wisdom of creating an Endow- 
ment Fund is now very apparent, as the 
income arising from it pays fifty per cent. 
of present annuities. 

Sessions and Congregations are earnestly 
appealed to, to make it possible, by increased 
contributions, to pay these much needed in- 
creases to the retired ministers of our Church 


BEWARE OF IMPOSTORS. 


It becomes necessary to again caution the 
public to be on their guard against Armenian 
collectors. For years, in numbers, they have 
travelled our country, and it is safe to say 
that in scarcely a single case would they have 
received anything if all the facts had been 
known. 

It is probably one of the most complete, 
wide-spread, long-continued systems of im- 
posture that our country has ever known, 
and still they continue to solicit and receive, 
and secure a competence, then sell their let- 
ters and good-will to others. They present 
letters, bought or forged, and well-meaning 
but most unwise ministers, reading these 
letters, are persuaded to give them addi- 
tional letters, and thus it goes. 

Unless Armenian collectors can show letters 
of very recent date from our Foreign Mission 
Office in Toronto, no matter how piously or 
convincingly they may talk, or how many 
letters they can show, it is safe to assume 
imposture. 


HOW DO YOU SPEND SUNDAY? 


* The Bank of England has a list of twenty 
questions which are presented for answer to 
every man, young or old, who applies for a 
situation in the bank. And the first question 
is, ‘‘How do you spend your Sundays?” 

If the person is able to answer truthfully 
that he attends church regularly no other 
question is asked.—Ex. 


FORWARD. 
“To Every Man His Work.” 


“‘The Budget,” for the work of the Chureh 
for 1916, is a neat booklet sent out by the 
Finance Committee. The Eastern Section 
is included in it this year as well as the West, 
and it will be distributed in the Maritime 
Synod. The Booklet will be mailed to each 
minister in quantities for each home in his 
congregation. 

Foremost in the Booklet comes the call 
from the Board of Finance which is printed 
on another page. Let the Response meet 
and mete the Call, and all will be well. 

Then follow the Estimates, pared close, 
of what is required to do the work which 
the Lord has laid to our hand and asks us 
as a Church to do. They are as follows:— 


The Estimates, Western Section. 


Amount Per- 
Required. centage. 
Hote Missions 2-42. $750,000 50.00 
Social Service & Evange- 

LST ean ee ae 107,000 tes 
Foreign Missions........ 400,000. 26.67 
Montreal College....... 17,000 
Queen’s College......... 8,000 
Knox, Colleges 3.3. ore 20,000 
Manitoba College....... 14,500 gas: 
Saskatoon College...... 15,000 
Robertson College...... 15,500 
Westminster Hall....... 20,000 
M. and D. Training Home 7,000 46 
Pte-aux-Trembles Schools 25,000 1.67 
S. Schools and Y. P. Soe. . 25,000 1.67 
Aged and Infirm Ministers 25,000 1.67 


M. Widows’ and Orphans’ 25,000 1.67 


Assembly Fund and Con- 


HIN GENCIOS. fr. en See 26,000 Lis 
$1,500,000 100.00 
The Estimates, Eastern Section. 
Home Missions. 7... ..%'2: $18,500 14.12 
Ausmentation!:.54e. eas 14,000 10.69 
Social Service & Evangel- 

ASU ae ene, Ste ear 8,000 6.11 
Foreign Missions........ 65,000 49.62 
Halifax College......... 14,000 10.69 
Pte-aux-Trembles Schools 1,500 1.14 
S. Schools & Y. P. Soe.. 3,000 2.29 
Agedand Infirm Ministers’ 3,500 2.67 
M. Widows’ and Orphans’ 500 38 
Assembly Fund......... 1,000 .76 
THESALY = Sheer ed one Oe 2,000 lees 

$131,000 100.00 


Following the above is an Estimate of 
what would be the fair share which each 
Synod of the Church should assume of the 
whole work required of our Church. 
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Estimate of what cach Synod’s Fair 
Share Would be to Raise the Amount 
Required. . 


APPORTIONMENTS TO SYNODS. 


Maritime Provinecs. 2... ae $131,000 
Montreal and. Ottawa. .... 22.6). 300,000 
Toronto and Kingston........... 450,000 
Hamilton:and London... fine 325,000 
Mami tO Dana athe ae ee 150,000 
Saskatchewan owe. ee 90,000 
Albertai no sar ee eee eae 90,000 
British: Goluma biaies coe ee 95,000 

$1,631,000 


Kach Synod will then make an Estimate 
of what would be the fair share of each of 
its Presbyteries; and each Presbytery, in 
like manner, will make an Estimate of what 
would be the fair share of each of its congrega- 
tions, according to their numbers and wealth. 

But here the Allotment ceases, and the 
Estimates are made up in the opposite direc- 
tion. The Congregation does not estimate 
what the fair share of each member would be. 
Kach member must estimate and decide, 
for himself and herself, in the sight of God, 
as to the part and lot and share that each 
will take. 

The congregation as a whole, accepts its 
fair share, and each member works and 
gives, loyally and generously, that that share 
may be done. The aim of the individual 
should be, not ‘‘what is my share,’’ but ‘‘ how 
much ean I do?” 

The “Budget”? system is a very complete 
and beautiful one. It aims to do the work 
which the Great Head of the Church has 
given us as a Church to do. It aims to set 
before each unit of the Chureh—the con- 
gregation—what is considered its fair pro- 
portion of that work, and it leaves to the 
individual conscience the part that each - 
member will take in that work. 


Of Home Missions the Booklet says:— 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada with 
its thousand self-sustaining pastoral charges 
—the fruit of the missionary enterprises of 
past years,—its 332 augmented charges— 
many of them fast approaching self-support,— 
and its 906 Home Mission fields—increasing 
rapidly in the amount of their contributions 
and the number of their members—gives 
some idea of the progress that has been made 
in Home Mission work. 


- OcrospEr,. 1915 


aA 


- HOME MISSIONS, EAST AND WEST. 


The following bird’s-eye view of the special 
department of the Home Mission work of 
our Church is given in a booklet sent out by 
the Finance Board :— 


Home Missions, Eastern Section. 


The workers: 13 ordained missionaries, 62 
student catechists, 2 missionaries amongst 
the foreign population, 3 teachers in New- 
foundland and Labrador, 3 chaplains to the 
Provincial Hospitals, and one over-seas 
representative at Glasgow. 

In 1914 the Committee received from con- 
eregations, $16,773 (including $2,669 for the 
* West); from the W. M. S., East and West, 
$3,466; from other sources $4,047, making a 
total of $25,186. The Budget passed by the 
Synod for 1915 was $23,000—exclusive of 
the gifts of the W. M.S. The Synod’s 
Committee on Systematic Giving reduced 
the Budget for 1916 to the minimum, with 
the result that for Home Missions the sum 
has been brought down from $23,000 to 


$18,500. 
Home Missions, Western Section. 


There are under the Western Board, 289 
Augmented Charges and 829 Mission fields, 
with 2,460 preaching stations. At 54 centres 
work is being done among the foreign-born. 
-The Gospel is being preached in 12 languages. 

Conditions in immigrant communities, and 
amongst the English speaking in city centres 
eall for work of an institutional character. 
Many such missions are being conducted, 
and with marked success. These are more 
expensive than ordinary Home Mission fields 
as in many cases little support, especially in 
the early stages, can be expected from them. 

Results are difficult to tabulate. Lives 
transformed, souls saved, a Church stronger 
and more spiritual, purer civic life, a nation 
more efficient, are amongst the achievements. 
The following statement indicates the 
visible fruits of Home Mission effort. The 
figures are for New Ontario (north of Barrie 
Presbytery), and Provinces west of the Lakes. 


1876 1914 

PEGS CRS) pak notes ) 4 
HrGEDY tOLlOS. . i. in sis. 1 39 

-Self-Sustaining Charges... 2 251 
Augmented Charges..... 0 171 

Mission Fields.......... ve 729 

Preaching Stations...... 54. Dios 
$1,884,150 


Total contributions. .... $7,294 


PW 
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In 38 years, 38 Presbyteries have been 
added, an average of a Presbytery per year 
since the Union, or an average increase of 


‘70 preaching stations yearly. 


The contributions for all purposes from 
the Churches and Missions in these Pro- 
vinces in 1914 amount to 33 per cent. of the 
total contributions of the whole Church. 

Much credit is due Quebee and Old On- 
tario for the help given the newer districts. 
Always have they passed on for pioneer 
work a large proportion of their givings. In 
1914, these two old Provinces contributed for 
Home Missions $244,161. Of this only 
$97,295 was spent locally, the balance—60 
per cent.—was given for work in New On- 
tario and the West. 

The above table- demonstrates that the 
investment of past years has been worth 
while. The Churches that have so unself- 
ishly contributed are not poorer as a result. 

The Revenue is not equal to the demands 
being made by the Presbyteries of the Church 
The year 1914 closed with a deficit of $137,631. 
The Reserve Fund was drawn upon to the 
extent of $50,000, and $87,631 was carried 
as a debit balance into 1915. 

In March last, the Board decided to re- 
trench. There was no alternative. No new 
mission fields were opened. Grants were re- 
duced, with the hope that congregations re- 
ceiving aid would assume a larger measure 
of self-support. 

Thirty-five fields were dropped, or ceded 
to other denominations; 71 were merged, or 
re-arranged so as to give fortnightly or month- 
ly service; 100 fields were left vacant. The 
closing of so many fields, even for a time, 
will re-act seriously upon the Church. 

The Need. 


Presbyteries, East and West, are pleading 
for the opening of new missions, particularly 
among foreigners. The Immigrant com- 
munities, transplanted from Europe, with 
their old traditions and habits, and their ° 
inevitable place in the country’s future; 
the neglected in our great cities; the baneful 
influence of the Mormon system; the expand- 
ing frontier; all alike demand A MORE AG- 
GRESSIVE HOME POLICY. 

This will come when all our congregations 
are siezed of the need, and assume their 
share of responsibility. The present is no 
time to sound a retreat, nor can the Church 
be content to hold the line. Our motto 
must be ‘‘ Forward.” 


poe 
Co 
@) 


CHURCH UNION. 


The General Assembly, in June, approved 
the recommendation of the Union Com- 
mittee to send down to the people, along 
with the voting papers and the Basis of 
Union, four documents, as follows :— 

(1) An Historical Statement of the Union 
Movement. 


(2) The Resolution of the Union 
mittee presented to the Assembly. 


Com- 


(3) A statement of five hundred words, 
‘of reasons for Union, by members of the 
Union Committee who favor Union. 


(4) A Statement of five hundred words of 
reasons against Union, by members of the 
Union Committee opposed to Union. 


Each part of the Union Committee then 
appointed three of its members to prepare 
reasons on either side, so far as they could 
be given in five hundred words. These 
reasons pro and con, thus authorized by the 
Assembly, are given in these two pages. 


THE “FIVE HUNDRED WORDS.” 


In 


Support of Church Union. 


Authorized by the General Assembly. 


Again Presbyterians are asked to vote 
upon union with the Congregational and 
Methodist Churches. 

1. The question has now been under 
consideration for eleven years. For four 
years the other churches have been ready to 
consummate the union. Meanwhile the 
Union Committee of the Presbyterian Church 
has, in obedience to the instructions of the 
General Assembly, been revising the Basis of 
Union in response to criticism and sugges- 
tion invited from the whole church. As 
finally amended by the Joint Union Com- 
mittee, the Basis was after thorough discus- 
sion approved by the recent Assembly by 
, 868 votes to 74. 

2. The Assembly’s resolutions, sent here- 
with, should be carefully read by every 
voter. They prove that, in the opinion of 
those who have had had the. best oppor- 
tunity of considering the question, union is 
both desirable and practicable. 

3. Attachment to familiar names and forms 
may make some people reluctant to vote 
for union, but let it be observed that every- 
thing essential in the church we love is 
retained. 
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4. The doctrine cf the Basis is thoroughly 
evangelical. The central truths of the gospel 
stand out even more clearly than in our own 
creed, yet none need suppress any belief 
which he has now a right to proclaim. 

5. The polity is distinctively Presbyterian. 
While congregations already in existence 
may continu: unchanged their present man- 
agement of their local affairs, in congrega- 
tions established after union there will be 
Sessions chosen by the people and set apart 
to the oversight of spiritual things. There 
will also be Presbyteries, Conferences and a 
General Council in which lay representatives 
are equal in number to ministers. 

6. The Basis arranges for an ~educated 
ministry and aims to provide every charge 
with an uninterrupted pastorate and every 
effective minister with a charge. The right 
of the people to call is conserved and the 
Settlement Committee is required, so far as 
possible, to meet the wishes of ministers 
and charges. Provision is made for orderly 
changes when desirable, but a charge may 
keep its pastor so long as both are satisfied. 

7. Our Lord requires His people to be 
one in spirit, and unity of spirit seeks to 


Vou. XL., No. 10- 


express itself in mutual fellowship and _com- — 


mon action. 
This union is demanded by 


(a) the conditions of our newer West, 

(b) the weakened state of rural churches 
in older Canada, 

(c) the social disorders of city slums, 

(d) the problem of the foreigner, and 

(e) the needs of the heathen world. 


If suecessfully accomplished, it will be 
an outstanding testimony to the real unity 
which binds together the servants of Christ. 

8. The legislation necessary to the con- 
summation of union will make provision 
to guard the rights of any minority. 

Let every one, then, vote according ‘6 his 
own judgment, thus enabling the Assembly 
to understand the mind of the church; and 


let every voter consider the words of a respect- , 


ed layman of our church recently deceased, 


‘“‘T would not like to go forward to old 


age with the thought that when three churches ~ 


of my Master wished to join hands, I did 


anything to hinder and did not do all I could 


to help.”’ 
W. J. CLARK, 
ALFRED GANDIER, 
D. M.. RAMSAY. 


~ OctTosBrr, 1915 


THE “FIVE HUNDRED WORDS” 
Of Reasons Against Organic Union 
Authorized by the General Assembly. 


1. Christ’s Kingdom can be better advanc- 
ed by existing churches working in unity 
and co-operation, than by attempting, at 
present, the proposed new church organiza- 
tion. 

2. Christian unity, for which Christ prayed, 


does not require uniformity of name or 
organization. Outward uniformity is not 
duty. 


3. Communities with too many churches 
do not require the proposed new denomina- 
tion. They can worship together in an 
existing denomination, whichever one they 
prefer. 

4, New communities do not require union. 
Co-operation prevents overlapping. North- 
ern Alberta has 195 home mission preaching 
places, and overlapping with Methodists in 
only 15. Central Alberta has 241, with 
overlapping in 6. Southern Saskatchewan 
has 332, with overlapping in 10. These 
768 home mission preaching stations have 
overlapping with Methodists in only 31. 
These figures are from District Superin- 
tendents. 

5. British immigration does not require 
union. English Methodists and Scotch Pres- 
byterians prefer familiar church homes. 

6. Foreign immigration does not need 
union. The churehes can divide foreign 
settlements into districts and evangelize 
them. Merging these churches cannot in- 
crease their resources nor lessen the number 
‘of foreigners. 

7. Foreign Missions do not require union. 
The negotiating churches have not missions 
in the same territory. 

8. Presbyterian people are not demand- 
ing union. Only about one-fourth of our 
membership, 27 per cent., voted in 1911 for 
union on the proposed Basis, which Basis 
remains to-day practically unchanged. That 
one-fourth should attempt coercing the whole 
ehurch is unreasonable and intolerable. 

9. The Basis of Union, as representing 
Scripture teaching, is inferior to the Presby- 
terian Standards. Even to that inferior 
Basis no minister pledges himself. A church, 
upon that Basis, having no definite covenant 
of agreement as to scripture doctrine, would 
have open door for false teaching. Voting 
against union on that Basis is religious duty. 
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10.:The Basis of Union deprives Presby- 
tery of its most important functions, trans- 
ferring them to an irresponsible Settlement 
Committee, abolishing responsible Presby- 
terian government, substituting despotic gov- 
ernment. 

11. The Basis of Union restricts the liberty 
which Presbyterians enjoy in choosing their 
ministers, and -imposes an_ ecclesiastical 
authority which Presbyterians long since 
rejected. Its rejection again is duty. 

12. The Basis of Union proposes, by legis- 
lative enactment, to transfer Presbyterian 
civil rights and property to another denomina- 
tion, the Union Church. Indefinite promise 
of partial repayment cannot justify whole- 
sale spoliation. Moreover, much _ property 
guarded by conditions of gift, if diverted 
from the Presbyterian Church, would revert 
to donors or heirs, causing litigation and 
strife. Voting against union based upon 
spoliation and strife is religious duty. 

13. The Presbyterian Church is continuing, 
A large body of our people have resolved to 
remain in it. Attempted compulsory union 
means division and forming another addi- 
tional denomination. 

14. Our present undivided Presbyterian 
Chureh is a larger force, by thousands of 
members, for evangelizing Canada, than all 
the Presbyterians, Methodists and Con- 
eregationalists combined, who voted for 
union. To injure Christ’s cause by rending 
asunder this Presbyterian Church, so efficient 
and successful, for a smaller body, would 
be sin and wrong; especially under present 
conditions, when internal harmony and co- 
operation, and utmost utilization of Christian 
forces, are supremely needed. 

15. Assembly unanimously pledged, when 
beginning union discussion, 1905, ‘‘That a 
union of the churches, to be real and lasting, 
must carry the consent of the entire member- 
ship.”’ Truth and honour demand keeping 
that pledge, and stepping hurtful agitation. 

Pursuant to Resolution of Assembly, the 
above reasons are respectfully submitted 
to the membership of the church. 

T. ‘SSEDGWICK, 
R. CAMPBELL, 
EK. SCOTT. 


Ease 
We are accustomed to judge of others by 
ourselves; and though we graciously absolve 
them for faults which are like our own, we 
condemn them with severity if they have not 
our virtues.—Balzac. 


Our Foreign Missions 
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HONAN EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN. 


By Rev. Jas. M. Menztiss, B.A.Sc. 
Changte, Honan, 


August: 21y 1915. 
Dear Record,— 


During 1913 a series of evangelistic meet- 
ings for government students and gentry 
was conducted in all: the most important 
cities of China. Nearly 4,000 persons were 
enrolled in organized Bible study classes. 
Of these more than 1,300 inquirers have been 
related to the Christian Church either. by 
baptism or as probationers preparing for 
baptism. 

Last year a similarly successful campaign 
was held throughout the Republic in ten 
large cities and, in addition, a Province wide 


campaign was conducted in the Capital and - 


twelve prefectural cities and county towns in 
Fukien. 

Here the six missions working in the Pro- 
vince united in this effort to reach directly 
all the leading men in these cities and to 
extend the influence of the movement to 
all parts of the Province. Each city was 
visited by a science lecturer and an evangel- 
ist. Thescience lecturers were all foreigners, 
and the evangelists, with the exception of 
Mr. Eddy who-spoke in Foochow and Amoy, 
were all Chinese. 

During the first day or two of the meetings 
in a given centre the lectures on science were 
given to all the men of the city in different 
groups. At each science lecture tickets for 
the first evangelistic meeting were distributed 
The remaining three or four days of meeting. 
were devoted entirely to the evangelistis 
message. 

Near the close of the series of meetings 
opportunity was given for those present 
to sign ecards expressing their desire to join 
Bible classes for the investigation of the 
claims of Jesus Christ. These investigators 
of Christianity were immediately organized 
into groups under the leadership of pre- 
viously trained Bible leaders. 

In the province of Fukien alone, during 
this one campaign there was a total attend- 
ance of about 134,000 people in the thirteen 
centres. The attendance at the evangelistic 
meetings exceeded that of the science lectures. 

Over 9,000 persons, including some of the 
most influential men, such as prefect magis- 
trates, governors of schools, officials, leading 
business men and gentry, signed cards as 
desirous of joining Bible classes. Of these 
over 4,000 remainded linked up with their 
groups at the end of three months. 


The beginning of such a campaign is being 
made in the province of Honan. <A year ago 
a provincial committee was appointed which 
decided to hold meetings in the provincial 
capital, Kaifeng, where the China Inland 


Mission, the Church of England in Canada, 
the Free Methodist and the Southern Baptist 
Churches of the United States are working. 

Meetings are also to be held in Weihui and 
Changte, two cities in the Canadian Presby- 
terian Mission field, north of the Yellow 
River, about the first of May. 

One Canadian and one Chinese were 
released by the Presbyterian Mission and 
appointed by the provincial committee execu- 
tive secretaries of the Forward Evangelistic 
Movement in Honan. The two speakers are 
Dr. Peter, who is to give demonstrated 
lectures on Public Health, and Mr. C. T. 
Wang, formerly vice speaker of the Chinese 
Senate, who is to conduct the evangelistic 
meetings. 

Normal Classes for Bible Study Leaders 
have been held in each centre and plans have 
been made through the local committees 
for the carrying out of the campaign. 

But the plans of man are useless without 
the power of God. 

Some thirty years ago Hudson Taylor 
said: ‘‘If you would enter Honan you must 
do it on your knees.” It is in this spirit 
that we must enter on this campaign. There- 
fore we earnestly ask that all your readers 
will unite with us in prayer. You may not 
all set your feet on the yellow soil of Honan 
but vou can all enter Honan on your knees. 
Let us pray:— - 

(1) For the Honanese Christians that they 
may be prepared to receive into their midst a 
large ingress of students, gentry and other 
inguirers. 2 ; 

(2) For the Literati and other leading 
men that they may be moved to look to the 
Christian Church for the solution of China’s 
social, moral and religious: problems. 

(3) For the times of meeting that they may 


be proceeded by a spirit of large expectation * 


and that the Holy Spirit Himself may be 
present. ' ; 

(4) For the leaders that they may be given 
strength and specially filled with power from 
on high for their great task of reaching the 
hearts and wills of their hearers. 

(5) For the Members of Committees and 
Executive Secretaries that they may plan 
wisely and well in order that the will of God 
may be carried out in every detail of the 
campaign. 

(6) For the Bible Study Leaders that 
they may be so given the power of leader- 
ship that they may be able to command the 
respect and win the hearts of those who 
study. } 
(7) For All Who Hear that they may decide 
thoroughly to investigate the claims of 
Jesus Christ as presented in the Bible and 
so be led to surrender their wills to the 
Saviour of the World and give themselves 
to the service of their fellow men. 


“Enter Honan on your Knees.” 
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A FIRST TRIP IN HONAN. 
Miss Marcaret WaLks, Our MISSIONARY. 


One’s First does it now always linger 
in one’s memory, whether it be one’s first 
day at school, or any one of the many firsts 
that come to us? 

I may take many another trip to the coun- 
try, indeed I hope so, but there can never be 
another just like the first; the first fresh 
tinge wears off. 

It was a delightful day in last January, 
the air was frosty and bracing, and I tried 
to imagine myself getting into a sleigh, and 
going for a ride across the snow. Alas, the 
bell on the eart-donkey was the only like- 
ness. 

I was sorry none of my home friends could 
see me as I sat on the bottom of a ‘‘ma cheh,’’ 
a roll of bedding at my back, a cot and some 
provisions at my side and one of my school 
girls at the other side. 

For was I not going to her home; and 
several times I wondered if she had the 
same feeling I remembered having once long 
ago, when a small, bare-footed maiden, I 
proudly led the new teacher to our home to 
stay a week end. I feel sure she was just as 
happy. 

The donkey was slow, the roads were 
dusty, but the scenery was worth looking at. 
A winding road crossed many times by other 
winding roads, so that one’s bump of locality 
got rather twisted, passing over numerous 
little streams used for irrigation, passing by 
numerous cypress groves, the burying places 
of the dead, passing through various villages 
where the people came out to stare, and 
where the children ran after the cart to have 
a look at the foreigner. 

In a few hours we were at our destination, 
the small village of Yan Hsiang. 

A very proud little girl introduced me to 
her mother, no, her grandmother first, her 
aunt, little sister, little brother, and various 
other people. I was shown to the room I 
was to occupy and given some warm water. 
I expect they could see the dust on my face. 

After a wash and a brush up I went to the 
living room. There I answered all the ques- 
tions put to me, or at least nearly all. ‘‘How 
old are you?” ‘‘How many in your fam- 
ily?” ‘‘How long are you going to stay?’ 
ete. 

And the complimentary phrases, ‘‘How 
well she speaks! How niceh er clothes are! 
How much she looks like a Chinese!’’ The 
last was a very great compliment to their 
minds. 

That evening I listened to the Bible 
woman, assisted by my little school-girl, 
explain the story of the Prodigal Son to a 
number of people. 

The old story seems new and very real 
in its setting here, and I thought of the 
many prodigals in the land who do not even 
know that their Father is waiting for them. 

And I thought, too, of the many elder 
brothers in the home-land who go on living 
their own lives, without a thought for their 
brother who is starving. 
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There were many children came. How 
they love to learn to sing. One small boy 
of five could sing nearly a dozen hymns. 
And how easily children were impressed, 
how much more readily they take in the fact 
of Christ’s love than do the older people. 
Surely there is great promise in training 
these little ones of China. 

The story would not be complete did I 
not mention the cold.- It was cold. A 
Chinese room is not the warmest place to 
spend a winter night. The damp brick floors 
are always cold. 

And I ought to speak of the Chinese food. 
I do not like to think now of the bowls of 
““chiao tsis’? I consumed. Chiao tsis are 
meat and vegetable balls enclosed in a dough 
crust and cooked by boiling in water. They 
are very good on a cold day in a cold room.— 
In Honan Messenger. 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE ON SELF- 
SACRIFICE. 


‘‘Can that be called sacrifice which is 
simply paid back as a small part of a great 
debt owing to our God, which we can never 
repay? Is that a sacrifice which brings its 
own blessed reward in healthful activity, 
the consciousness of doing good, peace of 
mind, and a bright hope of a glorious here- 
after? 

‘‘Away with such a thought! Anxiety, 
sickness, suffering, danger now and _ then, 
with a foregoing of the common conveniences 
and charities of this life, may make us pause 
and cause the spirit to waver and the soul 
to sink, but let this be only for a moment. 
All these are nothing when compared with 
the glory which shall hereafter be revealed 
in and for us. 

‘‘T never made a sacrifice. Of this we 
ought not to talk when we remember the 
ereat sacrifice which He made Who left His 
Father’s throne on high to give Himself 
for us; who, being the brightness of that 
Father’s glory and the express image of His 
person, and upholding all things by the 
word of His power, when He had by Him- 
self purged our sins, sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high.” —xz. 


HINDERERS. 


One of the strangest records in the gospel 
narrtaive is that Jesus did not many mighty 
works in Nazareth, ‘‘because of their un- 
belief.”” Unbelief on the part of God’s 
people is always a tremendous hindrance to 
the progress of God’s work. 

Mr. Moody was accustomed to say that 
God’s children are alone able to hinder 
God’s work. He said, ‘‘Infidels, atheists 
and skeptics cannot do it. Where there is 
union, strong faith, and expectation among 
Christians, a mighty work is always done. 
There is no power on earth that can stand 
before the onward march of God’s people 
when they are in dead earnest.’’—Ex. 
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“TELL ME THE LIFE ROAD.” 


By Rev. 


‘Is there any one here that can tell me the 
‘life road?’ I have heard one say that here 
a aw find some one to show me the road of 
ife.”’ 

I looked up from my desk to see an old man 
of fine appearance and said, ‘‘ Venerable 
brother, peace! I have no other reason for 
being here than to tell of the Life Road. 
Please sit down; we will talk ahout it.” 

“Venerable brother, why do you want to 
know about the life road?”’ 

“The years of my life are now white- 
haired; I have passed through the cireum- 
stances of this world very many; I know the 
books of my own people; I have traveled 
abroad; I perceive that there is nothing in 
this world worthy of my dependence. But 
they tell me you people here know the life 
road. Can you tell it to me?”’ 

He was a most attentive, appreciative, 
thoughtful listener, and we talked long. He 
took home with him a copy of the gospel by 
St. John. Soon he ealled again. 

“That Peter was a truly good man! And 
wasn’t he clever!’’ was his first word after 
the polite greeting. ‘““‘How many Marys 
were there? As I read there must have been 
several.”’ 

Then began his more serious questions on 
the meaning of what he had read. It was 
marvelous how well this heathen read the 
Bible, and he steered through the unimportant 
incidentals and came to the heart of the 
matter in his questions. 

Another long talk and he was invited to 
come again when he could and urged to 
attend the Sunday services of the church. 

On his next eall he said, “What does 
‘Christ’ mean? Does it mean. ‘Savior’?”’ 
That day he took home with him a copy of 
Genesis because it required a goin 1¢ back to 
the very beginning to explain ‘‘Christ” to a 
man who had never heard of the Hebrew 
people. 

He also said, ‘“‘No, I will not come to the 
worship service to-morrow. The above week 
you invited me and I came, but I learned not 
much from the discourse and after it you were 
too busy to talk with me. I myself can read 
the books, so give me more. 

“When you have leisure I'll come again 
to receive your instruction. I can obtain 
more from sitting with you a few minutes 
than by spending much time in the worship 
service. My affairs are very many and my 
legs are not strong enough to walk so far very 
often.”’ 

So this man was coming to the Savior 
without having any idea of the function of 
the Church. That made necessary another 
series of explanations. 

This is the story of Teacher Lim, native- 
born resident of a city in which there has 
been an organized church for forty years, and 
how he became an inquirer. He has put the 
idols out of his house and gives evidence of 
genuine conversion.—In Hom. Review 


EcKERSON, AMOY, CHINA. 
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A CHINESE SUPERSTITION. 
Must not Play the Cornet. 


The incident happened in a mountain vil- 
lage in China in which there is no Christian 
and which is about fifteen miles from the 
nearest chapel. 

Two missionaries were spending there a 
market day to speak and sell the Word to 
the crowds numbered in thousands that 
came for business. 

Now the crowds had disappeared, the vil- 
lage had had its evening meal, and was busy 
behind closed doors under flickering smoke 
lamps counting up the day’s receipts. 

Through the day the missionaries had been 
inviting all who would to come to the inn in 
the evening to hear more about the Gospel 
and ask questions. 

None had come, so one brought out his 
cornet and began to play, hoping thus to 
attract the people. He had played nearly 
a bar when out of the darkness below, up 
through the trap door of the guest-room, 
shot the head of the proprietor. 

‘‘Don’t! You must not! Stop! Blow 
not!’’ he cried. 

a te trouble, brother? Why should we 
stop?” 

But his only reply, as he vanished back 
into the darkness below and stumbled off 
toward the warmth of his bed was, ‘‘Don’t! 


$? 


Certainly must not! 


Thinking that he wanted the playing 
stopped to save his slumbers the missionaries 
called down that they had invited many 
people to come in that night and were taking 
this method of notifying the whole village 
that they were ready for them; that if he 
would open his outside door to let the people 
in, the meeting would soon be over and then 
all would-be quiet for the night. And the 
cornetist -ventured on another bar. 

But the shouted protest of the landlord 
came in advance of his head this time, and 
he came all the way upstairs followed by 
two sons at a rate that showed he was ready 
to use force if necessary to silence that cornet. 
Obviously he was dreadfully frightened and 
determined to stop the cornet at any cost. 

One of the Chinese evangelists in the party 
began talking with him and found that he 
believed such music would attract all the evil 
spirits of the vicinity. He ran an inn, but 
he wanted no such guests. 

The missionary explained that the cornetist 
was playing the tune of a Christian hymn, 
so, far from attracting evil spirits, it would 
drive them away far and long. 

But the innkeeper was sure he knew more 
about the tastes of spirits than did his guests, 
and was stirred so far out of his usual com- 
placent hospitality that he insisted they 
would be thrust out into the dark night if 
the cornet cried again.—In Hom. Review. 


PY 
Our Home Mission Work in Canada, for 


which we are responsible, is in need. Am I 
doing for it what I should? 


Young People’s Societies 


FELLOWSHIP WiTH OTHER 
SOCIETIES. 


Y. P. S. Topic, 17 October. 
(Pse 133 7-1-3. QO297) 


Rev. Peter A> Wanker, B.A., Caucary. 


The one hundred and thirty-third psalm, 
so fragrant with good will, suggests that the 
spirit of good will brought the blessing, 
‘even life for evermore.’ 

Deep down in the life of all normal young 
people is a search for the satisfactory life. 
This is the reason for some of the grave and 
misjudged mistakes of inexperience. 

Our Young People’s Societies may help to 
satisfy this human craving. The desire for 
fellowship is deeper than just looking for 
fun. It is based in the social nature of us 
all. There is not much fun alone. 

Even one who has learned to be at home 
in his own company is the better of an occa- 
sional change. We need to worship alone; 
but we also need to worship with others. 
We get life in that way that can come to us 
in no other way. 

So, also the reason for fellowship of our 
Societies with other Societies, is fundamen- 
tally the same as that for an individual. 

A Young People’s Society must also be 
beholden to the benefits of fellowship. It, 
too, must widen its interests, extend its 
knowledge, and increase its life, through 
fellowship with others. 

The hermit society is apt to become a 
stupid society. Strangers find their meet- 
ings just dull enough to make them sleepy 
and just loud enough to keep them awake. 
They do not repeat the misery. 

How may this idea of fellowship be made 
to work? Methods must be discovered by 
each place for itself. The spirit “of good 
fellowship is very inventive. 

A eity society might invite a country so- 
ciety to spend two or three days during the 
winter and see the city. The billeting ought 
not to be a formidable thing. When the 
good old summer time comes the country 
society can be the entertainer. 

One society might visit another and con- 
duct the meeting. They might have social 
evenings together. Fellowship must be 
planned for, prayed for, worked for. If 
fellowship is mixed with brains and a good 
heart, astonishing results may easily follow. 

The contagion of fellowship must be 
caught from Jesus.... The source, the secret 
and the reality of fellowship lie in Him. 
Fellowship is a thing of the character, and 
because it is so it cannot be taught by rule. 

Some are naturally more gifted in this way 
than others. But all can at least do a little. 
The Superintenden of a certain hospital 


insisted that no nurse should remain in the 
employ of that institution unless she could 
and would keep the corners of her mouth 
turned up. His hospital became famous. 
The road to fame is still open for our Societies. 

A few, even one, possessing ‘‘the real 
thing’? can wonderfully change the spirit 
of any place. If we will just act as if we 
came not to be ministered unto but to minis- 
ter, we can exert a tremendous influence. 

The pupils of a certain teacher were so 
well behaved that a man was led to ask one 
of her little pupils what she did. ‘‘Oh,”’ 
the boy replied, ‘‘I don’t know, she doesn’t 
do anything, but she just walks around and 
we feel as polite as anything.”’ 

When a society does pay a visit, let every- 
one turn out. Often this is the time when 
many ‘‘play hookey.’”’ The best committee 
on fellowship is the general committee of 
everybody. That will make almost a freshet 
of fellowship. 

If we wish to have a good time, we ourselves 
must make our contribution to the good 
time. Cake and coffee are not to be despised. 
Even decorations may aid. But the main 
furnishings of the occasion are the furnish- 
ings of the inner chamber of the soul. So 
turn out cheerfully You are helping the 


kingdom of good will. 


There is nothing better to promote fellow- 
ship than doing a piece of worthy work to- 
gether. Something which calls out the — pirit 
of sacrifice. 

What friendships this war will create! 
And how every convention will be cut clean 
through. Perpendicular differences will now 
be horizontal ones. 

The now historic temperance battle in 
Alberta revealed an immense amount of 
ehureh fellowship. All joined in the good 
work. Among other things there was a 
procession over a mile and a half long, largely 
of Sunday School people. Like a mighty 
army moved the Chureh of God. 


HOW GOD WANTS TO BE THANKED. 
Y. P. S. Topic for 24 October. 


By Rev. P. Henprrson, Armstrona, B. C 


(Ps. 67. Catechism, Q. 98). 


Along with the two preceding psalms, 65th 
and 66th, this one forms a triplet of songs of 
thanksgiving. It might be profitably studied 
in connection and comparison with the 
other two. 

It sounds the note of joyful praise. ‘‘ Let 
peoples, all of them, praise Thee.’’ This is 
the refrain which remains with us after we 
have read the psalm. 

The opening verses recall the old priestly 
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benediction. ‘‘The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee and cause His face to shine upon thee.”’ 

The singer, using these familiar words as 
a prayer, expresses the desire that the light 
of God’s countenance may be among them, 
not for their mere selfish benefit, but that 
they may be a means of blessing and salva- 
tion to others. ‘‘Shine upon us that thy way 
may be known on earth.’’ 

The closing verses seem to contain a 
reference to the harvest season. ‘‘The earth 
hath yielded (R. V.) her increase.”’ 

Nature’s annual bounty is a special occa- 
sion of thankful praise, and is the warrant 
of other good. ‘‘God will bless us.’’ He 
who shows His kindness in blossom and fruit 
will surely also grant the gifts that our 
human hearts need. 

The Psalm may have been used as a har- 
vest hymn. 

It suggests several ways in which God 
wants to be thanked. 


(1) Joyfuily. 


It fairly tingles with joy. In this respect 
it is like many others of the psalms. They 
are bathed in gladness. 

A gloomy gratitude seems like a contra- 
diction in terms. Yet many who profess 
to be grateful to God are not gladly grateful. 
Their praises lag rather than bound. 

If our temperament and the occasions of 
our praise make us quiet in our thanksgiving, 
let us at least see that our gratitude is free 
from gloom. Say with the Psalmist ‘‘My 
mouth shall praise Thee with joyful lips.’’ 


(2) Definitely. 


The latter part of the psalm contains a 
reference to the harvest. Harvest thanks- 
giving is a yearly reminder—if such we need 
—that our gratitude should be definite. It 
should refer to particular acts, facts and 
events. 

To name our gifts, private and public, 
before God is a duty. Morning sun and 
evening rest, our homes and church and 
friends, our senses, our books, our peculiar 
talents, our achievements, are all God’s 
gifts for which we ought to give Him definite 
and particular thanksgiving. 

This definiteness in our thanksgiving is a 
good cure for pessimism and unbelief. If it 
be possible to do so, try to ‘‘count your 
blessings, name them one by one; and it 
will surprise you what the Lord hath done.” 

One value of. Thanksgiving Day in our 
calendar is to help us in this duty of definite 
gratitude. It asks us to recall the blessings 
of the year that has come to its crown and 
remember in how many ways God has dealt 
with us in kindness. 


(3) Unselfishly. 


“God cause His face to shine among US 
that His saving health may be known among 
ALL.” It is worth emphasizing the two 
pronouns when we read this verse. 

If God’s face has shined upon us in Canada, 
f we have lived in the light of His coun- 
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tenance, it is that the light we have may 
lighten others. The truth of God we have 
learned must be turned into a torch. What 
we have we must hold, not for ourselves but 
for others. 


‘‘Nought that we have our own we call, 

We hold it for the Giver.”’ 

God has given us the gift of the Gospel 
that we may promote His loving purposes to 
mankind. 

This is true of us both nationally and in- 
dividually. What we possess we possess 
for the world’s good, and we shew our grati- 
tude for it best by so using it. ‘“‘To whom 
much is given of them shall much be re- 
quired.”’ 


(4) Universally. 


‘Let the peoples, all of them, praise Thee.”’ 
The universal note is often struck in the old 
testament. Scriptures. It was the hope and 
desire of Old Testament Saints that all the 
nations might have the blessings they them- 
selves had received. 

The true Israel wished to see the bounds 
of faith widen. They longed to see the light 
of the true knowledge of God touch every 
coast and fill every heart. This aspiration 
finds expression in our psalm. 

God’s bounties are widespread as the poles. 
No corner of the earth is beyond His care, or 
neglected by His thought, or divorced from 
His love. 


As His goodness is universal, so ought 
men’s praise to be. ‘‘O, that men would 
praise the Lord for His goodness and for His 
wonderful works to the children of men.’’ 

In an account of the Diamond Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria, the following words describe 
the singing of our great doxology: ‘Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow’’ in the 
service around St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


‘“There were princesses standing up in 
their carriages,—black men from the Gold 
Coast,—Maharajahs from India,—red-coated 
Tommies,—young men who will inherit king- 
doms and empires,—arechbishops,—cyniecal old 
diplomats,—soldiers and sailors from the 
land of the palm and the pine and from the 
seven seas,—and women and men who were 
just subjects of the Queen and were content 
with that. 


‘‘There was probably never before such a 
moment in which so many races and people 
of so many castes and of such different values 
to this world sang praises to God at one time 
and in one place and with one heart.”’ 

That great historic event was a symbol 
and suggestion of the psalmist’s vision and 
ideal when in every land and every clime 
a true praise will ascend to the Father from 
whom cometh every good and perfect gift. 


Our missionary work in Christ’s name 
should have as one of its grand and gracious 
aims the creation of an intelligent gratitude 
to God, when men’s praise to Him, in songs 
and in deeds, shall be natural as their life’s 
breath. ‘‘Let every thing that hath breath 
praise the Lord,”’ 


OcroBeEer, 1915 


INCREASE AND EFFICIENCY. 
TWO PROMINENT IDEALS. 
Y.P.S. Topic for Sist October. 


BOY enh Cave Mires WAY 
AssociaTre Ssc., 8.S., Y-.P.S. 
(Eph. 4; 1-16. Catechism, Q. 99). 
Efficiency is a word to conjure with to-day 


-in the field of industry and commerce. It 


is on the lips of men in almost every walk 
of life. 

Yet it is only ten years since Emerson, the 
‘“‘high priest of efficiency”’ startled the United 
States by asserting ‘‘I can show the railroads 
how to save a million dollars a day.’”’ Would 
that some one might rise to-day and show 
the Young People’s Societies how to save a 
million young men and women. 

The American railroads with one accord 
made fun of the proposition—all but one, 
which, after a year’s trial, showed a net sav- 
ing of one and a half million dollars. 

Since that day the principles of efficiency 
have been applied to the world of business, 
commerce and industry, in almost every 
branch of work. Factories that were run- 
ning at a loss are now turning in a regular 
profit. Foundries that could turn out but 
three engines a week now turn out five. 
Business enterprises running down to a loss 
of three thousand a.month, have been changed 
to a profit of ten thousand. 

These same principles, recognized at first 
as applicable to the world of business and 
industry, are being found equally applicable 
to the work of Education and the Church. 
During the last few years the idea has been 
widely popularized among young people 
through the ‘‘Increase and Efficiency”? cam- 
paign of the Christian Endeavor Movement. 


The first general observation one would 
make in regard to the two thoughts of ‘‘In- 
crease and Efficiency” is that the former, 
in any real or permanent sense, must always 
depend upon the latter. Increase campaigns 
in Chureh work must always prove abortive 
and disappointing if there is not also efficiency, 
—whereas efficiency will always assuredly 
make for permanent increase. 

A large ingathering into the membership 
of the Young People’s Society may not be a 
permanent gain, unless the Society is an 
efficient one and ready to make proper use 
of the enlarged numbers. So also with in- 
ereased membership in the Church, Sunday 
School, Children at Church, ete. 

The first and absolutely necessary condi- 
tion is the making of proper provision to 
hold and interest the added numbers through 
efficient leadership. This, of course,. is not 
an argument against ‘‘increase plans,’’ which 
are right and necessary in their place, but 
rather an argument for increase through 
efficiency. One ideal is not over against the 
other, but is complementary to it. 


What then is efficiency? It is not merely 
economy—for economy may be suicidal as 
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it often is in church work—but it will elim- 
inate all waste. 

It is not merely more energy, for misdirect- 
ed energy is the worst form of inefficiency. 
But if the ordinary business man did not 
put more energy and push into his business 
than many a Young People’s President does, 
he would soon go bankrupt. Is it any wonder 
so many Societies do go bankrupt? 

It is not even more system—though the 
Lord has given no guarantee that the busi- 
ness of His Kingdom ean be run in any hap- 
hazard, happy-go-lucky sort of way. The 
direction seems to be very clear on this point 
to be “‘diligent’’ as well as ‘‘fervent’’ in the 
business of | serving the Lord. 


Efficiency may be roughly defined as— 
making good, as getting results, as doing the 
thing. It is the ‘‘net.’’ Not how much was 
taken in over the counter but what remains 
in the ‘‘till’’when all expenses are met. 

The Young People’s Society is only seven- 
ty-five per cent. efficient in attendance if it 
enrolls forty members and has only thirty 
present. It is only fifty. per cent. efficient 
when it has secured the interest of twenty-five 
young people if there are fifty in the com- 
munity for which it is responsible. 

These principles are set forth with wonder- 
ful fullness and completeness in the Scripture 
Selection for the topic, Eph. 4:1-16. 


1. Increase and Efficiency through Unity, 
vs. 3-6. 

A common aim. Here is the truest econ- 
omy, the elimination of all waste. Uncer- 
tain and seattered aims are weakening and 
destructive in all Christian effort. There 
must be harmony and unity for attaining 
any real results. 


2. Increase and Efficiency through Diver- 
sity. vs. 7-12 

Unity does not mean uniformity, nor 
monotony. There is real diversity in this 
unity. It is the principle of the division of 
labor according to ability and opportunity. 
One to preach, another to teach; one to 
plough, another to sow. 

Kmerson will not send a long-legged man 
to handle pig iron, but rather to pick cherries. 
So in our Christian work, each should be 
assigned to that bit of work he can best 
accomplish. Avoid misfits. This means sys- 
tem—without which no great enterprise can 
succeed. 


3. Increase and Efficiency through co- 
operation. vs. 15-16. 

The energy that maketh for the ‘‘inerease 
of the body” can only come as a result of 
‘the effectual working of every part’’ in 
an organism where these parts are “‘fitly join- 
ed together and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth.” 

The Young People’s Society, or the group, 
or individual within that-Society that has 
not clearly grasped this essential principle 
of co-operative effort with the congregation 
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and church at large, and the tremendous 
power that comes only through such co- 
operation has not yet understood one of the 
vital principles of efficiency in the business 
of the Kingdom. 


2. Inerease and Efficiency through a defi- 
nite objective. V. 13. 

How often it would seem as though there 
was no definite ideal before the minds of 


Christian workers. What is the ‘“‘result’’ 
desired, after all? What is the ‘‘thing’’ we 
want to do? What is the ‘‘good’’ we want 


to make? What is the ‘‘net?’’ 


How clearly it is set before us in this verse, 
which might well be taken as the end and 
ideal of all the Church’s work of Religious 
Education—‘‘ Till we all come,” not a few, 
nor fifty per cent., nor even ninety-nine, but 
all; the last boy and girl—the last young man 
and woman for whom we are responsible— 
come where? ‘‘In the unity of the faith and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God.”’ ‘‘Unto 
a perfect man unto the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ.’? Nothing but this 
ae be “‘profit’’. anything less must be but 
66 oss.’’ 


Christian «character, Christ-like manhood 
and womanhood is the result, the Chureh is 
ealled upon to produce. Christ-like person- 
ality is the need of the world. 

The Young People’s Society must stand 
ever for these two permanent ideals of in- 
crease and efficiency in the great task of 
developing Christian character for service 
in the extension of the Kingdom. 


TASKS THAT ARE WAITING FOR THE 
CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

Wes 

By Rev. 


S. Topic, 7 Novomber. 
J. W. A. Nicuouson, Dartmouth, 
(Luke 4: 14-21; Q. 100) _ 


The Program of Work. 


Verse 18, revised version. 

1. To preach good tidings to the poor. 

2. To proclaim release to the captives and 
recovering of sight to the blind. 

3. To set at liberty them that are bruised. 
-s ee To proclaim the acceptable year of the 

ord. 

The passage indicates that Christ accept- 
ed this as his own task, gave his life to the 
accomplishment of it, and has handed it on 
to his Church for the completion of it. 

We may summarize the program as follows: 

(1) To proclaim a message and (2) to per- 
form a mission to men who have never had a 


fair chance. Note the terms describing 
them: ‘“‘the poor,” ‘‘eaptives,’’ “‘blind,” 
‘“bruised.”’ 


They are men shut off from the larger and 
fuller life which Christ came to bestow, 
barred out from the birth-right of every 
child of man as prospective heir of God. 
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The Magnitude of the Task. 
(1) Brcausrt or NUMBERS. * 


Count up the masses of men who never 
have had a fair chance,—the poor, the cap- 
tive, the blind, the bruised. 

But remember that there is a poverty 
greater far than the lack of money, that the 
dungeons of the mind are more deadly than 
the prisons of the body, that a sightless soul 
is a privation worse than a sightless eye, and 
that a bruised spirit means a more terrible 
oppression than mere physical slavery. 

Practically the entire heathen world has 
never had a chance. This means the pro- 
claiming of the message and the performing 
of a mission to two-thirds of the human race. 

It is staggering to think that for every 
individual who has heard of Christ there are 
at least two who have not. 

In Christian lands, two out of every three 
have no interest in fulfilling this task. Hence 
the problem of arousing and organizing these 
into an effective working force for Christ and 
His kingdom. 


(2) BECAUSE OF THE VARIED CONDITIONS TO 


BE Mer. 
Differences of creed, custom, climate, cul- 
ture. The gospel must be preached to 


black men and white men and men of all 
shades and colors between for God has a 
claim upon them all. 

The Edinburgh Conference estimated that 
in Pagan and Mohammedan Africa com- 
bined there are a hundred millions of people 
without a written language or even an alpha- 
bet of their own. There are 843 languages 
and dialects on the African continent. 

Our missionaries are toiling in every va- 
riety of climate, adapting themselves to 
peoples at every stage of development, and 
adjusting themselves to meet most unusual 
conditions. 

They must tell the story of God’s redeem- 
ing love to the wild bushman of Australia 
and the cultured mandarin of China; to the 
cannibal South Sea Islanders and to the re- 
fined Brahmins of India. 

Take a map of this world and go over the 
various countries that are largely heathen 
and one gets a vivid impression of the magni- 
tude of our foreign mission task alone. 


3. BECAUSE OF CONDITIONS IN THE SO- 
CALLED CHRISTIAN LANDS. 


Tiven here, after nineteen centuries of 
Christianity, there are multitudes of men who 
have never had a fair chance. 

Charles Booth, the social expert, found in 
his investigations in the great city of London 
that thirty per cent. of the population fell 
below the ‘‘poverty line”’ of about $275 per 


ear. 

In the largest and richest city of the world 
one out of every five ends life in the work- 
house, hospital or lunatic asylum. Every 
fifth citizen has a pauper’s death. 

There are eight millions of hungry and 
ragged poor in Britain and fifteen millions in 
the United States. 


es 
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Perhaps there are nearly a million persons 
in Canada alone without the proper necessi- 
ties of a decent existence. 

If the fault is their own they must be won 
to a better life, and if the fault is ours we 
must amend our ways. 


On the other hand wealth multiplies. 
Multi-millionaires are increasing. Wasteful, 
hurtful, luxurious living is characteristic of 
a class. There are idlers and wasters at 
the top as well as at the foot of the social 
ladder. 

This industrial evil, the unwise and unjust 
distribution of wealth with its opportunities, 
ealls for a remedy. 

There are social vices that have to be rooted 
out, such as intemperance, gambling, prosti- 
tution. Read over the latest report of the 
Committee on Social Service in our own 
Blue Book to learn the kind of work that 
needs to be done along this line, and the 
obstacles to be overcome. 


Political corruption is so prevalent as to be 
a challenge to the Christian forces. 

The scandals in connection with the war 
are only revelations of what has been going 
on all along on a smaller seale. It is not due 
to one party or the other. It has its origin 
in an unworthy ideal of public life. 

In the last analysis the people are respon- 
sible. An honorable man cannot be bought 
nor bribed, nor will he seek to buy or bribe 
another. <A loyal citizen will delight to serve 
his country. 


4. BrcauseE OF IRRECONCILIABLE DIVISIONS. 


We have class conflicts, and national jeal- 
ousies, reaching a climax in this awful war, 
with inealeulable waste of life, destruction 
of property, and intensifying of bitterness. 

At bottom, the evil is the same, the spirit 
of competition instead of co- operation. 

To meet the needs of all these multitudes, 
to banish all these dwarfing, deadening 
influences, there must be the proclama- 
tion of the message of God’s redeeming 
love in Jesus Christ. The story must be 
told with irresistible passion, with invincible 
power, with endless patience, till every mind 
is enlightened, every heart is touched and 
every soul is thrilled. 


But there is more than just preaching and 
proclaiming required. There is a practical 
mission to be performed. Shackles must be 
removed; prison doors must be opened; 
sightless eyes must be touched; hands and 
feet are needed as well as lips. 

There must be social service as well as 
evangelism. The toiler in the shop and the 
factory, the mine and the mill has a eall of 
God as surely as the preacher in the pulpit or 
the teacher in the school. The Master of all 
good workmen is hiring laborers into his 
vineyard. 

The task is great, but we are not alone. 
The great overseer of the world’s work is 
Himself the Father of the world’s workers. 
How the vision of ‘Him, the Everlasting 
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Worker, bearing on His back the burden of 
the world, lightens the weight upon our 
wearied shoulders, and eases the strain on 
muscles that are stretched to the breaking 
point. To every faithful worker He says: 
‘Enter thou into.the joy of the Lord.” 


HOW TO USE THE TONGUE. 


“Tl thought Margaret was coming home 
from school with you this afternoon? 

“She was coming, but she got cross at 
such a little thing—and we had a quarrel 
Ruth painfully avoided her mother’s ques- 
tioning gaze. 

‘‘T can’t be insincere to please any one,” 
burst out the girl impetuously. ‘“‘If I didn’t 
like her new hat I wasn’t going to say I 
did. I wasn’t my fault that it was un- 
becoming and the colors didn’t harmonize.’’ 

“Did you tell Margaret that?” 

‘‘Of course I told her. I always say just 
what It think. If people don’t like my 
frankness, they can leave me alone.”’ 

‘That seems to be what they are doing,” 
answered Mrs. Wendell. 

Ruth flushed. She knew her mother was 
thinking that, for some reason, the girls 
rarely came to the house now; that Ruth 
was often left out of parties; in short, that 
she was losing her friends. 

‘“‘Tt’s not necessary to be insincere, daugh- 
ter; neither is it necessary always to say Just 
what we think, if our thoughts wound. 
One must be frank, of course, in everything 
pertaining to principle, but it is never right 
to hurt another unnecessarily. Was it neces- 
sary to tell Margaret her new hat was un- 
becoming and the colors did not harmonize? 
Did she ask your opinion?”’ 

‘“No, she didn’t, but it was so unbecoming 
I had to tell her.”’ 

‘*Put yourself in Margaret’s place, daughter, 
and think how you would feel if you had a 
new hat and some one criticised it and took 
all your pleasure and pride out of it. Wouldn’t 
you feel a little sore, even though the remarks 
might be perfectly true? 

‘‘Some people say what they think only 
when it is something disagreeable. To say 
what they think when it is something plea- 
sant or encouraging, to their minds would be 
flattery or hypocrisy; but that is where they 
are wrong. If they really think kind, pleasant 
things, why should they not express them as 
frankly as the unkind things?” 

‘‘IT wonder if that’s why the girls have 
avoided me lately,” said Ruth, thoughtfully. 
“Tm afraid I’ve formed a habit of saying 
disagreeable things. I didn’t see it before, 
but now I'll try to watch myself, and not say 
anything unkind unless it’s absolutely neces- 
sary; and I’ll try, too, to say the kind things 
I think.”’ 

‘*You’ll find your friends will come back 
if you do, daughter, and not only that, but 
the habit will tend much toward the growth 
of the sweet, kindly, thoughtful, womanly 
character I want my girl to have.’’—Ex. 
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THE BATTLE WITH THE BAR- 
ROOM IN CANADA. 


Y. P. S. Topic, 14 November. 
By Rev. J. G. Suearmr, D.D. 
(Is. 5: 20-24. Catechism, Q. 101). 


14th is World’s Temperance 
Sunday. In 1915 it should be the greatest 
Temperance Sunday that has been. The 
‘battle with the bar-room is coming to its 
own.-. The traffic in strong drink is in rout. 

Lloyd George said of the present Huropean 
war, speaking for Britain, ‘‘We are fighting 
Germany, Austria and drink, but the greatest 
of these is drink.” 


The Bar-Room. 


The bar-room is a moral curse, a social 
blight, and an economic burden. 


November 


Our Allies in this War with the 
Bar-Room. 


_ (1) God :—Not only is He our ally, but 
our leader in the fight against the drink traffic. 
He hates evil. He hates all that hurts 
humanity. He sent His Son into the world 
to destroy the works of the devil. Is any- 
thing more truly the work of the devil than 
the traffic in strong drink? 


(2) Social Happiness :—The bar-room is 
a social blight. Social happiness is impossible 
in the homes of its patrons. Nearly 6,000 
lives are destroyed by drink each year in 
Canada. That means nearly 6,000 homes 
sadly blighted; nearly 6,000 mothers’ hearts 
broken; nearly 6,000 wives’ hearts broken; 
nearly 6,000 families orphaned; the pall of 
rosrow settling on nearly 6,000 homes, with 


the hardship and privation and heart agony - 


caused by drunkenness, ending in the tragedy 
of death. 

There are tens of thousands of other homes 
where there is the privation, the suffering, 
the heart agony, not ending in the tragedy 
of death. The universal desire for social 
happiness is on our side in the battle with 
the bar-room. 


(3) Science —Science-used to teach that 
drunkenness was hurtful. To-day scienée 
requires total abstinence in order to héalth, 
er oneue and steadiness of nerve. There- 
ore, 


(4) Human Efficiency,—is another of our 
great allies in the battle with the bar-room. 
Hmployers everywhere descriminate against 
the man that drinks. 

The United States Department of Labor, 
after a careful investigation, said in effect, 
79% of manufacturers, 90% of transporta- 
tion concerns, 75% of agricultural employers, 
and 88% of trades deseriminate against the 
man that drinks.”’ 

He is less likely to be taken on. His 
chances are less for promotion. He-is the 
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first to have his wages reduced, and the first 
to be laid off. ‘ 

Hence labor unions and labor leaders are 
working for prohibition as essential to the 
highest well-being of working men and 
women. 

Moreover, if working men are to win in the 
struggle for justice they must be clear- 
headed, untiring in energy and reasonable 
in spirit. Only abstainers from alcohol can 
hope to qualify on this standard. 

Athletics are against the bar-room. Connie 
Mack, the famous baseball leader, says that 
almost all professional players of national - 
standing, are total abstainers, not only from 
drink, but from tobacco. 

Jess Willard frankly aseribes his victory 
over Jack Johnson to Johnson’s dissipation 
and his own clean living. No athlete who is 
ambitious to win thinks of indulging in alcohol 
or narcotics. No manager or trainer will 
permit his doing so. 

The Great World War is making its influence 
felt for prohibition of the bar-room. 

In the interests of military efficiency, the 
Czar of Russia prohibited the traffic in 
Vodka, and made one of the greatest Empires 
of the day practically a prohibition State. 

France has prohibited absinthe. Britain 
and Germany have greatly lessened the use 
of alcohol among soldiers. 


(5) Experience is one of our greatest 
allies in the battle with the bar-room. In 
Ontario alone nearly 300 municipalities that 
have had three years or more of experience 
of the absence of the bar-room through 
Local Option, could have voted the _ bar- 
room back within the:past five years. Be- 
tween sixty and seventy municipalities 
brought on repeal votes, and tested public 
sentiment in the light of experience. In 
only one solitary case did repeal carry, and 
the bar-room come back. ‘ 

Almost universal experience demonstrates 
that where we drive the bar-room out 1t 1s 
easy to keep it out. The people see the 
advantage of its absence. 


Gur Enemies: 


Among the bar-room’s most powerful 
allies we find the following Pleas : 


(1) The plea of ‘‘personal liberty.”’ ‘‘Let — 
those abstain who want to, but why should 
others be deprived of liberty to drink if they 
choose?”’ 

The effective answer is that the general 
well-being makes this imperative. ‘‘The 
greatest good of the greatest number”’ is 
the touchstone of what is to be permitted, 
and marks the limit of personal liberty. 

Sanitary laws limit liberty. We are not 
permitted to do what we choose in our own 
backyard. We cannot build our houses any 
way we choose. We must conform to the 
laws of sanitary science, else our neighbors 
health may be endangered, as well as our 
own, and the community says to us, ‘*Thou 
shalt not,” and ‘‘Thou shalt.”’ 
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We obey, because the general well-being 
requires this limitation of our liberty. 


Many other laws limit our liberty; and no- 


one complains because the general good 
requires these limitations; 


(2) The plea that ‘‘prohibition does not, 
prohibit;’’ that more is drunk under prohibi- 
tion than under license. 

If this were true, would not the liquor 
people fight prohibition? Prohibition does 
prohibit, at least under British rule, where 
law is enforced. 

Of course no law absolutely prohibits. 
This is true of the laws against murder, 
theft, and every other crime; but no one 
pee this fact as an argument against these 
aws. 


(3) The plea that ‘‘business will suffer.” 

Yes, the liquor business suffers; commer- 
cialized vice suffers; the grave digger has 
less to do; the doctor has less bones to set, 
less tuberculosis and typhoid to fight. 

In a little local option town in Ontario, a 
gentleman, wishing to test the attitude of 
the business men after a year of experience 


of the absence of the bar-room, presented 


two sheets of paper to each one of the twenty- 
two business men. The one paper was 
headed ‘‘Local Option has not injured my 
business,’’ the other paper ‘‘ Local Option 
has injured my business. 

Nineteen signed the former, two refused to 
sign either; only one signed the statement 
‘‘Local Option has injured my business,” 
and after his name on the paper, stood the 
word ‘‘ Undertaker.” 

All ordinary legitimate lines of business 
are improved by putting the bar-room out 
of business, for the simple reason that the 
bulk of the money previously spent over 
the bar comes to be spent over the counter 
for dry goods, groceries, meat, clothing, 
real estate, home building, dressmaking, 
millinery, banking, ete. : 
.eHundreds of business men who, during 
their first Local Option contest voted and 
worked against Local Option, have been 
converted, by experience, on this argument 
alone. 


The battle with the bar-room in Canada 
is making remarkable progress, never so 
remarkable as during the present year. 
Prince Edward Island has prohibition. So 
has Nova Scotia, excepting only the Capital 
City of Halifax, and it was only by the casting 
vote of the speaker of the Legislative Assembly 
a few months ago that Halifax continues, for 
the time being, as an exception. 

In New Brunswick nine counties out of 
fifteen, and two cities out of three, have no 
legalized sale of liquor. 

In Quebec 879 municipalities out of 1,108 
are free from the traffic in strong drink. 

In Ontario 555 municipalities out of 847 
are free from strong drink. 

Alberta voted, on the 21st of July, by a 
majority of almost two to one, for complete 
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prohibition for that splendid western Pro- 
vinee. 

On the Ist of July every bar-room in Saskat- 
ehewan closed. Only twenty liquor shops 
remain, and these are destined to disappear 
in the near future. 

_Manitoba will vote on provincial prohibi- 
tion in afew months. Prohibition sentiment 
in that Province is probably stronger than in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. The whole Prai- 
rie, therefore, will be dry within a year. 

British Columbia is engaged in a great 
agitation for prohibition now. The _ busi- 
ness men have organized separate from the 
temperance forces, and have their workers 
organizing business men, on the side of the 
battle with the bar-room. 


There is a bright prospect of Western 
Canada from the Great Lakes to the Pacific 
being dry in the immediate future, and then 
the West will be sending its Temperance 
missionaries down Hast to help out Old 
Ontario, and New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia and Quebec to finish up the rout of 
King Alcohol. It looks as if Ontario were in 
serious danger of being in the tail end. 

_ What a mighty power the young people 
in our churches might be in this enthusiastic 
warfare. Let every member of every Young 
People’s Society in Canada face the question, 
‘‘Am I doing as much as I ought to do, am 
I making sacrifice in order to win in the 
battle with the bar-room in my _ beloved 
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Canada‘ 


A GREAT SECRET. 


It is a great and blessed secret to know 
how to do without things. ‘‘Are you puzzled 
to know which article to buy?” ‘‘I was just 
thinking how many beautiful things there 
are in this great store that I do not actually 
need, and that I can easily do without.” _ 

If we could ali face the store window, in- 
cluding all other material attractions, in the 
spirit of that persuasion, we would each be 
that embodiment of godly contentment 
which is great gain. 

A man’s happiness does not depend upon 
what he possesses, but upon what he is him- 
self. As a man thinketh in his heart, so he 
is. Minor privations count for naught in a 
life hid with Christ in God. 

Our trouble is that we want more than 
we need, and sometimes worry because we 
cannot get it.—Religious Telescope. 


CUTTING THE NAME. 


The constant rubbing of the sand on Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics removes every trace of 
color, and even effaces the. deep-eut char- 
acters from basalt rocks. So the unceasing 
attrition of multitudinous trifles will take all 
the bloom off your religion and efface the 
name of the King cut out on the tablets of 
your hearts, if you do not counteract it by 
constant, earnest effort, Bible reading and 
prayer.—Dr. Maclaren. 
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TENNYSON’S “TWO VOICES.” 
Y.P.S. Literary Topic for October. 
By Rev. J. W. StTerHEeN, Toronto. 


The earliest effect of Arthur Hallam’s 
death upon Tennyson’s art was the composi- 
tion, in the Summer of 1834, of ‘‘The Two 
Voices.” 

The mental state of the poet at that time 
may be imagined from what he tells us in 
A Memoir:—When I wrote “The Two 
Voices”? I was so utterly miserable, a burden 
to myself and, to my family, that I said ‘‘Is 
life worth living? ”’ 

It is no surprise, therefore, to find the 
author, in this poem as well as in “In Me- 
moriam,”’ threading his way through a laby- 
rinth of doubt—alternating between hope 
and despair. 

The redeeming feature, however, of Ten- 
nyson’s doubt, is its honesty. He never 
parades his misgivings about religion. On 
the contrary ‘‘he fought his doubts and 
gathered strength.” 

His questionings of credal statements re- 
flect the spirit of the age in which he lived. 
But his life and writings as a whole, amply 
prove that he allowed neither philosophy nor 
science to lead him into a blind alley in mat- 
ters of faith. 

golly most passionate desire,’’ said Tenny- 
son, ‘‘is for a clearer and fuller revelation of 
God.” 

When questioned by a friend as they 
walked together in the garden as to the 
nature of Christ, he replied: ‘‘What the sun 
is to that flower, Jesus Christ is to my soul.” 

Speaking of the efficacy of prayer, he said 
“Tt was like opening a sluice between the 
great ocean and our little channels.” 


— 
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On turning to his exquisite lyric, ‘‘The 
Two Voices,” we find the poet dealing with 
the problem of evil, and the enigma of life 
and death, largely upon philosophic grounds. 
The ar eument is carried on between the voice 
of doubt and the voice of faith. And never 
in any poem have music and logic been more 
happily wedded. 

Doubt urges the insignificance of man, 
the miseries of his mortal life, the elusiveness 
of truth and the finality of death as sufficient 
reason for self-destruction. 

Faith denies the validity of the argument 
and claims the personality of man to be a 
thing of superior worth. It is of much 
ereater value than the dragon-fly, however 
beautiful that fly may appear with its gleam- 
ing plates of ‘‘sapphire mail,’’ because to 
personality is given the supremacy of mind 
and heart. 

Doubt now comes forward with a picture 
of the miseries of human life, impaired 
reason, sleepless nights and anguish untold, 
as a reason that ‘‘’twere better not to be.”’ 
Faith summons up a brighter scene. Life 
is full of possibilities; beth fascinating and 
instructive is it indeed to watch the unfolding. 
To destroy one’s life is to end that “‘happier 
chance.” 
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The argument changes. Doubt suggests 
that truth is unattainable—a mocking phan- 
tom to those who seek it. Faith calls in 
historical evidence and answers triumphantly 
by appeal to the experience of the many, 
who did not find truth an unreality, nor life 
a curse, nor heaven a fiction. 


The poet then cites the ‘case of Stephen 
the Christian martyr :— 


‘“He heeded not reviling tones 

Nor sold his heart to idle moans 

Though cursed and scorned and bruised 
with stones.” 

‘*But looking upward full of grace 

He prayed, and from a happy place 

God’s glory smote him on the face.” 


Doubt, now hard pressed, shoots its strong- 
est bolt. Relying on the evidence of the 
senses it argues that death ends all. Faith 
replies that “‘The evidence of the senses is 
in your favor, but the evidence of the soul is 
against you.’ 


‘Who forged that other influence 
That heat of inward evidence 
By which he doubts against the sense?” 


Doubt, having still a little strength, par- 
ries for another opening. You came from 
nothing and to nothing you may return. 
Faith replies. How do you know my birth 
was my beginning? I may have had a pre- 
existence :— 


‘“Moreover something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams’’— 


Doubt finally ridicules the dreams and 
suggests that man longs for death, because 
of the-reality of pain, but Faith shows that 
the universal longing of the normal soul is 
always for life and not for death:— 


‘°rMs life whereof our nerves are scant 
Of life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life and fuller that we want.’’ 


Faith has won the battle. Doubt is sil- 
enced, but the victory has not brought peace. 
The emotional nature must be touched. The 
satisfaction comes through beholding a simple 
picture of domestic faith and love—father, 
mother, and little child between them, going 

to chureh:— 


“These three made unity so sweet 
My frozen heart began to beat. 
Remembering its ancient heat.’’ 


THE WORD OF GOD. 


It is living and powerful, and meets the 
believer at every turn in life; suits us in 
every circumstance; is efficacious whatever 
our spiritual condition: companions us wher- 
ver our lot may be cast; 
strongest intellect, but at the same time is 
not beyond the most ordinary mind. 
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Life and Work 


HOW MARY GAVE ERNEST. 


Training a Son for the Ministry. 


Mary was a widow, poor in worldly goods, 
but rich in Christian faith and love. Her 
son Ernest was a bright, hearty little fellow, 
-bubbling over with health and _ spirits. 

Mary’s love for her Savior was so deep, so 
strong, so steady, that it had demanded 
some adequate expression. She could not 
contribute much in money for the Kingdom, 
she was not gifted as a public speaker, nor 
was she able to take a prominent part in 
the activities of her church. 

The only way in which she could begin to 
fittingly show her love to her Lord was by 
the dedication of her son to his service. Like 
Hannah of old, she believed that the greatest 
asset of a nation was a true man of God, 
consecrated, trained and qualified for leader- 
ship. Such a man of Gnd she hoped that 
Ernest would become and set herself to the 
task of preparing her gift for presentation. 


First, she made her son well acquainted 
with God. Before he could read, Mary 
teok him through the pages of a profusely 
illustrated Bible, telling him all about the 
people and the scenes there represented. 

Then, night after night, she read to him 
“The story of the Bible,” in the language 
of our own day, so that, while Ernest was 
still a little boy, the names of the men and 
women and boys and girls of the Holy Book 
were as familiar to him as those of his play- 
mates. ; 

Later, when games appealed to him, one 
of his favorite pastimes, especially on Sun- 
days, was the “Game of Bible Characters,” 
which kept the names and deeds of the men 
and women of the Bible always fresh in his 
memory. 

Mary taught him the language of the 


Kingdom from his babyhood. Ernest never 


knew the day when a meal was tasted before 
thanks had been given to the Heavenly 
Father, and Mary taught him to 
Grace”? as soon as he could talk. Never a 
day passed that she did not kneel with him 
by his little bed and pray with him and for 
him, teaching him at the same time to talk 
with God. 


Mary made the walls of the home contri- 
bute toward the preparation of her precious 
gift. The picture of the infant Jesus had a 
place of honor. Hoffman’s matchless pic- 
ture of the boy Jesus in the temple with the 
doctors of the law was there. She hung on 
the walls Isaiah’s beautiful vision of the 
wolf and the lamb, the leopard and the kid, 
the young lion and the calf, with the innocent 
little child leading them. 

The sweet old picture of little Samuel was 
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there, with upturned, wondering eyes, listen- 
ing to the voice of God; and the missionary 
ship, ‘“Morning Star,’ sailing the seas with 
the message of the gospel for the natives of 
the South Sea Islands; and Stanley, finding 
Livingston in the heart of the Dark Con- 
tinent; and Jesus Walking on the Sea; and 
the Last Supper. 

Ernest’s mother was persuaded that peo- 
ple’s thoughts were immeasurably influenced 
by what they saw, and in every possible way 
she fed his eyes and faney upon the choicest 
ideals of Christian life and service. 

No pictures of battles or of warships or 
of military pageantry were ever seen upon 
the walls of her home. She even considered 
that, for her purpose, the picture of Jesus in 
the Temple was far more valuable than the 
best engraving of a Greek temple or even the 
finest copy of the statue of a heathen god. 


Mary was very jealous of the books which 
Ernest read. It pained her to think that he 
should be feeding upon anything but the rich, 
sweet. cream of both ancient and modern 
She was prayerfully solicitous about 
his associates, taking great personal interest 
in his favorite friends and losing no oppor- 
tunity of bringing him into touch with noble 
Christian men and women, leaders in the 
work of her own church. 

It scarcely needs be said that she trained 
Ernest to failthful attendance upon all the 
Sabbath and midweek services of her own 
ehurch, always encouraging him to heartily 
co-operate in every possible way in its or- 
vanized activities. . 

For Mary, however, Sunday was only one 
day of special worship among seven days of 
walking with God, rather than the almost 
exclusive source of her religion for the whole 
week. 


When the time came for Ernest to go to 
college, there were serious questionings in 
the home. He had made a fine record in 
the bigh school and had won a scholarship 
in the State University. Quite a number of 
his school friends were expecting to matri- 
culate there in the Fall and he would so much 
like to go with them. His mother appre- 
ciated the situation and sympathized deeply 
with him. : 

Nevertheless, there were two considera- 
tions that convinced her that, however appro- 
priate the university might be for other stu- 
dents, it was not the place for Ernest. Her 
one, ruling idea for him was the best possible 
preparation for the ministry of the Church 
she loved. 

She knew how well-nigh irresistably at- 
tractive bigness was to young men, but she 
also knew that the one matchless Teacher of 
earth founded a college whose enrollment 
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had not been numbered by thousands, but 
had been limited to twelve students, and she 
thoroughly believed that if a large school 
had been better adapted for the training of 
Christian leaders than a small one, the great 
Teacher would surely have established it. 

She was further confirmed in her opinion 
by the actual records of large institutions 
compared with small colleges of distinctively 

Christian atmosphere in the relative number 
of students which they furnished for the 
theological seminaries. 

So, though it was something of a disap- 
pointment and sacrifice to Ernest, he matri- 
culated in the small, distant college of his 
own Church, where there was no uncertainty 
about the Christian attitude of the institution. 
The nominal president was a prominent doc- 
tor of divinity, but every one knew that the 
real Head of the college was the Teacher 
from Galilee. 


During all these years, however, Mary 
had received no substantial assurance from 
Ernest that he had settled the great ques- 
tion of what his life work should be. In 
fact, he was not clear about it in his own 
mind. But Mary kept on praying; kept on 
encouraging him in every study and in every 
effort that would contribute toward the better 
furnishing of an able minister of the gospel. 

One day when Ernest had more than 
finished the first half of his college course, his 
mother received a letter from him that sent 
her to her knees with tears of gratitude and 
joy. There had been a call for some special 
Christian work and Ernest had been one of 
those who responded. 

The work had proved to be far more serious 
and exacting than the boys had anticipated 
and in their helplessness they had gone to 
God for grace, and He had so filled them with 
his Holy Spirit that they could not contain 
themselves for joy. Their eyes had been 
wonderfully opened to the beauty and power 
of the Word of God; their hearts had been 
melted into a great love for Jesus and for 
their fellow men; and their tongues had 
been loosed, to their own amazement, to 
speak the Word with a readiness and power 
of which they had never dreamed. 

There was no further question now about 
what Ernest’s life work was to be. Mary’s 
gift had been accepted and sealed by God. 
What a day that was for her! She pressed 
closely to her blessed Lord, her glad heart 
beating with His, and would not have ex- 
changed places that day with any childless 
millionaire on earth. 


But again there came a heavy, heavy strain 
- upon both Ernest and Mary. In the midst 
of his seminary studies he found that he was 
losing his heart to a splendid young woman. 
Gifted, congenial, cultured, it seemed as if 
God was about to bestow upon his young 
servant the crowning blessing of his life. 
But Ernest had heard and heeded the 
mighty call to Christian service from across 
the seas. He felt perfectly convineed that 
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the Master needed him to feed the hungry 
multitudes who as yet had not tasted the 
Bread of Life. 

The young lady, however, did not feel 
called to give her life to this type of work, 
and her parents weré unwilling to have her 
go so far from home for this purpose. What 
should he do? 

Mary asked him but one question—whe- 
ther he really felt that God had called him 
to the distant field. On his assuring her that 
he could not doubt it, she told him two things; 
first that he must give up the young lady— 
he was to be a leader, not a follower; next, 
that he must believe with all his heart that 
providing him with the very best of help- 
meets was perfectly within the love and power 
of God. 

Not long after Ernest had entered upon his 
work across the sea, God sent straight to 
him a young woman of rare gifts and personal 
charm, of elegant culture, special training, 
and deep devotion to Jesus and His Kingdom. 

Some of Mary’s friends said that she ought 
not to have given up Ernest for the ministry; 
that she could not afford it; that families 
where the father and mother were both living 
should meet the call for ministers and mis- 
sionaries. 

But Mary says she never gave away any- 
thing in her life which has been the occasion 
to her of so much joy and blessedness, and 
she heartily wishes that a great company of 
both fathers and mothers might make the 
same gift to their Lord and reap the same 
joy.—Rev. John Gebhard, D.D., in ‘The 
Mission Field.” 


WHEN YOUR FEELINGS ARE 
OFFENDED. 


To think about something else is the best 
and only sure cure for offended feelings. To 
think about the offence—its unkindness, its 
injustice, 1ts meanness of spirit and all its 
other ugly aspects—only adds to its sting 
and deepens our own suffering or anger. 
This hurts us and helps no one. 

Eggs are not the only things that are given 
added life and power by being brooded over. 
If we want to enlarge and multiply everything 
unpleasant in that which has offended us, 


_brooding over it will do it. 


If we want to have done with it and get 
it out of our life as quickly as possible, to 
turn deliberately away from it and concen- 
trate our thought and energy upon something 
else is our sure road to success. 

‘“When anyone has offended me, I try to 
raise my soul so high that the offence cannot 
reach it,’’ Descartes is credited with saying. 
But we cannot lift ourselves by mere will 
power. We can lose ourselves by devotion 
to something else, and thus we ean lose the 
offence.—Sunday School Times. 


The self-centered life comes to nought; the 
Christ-centered life ever continues in en- 
largement. 


OcrozeR, 1915 


WHERE ARE THE LANDMARKS? 
By Rev. Wo. H. BANcROFT. 


(In the Philadelphia Presbyterian). 


We are living in perilous times. Young 
men are coming forth from certain theologi- 
eal seminaries who know little about the 
old-fashioned Gospel of Christ. The land- 
marks of Christian doctrine are in some 
places disappearing. 

What is the style of. preaching in these 
days? Are preachers saying as much as they 
should about the holiness of God, about sin, 
about repentance of sin, about the necessity 
of the new birth, about the Cross of Christ, 
and about many things that were often 
upon the lips of God’s faithful servants in 
olden times? Where are the landmarks? 

Too many ministers in these days are 
playing with the rag-dolls of scholastic 
infidelity, their study being a’ nursery of 
doubt, instead of being a shop for work- 
men needing not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth, and their pulpit 
being a place of exhibition for the foolishness 
of earthly philosophy. When the so-called 
new theology of this age puts its hand upon 
some ministers it takes away their Christian 
manhood. 

Imagine Paul listening to some of the 
namby-pamby preaching of these times! 
What would be the thought of the sturdy 
old apostle, while listening to men who 
deny the things for which he firmly stood, 
and for which he finally went into martyr- 
dom? I fancy that he would interrupt the 
service, rising to his feet, and crying out, 
his face flushed with righteous indignation, 
‘‘Where are the landmarks?”’ 

What is needed in this twentieth century 
of the Christian Era is a revival of old- 
fashioned faithfulness to God’s Word. Out 
with the trash that has piled itself around 
and within the Church of Christ! 

An Elijah is now needed to eall the people 
to the feet of the Lord of heaven and earth. 
A Martin Luther is needed to begin a work 
of reformation. A John Knox is needed to 
startle and alarm velvet-clad sinners. It is 
needed that the old landmarks should be 
uncovered. 

There are many books in these days, those 
books presumably religious, that are not 
fit to be handled, except by a pair of tongs. 
What business has a minister of the Gospel 
with such books, even though the books 
were written by men with as many degrees 
upon them as are marked upon a ther- 
mometer? 

If the wind of God’s anger should blow 
among the shelves of some Christian houses 
of publication, a great cloud of dust would 
go flying from the windows. And what of 
some ministerial libraries? 

Thank God for ‘Billy’? Sunday! What 
if he is sometimes rude of speech? Is he 
not being used by the Holy Spirit? No 
scholastic infidelity in that man’s utterance. 
No! no! Neither is he sparing in his outeries 
against whitewashed hypocrisy and mud- 
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stained wickedness. And because he is 
true to God’s Word, the Holy Spirit is crown- 
ing his ministry with thosands of triumphs 
for the Cross of Jesus Christ. 

We ministers cannot all be William Sun- 
days. No necessity that we should be. 
Neither should there be any imitation of 
his methods of address. -But we ean all be 
faithful preachers of God’s Word. And that 
is what we promised to be when we made our 
vows of ordination. Back to the Bible! 

Those who tear out any of the leaves of 
this Supreme Book are false to their trust. 
Let every leaf of -the Scriptures remain, 
turning each one with reverence and with 
earnestness of consecration. Then unholy 
lives will be turned to righteousness. Then 
the lost will be turned from condemnation 
into acceptance with God. Then the Church 
of Christ will march on without a halt to the 
conquest of the world! 


(Note.—The above, simple and plain, is 
of course written regarding colleges and 
pulpits in U.S.A., notably Union Seminary, 
New York—which has for long been a source 
of trouble to the Presbyterian Church— 
and regarding pulpits where the landmarks 
are wanting. But colleges and pulpits every- 
where have need for constant watchfulness, 
lest in the wisdom of the human they obscure 
the simplicity of the Divine.—Kd.) 


2 


DRINK IN THE WILDERNESS. 


A surveying party in Florida were resting 
at noon-in a forest. “‘I’d give fifty cents a 
swallow for all the fresh, cold water I could 
drink,’’ said one of them. There was not 
a spring or stream anywhere in the vicinity. 

While the men were talking, the surveyor 
saw a crow put his bill into a cluster of broad, 
long leaves growing on the side of a tall 
cypress. The leaves were those of a pecu- 
liar air plant. They were green and bulged 
out at the bottom, forming an inverted bell. 
The smaller end was held to the tree by 
roots grappling the bark. Feeding on the 
air and water that it catches and holds, the 
air plant becomes a sort of cistern. : 

The surveyor quickly sprang to his feet 
with a laugh. ‘‘Boys, that old crow is 
wiser than all of us. He knows that there 
are a hundred thousand water tanks in this 
forest.”’ 

‘“Where?”’ 

The surveyor cut an air plant in two and 
drained nearly a pint of pure, cold water 
from it. The men did not suffer for water 
after that, for every tree in the forest had at 
least one air plant, and almost every air 
plant contained a generous drink of water. 
God is good. His Providence is kind.— 
S. S. Visitor. 


If I can put some touches of rosy sunset 
into the life of any man or woman, then I 
feel that I have wrought with God.—George 
Macdonald. 
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‘WHO BIDS FOR THE CHILDREN?’ 


Who bids for the little children— 
Body and soul and brain? 

Who bids for the little children— 
Young, and without a stain? 

‘Will no one bid,”’ said the children, 
‘‘For our souls, so pure and white, 

And fit for all good and evil 
The world on their page may write?”’ 


‘‘We bid,’’ said Pest and Famine, 
‘‘We bid for life and hmb; 

Fever and pain and squalor 
Their bright young eyes shall dim; 

When the children grow too many, 
We'll nurse them as our own, 

And hide them in secret places, 
Where none may hear thelr moan.”’ 


‘And I'll bid higher and higher,”’ 
Said Crime, with a wolfish grin, 
‘‘For I love to lead the children _ 
Through the pleasant paths of sin. 
They shail swarm in the streets to pilfer, 
They shall plague the broad highway, 
Till they grow too old for pity; 
Just right for the law to slay! 


‘‘Give me the little children, 
Ye rich, ye good, ye wise, 
And let the busy world spin round 
While you shut your idle eyes; 
And your judges shall have work, 
And your lawyers wag the tongue, 
And the jailers and policemen 
Shall be fathers to the young.”’ 


‘‘Oh! shame!” said true Religion, 
‘‘Oh! shame, that this should be! 
I’ll take the little children— 
Oh! give them all to me. 
I'll raise them up in kindness 
From the mire in which they’ve trod; 
T’ll teach them words of blessing, 
And lead them up to God.’’—NSel. 


WORRY, A POISON. 


Worry, like all other depressing emotions, 
is a poison. It is a short circuit that burns 
out the mental batteries and destroys the 
power for useful activity. 

It is not merely a habit, it is a real disease; 
it is not merely the surrender of the will to 
morbid fancies or imaginary causes of anxiety 
—it is an actual disease, a real physical state, 
as real as is indigestion, rheumatism or any 
other bodily disease. In other words, worry 
is not a mere mind or soul malady, as com- 
monly conceived, but a bodily disease. 

Within the last few years the emotions and 
their influence upon the body have been made 
the subject of laboratory study, and numerous 
highly interesting, important and practical 
facts have been developed. 

It is true that the question, “‘What is an 
emotion,’ still remains unsolved, as does 
the greater and nobler question, ‘‘What is 
the mind?’’ But the infiuence of the various 
emotions upon the body are now fairly well 
understood, and can be deseribed in definite 
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physiologic terms, and thus made the subject 
of rational consideration. 

The emotions are perhaps among the most 
powerful of all the influences which affect 
the body, and their specific effects present as 
definite, as clearly defined. characteristics as 
do the effects produced by heat, cold, elec- 
tricity and other physical agents, or such 
bodily states as hunger, thirst, and fatigue.— 
J. H. Kellogg, M.D., ¢n ‘‘Good Health.” 


MIGHTY TO SAVE. 
A CHINESE WoMAN’sS TESTIMONY. 


‘“Yes,”’ said an elderly woman to me the 
other day, “‘I can testify that Jesus is cer- 
tainly able to save.”’ 

She said she had had a hard life to live. 
Her husband had died and left her with an 
infant son a few months old, when she was 
only twenty-three. She was his second wife. 
The first wife, although still living, was 
elderly and not able to do much work. There 
was also an aged aunt in the family to be 
supported. 

As their one acre of land was insufficient 
to support so many, she had to slave from 
morning to night and even late at night, 
spinning and weaving, to make money to 
help eke out a scanty livelihood for them all. 

To add to her toil, one of the elderly women 
was sick in bed, perfectly helpless for eight 
long months, and as there was no one else 
to do it, the looking after and waiting on 
the sick one all fell to her. 

Yet somehow she had lived through it all 
and had even managed to send her son to 
school for a few years. The son was mar- 
ried at a tender age, and when he was only 
twenty, his wife died leaving a little boy a 
ae years old for the grandmother to look 
after. 

What of the son who should now be the 
mainstay of his mother? He had learned to 
gamble and smoke opium, and instead of 
being a help he was a source of constant trou- 
ble. There were ti'mes when he tried to 
break off the opium habit, but he had never 
succeeded. 

Seven or eight years ago the Gospel of 
Christ was preached in their village, and she 
and her grandson were led to believe in 
Jesus as their Savior, but her son was still 
a gambler and an opium smoker. They 
prayed long and earnestly for him, and about 
three years ago he also believed in Christ. 

Immediately he stopped gambling and 
opium. smoking, and he has never gone back 
to them since. He began to study the 
Bible diligently, and as they have no regular 
pastor in their village, he now takes his turn 
in leading the Sabbath services, and has a 
strong, clear, testimony for his Master. 

‘Yes,’ she continued, ‘‘I have had a hard 
life, and it has left me so that I am not worth 
much now; my memory is poor so that I am 
unable to study much, but I know that 
Jesus certainly can save.—In ‘Honan Mes- 
senger.”’ 


OcTOBER, 1915 


MOTHER’S FIVE YEAR OLD BOY. 


Perhaps if she had not been young and a 
widow, she might have dealt with him less 
indulgently. But then he’ was her only 
child—and soon he would be her very own 
no longer. For Trevor was nearing his fifth 
birthday. 

Up to their fifth birthday, the little human 
fledglings tumble about the nest just as they 
please—always in mischief, always hungry, 
always in the way, and always missed when 
they are out of the way. 

But after that dread day, the little birds 
are put in big cages called schools, where 
Dey must not chirp except when they are 
told. 


It was Thursday when the school attend- 
ance officer called. That day Trevor got 
twice as many kisses as usual. On _ the 
Friday his mother kept leaving her work to 
take him on her knee and tell him tales 
about his father when he was a boy. 

That night he could hardly sleep for 
thoughts of his birthday on the morrow? 
Neither could his mother. They both got 
up early, and his mother gave him five kisses, 
and then hugged him, and gave him five more 
for his father’s sake. Then she burst out 
erying. 

After breakfast his mother scrubbed his 
knuckles, and polished his cheeks, and curled 
his hair, and took him down street to buy a 
birthday present. At first he wanted the 
whole shop, but eventually he decided on a 
teddy bear that would turn somersaults 
when it was wound up. 

Sunday was a desolate time for Mrs. Wes- 
ton, in spite of the bright spring sun. When 
night came she lay tossing—tossing. Her 
wet pillow seemed to have no easy spot. 

Trevor slept but fitfully. Perhaps he also 
dimly apprehended the coming change. 
School was all right as long as he hadn’t to 
go; but somehow it seemed different now. 
Breakfast was left almost untouched. 


At the school door his mother told the 
teacher how old he was, and where he lived, 
and some more things that are not recorded 
in school registers. (It was one of these 
which brought a quick look of sympathy to 
the teacher’s tired face). Then the mother 
kissed Trevor with eyes all misty and lips 
all tremulous—kissed him on cheeks and 
forehead, and mouth. 

When she reached home she had a good 
ery. Several times during the morning she 
went upstairs to get_a glimpse of the school 
room from the bedroom window. Drearily 
the slow minutes crawled. Nobody to talk 
to, nobody to caress, nobody to scold. It 
was awful. Twenty minutes before the 
closing time of the morning session, she 
pulled off her apron, and put on her things 
and went down toward the school gates. 

Presently the infants came trooping out, 
shouting, leaping, tumbling. At last, she 
caught sight of Trevor. Judging by the bulge 
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in his cheek, there was a large toffee in his 
mouth. When he saw her his eyes took fire. 

‘See what teacher’s given me,” he cried, 
withdrawing the sweet from his mouth. ‘TI 
like school, I do,” he added, cheerfully re- 
placing the delicacy. 

The mother’s fond, foolish heart felt a 
pang. 

‘“Do you like sehool better than home?” 
she faltered. 

Even as she spoke she involuntarily 
clutched his hand as though he were already 
sipping from her. 

_ ‘Teacher gives me toffies, she does,’’ con- 
tinued Trevor, ignoring the question, or 
rather, answering it obliquely. 

‘Would you like to go and live with teach- 
er?”’ probed the mother. 

The little tongue paused; the little brain 
felt the strain of indecision; the little heart 
became a vortex of emotion. 

Moisture gathered on the lonely woman’s 
hand, and Trevor felt it tremble as her 
fingers tightened on his. Vaguely he knew 
that something momentous hung upon his 
reply. 

With an impulsive gesture of affection he 
again withdrew the sweet from his mouth 
and pressed it between his mother’s lips. 

That was his answer. 

And the mother hugged her boy—stiil 
hers—to her heart.—Sel. 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 


A constant effort is being made in England, 
which might well be emulated here, to restore 
family prayer in the homes of the people. 
It is felt that the perilous time through which 
the nation is now passing, when the whole 
fabric is being shaken, is a good time to work 
towards the re-establishment of the family 
altar. 

A meeting, attended by representatives 
of all the churches, was recently held in 
London under the presidency of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to promote the revival 
of family prayer. 

Addresses were made setting forth the 
history of family prayer and its. benefits. 
It was clearly set forth that the old custom, 
which almost died out, had exercised a saving 
ministry in households, using the term 
‘‘saving’’ in its widest sense. 

It is interesting to note that one of the 
bishops who spoke, and mentioned not a 
few manuals of prayers that might prove 
useful, was himself a staunch advocate of 
spontaneous prayer, and urged the- con- 
centrating on special and varied petitions 
for members of the family and others in 
whom they were specially interested. A 
systematic campaign in the interest of family 
prayer is to be conducted throughout the 
country.—Episcopal Recorder. 


The boy who is a leader is responsible for 
leading his followers into right paths 
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A HIGHLAND PRAYER MEETING. 
~ By a Hiaauanp MINIsTER. 


Since the beginning of the war we have 
had a prayer-meeting daily in our church 
at three o’clock. Many come who have 
sons or friends at the front, and, as we gather 
and when we part, we whisper to each other 
the latest news of the dear ones. 

And sometimes we know from the prayers 
what the nature of the news has been. We 
pray for the safety of the lads from bullet 
and shell, but also there is much earnest 
supplication for their spiritual welfare amongst 
so many temptations and trials. _ 

Any word about religious services having 
been attended at the front, or anything 
which seems to indicate the interest of the 
boys in Christ, raises the temperature of the 
meeting. Nothing comforts the hearts of 
the parents more than the intelligence that 
some one, chaplain or officer or comrade, 
has helped them spiritually. : 

Every now and then a sob goes through 
the meeting. 


Two brothers were serving in France. 
Though in different battalions they were 
able to meet almost daily. That was all 
the parents knew: The elder of the two 
was often downeast, not because of the 
hardships and perils, but because he realized 
the constant anxiety of those at home. 

On these occasions the younger brother, 
who was only twenty, used to say : ‘‘Come— 
let us read a bit out of the Book and have 
prayer.” 

The Psalm they read oftenest was the 
ninety-first: ‘‘He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.” . 

This brother took his Bible with him to 
the trenches, and without making any 
parade of it he opened it and read when- 
ever he had a spare moment. He was so 
real a Christian that all his companions 
respected and loved him. 

He was killed in the terrible fighting at 
Neuve Chapelle. One may imagine the 
sorrow of his brother, and the sore task 
he had in writing to his father an account 
of his death. 

The dumb grief of the parents was pitiful 
to see. But being godly folk they are recon- 
ciled to the will of God, and find consolation 
in the thought that their boy loved Christ. 
The letter that came from the chaplain 
brought them much comfort. 


Two other brothers were in the same 
company and always together. Happy, 
whole-hearted boys they were, both athletes 
and good soldiers. The younger was serious- 
ly wounded at Neuve Chapelle, but was 
conscious and clear in his mind. 

Sitting beside him on the Field Ambulance 
his elder brother said, “‘ ...... can you pray?” 

‘‘T am praying,’ was the reply in a faint 
voice, ‘‘and I have trusted my heart and 
soul to Christ.” 
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‘‘After that,’’ wrote his brother, ‘‘I did 
not make him speak much.”’ 

The elder lad was moved elsewhere, and 
many days afterward he heard from home 
that his brother was dead, and had been 
buried ‘‘somewhere in France.”’ 

When the mother heard of the words of 
her dying son, she said, ‘‘I would rather 
hear that than hear that he was King of 
England.”’ 


The wonderful thing is that none of our 
mothers regret giving their sons to their 
country. It was the mother just mentioned 
who said of her little boy, the only one left 
at home, were old enough and 
wanted to go I would not stand in his way.”’ 

Another of our boys used to send home 
picture postcards and views in his letters. 
The last contained a card with a representa- 
tion of Christ handing the bread and wine 
to a communicant by whose side stood an 
angel. 

Underneath were words in French to this 
effect : “‘I come to Thee, O Jesus; I forget 
the majesty of Thy greatness. I see nothing 
greater than the sweetness of Thy love.” 

The letter arrived on the tenth of the 
month; on the eleventh he was killed, but 
nearly a month elapsed before anything was 
known beyond the fact that he was wounded. 
He was a Christian youth, and that gold 
lettered card was his way of testimony on the 
eve of battle. More precious than gold is 
it now to the parents. 


A companion of this lad was wounded at 
the same time. He was missing for about 
four weeks. Then came news of his death. 
The parents were greatly helped by the 
letters received from the chaplains and the 
officers. This is a service the value of which 
even the senders can scarcely realize. It 
is a relief to waiting ones at home to know 
that kindly eyes are upon their sons and that 
kindly hands minister to them. 

As this is being written, news has come 
that the second son of a poor widow has been 
killed. She is broken-hearted.—In The U. F. 
Chureh Monthly. 


THINGS TO ASK FOR. 


Give me clean hands, clean words and 
clean thoughts. 


Help me to stand for the hard right against 
the easy wrong. 


Save me from habits that harm. 


‘Teach me to work as hard and play as 
fair in thy sight alone as if all the world saw. 


Forgive me when [I am unkind, and help 
me to forgive those who are unkind to me. 


Keep me ready to help others at some cost 
to myself. 


Send me chances to do a little good every 
day, and so grow more like Christ.—Presi- 
dent W. De Witt Hyde. 


* 


October, 1915 


TESTIMONIES OF TITHERS. 


“Tithing was practiced in our family for 
years, even after my father retired from 
active work and lived upon a limited income. 
He often urged it upon me, but I said I 
could not afford it with my moderate salary. 
I had a sort: of plan of systematic giving, 
and honestly thought I was doing as much 
as I ought. 

‘‘After father died, I thought often of 
his many pleas that I give tithing a fair 
trial, and finally began it, just because he 
had wished it—with no thought of duty or 
Biblical command. 

“Tt wasa little hard, at first, to take so 
large a sum from the monthly salary envelope, 
but the amount I had to give was such a 
surprise and delight that the shrinkage in 
the month’s supply for myself was soon not 
noticed. 

‘‘T found I could give all that I had been 
in the habit of giving to the various bene- 
volences and have nearly as much left for 
other things—and I had really thought I 
was doing all I could! . 

“The joy of giving has continued through 
the years, and the fact that there is always 
something in the Lord’s treasury for what- 
ever call may come is a constant satisfaction. 


A Second Tither. 


‘‘Before I began tithing I was sure that I 
gave at least a tenth, but one day, in order 
to convince myself, I made a list of my 
giving. I put down everything that I 
possibly could, leaving out nothing that 
might by any stretch of reasoning be con- 
strued as a gift for God’s work—but I could 
not bring the amount up to nearly one-tenth 
of my salary. 

‘‘Then IL was ashamed that I, a Christian 
no the nineteenth century, should be doing 
loss than the Jews of the olden time, and I 
determined to tithe. 


A Third Tither. 


“T began tithing about thirty years ago, 
before I finished at school. I think my 
attention was called to it by a leaflet, “‘What 
I Owe, By a Layman.” 

“When paid at the end of a term, I set 
aside one-tenth, even though the rest was 
spent for education. I felt that the Lord 
blessed me for it by giving me positions with 
better salary. : 

‘‘Before finishing at college I assisted my 
parents, and since graduation have sup- 
ported both until father went Home, and for 
some time now my mother has been practi- 
eally an invalid. 

‘Tt has been a great privilege to have the 
tithe to use for Christ, for otherwise I might 
not have felt free to spend as much while 
paying off debts. Of course it has meant 
careful planning and economy in other lines, 
but has given more real pleasure. 

‘‘Personally, I believe tithing would solve 
many of the financial problems of the Church 
and Missionary Societies. I believe it should 
include private giving, but that we should 
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not 'e satisfied without free-will offerings 
in a cition, to express our love and grati- 
tude. —In Woman’s Missionary Friend. 


INDIVIDUAL PRAYER. 


The ..ory is told of a church in which 
there was a great awakening among the 
young people. No special efforts had been 
put forth along this line and the church was 
unable to account for it. 

But by and by it was traced to an old 
colored auntie who came early every Sunday 
and took her seat in an unused gallery of 
the church. She knew everybody, and her 
old hezrt was so burdened for the young 
people that as they entered one by one she 
prayed with all the fervor of her earnest 
soul that God would touch their hearts and 
win them to Himself. 

Her prayers were answered and by and by 

she had the inexpressible joy of seeing them, 
one by one, stand before the altar and publicly 
name the name of Christ. She had literally 
prayed them into the kingdom. Any one 
who feels the burden of souls and has 
the faith in God can do as much. 
_ A wonderful instance of the power of 
individual prayer is related in a little pamphlet 
entitled, “‘A Modern Pentecost in South 
China.”’ 

Here in the U.S. A. the invalid mother of a 
missionary in China began to pray for a 
revival on her loved one’s special field and 
by and by it came in great power. 

Such was the mother’s faith that six weeks 
before the revival came she wrote to her 
daughter from her shut-in home that God 
had given her full assurance that her p ayers 
for an outpouring of the Holy Spirit had 
been heard and that it was surely coming, 


HE SHALL BRING IT TO PASS. 


The Psalmist taught that it is safe and 
wise to trust a great many things that might 
give us anxiety and worry in the hands and 
to the fatherly care of an over-ruling Prov- 
idence. Is this a sane and_ reasonable 
idea for this scientific day of ours? 


We find our answer to such a question in 
the method and message of Jesus Christ. 
He was up-to-date, and His words have a 
way of standing the test of experience even 
a our measurably hard and matter-of-fact 

ay. 

__And do we not find that the Psalmist’s 
idea, made still more personal, and real, 
and implicit, underlies the whole life and 
teaching of Jesus? He and His Father were 
one, and He seemed to live every moment 
of His life in implicit confidence in the omni- 
potence and availability of the power of 
God to assist in all the details of His life 
and work. 


And what He did Himself He frequently 
told His diseiples it was their glorious oppos- 
tunity and duty todo—Ex, 
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“ONLY” A SPARROW. 


I’m only a little sparrow, 
A bird of low degree; 
My life is of little value, 
But the dear Lord eares for me. 


He gave me a coat of feathers— 
"Tis very plain, I know, 

With never a speck of crimson, 
For it was not made for show. 


But it keeps me warm in winter, 
And it shields me from the rain; 
Were it bordered with gold or purple, 
Perhaps it would make me vain. 


I’ve neither barn nor storehouse, 
I neither sow nor reap; 

God gives me a sparrow’s portion, 
But never a bit to keep. 


I fly through the thickest forest, 
And light on many a spray; 
I’ve neither chart nor compass, 

But I never lose my way. 


I fold my wings at sunset, 
Just where I happen to be, 

For I know the dear Lord’s watching, 
So no harm can happen to me. 


A BOY OF KAIFENG. 
By ‘Dr. GHIt. 


In Kaifeng, China, was a very clever lad. 
The town was proud of him, for he bade fair 
to be a brilliant scholar, who would, after 
the Chinese fashion, win fame for his birth- 
place. 

He began his literary career when he was 
only twelve, and he passed into the Middle 
School, as it is called, second on the list. 
Kaifeng watched him with pride, till a 
dreadful rumor came. 

The rumor was that the boy student had 
become a Christian. He declined to worship 
the tablet of Confucius. Immediately his 
friends and the officials of the province tried 
to hush the matter up, for he was too re- 
markable a scholar to lose. 

The officials decided to give him a special 
chanee. They suggested several evasions of 
worship to him by which he might remain at 
his studies, with no one the wiser. 

But this Chinese lad felt differently. Al- 
though he would lose all his opportunities in 
life by being publicly expelled, he did not 
flinch. He replied courageously that he 
would neither worship nor seem to worship 
the tablet of Confucius, and that he pre- 
ferred not only to be expelled, but to have 
the reason stated publicly also—that he was 
a Christian, and held to the commands of 


his faith. Expelled he was, and his city was 
enraged against him because he disappointed 
its hopes of fame. 
But to-day there is a Christian hospital in 
Kaifeng, down by the South Gate. This 
hospital cares for hundreds of patients, and 
performs scores of surgical operations. Its 
two surgeons have a native assistant, whom. 
they consider a marvel, both of pluck and 
skill. oiling all day for the sick of the city, 
he thus repays the ingratitude of his native 
town. He is the Christian lad who has laid 
aside all hope of earthly honor for the sake 
of following his Master.—King’s Treasuries. 


THE BONDAGE OF CASTE. 


That a mother—a good mother—should 
urge her own son in the ways of evil, evil 
which had been breaking her heart, seems a 
thing unbelievable. But that such a thing 
has actually taken place shows how strong 
is the grip of caste upon those under its power. 

A missionary of the Telugu country, the 
region where Brahmin women go about freely, 
untrammelled by any purdah system, the 
other day related the following story. 

In his town there was a young Brahmin, a 
dissolute young fellow, drinking and carous- 
ing and bringing to his mother sorrow and 
shame. 

But strangely, so it seems from the world’s 
standpoint, this young man came under the 
power of God, and was converted. 

When be told of it in his home to his mother, 
did she rejoice over a son saved from a life 
of dissipation, who might, even though a 
Christian, become a comfort to her instead 
of a sorrow and heartache? No, for this 
happened in India, and in a part of it where 
caste feeling is particularly strong and, if 
possible, renders it more difficult than ordi- 
narily for a Brahmin to throw off his imme- 
morial bondage and enter another faith. 

This is what that mother, who loved her 
son and who knew the utter ruin the course 
she urged upon him would bring, counselled :— 

‘“You have come home drunk,” she said, 
‘fand I have scolded you for it. You have 
by your ways brought sorrow and shame to 
my heart, but now I say to you, you may 
rink all you want to, you may bring into 
my home your bad women,” and thus she 
enumerated all the evils of which he had 


been guilty, ‘‘you may do all these, and I , 


will never say one word to you; but don’t 
become a Christian.” 

What can it be at the springs of caste 
which would induce a mother to talk thus to 
her son? We eannot doubt, however, that 
even she will one day rejoice that in the face 
of it all the boy stood firm and held to his 
purpose of living his life for Christ.—Sel. 
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A JAPANESE BOY. 


Sugimoto San used to play with the child- 
ren of the missionary and on Sunday attended 
Sunday school beeause his foreign friends 
did. About the time he entered the com- 
mercial school he was baptized, : 
_-There were not many Christians in Taka- 
matsu at that time, and so Sugimoto San 
had a rather difficult time. His fellow stu- 
dents laughed at him. 

He quietly kept attending church and 
at the same time studied diligently in the 
commercial school, and it was not long before 
the teachers realized that this Christian boy 
was made of the right stuff. They could 
trust him implicitly and he was honest and 
straightforward. 

A teacher was needed for a class of boys 
in the Sunday school. The Superintendent 
chose Sugimoto San—A big boy to teach 
the little-ones. As a teacher, he was very 
successful. Often fifty or sixty boys gathered 
in his class. On schoot holidays the teacher 
and boys were sure to be out for a good 
frolic. The sick boys were sure to have a 
eall. In this way he got a wonderful hold 


on the boys. 


Sugimoto San was quietly witnessing at 
the commercial school too. Soon the other 
students wanted to learn about Christ. 

Some came to church on Sunday, but 
most of them wanted to learn from their 
friend. So every Saturday after school 
closed, Sugimoto San with 20 or 25 friends 
gathered at the church and studied the 
Bible. Some. of these boys became Chris- 
tians. 

The commercial school days were fast 
coming to a close for Sugimoto San. It 
was a custom for the graduating students to 
have a banquet for the teachers. Osake 
(liquor) was usually served. Some of the 
boys and often some of the teachers got 
drunk. What could be done to stop this 
practice? Sugimoto San and his Bible class 
boys found a way—and there was no osake 


On graduation, Sugimoto San was given a 
positioh: as bookkeeper by our elder, Miyai 
San at the leper hospital. Here he worked 
for several months before he told Miyai 


San the burden that was on his heart. Sugi- 


moto San‘s father had left home and no news 
had been heard from him for years. 

Sugimoto San told of the dreams in which 
he had seen his father who always seemed to 
be in distress and asking for help. The 
father was supposed to be in Manchuria 
somewhere. 

Friends secured a position for Sugimoto 
San with a Manchurian coal company. The 
company had arranged for a boarding place 
for him, but a local Christian, hearing that 
another Christian was coming, went to the 
station to meet Sugimoto San and entreated 
him to stay in his home. Sugimoto San 
was somewhat embarrassed but yielded to 
the friend’s entreaties. 
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The dreams of his father in distress were 
often repeated. Sugimoto San went up and 
down the railroad looking for his father 
but found no c¢lue as to his location. 

Then one night he had a dream in which 
he thought that he saw his father and they 
were both so happy on meeting each other. 
This dream he told his friend. 

The friend said: ‘‘I have a friend up the 
country who has a lot of men building a new 
road; Pll write to him to see if your father 
can be with him.”’ An answer came in a few 
days stating that a man by the name of 
Sugimoto was with the contractor. This 
contractor happened to be a Christian, too. 

Young Sugimoto San hastened to the 
contractor’s camp 30 miles away from the 
railroad. Here he heard the story about a 
man who had been drinking and who had 
been cut up by the Chinese robbers. The 
contractor was caring for this man. 

Sugimoto San was soon shown this wound- 
ed man. It was his father. Oh, the joy of 
that meeting! True, the father was all cut 
up and showed the effects of bard drinking. 
Still it was ‘‘my father.” The contractor 
promised to care for the sick man a little 
longer. Sugimoto San returned to his work. 

The head officer of the coal company 
asked Sugimoto San to have his father call 
and gave him employment. 


F Then Sugimoto San wrote to his mothea 
back in Takamatsu to come for ‘‘father has 
been found and has given up his drinking.”’ 

She did not want to come because she was 
afraid that her husband would go to drinking 
again. The children were all grown now 
and she did not need her husband. The 
son wrote again and again, and pressed his 
mother to come. 

At last the mother responded. Now over 
in Manchuria there is a happy Christian 


home. Sugimoto San’s older brother is with 
him. Ail the family have come to know 
Christ. Can you wonder at the tears of 


joy that filled Sugimoto San’s eyes as he 
told us how good the Heavenly Father had 
been to him. 


Just the other day he was back for a little 
visit to Takamatsu after an absence of six 
years. The boys of his Sunday school class 
are now in the high school. All were glad 
to see him. 

Many of them have wandered from Sunday 
school. As a result of Sugimoto San’s visit, 
several of the boys are back at the church 
services. 

Sugimoto San is only 25 years old now. 
God has used him so wonderfully thus far 
that we know that He will use him in the 
days to come. 

Sugimoto San is going back to Manchuria 
with Sunday school picture rolls and ecards 
to open a Sunday school for the Chinese 
children. Let us pray that he may win 
many of them for Christ.—In ‘‘The Mission- 
ary Survey.” 
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A TRUE FABLE. 


A frown went scowling down the street one 
pleasant morn in May, 

And, boys, will you believe it? every one he 
met that day, 

Man, woman, lad, and laddie—it is queer, 
but it is true— 

As soon as they came near him, went off a- 
frowning, too! 


Next day a smile went beaming down that 
very self-same street, 

And every single person that it winsomely 
did meet, 

Man, woman, lad, and lassie—and it went 
for many a mile— 

Jogged homeward all a-happy, wearing each 
a pleasant smile! 


Now from this little fable it is very plain to 
see, 

There’s no one but has influence, whoever 
he may be; | 

And if you’re cross and erabbed, you make 
others crabbed, too, 

But if you smile on others, they will like- 
wise smile on you! 

—Exchange. 


DON’T BE A “QUITTER.” 


It would have been hard to find a more 
thoroughly discouraged girl than Leslie 
Sutton at the end of her third day in the 
office of the Redpath Publishing Company. 

Leslie had had a year’s experience as a 
stenographer, but the dictation in this new 
position was so different that she seemed to 
herself to be writing another language. 
At the dinner table that night she told dole- 
fully of the trials and perplexities that had 
reduced her to such a state of discouragement. 

‘‘Tt’s no use my trying to do their work, and 
I’m not going back there. Tl telephono 
them in the morning. I guess they'll be 
glad to get rid of me.” 

‘‘T’m sorry you feel so discouraged, dear,”’ 
her mother said. ‘‘I hoped you were going 
to like this new place and do well, but if 
you feel that way about it, perhaps you’d 
better look for something else.”’ 

Leslie’s brother Bob looked up quickly, 
but made no comment until dinner was 
nearly over. 

‘‘T don’t know but I'll have to give up my 
correspondence course,’”’ he remarked casually. 

Leslie and her mother gasped in astonish- 
ment. 

“Why, Bob,’ asked his mother., Aren’t 
you feeling as well as usual?”’ 

“Oh, yes. I’m feeling fine. I guess you 
won't find many fellows that are huskier 
than I am. But it’s hard work, and I’ve 
got to grind if I make good. Besides, I 
may not make good, even then. 

Indifferently he picked up his fork and 
divided the last bit of pie on his plate. Leslie 
laid hers down. Her dark eyes flashed. 

‘And you're going to give up those courses 
that you’ve been working on for nearly a 
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year just because the work is beginning to 
be hard for you, and you’re afraid you might 
make mistakes when you get started in the 
work! That’s absurd. Why, nobody expects 
that a beginner will do everything right the 
first day or the first week! You’re just a 
‘quitter,’ Bob Sutton; I’m ashamed of you!”’ 

““Why can’t I be a ‘quitter’ as well as you, 
Leslie? If I’ve taken in what you’ve been 
saying your reason for giving up your place 
with the Redpath people is that you find the 
work harder than you expected and are 
afraid of making mistakes.”’ 

Leslie’s face grew crimson at her brother’s 
words, but what could she say? She was 
strong and well; she had received a good 
high school education, and had had a year’s 
experience in a business office; she had just 
hurled at Bob the statement that perfection 
was not expected of beginners. 

“Your right, Bob, I haven’t any business 
to be a ‘quitter,’ but I came pretty near 
being one. I'll stay and T’ll make good.”’ 

Leslie was as good as her word. She went 
at work the next morning with a new deter- 
mination that produced results, and came 
home at night with the feeling that she had 
gained ground. 

By the end of a month she was thoroughly 
at ease and happy in her new work; before 
the year was over she was one of the most 
valued stenographers in the office of the Red- 
path Company. | 

“IT never can thank Bob enough,” she 
was heard to remark later. ‘‘If it had not 
been for him I would surely have been 
‘quitter.’ ’’—The Southern Church. ; 


GIRLS AND CIGARETTES. 


There is a serious evil that appears to be 
gaining a hold on the young women of Canada. 
In Europe to see women on boats and in 
hotels smoking cigarettes is no uncommon 
sight. But that such a custom should be 
on the inerease in Canada fills one with 
anxious sorrow. Another source of weak- 
ness that will have to be fought, but not 
before it has dragged down numberless 
victims. 

A lady staying in Toronto, while enjoying a_ 
walk in Rosedale, said she was amazed to — 
see a young girl on one of the lawns enjoying 
an afternoon smoke. 

During the present summer a masquerade- 
party was held.at one of the Muskoka resorts, 
when two girls dressed in male apparel 
sauntered around smoking cigarettes. Such 
instances cannot but cause fear that the 
cigarette peril among the women of Canada 
is by no means groundless. 

The tipping of the little toy thing between 
the fingers and drawing a slight whiff now 
and again appears so smart. <A pipe or 
cigar would look mannish and vulgar, not 
so with its chic little cousin. Nevertheless, 
the serpent lies coiled in it, and in the future 
will eause pain and debility in the nation 
unless measures are taken to prevent such 
disaster.—The Missionary Outlook. 
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HOW BILLY WENT TO WAR. 


‘‘Company— tention! 
Forward—march!”’ 

_ Captain Billy Sands took his place proudly 
at the head of the column, the drummer 
struck up a stirring rub-a-dub-dub, and the 
little troop of a dozen or more boys wound 
through the garden, along the well-kept 
walks, heads erect, eyes flashing, wooden 
muskets slanting over their shoulders. 

Presently they saw Uncle Tom leaning on 
his crutches and watching the military dis- 
play with a smile. Uncle Tom had been 

wounded in an infantry charge and had lost 
his right leg. 

Nal G4 brycgie aanipnded Captain Sands, as he 
led his company up to his erippled uncle. 
‘“Left—face! Present—arms!”’ 

The hero corporal drew himself up and 
acknowledged the salute in soldierly. fashion. 

““Order—arms! Parade’s dismissed.”’ Billy 
waved his sword as the company broke up 
with a shout. ‘‘Come over this afternoon, 
fellows, and we'll have another drill.’’ he 
added, as the command dispersed, brandish- 
ing their guns. 

‘*Pretty good parade,’ said the veteran, 
patting his nephew on the shoulder, and tak- 
ing a seat beside him on a garden bench. 
‘““Who are the enemy in this special war, 
Billy?” 


‘‘Don’t know, sir,’’ laughed Billy. ‘‘ Half 
the fellows want to be English and the rest 
are divided up between French and Rus- 
sians. Oh yes, and there’s one chap, Otto 
Crag, who says he is a Servian. His folks 
came from Belgrade, I believe.’’ 

“Yes, that’s in Servia—what’s left of it, 
after two months’ bombardment,’ said Uncle 
Tom, gravely. ‘“‘But if yow’re going to fight, 
Billy, you must find an enemy to fight against. 
I ean think of half a dozen, right off.’’ 

““Who?”’ exclaimed the boy eagerly. 
mans?”’ 

‘‘Well, I wasn’t thinking of an enemy so 
far off,’’ remarked Uncle Tom. 

Billy looked puzzled. There was a twinkle 
in his tail uncle’s eye. 

“T think I saw your outposts driven in 
this very morning, captain. Didn’t I hear 
mother say, ‘Billy, you’re late to breakfast 
again! You must conquer that bad habit. ”’ 

““Ho!”’ shouted Billy. ‘‘I see what you 
mean! But that’s not areal enemy. That’s 
an easy one!”’ 

“Pretty tough fellow to heat,’ said Unele 
Tom, shaking his head. ‘‘! didn’t get him 
fairly under myself until I was in uniform 
down in the camp. In the army you have 
to get up when the ‘reveille’ sounds, sleepy 


Shoulder — arms! 


‘*Ger- 


or not. And if it’s followed by the ‘assem- 
bly’—Oh, my!”’ 
Billy began to be interested. ‘‘Tell me 


another enemy, uncle.” 

“Well, about that arithmetic lesson for to- 
morrow morning?” 

“Oh, I’m going to study by-and-by 

‘Ah, captain, you’re giving the enemy time 
to entrench! Your lieutenant—that’s your 
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brain—has his forces all armed and drawn 
up; fingers, book, pencil, slate ready; the 
enemy in plain sight. And here’s the com- 
manding officer talking about going into ac- 
tion by-and-by. 

‘*Hurrah! if 1 go at him now!” cried 
Billy, springing to his feet.—‘‘ The Continent.”’ 
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RACE HANDICAPS. 


It was the day before a cross-country run, 
and a boy was talking over the chances of 
the other boys who were to be in the race. 
It was a hard race, calling for speed and 
special endurance. ‘“‘Jimmy is good; he’s 
been in lots of cross-country runs,’’ he said. 
“Sam is good, too! But I think Joe will 
win; yes, I’m pretty sure he will. He has 
trained for it and he doesn’t smoke; the 
other fellows do.’? And then he exclaimed, 
“T’d take my chances on beating a smoker 
any time!”’ 

Joe did win that race. Why did the other 
fellows let tobacco take just a little of the 
edge off their strength? 

Here is what a boy in a university says 
about this smoking handicap. He is older 
than most. of the boys who read this paper, 
and he has learned a thing or two. 

‘Many freshmen, in spite of their smoking, 
seem to get high standings; but when we look 
at the senior class, the best men do not 
smoke. Hither they have cut it out, or they 
have dropped back in work. Since there is 
harm in smoking, and no loss in not smoking, 
but even advantage to be gained, I have 
never been tempted to begin the habit.”’ 

That big boy sees the folly of adding a 
handicap to one’s running togs in the brain 
contests of college life. Whether it is to- 
baeco, or some other drag on your strength, 
why take it on, when you need to be free for 
your task? 

What would you think of a fellow who 
would carry with him to the track on the 
ereat day a pair of dumb-bells, and insist on 
carrying them through the race? What 
would you think of a chap who would kick 
his running shoes into a corner, and put on a 
pair of lumbersome hobnailed boots to wear 
in the race? What would you say of the 
athlete who would sit down on the grass and 
devour a pound of chocolates just before his 
event was called? He probably wouldn’t 
like what you would say. 

But, strangely enough, a good many boys 
who are training for that very close contest 
we call life, actually do take on handicaps 


. that hold them out of the winning class. 


Dumb-bells in a hundred-yard dash are 
feathers when compared with some of the 
things that otherwise sensible boys take on 
as hindrances, when they ought to have no 
added weight at all. 

A fellow who wiil deliberately take on the 
handicap of a foolish habit is simply planning 
to eut down his lead in any kind of a race 
and come out with the tailenders by choosing 
to impair his strength. Why do it?—“ King’s 
Treasuries.” 
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HOW THE KNIGHT WON THE SWORD. 


There was great excitement throughout the 
great court in front of the king’s castle. The 
tanta-raa of the herald’s trumpet echoed 
through the hills, and the knights came hurry- 
ing up from all directions. They had worked 
and waited for this hour for a whole year, and 
now it had come! On a nail near the king’s 
throne hung the prize sword, and the diamond 
in the hilt was so bright that it rivalled the 
sun. 


What a strange-looking band of knights 
they were! Some earried several swords 
strung to their horses and armour; some car- 
ried flags that were torn and ragged; some 
had lost an arm and some a leg. But all 
hurried eagerly forward at the call of their 
king. This was the day when the sword 
with the diamond in its hilt was to be put into 
the hands of the most worthy knight; the one 
who had lived most nobly; the one whose 
actions were most approved by the king. 


First Sir Terrible stepped before his king; 
he showed the swords he had won. 

‘“Yes,’’ said the king, ‘‘but you took these 
in the night-time. The lord of the castle 
you attacked was ill and troubled; you took 
the swords in unfair battle. Such swords 
are no trophies.” And Sir Terrible hung 
his head and stood aside. 


Next came Sir Bold. He held his head 
high as he showed the wounds he had re- 
ceived. 

‘“Yes,” said the king, ‘‘but the fight you 
fought was against the knight who had gone 
to help fight the dragon, Intemperance. 
That was no battle for a knight of mine to 
fight,’’ and he moved Sir Bold aside. 


Next came Sir Merry, and he showed the 
flags he had won. 

‘“VYes,’’ said the king, ‘‘but one was the 
flag that floated from the good ship Mercy; 
you were cruel when you took that flag;”’ 
and his eyes were filled with tears as he 
waved Sir Merry away. 

Next came Sir Proud with a cloak slung 
over his shoulder. 

‘“Yes,”’ said the king, ‘‘but you took the 
cloak from one who needed it. It was the 
poor man’s only treasure,’ and the king 
motioned his unworthy. knight away. 

And so he went through the lists; some had 
done brave deeds, but they were not done 
in the noble way the king desired. The 
deeds of others were not good and braye at 
all, but only shams. 


By and by the king came to the youngest 
knight of all, Sir Faithful. ‘‘And what 
trophy have you to show?” he asked. 

~ Nothing, O king, I have nothing to 
bring,”’ and he hung his head. 

‘“Nothing?”’ echoed the king. 

‘‘No, I did not get out of sight of the 
castle wall when I heard the herald’s call. I 
knew not that the time was passing so fast.’ 

“Ah, but I understand, my faithful one. 
To-day, the little child whom you watched 
through the fever is playing in the meadow. 
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To-day, the old man whom you rescued in 


the highway is happy in his home. To-day 
the mother to whom you gave your purse is 
well and caring for her children. And the 
windows of the little chapel on the hill which 
you went to polish are as bright as the dia- 
mond in the sword’s hilt. You went there 
every week.”’ 

‘But those things were only my duty, O 
king!" 

‘‘Ah, Sir Faithful, rightly you were named! 
Only your duty, little one! Did you think I 
asked for more?’’ and he placed the sword 
with the diamond hilt into the hands that 
had.won it.—The King’s Builders. 


THE BEST. 


‘But, father, it’s not wrong.” 

‘‘No,’ said the man, slowly, ‘‘it’s not,’: 
‘“Then I may go,”’ exclaimed the boy happily. 
‘It will be loads of fun.” 

‘‘Son, you are old enough to decide for 
yourself, and I won’t say you may or may 
not go. I would rather leave the decision 
entirely with you.”’ 

‘‘But you don’t want me to go?” said the 
boy, reluctantly. 

‘“You’ve heard my objections, but, as you ~ 
say, it’s not wrong, and you are to decide 
for yourself.”’ 

“IT wish.you would not put it that way. 
I want to go so much; it would be such a 
jolly crowd and they will have a_ splendid 
time. Please say you think it will be all 
ied ayes 

‘‘Son, I don’t want to preach to you, and 
I won’t prejudice you in your decision but 
I want to remind you of one thing. This is 
not a question of good or bad; it is a decision - 
between good and best. If it was the ques- 
tion of right or wrong, I know you wouldn’t 
hesitate; in fact, I think there would only be 
a little temptation fer you. It is in choosing 
the best that the test comes. 


~ “So many of us are satisfied if we just 
crawl out of the muck of wrong and don’t 
try to climb up to the hills of better and best. 
The world as a rule is satisfied with the 
merely good. So the sacrifice—for choosing 
the best we usually have to make some 
sacrifice—seems to be necessary. 


“But every time you have a chance to 
choose, and you choose the best, your charae- 
ter grows a little stronger, purer, and higher. 
And when you decide that the merely good 
is sufficient, your character softens a little. 

‘‘Sometimes men are made famous in a 
moment by the hard choice of the best; 
famous men have been ruined by failing to 
take the highest way. The law may make 
you choose the good, but only with the help 
of God can you choose the best.” 

There was silence in the room for a few 
minutes; then the bey heard the shrill whistle 
of his chum, and hurried out to answer it. — 

The man sat and wondered; but the boy 
did not go.—Belfast Witness. 
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A BOY AND HIS PARENTS. 


By Howarp A. Bripceman, D.D. 


We all take our parents too much for 
granted, as we do many of God’s best gifts. 
Some day we wake up and find that they are 
gone, or the work of life takes us so far away 
from them that we cannot render the little 
daily ministries that sweeten life for those 
who are aging. 

A boy expects his mother to have his dinner 
ready promptly, and that father will furnish 
the wherewithal for the next big game; but 
how many times does he stop and ask what 
his parents may expect from him in return? 

Through the years, the principle of rever- 
ence for parents has made a_ wonderful 
appeal, not only to Hebrews, but to Chinese 
and other Orientals. Some of them could 
give some of us points as to the proper way 
of revering and ministering to parents. 

What is called the ‘‘clan spirit’’ develops 
a very good spirit, provided it does not lead 
us to despise other clans and other families. 
But loyalty between children and parents, 
the feeling that our own home and our own 
people cannot be surpassed, is well worth 
cultivating and displaying. 

When Bishop Vincent’s son, now president 
of a great western university, was a little 
boy, his father, on leaving for a trip, used to 
say to him: ‘‘ Remember whose boy you are.” 

One day as the Bishop was departing, the 


bright youngster forestalled his father’s 
customary remark by saying: ‘‘Papa, re- 
member whose father you are.’’ That was 


a fine manifestation of the family spirit. 

Sometimes a boy at the age when he be- 
comes fussy about his own clothes, becomes 
a little ashamed of his father, and wants to 
keep him in the background—but give me 
that boy every time who, whenever his 
father appears on the playground or in the 
schoolroom, however he may look, gladly 
hails him, as his father, and treats him as a 
son should. 

I was traveling not very long ago with a 
prominent man who read me this extract 
from. a letter just received from his thirty- 
year-old son:— 

‘‘My, how proud I am of you, father!” 
and I could see by the tears that glistened for 
a moment in that father’s eyes, that he valued 
praise from such a source far more than the 
plaudits of the great audiences which he 
frequently addressed. 

Parents care comparatively little, however, 
for outward deference and_ ostentatious 
honoring, though I am sure it must please 
a mother when her growing boy pulls out the 
chair for her at the dinner table, and assists 
‘her in seating herself; but what parents do 
care about is that each boy shall make the 
very most of himself. 

A boy does most to honor those who would 
gladly sacrifice everything in bis behalf, by 
’ becoming an honor to the family, by doing 
credit to the family name through his own 
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achievements in school or in sport, and most 
of all, by building a fine, strong character. 

To that end, obedience and love on his 
part are essential; obedience because, in a 
sense, a parent stands before a boy as a repre- 
sentative of God, and of his laws. An old 
proverb says, ‘‘God could not be everywhere, 
so he made mothers.” 


_ This means not only that a parent at all 
times represents, or should represent the 
loving care of the heavenly Father, but repre- 
sents his authority as well, and when a lad 
learns to obey his earthly father promptly, 
and willingly, he is really putting himself 
in line with all the laws of the universe. 


But it is obedience prompted by love, not 
by fear, for which the parent longs. He does 
not want to be obeyed without being loved. 
On the other hand, he does not want to be 


loved without being obeyed, any more than 


Jesus did when he said, ‘‘If ye love me, keep 
my commandments.” 


__ Here is a little poem that sets forth the 
ideal relation between a boy and his father: 


My boy, your playtime soon shall be 
A pleasant memory, and no more; 
But in your need, come back to me, 
Nor pause to knock upon my door. 
The world will strive to break your will, 
Your trust in sorrow oft will end, 
But come what may, remember still 
That I remain your faithful eee 
el. 


WHAT THEY COULD DO. 


There was once a great forest on a mpun- 
tain side with a brook flowing through it. 
One morning all the different things in the 
wood thought they would tell what they 
could do. 


The oaks told: how they were so strong 
that they were made into board, which made 
the great ships that sail over the ocean. 

-The pines told how their. straight, 
trunks made the masts of the ships. 


The firs spoke of the pleasure they gave at 
Christmas time to many happy children. 


The violets and ferns told of the joy they 
brought to those who picked them. 

The brook spoke of its good work in water- 
ing the meadows. 

All the things in the wood had spoken, 
but the mosses were silent. 

‘‘What do you do?” asked the trees and 
flowers. 

‘Our work is very small,” was the answer. 
‘‘We can only catch the little drops of water 
and hold them, so that when the sun shines 
hot and the brook dries we may give you 
moisture.’ 


Theirs was humble work, but how useful, 
the most useful of all! So a little child may 
do a humble work and fill a small place, 
but still be very useful.—Ex. 


tall 
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CHURCH AND DINNER. 


‘‘Mother, I think I’d like to stay at home 
this morning and not go to church.” 

‘*Don’t you feel well?”’ 

‘Yes, I feel perfectly well,’ answered 
Frances, with obvious truthfulness, as she 
buttered her third waffle, ‘‘but I don’t feel 
like going to church. Let me stay at home 
to-day. Ill read a sermon, a good long one. 
It will be just the same,” she coaxed. 

‘““T won’t insist on your going with us if 
you’d rather stay at home by yourself,” 
was the answer, and a few minutes later the 
family rose from the late Sunday breakfast 
and dispersed for the leisurely half-hour 
that followed it. 

At five minutes of eleven the gate clanged 
behind the last belated church-goer, and 
Franees, left in sole possession of the house, 


gave herself to truant enjoyment of the - 


situation. 
“But first Pll read the sermon,” she 
decided with laudable conscientiousness. She 


selected a not unreasonably long one, and 
read it carefully from beginning to end; 
then she closed the book with an energetic 
snap and entered upon a lively frolic with 
Trix, her little spaniel, who was frantic with 
delight at being spared one lonely Sunday 
morning. 

When this amusement began to pall Frances 
descended to the kitchen. She found old 
Rachel as resentful of the unaccustomed 
visit as Trix had been grateful for the unex- 
pected frolic. Rachel’s Sunday mornings 
were, as a rule, peaceful and immune from 
interruption. 

‘““Why ain’t you gone 
rest_ob de folks?” 

“T didn’t want to go.” 

‘“You had business to go ’long to church 
wid de oders.”’ 


to church wid de 


From her own room upstairs Frances 
heard the front door open, and _then the 
sound of voices in the hall below. She sprang 
up eagerly and was at the mirror smoothing 
her disordered locks into tidiness when the 
room door opened and her mother appeared. 

“T came to tell you, Frances, that you 
may have your dinner here in your room to- 
day.’ Frances turned a pair of bewildered 
eyes toward her mother. 

‘‘Y’m not punishing you for not going to 
church,” she said frankly, ‘“‘and there will 
be no difference whatever in the dinner 
served you and ours. It will be just the 
same.’ The intonation was _ precisely 
Frances’ own at the breakfast table. 

“T_T thought I heard Cousin Robert’s 
voice in the hall as you came in,”’ said Frances 
meekly. For a second Mrs. Lewis hesitated; 
she knew her small daughter’s delight in the 
genial narrative that Cousin Robert was 
accustomed to spin; but she answered simply : 

‘You did. He came home with us and is 
going to stay to dinner.’’ 

Frances was a plucky little girl, but the 
turn of affairs was more than she had counted 
on. ‘‘Of course it won’t be just the same,”’ 
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she muttered to herself as the door closed. 
“You don’t eat just to eat—you eat to talk 
and listen. And mother knows it, too.” 
There was a little knock at the door, and 
it was opened by a neat maid bringing in a © 
large and well-filled tray. 


But down in the dining-room her cause 
was being championed by Cousin Robert. 

“TI don’t think you’re fitting the punish- 
ment to the crime, Kate,’’ he said. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, your ancestry is partly Scotch!’ 

“It isn’t punishment,’’ replied his hostess. 
‘“‘It is a process of reasoning, a case of applied 
argument. Frances said that reading a 
sermon at home would be equivalent to 
going to church. It might be morally, and 
the dinner she is eating in solitude is the 
material equivalent of ours, but I want it 
to be borne in on Frances that man is a 
social animal.’’ 

‘Borne in, but not rubbed in,”’ protested 
Cousin Robert. Can’t you send for her to 
have dessert with us?”’ 


When Frances slipped into her seat a few 
minutes later she looked up, to find her 
cousin’s eyes fixed gravely upon her. 

“Has it been borne in on you, Frances, 
that man is a social animal?”’ he asked.. 

“‘It certainly has,’’ said Frances. ‘‘ Mother, 
am I to have plenty of dessert? I didn’t 
eat much dinner.”—In ‘‘The Churchman.”’ 


MOTHER LOVE. 


‘Oh, mother, see what I have!’’ 

““Why, Billy, where did you get those 
little birds?” 

‘“‘Down in a nest under the bush. And 
the nest was crowded so full! There are 
three more in it; may I go and get another?” 

“And what would the mother bird think?’’ 

“Oh, there’ll be two left, and she’ll never 
know the difference. Maybe she’ll be glad 
if I would take some of them away.”’ 

Just then the doorbell rang. Billy took 
the two birds up to his room, and when 
he came back, Aunt Kate was there. 

““And how’s Billy boy?’ 

*‘ Fine.”’ 

‘“Are you going home with me this time?”’ 

‘‘I don’t think mother could spare me.”’ 

‘‘Oh, she has Fred and Gretna left, and 
she’ll never miss you, maybe she would be 
glad if I should take you away.” 

Aunt Kate said almost the same words 
about Billy’s mother as he had said about 
the birds’ mother? 

Billy didn’t say another word, but went 
right up to his room, and got those birds, and 
put them back into the nest, and you should 
have seen how happy that mother bird was. 

And when he came back to his room he 
knelt down and whispered : 

‘“Please forgive me for taking those birds 
T’ll not want to take any more little birds 
away from their mothers, and I’ll try not to 
let any other boys do it, either, if I can stop 
them.’’—Olive Plants. 


Ocroser, 1915 


THE MAD MAN’S FOLLY. 


~ A wandering madman along the ocean 
shore was seeking the touchstone which had 
the power to turn things into gold. His 
-tawny locks were matted and _ dust-laden; 
his body was worn to a shadow; his lips were 
tight-pressed, like the shut-up doors of his 
heart, because for long years he was still 
roaming in search of the touchstone. 

One day a village boy came up and asked, 
‘‘Tell me, where did you come at this golden 
chain about your waist?”’ 

The madman started—the chain that once 
was iron was verily gold; it was not a dream, 
but he did not know when it was changed. 

He struck his forehead wildly. Where, O 
where, had he without knowing it achieved 
success? 

It had grown into a habit to pick up pebbles 
and touch the chain, and then to throw them 
away without looking to see that the change 
had come; thus the madman found and lost 
the touchstone. 

The madman returned on his footsteps to 

-seek anew the lost treasure, with his strength 
gone, his body bent, and his heart in the 
dust, like a tree uprooted. 

Like the madman of the poem from India 
there are those looking for the touchstone 
of happiness, of health, of success, of wealth, 
and they are looking for it in far-off and 
freakish and impossible ways. 

Happiness is to be found as the touch- 
stone was, among the common things of 

‘life; health is to be found in simple rules of 
good living; success is to be found in simple 
rules of good living; wealth is to be found in 
the homely ways of careful study, hard work, 
and plain living. Any other way of seeking 
for the touchstone becomes the quest of the 
unattainable. 

Like the madman, too, there are those 
who ‘have had the touchstone and knew it 
not, until it was gone. They have had the 
happiness that comes from simple joys, 
but they did not know what happiness had 
been theirs until after their simple, innocent 
joys had departed. They once had health, 
but did not know the value of it until it had 
been destroyed by reckless living. 

They had achieved success—the success of 
honest, faithful, useful living, but they did 
not know it until after they had turned 
their backs on these simple ways, to try to 
find success in wild and dishonest specula- 
tions or in a mad and dishonest scramble 
for public office. They had found wealth— 
the wealth of knowledge, of friendships, of 
Christian experience, but did not see their 
riches until they had neglected these and had 
wasted their strength trying to get more 
lands and factories and gold. 

The lesson for us to learn now is to see the 
good in the things nearby and the riches 
in the common things of life. Let us beware 
of the madman’s folly of seeking for health, 
wealth, success and happiness in the im- 

_ possible, the freakish and the far away. 

The touchstone now is already in the hands 

of you boys and girls. In your present active 
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years you may lay up a store of health that 
will be with you in old age; you may gather 
the wealth of friendships, of knowledge, of 
books, of outdoor life that will be more 
satisfying to you every day of your life than 
money only; you may have the success that 
comes from honest, useful, earnest living 
which is more valuable to you and to the 
world than fame; you may have the happi- 
ness that comes from the many simple joys 
of life. All of these are the durable satisfac- 
tions of life. 

If you will take this simple touchstone, 
which God now offers you, that is, the desire 
to see the good in common things, common 
events, and common experiences, all of life 
for you—not. one part only—will become 
genuine and beautiful like pure and shining 
gold.—In ‘‘The Continent.”’ 


WHY SHE WAS NOT AFRAID. 


One rainy evening as he was about to go 
out, a father asked his little five year old 
girl to bring him his overshoes. 

He wondered why she hesitated before 
starting to do as she was asked. The hesita- 
tion was over quickly, and she was already 
on her way when he realized why she had 
walted. She was timid in the dark, and he 
had sent her to a distant part of the house. 

His impulse was to call her back, but on 
second thought he decided to let her go 
ahead. Eagerly he awaited her return. His 
own heart was beating more quickly as he 
followed her in thought down the dark stairs, 
along the dark hall—he remembered then 
that the lamp on the newel post had not 
been lighted—through the dining-room and 
the kitchen and out into the shed, then back 
again to the stairs and to the room where 
by this time he was nervously pacing the 
floor in his anxiety for her. 

At length he heard her step behind him. 
He almost feared to turn and look at her; 
probably she would be on the verge of tears. 
But, when he did see her face, he was astonish- 
ed. She was smiling! 

“Why, little girl, | thought you were afraid 
in the dark.’’ 

“Not now, father, I was afraid once, but 
eannot be afraid any more.”’ 

“Why, little girl?”’ 

““Because of a verse teacher gave me at 
Sunday school. I said it over Sunday night 
when I couldn’t sleep, and it was dark, and 
I felt like erying—like this: ‘I will both lay 
me down in peace and sleep; for thou, Lord 
only makest me dwell in safety.’ I wasn’t 
afraid any more. 

“And to-night, course I didn’t need the 
first part; so I just said over the last bit, 
‘For thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in 
safety.’ I said that all the way downstairs 
and all the way back.”’ 

“And what did that mean to you, little 


_ girl?” her father asked. 


‘‘Why, father, it seemed to me just as if 
Jesus was holding my hand all the way; 
and youk now I couldn’t be afraid then.’”’—Ex, 


JUNIOR Y. P. S. TOPICS 


HOW THEY SHOWED THE GLAD 
TIDINGS. 


Junior ¥Y. P. Topic, October, 17th. 


By Rev. 8..C. Murray, D.D., NEEpawa, 
Man. 


(Acts 21 : 33-40). 


After his third Missionary Journey Paul 
and his companions returned to Jerusalem. 
Here the Jews gave him trouble, but Paul 
must tell the wonderful story of Jesus and 
how he himself had become interested in 
Jesus. 


(1) He told what he knew. 


He had met Jesus, knew Jesus, had talked 
with Jesus, had studied Jesus, and wished 
to tell others what he knew. 

The boy or girl that can write a letter, 
telling what they have done at school, can 
know Jesus and tell some other about him. 


(2) In the face of Danger. 


He showed the glad tidings in the face 


of danger. You will not be persecuted as 
Paul was, but there will be opposition. 
‘Fear not.” ‘‘Lo I am with you. 


_ (3) In spite of Confusion. 
a . . uv 
‘Some cried one thing, some another.’ 


There is much confusion of thought to-day: 
Paul was not disturbed. He knew his Lord: 
He was sure! He told what he knew. 

Every boy and girl may know. (John 7: 17). 


(4) In spite of being Misunderstood. 


Young people—and cold too—sometimes 
feel that if they are misunderstood they 
should say nothing. They feel hurt. Even 
Jesus did not stop teaching because some 
misunderstood both himself and His message. 
Do not be too sensitive. Some one will 
understand. 


(5) With great self possession. 


When every one else was excited Paul 
was calm. Keep cool! 


(6) With passion for souls. 


Amid all the hubbub, life in danger, mob 
raging Paul pleaded, ‘‘Suffer me to speak.’’ 
Let me tell ,these people how Jesus made a 
new man of me; made me love those whom 
I hated! 

When we have learned some of the wonder- 
ful things Jesus can do for ourselves, we 
will understand Paul’s feelings, and say with 
him—suffer me to speak—TI must tell the glad 
tidings. 


(7) In their cwn language. 


We may not be able to speak more than 
one language, but in this marvellous mission- 
ary age we can earn money and help trans- 
late “The Glad Tidings”’ into many tongues. 


In Canada to-day the bible is sold in one 
hundred and eleven different languages. 
In the Bible house in Winnipeg it is kept in 
fifty-one languages. People are coming to 
Canada from many lands. ‘They need “‘The 
Glad Tidings.’’ There is splendid oppor- 
tunity to help. 


Then in China and India and other coun- 
tries, there are millions waiting for the 
message. We must give them the story 
about our wonderful Saviour. He can save 
the Canadian, the Korean, the red man and 
the black man. 


Any where in the wide world you can 
safely tell the story. He is the world’s 
Saviour! Perhaps you will decide to offer 
yourself for a missionary at home or abroad. 


(8) Paul Claimed Civil Fretecticn. 


When accused of being a criminal he said 
boldly, ‘‘I am a citizen.’’ In our land the 
Christian religion is protected. 

Countries too which had not heard about 
Jesus until recently are now protecting the 
missionary. The one who shows “The Glad 
Tidings’’ is safe to-day where a few years 
ago he was in danger. 

Get to know Jesus, and then show others 
“The Glad Tidings’’ nothing will so gladden 
your own heart. 


THE HINDU’S TEST. 


‘My experience as a missionary in India 
enables me to give some testimony as to how 
Indians estimate the influence of the Bible 
on Europeans. In forty years I have had 
some intercourse with over a hundred officials 
in the highest ranks of the Indian Civil 
Service. 


“In the case of one assistant collector whom 
T had not then met, a Hindu came to me and 
said, ‘I know that this new assistant col- 
lector is a good man, because every morning 
in his tent he reads a book which we all 
know to be the Bible.’ 


“Tater I became acquainted with that 
official, and have not been surprised to find 
him one who was most trusted by Indians, 
and that he rose very rapidly in the most 
eminent official service in the world. 


“Hew things so depreciate an English 
official in the eyes of Mohammedans and 
Hindus as open disregard of the Christian 
religion.””—Rev. R. A. Hume, D.D. 


OCTOBER, 1915 


THANKSGIVING. 
A MAN WHO SAID “THANK YOU.” 
Junior Y. P. S. Topic, 24 Oct. 


Bae REV a Ar Cuark. DiD. “CALGARY. 


(Luke, 17: 11-19). 


The story of the ten lepers reflects very 
unfortunately on human nature. Perhaps it 
ought not to be taken as typical, but the 
experience of mankind would indicate that 
gratitude is not as general as it ought to be. 
The memory for benefactions would appear 
to be a poor one. 


There is nothing more noticeable in the 
story of Jesus Himself than the forgetfulness 
of those whom He had blessed. At the last, 
on the night of His arrest and on the day of 
His crucifixion, although He had healed and 
helped many hundreds, only a very small 
eroup indeed remained faithful. 


Where, we cannot help asking, were all 
the multitudes upon whom He had conferred 
so many gifts of health and comfort and teach- 
ing? Indeed, the story of the ten lepers is a 
miniature of the whole record as to the 
searcity of gratitude. 


We may take it for granted that we are 
not naturally grateful. Gratitude is a rare 
erowth, and if we are to possess it we must 
pay special attention to the planting and 
cultivation of it in our souls. Once in a 
while, as in the case of the leper who returned, 
this beautiful thing may rise spontaneously in 
a human being, but generally speaking it re- 
quires special care and nourishment. : 

It is clear from this and other incidents how 
greatly our Lord appreciated the fragrant 
virtue of gratitude. The greedy recipient, 
who snatches the coveted good, and forgets 
the giver, is a grief to him as to all the wise 
and good. It is the clearest evidence of self- 
absorption, the excessive selfishness that is 
so lost in self that it even forgets those who 
minister to us. 


This casts light upon that word of Jesus 
given to the Samaritan who came back to 
give thanks. ‘‘Arise, go thy way,’’ he said, 
‘“‘thy faith hath made thee whole.” 


To snatch selfishly at any good, even sO 
great a good as the healing of leprosy, is 
not to be made whole. The soul requires 
for its health of wholeness more than the 
body’s good, or the visible blessings of the 
temporal world. 


The nine who forgot to give thanks were 
whole of their leprosy, but they missed the 
deeper, inner good, the good that can only 
belong to those who forget themselves, the 
good that comes with that sense of personal 
unwrothiness that gives glory to God. 


It is well that we recognize the inclination 
to ingratitude that besets our fallen natures. 
By doing so, by the consciousness of the lack 
of that which is seemly and gracious in us, 
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by confession of our clinging selfishness that 
would even disregard the divine grace that 
so constantly follows us, we may be awakened 
to that frame of mind and state of soul 
where the delicate and exquisite plant of 
thankfulness begins to send out its tender 
shoots and blossom forth in those flowers 
that smell sweet. to Heaven. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE. 
Junior Y. P. Topic, October 31. 


By Rev. ALEXANDER Maceiutivray, D.D. 
Isaiah 2: 2-5; Isaiah 9: 6-7; Luke 2: 13-14. 


We are at war, for Great Britain is at war, 
and we are part of the Empire. We are also 
at peace, at peace with our great, powerful 
neighbour to the south, the United States. 
The peace has lasted for over one hundred 
years, and there is every promise that it will 
never be broken. 


Along the imaginary boundary line over 
land and across lakes for thousands of miles, 
there is not a single armed man, or fort, or 
oun boat. Everyone feels secure, for inter- 
national good-will and friendship prevail. 


In spirit and in practice the people of the 
United States and Canada have ‘“‘beaten 
their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks,” and ‘‘as nations 
they will not lift up the ‘sword one against 
the other.” In this particular they are 
good subjects of Him who is ‘‘The Prince of 
Peace,’’ and worthy to take up the song the 
angels sang on the first Christmas Eve. 


‘‘Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, good-will toward men.”’ 


Boys and girls who have learned to love 
God will also love one another. When we 
say, ‘‘Our Father who art in Heaven’’ we 
admit that we are all God’s children and 
therefore bound to love one another as 
brothers and sisters, and in a true and help- 
ful sense, neighbours to all humanity. 


The present war was not of our choosing. 
The Empire unsheathed the sword to uphold 
its pledged word and defend the weak and 
to defend its own life. A war of aggression 
is sinful, but for us this war is righteous be- 
cause it is for the defence of the weak and 
the upholding of right. It is for our own 
existence as an Empire. 


War is terrible. The loss of life, the suf- 
tering and the sorrow, the destruction of 
property, the hate of nation against nation, 
children catching the spirit of their seniors, 
all these things should lead us to hate war and 
to pray and work for peace. 

Boys and girls can be good soldiers, yea 
better soldiers, when there is peace among 
the nations of the earth. They can fight 
with a greater unity and determination to 
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battle against temptations, selfishn ss, pover- 
ty and suffering. ; 

They ean follow more faithfully the Great 
Captain of their Salvation, Christ Jesus. 
God meant nations and races to help one 
another for has He not made us all and given 
us this earth to dwell on in peace, unity and 
friendship. 

What the world to-day needs, and what 
Juniors, Seniors and everybody should prac- 
tise, is the Golden Rule taught by the Prince 
of Peace, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 
When that is the universal rule, peace never 
to be broken, will be established. 


Unite us in the sacred love 
Of knowledge, truth, and Thee; 
And let our hills and valleys shout 
The song of Liberty. 


DO YCU WANT TO BE GREAT. 


Junior Y. P. Topic for 7 November. 
By Rev.. Jas. G. Potter, MontTrEAL. 
(Mat 223) 112-12") Jobn3ipi3-15). 
(Social Service Consecration Meeting). 

Christ saw the leaders of the Jewish people 
proud, selfish, overbearing, fond of showing 
off befor others and of having men bow be- 
fore them. 

Jesus wanted to warn his disciples against 
this spirit. He had heard them talking about 
‘“who should be the greatest,’’ and in a very 
nice way He told them that ‘‘he that is 
greatest among. you shall be your servant.” 

In the second part of the Scripture lesson, 
John 13:3-15, Christ gave them an example 
that would never. be forgotten. He took 
water and a towel and washed the feet of 
His disciples, and said to them ‘‘I have given 
you an example, that ye should do as I have 
done to you.” 

He wished to teach all His followers that 
the very best life, as weil as the greatest life, 
is that which tries to make the world better, 
happier and brighter. 

When Jesus was a Junior—about twelve 
years of age—, He said, to His mother 
“Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?”’ 

The ‘motto’? of the Prince of Wales, 
who will be Britain’s next King, is ‘‘Ich 
Dien,’’ meaning ‘‘I serve.” Let us pray 
that Britain’s kings and queens may always 
use their high positions to serve, not them- 
selves, but the Empire. 

When I was a medical student, said a 
noted physician, I attended an operation by 
a great surgeon. His assistant failed to 
come, and he chose me to help him save that 
life. How proud I was to be chosen to help. 

Spurgeon, the great preacher, once said:— 
I realized that God could save the world 
without me, but when He told me that I 
might help Him, I praised Him for the honour 
and privilege. 


(1) Our first lesson is:—Loving service one 
to another, at home, at school, at play, at 
church and always. . 
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This is one of the objects of the Boy Scouts, 
to do some kindly act each day. We follow » 
Jesus best when we have this spirit always. 


(2) Our second lesson is:—Let us do this 
loving service even though the eyes of others 
may not be on us. 

The Pharisees did much of their work to 
be seen of men, and to get the praise of men. 

We will find the greatest joy in our service 
for others if we remember that God sees 
and knows our lives, and that His eye is 
upon us, that in all our work for Him Jesus — 
promised ‘‘Lo, I am with you alway.” 

Herschel, the great astronomer, was greatly 
praised for his scientific service to the world. 
While grateful for the kind things said about 
him, he publicly stated that his success was 
largely du to the unceasing care given by 
his sister to all his costly and delicate instru- 
ments. The world could not estimate what 
her work was worth to the great work of 
her brother, but it was her joy to know it. 


(8) Our third lesson is:—Let us _ learn 
from Christ’s life that the greatest life is 
the life that helps to save the world from its 
sin and misery. 


But what can a Junior do? 

A match cannot move a steamer across the 
ocean to carry the grain to the hungry in 
Europe, but it can light the fires that make the 
steam, and the grain is carried to the needy. 

The lad with a few loaves and fishes could 
not feed the five thousand, but he brought 
them to Jesus, and Jesus blessed the gift, 
and the multitude was fed. 

Let the Juniors think about the many 
thousands who are perishing at home and 
abroad without the Bread of Life, and what 
joy and glory -in being used in any way to 
send them the Gospel. 


At a class reunion of one of the great 
universities, one graduate asked of another 
‘How do you account for Manley’s going as 
a missionary? J had picked him out for a 
ereat career in law or medicine or politics. 
He was the most brilliant man in our class. 
Poor fellow! <A great career lost! Wasted 
his talents on some low-down heathen.” 

The speaker was the head of a great cor- 
poration and had spent all his time since 
eraduation in making money. 

His companion, a distinguished journalist, 
replied :— 

‘‘T have a letter here from Manley. He 
wants to be remembered to the class, and he 
encloses a little cireular telling about his 
work. It includes the biggest hospital for 
surgical cases in China; a preaching circle of 
fourteen stations; a publishing house that 
ranks first in the Hast; a boys’ training school 
that requires an outlay of $25,000 a year, 
with an attendance of five hundred students; 
he has twenty-seven assistant workers in 
various departments.”’ am 

‘‘T apologize to Manley,”’ said the business 
man. ‘‘I did not know what a great career a 
modern missionary may have. By the side 
of it, I am willing to say my own is small, 
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FOES TO FIGHT. 
Junior Y. P. Topic, 14 November. 
Rev. W. S. McTavisy, B.D., Pu.D. 
(Luke 4: 1-13. 


To his soldiers a great general gave this 
advice: ‘‘Find out where your enemy is; 
get at him as soon as you ean, and keep 
moving on.”’ 

A soldier in the trench to-day might not 
regard that as good advice, but those who 
fight with sin might profit by it. We can 
afford to fight in the open and we ought to 
keep moving. 

Let us do some scouting to find where 
and what our enemies are. 


Temperance Meeting). 


Probably the first enemy that we shall 
discover is strong 
said that Great Britain was fighting three 
enemies—Germany, Austria and drink, and 
that of these three drink was the greatest. 

He declared, moreover, that the liquor 
traffic was more injurious to Britain than all 
the German submarines. It is a terrible 
‘foe when once it gets a grip on a nation. 

Why is it so destructive? There are at 
least three reasons. 


In the first place, the liquor traffic is 
strongly entrenched, financially, and _ the 
greed of gain will always prompt a certain 
class to hold what they have and grasp for 
more. The lust for wealth must be gratified 
no matter how others suffer. 


In the next place, alcohol creates an appe- 
tite for itself, and while it is doing so, it per- 
verts the judgment so that the drinker does 
not see things as they really are, and it also 
weakens the will so that he cannot do the 
things he would like to do. 


Finally, alcohol is a brain poison. It is 
a well-known fact that one poison will affect 
one organ of the body and another another. 

Aleohol is a poison and its special affinity 
is fo’ the brain, and therefore it is that the 
drunkard loses self-control, has confused 
ideas, babbles, tells secrets he would not 
think of giving away if he were sober, and 
finds it impossible to reverence sacred things. 

Long ago a wise man pointed out the folly 
of putting an enemy into the mouth to steal 
away the brain, and modern science has 
confirmed what he taught. 


This enemy has received some terrible 
blows lately. Russia, France, Germany, 
several of the United States, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta have given it some hard knocks 
and the fight is likely to go on till it is utterly 
destroyed. 


Another small but deadly enemy is the 
cigarette. It has been defined as a little roll 
of tobacco with a little fire at one end and a 
little fool at the other. No wonder that 
some one has ealled it a “coffin nail,’ for 
the boy who smokes cigarettes is impairing 
his health and shortening his life. 

During the last fiscal year there was a 
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decline in the consumption of cigarettes 
but one almost shudders when he thinks of 
the ruin wrought by the 1,089,156,606 
which were smoked. 

It is estimated that these would retail for 
one cent and one-half each, and if so, the 
enormous sum of $16,337,349 was wasted, 
and worse than wasted, on them. If we 
compare that amount with the budget of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada we shail 
have food for reflection. 


Another very insidious enemy, and one 
which has slain its thousands is the habit- 
forming drug. Under this head may be 
classed caffein, cocaine, morphine, opium, 
ete. Sometimes they are present in con- 
siderable quantities in what are called ‘‘soft 
drinks,’’ and often they are to be found in 
patent medicines—soothing syrups, headache 
powders, ete. 

Particulars cannot be given here; we can 
simply urge young people to shun, as they 
would a viper, any drug. which creates an 
appetite for itself, and to avoid the use of 
any patent medicine unless satisfied that it 
contains no noxious ingredients. 


HOME MISSION SCHOOLS. 
Vegreville Indian Schools, Ete. 
Junior Y. P. Topic, 21 November. 

By Mrs. H. M. Kipp. 
(Psl. 72:8; Deut. 6:1-19). 


This week we are to study about some 
children whom our Church is educating and 
training in Christian surroundings. Train- 
ing them to be Christian boys and girls so 
that when they grow up they will be Chris- 
tian men and women, and make good Cana- 
dian citizens. 

By doing so we are helping to hasten the 
time when according to our Scripture lesson, 
‘He shall have dominion from sea to sea 
and from the river unto the end of the earth.” 

The task seems so big that we hardly know 
where to begin. One thing we are certain 
of and that is that each must do his or her 
‘bit’? if Canada is to be held and won for 
Christ. 

There are in Canada over seventy different 
nationalities of boys and girls and over one 
hundred and ten different languages are 
spoken. 

The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Presbyterian Chureh in Canada has in its 
Mission Schools and Homes between six 
and seven hundred children of. school age 
who are given a good moral, Christian 
training, an education, and are clothed, fed 
and housed. 

They can be divided into three classes— 
Indian, French and children of foreign immi- 
grants. Of these five hundred are Indian 
children, whose pagan parents live on re- 
serves and who teach their children all sorts 
of superstitious customs. 

In our Indian Boarding and Day Schools 
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the boys are taught farming and _ the girl 
the domestic side of it, such as sewing, 
cooking and general housework. 

Some of our ex-pupils are to-day fighting 
our Empire’s battles in Kurope, thus showing 
their spirit of loyalty to the British Crown, 
while many at home are engaged in Red 
Cross and Patriotic work. We may well be 
proud of such pupils. 

The course of training adopted by our 
Society for the French and foreign children 
is somewhat different than that of the In- 
dians. They are grouped together in Mis- 
sion Homes capable of accommodating from. 
twelve to thirty pupils, are ‘‘mothered”’ by 
a Christian matron and sent to the Public 
School where they are educated with the 
child en of the whole community. — 

In Quebec, however, the tuition is given 
in the Homes, as there are no Protestant 
Schools, at Namur or St. Philippe de Chester. 
The work is slow but encouraging. 

Th> other Homes are all situated in foreign 
colonies and the children are brought in 
from the out-lying districts. They are lo- 
eated as follows:—Teulon, Ethelbert and 
Sifton in Manitoba; and Vegreville, Alta., 
where there are three Homes for boys and 
one for girls. 

The foreign children are eager and quick 
to learn; they do not require to be coaxed 
to study. They have made splendid progress 
and in fact have distinguished themselves 
and delighted their teachers by carrying off 
not ay class honors but Provincial honors 
as well. 

One of the Teulon boys came out first in 
Manitoba in the first part of third-class 
Teachers’ Government Examination. An- 
other came third and four others passed. 
John Uyakimischek took the Canadian his- 
tory prize for Manitoba, and the class of 
foreign boys took the class prize for the same 
Province. Several ex-pupils are teaching 
now. Our Canadian boys and girls will 
have to look to their laurels ! 

An important branch of their training is 
the study of the Bible and the Catechism. 
Some of the boys are planning to study for 
the ministry, and some of the girls are taking 
up teaching, nursing and domestic science. 
We are training leaders who will one day 
hold important positions in our public insti- 
tutions. 

In our other Scripture lesson for this topic 
; Deut. 6, we read of how the children 
of Israel were exhorted ‘‘to love the Lord 
Thy God with all thine heart and with all 
thy soul and with all thy might’’; and, fur- 
ther, to teach the commandments diligently 
unto their children. 

In this child welfare work we are endeavor- 
ing to carry out the will of God concerning 
His little ones. Will you be nation builders 
and do your “‘bit”’ by your love, your prayers 
and your gifts towards this Christian, pa- 
triotiec work ? 

Don’t stick toarule that does not measure 
SUCCESS, 
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WHO tS IN THE WRONG? 


A boy was to take part in a debate, and 
a friend asked him just what it was he intend- 
ed to try to prove. 

‘‘T want to prove that the other fellow is 
wrong.”’ 

While this may all be very well in a debate, 
there are many occasions when we lose a 
ereat deal by trying to prove that some one 
else is in the wrong. 

One of the most important things for any 
boy to find out in this world is where he 
himself is in the wrong. If we become 
eritical of the faults of other people, and 
forget to examine ourselves critically, we 
are likely to miss a good many points at 
which we could make improvements in our 
own. affairs. 

Other people’s faults are always a great 
deal more interesting than they should be, 
and we are likely to discover these weak 
points in others, long before we have detected 
them in ourselves. 

When a friend recently was trying to. 
encourage a boy who failed in his final exa roin-~ 
ations in the high school, the boy replied: 
‘Well, it was my own fault; I went into too 
many things outside my studies. It was 
not the teacher’s fault; it was my fault, 
and I am going to try to learn a big lesson 
from it, and do better hereafter.’’ 

The spirit of that boy will carry him much 
farther in the right direction than the spirit 
of a fellow who groans and growls and makes 
excuses for his failures, and blames them on 
some one else. The boy who groans and 
erowls has not learned the importance of 
discovering where he himself is in the wrong, 
so that he may get to work and straighten 
things out. 

The boy who resents criticism and shuts 
his mind to what is intended to help eee 
‘will 
hinder his own progress just so long as he 
keeps up that spirit. 

Sometimes persons are entirely wrong in 
their criticism of us; but even then, the best 
way for us to act is to take criticisms erace- 
fully, and to see whether,- after all, there 
may not be something in the idea that has 
been expressed. If we find there is, then 
we can straighten out the difficulty, and 
ie come more and more into a well-rounded 
life. 

It takes real Christian grace to thank 
people for saying critical things about us; 
but we can learn to do that, and when we 
do learn that great lesson, we are on the 
way to the enlarging of our powers and the 
correcting of our weaknesses. This will 
have a wonderful effect upon our usefulness 
now and later on.—‘‘ Kings’ Treasuries.” 


No boy likes to be thought slow. But in 
one place slowness is advantageous. “He 
that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty.” 


World Wide Work. 


WOMAN AND NEW CHINA. 
By Rr. Rev. D. Huntineron, D.D. 
(Bishop of Anking.) 


The Chinese have a proverb ‘‘The virtue 
of the woman is stupidity.’’ It was, there- 
fore, natural that any attempt at the educa- 
tion of girls should be resisted. 

They had three reasons why girls should 
not be educated, reasons, which to them, 
seemed conclusive. In the first place, a 
girl would be married when she was eighteen 
years old or thereabouts, and any money 
spent on her education would be practically 
a present to the groom’s family, a thing 
which no economical Chinaman could think 
of; secondly, girls were naturally incapable 
of education, they couldn’t learn, and there 
was no use in trying to teach them; thirdly, 
it would be a bad thing if they were educated, 
as it would be certain to have a bad effect 
on their character, giving them desires for 
knowledge and position and power which 
they ought not to have. 

With such ideas as these it is but natural 
that the first girls’ schools in the Empire 
were looked upon with suspicion; when 
missionaries attempted to begin girls’ schools 
no girls were to be had to enter them. The 
only possible way was practically bribing 
the poor by giving them free board and 
Clothes while they were in the school. 

However, the work was such a complete 
demonstration of the practicability of educat- 
ing women that public opinion gradually 
changed. From being. hated and feared, 
girls’ schools came slowly to be appreciated. 
People of the better class began to end their 
girls to. school as well as their boys, and 
were even willing to pay something towards 
their education. 

About fifteen years ago the idea occurred 
to some of the gentry that it would be a 
good thing to have some of the education 
of girls in their own hands; accordingly, the 
first public schools for girls were started. 
From that time on Government schools 
and schools established by the gentry have 
been gradually surpassing mission schools in 
numbers. 

Another curious feature of the demand 
for education under the republic is the desire 
to learn on the part of young married women. 
Of course we cannot receive them in our 
girls’ schools, and as a natural consequence 
many of them come pretending that they are 
unmarried. 

Last winter two girls, supposed to be 
cousins, the elder about sixteen years old, 
were received in St. Agnes’s. The younger 
one got angry one day and said in the hear- 
ing of a good many others: ‘If Miss Hop- 
wood knew you were married, she wouldn’t 
let you stay in the school.” 


On investigation it came out that she was 
a secondary wife of the younger girl’s father. 
Many of the men are also keen to have their 
wives educated. 


The work of education has reacted more 
or less on the ancient custom of foot-binding. 
Missionaries were the first people who serious- 
ly undertook to combat this custom. . After 
a good many years the Natural cot Society 
was formed. About five years ago the 
interest of the Chinese had become so great 
that the whole organization was handed 
over to them, the foreign officers retiring. 

It was getting to be very much the fashion 
amongst the upper classes not to bind the 
feet of the children and to unbind those 
which were already bound. This went on 
somewhat slowly before the Revolution. 
Since the Revolution in most of the larger 
cities it is distinctly the exception to see 
little girls with bound feet. Practically all 
the school girls unbind their feet, and those 
who do not go to school naturally follow the 
fashions of their more fortunate sisters. 


In the country, of course, people are more 
conservative, but as the rich and the fashion- 
able have unbound their feet, it is only a 
question of time when all will follow the 
fashion. 


Another even more important matter in 
which customs are changing is marriage. 
In the old days marriages were arranged 
entirely by parents. This was often done 
when the children were mere infants, and 
the children themselves never had anything 
to say about it. They never met each other 
until the marriage-day, except in the cases 
where the future bride was brought up by 
the bridegroom’s family. 

A young friend of mine once asked me to 
perform the marriage ceremony for him. 

I enquired what his bride’s name was. 

He replied, ‘‘I don’t know.”’ 

Of course he didn’t. Nobody was expected 
to know the name of his bride, ner what 
ane looked like, nor anything else about 

er. 

Now all that is changed. The young 
people insist upon meeting each other before 
a betrothal is arranged. They do not expect 
to be intimately acquainted, but at least 
they are to know each other, and have some- 
thing to say about the betrothal. 

A general breaking down of the old re- 
straints on intercourse between men and 
women has come in. JI have been to dinner 
with the Provincial Governor, his wife and 
several other Chinese ladies and gentlemen 
being of the party. Three years ago such a 
thing would not have been dreamed of. An 
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official who had done it would have been 
entirely disgraced. Now it is a more or 
less common practice. 


These changes are all good, but with them 
come very grave dangers. They naturally 
do not know how to handle the intercourse 
between men and women, and even if they 
did understand something more of the eti- 
quette, would that be a sufficient safeguard? 
In the old days absolute separation of men 
and women was the rule. Now that rule 
has been broken down. Nothing except 


Christianity can give the internal law which. 


is necessary in such matters. 

What has been said above applies mainly 
to the upper classes, reaching down certainly 
among the small shop-keepers and mechanics, 
and to some extent among the farmers, 
though these poorer ones have less opportunity 
for education and take up with Western 
ideas somewhat more slowly. But below 
them comes the mass of the very poor— 
those who live from hand to mouth in ordin- 
ary years, and starve in years of scarcity. 
From those classes comes the secondary 
wives and slave girls of the country. 

Such opportunities as we now have are 
unprecedented in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church. The women, as well as the 
men of a nation of 400, 000, 000 people, are 
ready tolearn. The Church has been praying 
and working for this end, and now that it 
has come, is in danger of letting it pass. 
One woman gained for Christ now exerts a 
power in the country.—Spirit of Missions. 


HINDUISM AND WCMEN. 


Hinduism is responsible for the suffering of 
widows. How terrible is their suffering “the 
Hindu social reformers have told us. They 
say that the abolition of suttee—the burning 
alive of the widow with her husband’s corpse— 
was a mistaken kindness of the British 
Government, for the agony of the funeral 
pyre was but for a moment, while tne ago- 
ny of the widow who lives continues till death 
comes, and is welcomed; not as the last 
enemy, but as the first friend. 

This widowhood is still compulsory. There 
are 26,000,000 widows in India, and many 
of these widows have never been wives. 
They are treated with scorn and cruelty in 
many homes, because their relations believe 
that their misfortune in this life can only be 
accounted for by great wickedness in some 
previous existence. 


Many women suffer because of Hinduism. 
A man was prosecuted in Bengal for torturing 
his wife. He had suspended her by the 
thumbs to the roof of his house. When the 
neighbors cut her down and demanded an 
explanation, the man informed them that a 
few hours previously his wife had given 
birth ye a daughter, although he wished for 
a son! 
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According to Hindu law and custom, only 
a son can offer availing sacrifice for his 
deceased father. That was the explanation 
the man gave for his brutal conduct. The 
teaching of Hinduism must be held, in part, 
responsible for the young mother’s agony. 
And when the man received his punishment 
he was introducted to a higher system of 
ethics, viz.,—the Indian Penal Code. 


Not long ago, plague came to a village 
near Benares. The doctors told the people 
they must kill the rats, as they were spreading 
the plague. 

But Hinduism told the people they must 
not kill the plague rat, not even the plague 
flea, as all life was equally divine. 

The present writer asked a Hindu friend 
what he was doing to combat the plague. 
He replied that he was catching the rats 
in traps, as the doctors had ordered, and he 
was releasing them again to enter his house 
or the house of his neighbors, for so he was 
ordered by his religion. : 

The man had abandoned his house, and 
was living in safety in a tent in the open 
fields. But his wife, because of Hinduism and 
of custom, was confined to the mud-house, 
and because of Hinduism her companions 
were the plague rats and the plague fleas. 


In a town of the United Provinces lived a 
rich woman who had no son. She sought 
the help of a holy man who told her that the 
great mother Kali was angry with her and 
would only be placated by an offering of 
human blood. 

The woman told the holy man to do what 
must be done. He stole a little child of 
three from a neighbour’s house. He called 
together some of his holy associates, and, . 
with their help, he mutilated the body of 
the little child, caught the blood in a saucer, 
and presented it to Kali, with the petition 
that she would now relent and grant his 
client her heart’s desire—the birth of a son. 

The child was not quite dead, so it was 
thrown into a ravine, where the father at 
last found his little dead son. The woman 
and the holy men were sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment and all_ the details 
of the tragedy appeared in the Indian daily 
papers only two years ago. 

In the face of all this, is it not an impera- 
tive duty to send Christian missionaries to 
India?—Sel. 


Foreign missions employs the life and 
labor of more than 20,000. Christian mission- 
aries and expends annually about $30,000,000. 
There is no better answer to the sneer ‘that 
Christianity is a petty thing, and the interest 
of people of small calibre, than the simple 
statement of the magnitude of foreign mis- 
sions, a project which is the most dazzling 
reiting that ever entered mortal mind, 
namely, the subjugation of the whole world 
to Christ’s reign 
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FIRST TRIP IN KOREA. 


LETTER FROM Miss EpNa CRUIKSHANK. 
(Note.—The following, just received, tells 
’ of a trip taken in March. It is full of interest. 
It shows woman’s work in Korea, travelling 
long distances to hold a ‘‘Class”’ of women 
for a week. Then in another direction 


anotherweek, and so-on through the year.) 


ee Jung, Korea. 
Dear Reeord,— 

The eventful morning came when I was to 
start on my first tour in the country. 

To be really here among the Koreans is 
a grand reality! My thoughts went back 
to childhood, when this to me was but a 
dream, which I-almost feared to hope would 
be realized in my life. It was such a big 
undertaking and appeared so impossible in 
my childish thoughts! 

But the command, “‘Go ye into all the 
world”? came as a personal one, and a sense 
of my duty grew upon me with the years. 
Faith at last became sight, and proved eh 
truth ;—‘‘ Trust in the Lord with all thy hear 
and lean not unto thine own Ae aa 
In all thy ways acknowledge Him and He 
will direct thy paths.” 

In travelling through the country in winter 
the monotonous squeak of the ox-cart and 
the sameness of the scenery give little variety. 

Darkness fell before we reached the Chris- 
tian home where we planned to spend the 
first night. Cold and hungry, we wondered 
what kind of a reception we would get. 
But no sooner had our carts stopped, than 
the Christian leader, his wife, and a Bible 
woman rushed out and took us right into 
their. warm hearts and home. To get a 
elean comfortable room in this country is 
a luxury and thanks to Christianity we got 
one this night. 

As we prepared our evening meal the 
heathen women and children gathered to 
see us, giving Mrs. Barker an opportunity 
to tell them the Good Story. 

Thursday morning everything went smooth- 
ly until we reached a river course now dry, 
and our road lay along its rocky bed. In 
our carts we were tossed about, but could 
only make the best of it. 

Reaching a small wayside inn about dark 
we enquired if we might stop for the night. 
Although many guests had arrived before us, 
we were told they would go to private houses 
to make room for us. 

In our small, dark, mud room there was 
just space enough to put up two narrow 
cot beds. Wearied we retired early, but 
not to sleep for the shaking up of the day 
seemed to persist through the night. 


Friday at noon, calling—hungry—at a way- 
side inn, we found our language teachers 
could not buy food, so we were glad to share 
our small lunch with them. They in turn 
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shared with other Korean guests who came 
in. 

We had just four biscuits, one for Mrs. 
Barker, one for each of the teachers, and 
one for myself, at least so I thought, as I 
passed the plate first to a teacher. To my 
dismay he politely took all, of course to share 
with the other guests. 

Good Korean “manners! But as I watched 
those biscuits going there was a gaunt feeling 
somewhere, and strong desire to express 
the humor of the situation. 

The last night was spent in an inn at the 
foot of a. mountain pass where the little 
heathen children gathered to see us. 

We shall always remember the kindness 
of these children, in bringing us water, 
taking our dishes to the kitchen to be washed, 
fanning our little charcoal fire, etc. 

As they huddled together in the small 
vacant space of our room, Mrs. Barker told 
them of Jesus. She also gave each a pretty 
eard, which some children and others had 
sent from home. 

Probably they had never seen a- pretty 
eard before; anyway one little tot after 
looking at’ her’s carefully, placed it in a 
covered box in the corner of our room. Every 
little while we would see the cover lift, and 
the card withdrawn. She would look again, 
and then gently put it back. 

Marly in the morning a little hand pushed 
our door open and lifted the lid again. Had 
ut been a dream? No! Here it was just as 
she had seen it the night before, and once 
more our little friend placed her treasure In 
its hiding place with a satisfied look 


Saturday at noon we reached our destina- 
tion and received a hearty welcome from 
the Christians of Kyung Hung, and from 
Miss Edna MeLellan, who had arrived an 
nour before. 

We soon had our goods unpacked and were 
comfortably settled in a very fine Korean 
house. 

Sunday a Bible class for women was opened 
and earried on for a week. I wish you could 
see these bright young Korean women and 
girls. Forty attended class and_ studied 
very well. 

I thought as I watched one hundred or 
more coming into church on Sabbath morning, 
what a fine sight it would be for our home 
people, who are making it possible to carry 
the love of God in Christ, with all its uplifting 
power, into these lives. 


During the class we felt a call for much 
prayer on behalf of these women, and came 
away feeling God had used His messengers 
to strengthen and encourage our Korean 
sisters in this place. 

Three foreign women living in one room 
could not but have some amusing experiences, 
but I can only mention two or three, e.g.,— 
the bathroom we constructed of two kimonas 
and two suit cases; the sudden scurry in 
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the middle of the night, when the floor on 
which we were sleeping became so hot, we 
had to seek our cot beds; the bread pudding 
we prepared on a charcoal fire and have not 
yet eaten; the attempts of each to sympathize 
with and nurse the other, during an attack 
of severe colds and head-aches, ete. 


But I must pass on to our return journey. 
Though now well on in March we started 
out in a snow-storm, and after going 40 li— 
(3 liequals 1 mile)—had to remain in a way- 
side inn for a day and a half. 

In a Korean inn the best accomodations 
I have yet met with consist of a hot floor 
to sleep on, a small vessel with a fire in it to 
heat food on, water, rice, and probably eggs. 

While storm-stayed here the village people 
paid us many visits, wondering at our white 
skin and queer clothes. 

‘A young Japanese soldier hearing the 
foreign, Christian women had come, called 
to tell us that he was a Christian and had 
received much peace since believing. 


When we finally got started we found 
travelling very difficult in the deep snow, 
and it was with much persuasion that our 
cartman kept his little horses moving with 
our baggage. 


As day drew to a close we began the ascent 
of a mountain pass. After climbing until 
we had almost gained the heights the snow 
became so deep that it. was impossible for 
the horses to get through with the load, all 
the baggage had to be carried by the men, 
and with strenuous pulling and pushing the 
horses were forced up the steep path. 

I forgot to mention that while going down 
this same pass, we had meta young Korean, 
carrying a feeble old man on his back up the 
steep mountain path. The Koreans are 
wonderfully generous and thoughtful. 


We got an early start from the inn next 
morning, and made 50 li in the storm. 


By this time our food supply was low, 
but we were hungry enough to make a good 
- evening meal of porridge, rice pan-cakes and 
potatoes, we had enough cold pan-cakes for 
lunch the next day and ate them in a eold, 
dirty inn, surrounded by men smoking. 

Later on we reached a large town and got 
a good Japanese meal. Although we had 
walked most of the day, we were ready for 
10 li more and at the next town: found a 
miserable Korean inn, where we remained 
for the night. 

We unpacked and were getting settled 
when the Chinese began filling our room and 
things looked so unpromising that about 
nine o’clock we decided to move on, and in 
haste packed and made our way to another 
town 10 lh distant, arriving about 11.30 
o'clock. 

The Koreans here gave us a hearty wel- 
come and we were glad to have a sheltered 
lace to rest. 
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Saturday morning—and now only 50 li 
from home! We were hoping for a beautiful 
day, after the unusual storm, but on opening 
our little door were almost driven back by 
the wind and drifting snow. 

After going only three miles in three hours 
we were about ready to drop anywhere. 
The first approachable building was a Chi- 
nese cook-house. It was rather dark inside, 
but we made for the first object that looked 
comfortable enough for a seat. 

When we got up to resume our journey, 
we found we had been sitting on the bake- 
board, which had a layer of soft dough all 
over it. 

With our feet soaking wet and our over- 
shoes and skirts frozen, we went on to a 
Korean inn. / 

Here a poor old woman, with her grand- 
child, sat on the floor by a tin of hot ashes, 
smoking her long pipe. 

Her husband was just getting ready to 
go out with his small bowl of rice, to offer in 
sacrifice on a neighboring hill. Neither the 
storm nor the foreign visitors hindered him. 
Preparations completed, off he went to try 
to satisfy the deepest longings of his being 
before a wood or stone tablet. 

We asked the old lady to put on a fire 
for us, but she refused. Money was no 
inducement—wood was so scarce, she could 
only have a fire to cook their food, and it 
was not yet time to prepare the meal. 
people! Poor in material things which pass 
away, but how much poorer in eternal things! 

Going 10 li farther we succeeded in getting 
ox-earts and rode home arriving at 11.30 
p.m. From Monday morning until Saturday 
night travelling eighty miles. 

In Canada we would think that rather 
slow. A clean comfortable house, a hot dinner, 
and best of all a hearty welcome from our 
Korean Christians gave heart again and we 
were ready for another trip on Monday. 

In this northern field, as in other parts 
of our Korean mission the harvest is great 
and the laborers few. Won’t you pray the 
Lord of the Harvest that He will send more 
laborers to this field? : 


SUNDAY AT THE BOARDING- 
HOUSE. 


Practical Home Mission Work. 


It was Margaret’s first Sunday in the 
boarding-house. She woke with a sense of 
strangeness, almost loneliness. There was 
no one to talk with, no one interested in her. 

But the sun was shining brightly into her 
east room, and the little, rented piano looked 
friendly. Her books and her chair—it was a 
comfort to have them. ~ 

She rose and bathed and dressed, and, 
opening a book, sat by her window. ‘‘It is 
almost a week since I came,’’ she mused, 
her thoughts running off to her first music 
lesson with her new teacher, and the en- 
couragement he had given her. 


Poor 
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She woke from her dreaming to find that 
it was nine o’clock and breakfast-time. All 
along the halls was quietness as she walked 
down to the dining-room. 

There, at a table the other side of the room 
from hers, the landlady and her daughter 
were taking breakfast They were Catho- 
lies, and had just returned from early mass. 

Gradually one or two others sauntered 
in—the middle-aged lady with the false 
bangs, the young English designer and _ his 
wife, the science student, the bank clerk, 
the drab-looking mother and left-over daugh- 
ter, the Christian Science man with a shining 
skin and little, neglected son. 

They talked about the vaudeville some of 
them had seen the night before; then they 
drifted into horse-racing, both subjects that 
Margaret had never heard discussed at 
home, except in condemnation: 

Then more people came in; her own table 
the widower from 
India, with whom the left*over daughter 
was so anxious to talk; and the man with 
the gay young wife whom she had seen having 
a supper party in their sitting-room the 
night before, and drinking wine. 

It was an odd collection of people, but 
somehow they all seemed to know each other 
a little, and to assimilate fairly well, all 
but Margaret, who sat at her end of the table 
saying little, but dallying with her break- 
fast, listening and thinking, and feeling 
rather alone, unaccustomed to not sharing 
fully in the conversation. 

It was after ten when she left the others 
on the front verandah and went away to 
dress for church. Getting ready for church 
was quite different at home; her mother 
came in and chatted while they helped each 
other put in hooks; and there was her father’s 
eall, “‘Have you your collection?’ or ‘‘It’s 
time we were off.’’ There was a real Sunday 
bustle and atmosphere about the house. 

But there was no Sunday bustle about the 
boarding-house. As she passed out by the 
verandah, they were smoking and chatting, 
or reading, or just doing nothing. They 
gazed at her rather uninterestedly as she 
went by. To them she was probably one 
of those queer people who have a religion 
and go to ehurch. 

Putting in the time before dinner Margaret 
played and sang some hymns, some of those 
she had always loved—‘ Whiter than snow,”’ 
and that beautiful one, ‘‘When morning 
gilds the skies,”’ the stately tune by Barnby. 
The second verse was an appeal to church 
attendance, which those in the house might 
have obeyed had they caught the words : 


‘“Whene’er the sweet church bell 
Peals over hill and dell, 
‘May Jesus Christ be praised!’ 
O hark to what it sings, 
As joyously it rings, 
‘May Jesus Christ be praised!’ ”’ 
But the sweet voice did reach them and 


carried its message. The neglected, mother- 
less boy knocked at her door and asked if 
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he might come in and listen, and they walked 
down to dinner together, Margaret feeling 
more at home than she had yet done, for 
the young boy reminded her of her brother 
at home. 

At dinner those at her table complimented 
her upon her voice and said how nice it was 
to have some singing in the house; and after 
dinner the gay young wife came to Mar- 
garet’s room and asked if she would not 
come to the drawing-room and sing in the 
afternoon; two or three had wanted her to 
ask. ‘‘From five to six?’ asked Margaret. 
And so it was arranged. 

The gay young wife proved also that she 
had a heart. Seven or eight awaited Mar- 
garet when she entered the drawing-room 
at five o’clock, and the child with whom 
she had made friends ran to meet her. She 
sang’ 


“Still with Thee, O my God, 
I would desire to be; 

By day, by night, at home, abroad, 
I would be still with Thee : 


‘‘With Thee when dawn comes in, 
And ealls me back to care, 
Each day returning to begin 
With Thee, my God, in prayer,’ 


? 


and so on, all the sweet words through. 


Someone knocked against the door and a 
voice was heard to say, ‘‘ Prayer-meeting 
in there?”’ and a laugh; but no one in the 
room smiled. 

‘“‘Safe in the arms of Jesus’ came next, 
and the gay wife joined in a little. Others 
took courage and sang, too, and in a moment 
or two they were all around the piano. 

“T’ve a hymn book somewhere,” announced 
the bank clerk. ‘‘So have I,” exclaimed 
someone else, and off they went to inves- 
tigate the bottom of their trunks, returning 
with books they were using for the first time 
since they left home. 

The books were left on the piano, and the 
five to six o’clock singing on Sunday became 
a habit. Margaret declined many Sunday 
tea invitations to keep this engagement, 
which she thought more important. With- 
out her leadership there would have been 
no singing. 

And there would have been less church- 
going. That first Sunday was the only 
Sunday during Margaret’s stay there when 
only the two Catholics and herself went to 
church. It was.a gradual thing, but soon 
almost the whole household were going to 
chureh, and it was all due to the message 
of the hymns and the sweet presence of a 
young girl who practised quite naturally 
and simply the principles taught her in a 
Christian home. 


“By day, by night, at home abroad, 
I would be still with Thee.”’’ 


—In ‘‘The Christian Guardian.”’ 


Our Church Register 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 
Calis From. 

Grand Falls, N.B., to Mr. J. C. Mortimer, o 
Hampton and Rothesay, N.B. 

Knox ¢Oh.. Tiverton, Ont.) to: re WwW <<). 
West, of Port Perry, Ont. 

Knox Ch., Galt, Ont., to Dr. J. Keir Fraser. 

Dresden, Ont., to Mr. D. McKay, of Dun- 
wich, Ont. 

New Carlisle, Que., to Mr. KE. J. Rattee, late 
of Malpeque, P.E.I. 

Inductions into 

Chalmers Ch., Woodstock, Ont., Ang. 5. 
Mr. A. B. MeLeod. 

Dawn Centre and Oakdale, Ont., Aug. 24, 
Mr. R. D. Dodge. 

Verschoyle, Ont., Aug. 26, Mr. Thos. M. 
Murray. 

Quesnel & Alexandria, B.C., Aug. 31, Mr. D. 
R. MeLean. 

College St. Ch., Toronto, Sept. 17, Mr. R. 
B. Cochrane. 

St. Andrews Ch., 
Thos. Kakin. 

Cartwright, Man., Sept. 8, Mr. J. McEwen. 

Rivers & Pettapeice, Man., Mr. H. B. Duck- 
worth. 

Wakefield, Que., Mr. R. S. Johnston. 

Manotiek, Ont., Dr. A. L. Howard. 

Resignations of 

Musquodoboit Harbour, N.S., Mr. J. A. Me- 
Kean. 

Mandaumin & Vyner, Ont., Mr. R. P. Byers. 

Manitou,:-Man., Mr. J. O. Ralston. 

Kenmore, Ont., Mr. R. MacNabb. 

Chalmers Ch., Hamilton, Mr. A. E. Neilly. 

Harrow, Ont., Mr. Geo. McGregor. 


Toronto, - O¢ty 1225 Dr. 


A FATR EXCHANGE. 


A converted drunkard was walking past a 
saloon in Seranton, Pa., one night after he 
had ‘“‘hit the trail’’ at one of Billy Sunday’s 
meetings in that city. It was a place to 
which he had formerly resorted, and which 
had taken much of his money for the deadly 
drink. The bartender stood in the door and 
yelled after him, ‘‘I suppose you’re one of 
those religious guys who’s given Billy his 
last cent, and had to walk home!”’ 

‘‘Many’s the time I’ve given you my last 
cent and couldn’t see to walk anywhere!”’ 
was the answer. 

Does religion pay? <A restored man has 
only one answer: ‘‘Godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.’’— 
The Christian Advocate. 


‘DOSE BOYS.” 
A Result cf City Evangelism. 


She was a poor Bohemian woman with 
e dark, weather-beaten face and tired eyes 
But the black eyes twinkled and the weary 
lines in the face softened as she met the 
‘‘teacher lady’? and told her story. 


‘You should see! My boys, Anton and 
Proslay, dey comes by your cookun school. 
You know? Dey haf moch fun, allus talk- 
ening, talkening ‘bout dat school. 

““So bimeby las’ night I comes by my 
work home, und I stop by der stores and 
get me some a_leetle soup bone, und.I t’inks. 
when I go ’long I be so very tired I not can 
cook supper—wash, wash all day iss not 
easy, lady—und when I come open de door 
it weel not open. Dose rascal boys hold it. 
Dey say: ‘No, mutter, you must de front 
ee £° by.’ So I t?ink : ‘What dose rascals 

one?’ 


“‘T go by der front door, und I set me 
down in der front room. Der door iss shut, 
und bimeby dey say: ‘Now mutter, you 
can come.’ 

“Und what you ‘spose? Dat kitchen was 
clean so fine like soap and water can make, 
und dose boys hat made eoffee cake and a 
nice cup of coffee. Und dey say I shall 
down sit, und dey bring for me everything, 
like I was a queen some. 


‘“‘T neffer,’’ and the lips trembled, and the 
black eyes were weary ; “I neffer in all my 
life before sit cown and haf serve me my 
ehildren. Dey learn mooch fine theengs by 
your cookun school, Miss Martin; my boys, 
Anton and Proslay.’”—Isabel Horton in 
“The Burden of The City.” 


STORING UP THE BIBLE. 


A woman who was becoming blind was 
unable to read her Bible till a friend gave her 
a large print Testament. For months she 
found great joy in this. 

But at last she wrote with trembling hand: 
‘‘I cannot see to read my Testament any 
longer. It is such a comfort every morning 
to get it out and look at the Word of Life. 
Though I cannot make it out, I know so 
much Scripture.” 

Fortunate woman! In the days when she 
could see she had stored her mind with gems 
from God’s treasure house. Now she draws 
on the store laid up in her heart. 

Do we appreciate our privilege of reading 
the Bible? And are we reading so diligently 
that, if blindness should come to us, we could 
find satisfaction in the memory of the pas- 
sages learned during days when sight was 
keen? Remember, the time to light the lamp 
is before the door is shut.—Adult Bible Class. 


Be ) 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytey clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of cal'’s and 

“inductions and resignations and obituaries of 
ministers. If not given in the Recorp it 1s 
because they are not received. 


General Assembly. 
Winnipeg, Ist Wednesday of June, 1916 


Synod of Maritime Provinces. 
. John, Ist Tuesday Octobcr, 1915. 


nN 
+ 


. Sydney, Sydney, 2 Nov., 10 a.m. 
Inverness, 

. Pictou, New Glasgow, 2 Nov., 12.45. 
Wallace, at Synod, call of mod. 

Truro, - 

Halifax, Halifax, 21 Dec., 10 a.m. 
Lunenburg, Mahone, Nov. 9, 2 p.m. 

St. John, St. John, 14 Deo., 10 a.m. 
Miramichi, New castle, 14 Dec., 11 a.m. 
P.E.I., Charlottetown, 3 Nov., 2 p.m. 


PO OON Su C8 


— 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Citawa, 2nd Tuesday of May’ 1916. 


11. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 7 Dec., 2 p.m. 

12: Montreal, Montreal, 9 Nov., 10 a.m. 
13. Glengarry, Alexandria, 7 Dec., 11 a.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 20 Nov., 10 a.m. 

~ 15. Lanark, Carleton Pl., 30 Nov., 10.30. 
16. Brockville, Kemptville, 7 Dec., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 

18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 14 Dec., 9.30. 

19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, 19 Oct., 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Tor., first Tues. each month. 

22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 9 Nov., 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 9 Nov., 10 a.m. 

24. North Bay, N. Bay, 2 Wed. Mar. 

25. Temiskaming, Cobalt, lst Thurs. Mar. 
26. Algoma, Sault Ste. Marie, 6 March, 8p.m. 
27. Sudbury, Sudbury, lst Tues. Mar., 8 p.m. 
28. Owen Sd., Owen Sd., 7 Dec., 10 a.m. 

29. Saugeen, Palmerston, 14 Dec., 9 a.m. 

30. Guelph, Guelph, 19 Oct., 10.30 a.m. 


Syncd of Hamilton and London. 
Last Monday of April, 1916. 


31. Hamilton, Hamilton, 2 Nov., 9.30 a.m. 
32. Paris, Brantford, 14 Dec., 10.30. 

33. London, London, 5 Oct., 10.30 a.m. 
34. Chatham, Chatham, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 
35. Sarnia, Sarnia, 7 Dec., 11 a.m. 

36. Stratford, Stratford, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 
37. Huron, Clinton, 14 Dee., 11 a.m. 

38. Maitland, Wingham, 21 Dec., 3.30. 
39. Bruce, Paisley, 7 Dec., 11 a.m. 
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Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday, Nov., 1915. 


40. Superior, 
ei Mets yates Coll., bi-mon. 
a a eyo) ake, Belmont, Feb., call of Clerk. 
15 Glenboro, eall of Clerk 
. P. la Prairie, Gladstone, 16 Nov., : , 
45. Dauphin, pee hs 
46. Minnedosa, Minnedosa, 8 Feb., 2 p.m. 
47. Brandon, Brandon, 22 Feb., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Regina, Ist Tuesday, Nov., 1915. 


re Sera 
: ernethy, Earl Grey, Feb., Call of Mod. 
50. Qu’Appelle, Moosomin, 8 Feb. 
51. Arcola, at Synd, Call of Mod. 
o2. Alameda, Call of Mod. 
53. Weyburn, Weyburn, 8 Feb., 7 p.m. 
o4. Regina, Regina, 6 Dec., 7.30 p.m. 
a aoe ote ae Jaw, Dee., 
. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 10 Feb., 7 p. 
57. Prinee Albert, eee 
. Battleford, N. Battleford, Call of 
59. Kindersley. raat. 
60. Swift Current. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Last Tuesday of April, 1916. 


61. Vermillion, Vermillion, Call of Mod. 
62. Edmonton. 
63. Lacombe, Daysland, Feb,, 9.30. 
64. Red Deer, 
65. Castor. 
66. Calgary. 
67. Medicine Hat, Red Cliff. 
68. High River. 
69. Macleod. 
Synod of Eritish Columbia. 
First Tuesday of April, 1916. 


70. Kootenay. Neison, Feb. 

71. Kamloops. 

72. Cariboo, Fort George, Feb., Call of Mod. 
73. Westminster. Vancouver, 9Nov., 10 a.m. 
74. Victoria, 


GOD’S WAY OR OURS? 


An architect complains that many o his 
clients come and ask him to design a house 
for them, only to let him very speedily dis- 
cover that they have already designed it for 
themse ves. What they really want is” his 
sanction o* their own plan, and the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him draw on paper what they 
have fully in mind. 


It is in very much the same fashion that 
we often go to the Great Architect with our 
lives Weask Him for wisdom and guidance, 
but we have already planned how we will 
bui'd our fortunes and shape our course; 
and it is not His way we are seeking, but His 
approval of our way.—NSelected. 
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CITY EVANGELISM. 


They tell me that down in the vilest den 
Of the city’s crime and muck, 

There are men with the heart of angels, 
Doing the angels’ work; 

That they win back the lost and the strayed, 
That they help the weak to stand, 


By the wonderful power of living words 
“And the help of God’s right hand. 
And often and over, the dear Lord knows, 
I’ve knelt and prayed to Him 
That somehow, somewhere, it would happen 
That they’d find and save my Jim. 


—Selected. 


RECEIVED DURING AUGUST 


At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
by Rev. Thomas Stewart, D.D., 
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THE TWO BOYS. 


An old carpenter was speaking of two boys 
brothers, who had been sent to him to learn 
the trade. They were bright boys, and their 
father, in telling the carpenter of his pleasure 
at their progress in thier work, said he could 
not see but one had done just as well as the 
other. 

‘“‘Um-m!’’- said the carpenter. “‘I  pre- 
sume to say their work looks about of a piece, 
but I’ll tell you the difference between those 
boys. You give Ed just the right tools 
and he’ll do a real good job; but Cy, if he 
hasn’t got what he needs, he’ll make his own 
tools.and say nothing. 

“Tf I was east on a desert island and wanted 
a box opened, I should know there’d be no 
use asking Ed to do it, without I could point 
-to a hammer. 

‘But Cy,” said the old carpenter, with a 
snap of his fingers, ‘“‘the lack of a hammer 
wouldn’t stump that boy! He’s have some- 
thing rigged up and that box opened, if there 
was any way to open it! I expect Cy’s 
going to march ahead of Ed all his life.”’ 

Twenty years have proved the truth of 
the words, for while the boy who ‘‘made his 
own tools” has greatly prospered, his brother 
has made no progress.—Youth’s Companion. 


TALK GOD TO ME. 


A young lady of the Russian nobility 
and hence belonging to the Greek Church, 
has spent the best part of a year at an Ame- 
rican seaside resort. She speaks broken 
English and is an interesting and intelligent 
conversationalist. 

Her fondness for gaiety and amusement is 
quite pronounced, and one would hardly 
suppose her to be in any sense religious. 
And yet she regards herself as a devout and 
loyal member of the Greek Church, and reveals 
at times an inner spiritual longing which 
does not always come to the surface. 

A long absence from her own Church 


made her feel the need of some spiritual 
message, and she requested a friend to take 
her to one of the Protestant seashore churches. 

As was natural, the barren service, and the 
free and easy manner of conducting it, did 
not appeal to her. The people seemed to 
her to act very much as they do in a public 
hall, and there seemed to her to be a woeful 
lack of real reverence. 

When the service was over, her friend 
asked her how she liked the sermon. ‘‘Ser- 
mon,’ said she. ‘‘I no like that kind. He 
talk so much of the world. I go to chureh 
to hear preacher talk God to me. We need 
not the world; we need God.”’ 

Here is a voice from far-off Russia, benight- 
ed Russia, cold and formal and dead religious- 
ly. It tells us what is wrong with much 
of our Protestant (or more correctly, un- 
Protestant preaching.—‘‘The Lutheran.”’ 


THE UNSELFISH LIFE. 


The unselfish life is consistently and con- 
stantly thoughtful of others. The one word 
which was conspicuously strong and insistent 
in the life and vocabulary of General Booth 
was ‘“‘others’’; and because the word was 
spelled in large letters he gave himself to a 
mission which in turn glorified the man. 

The child of the slum, largely neglected 
by others, was his particular concern. From 
early manhood until the time when he was 
overtaken by age, blindness and death, this 
man of God was found ministering in the 
spirit of his Lord. 

“Ts your father at home?”’ Bishop Lambuth 
once said to the little son of a Nashbille physi- 
cian. 

‘*No, sir, he’s out,’’ was the answer. 

‘‘Where can I find him—do you know?”’’ 
asked the bishop. 

‘‘Well,’’ answered the little fellow, ‘‘guess 
you’d better look for some place where folks 
are just sick or hurt. I don’t know juit 
where he is, but he’s helping somewhere.’’— 
Sel. ; 
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—to save your coal. 


—to give you more 
heat by stopping 
waste via the chim- 
hey route. 


etainorant cht 
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This check against waste, is the STEEL RIBBED Fire-pot 
found only in the Hecla Furnace. 

See the flanges that treble the heating surface—-hat give you heat 
which ordinary fire-pots must allow to escape. 

Thousands of Canadians know it. Let us explain it to you Free. 


HECLA “sa" FURNACE 


has another strong point of excellence. It cannot, no matter 

how long it may be used, send gas, dust, soot or smoke through 

the registers. Fused Joints—our patent—stand forever 
between you and this annoyance, We guarantee it, 


Learn for Yourself 


in our booklet, ““Comfort and Health,” 
: : aM the many fine features a heating 
ata ba system should have. Secure a Free 
iare Bros. 
& Co., Ltd., Copy. 
Preston. 


Send ‘Comfort CLARE BROS, & CO., LIMITED. 


and Realth.” Preston, Ontario 


PURE WHITE COTTON GOODS 


MADE IN CANADA 


Lawns ; Shirtings 
Hainsooks CcOOD WHITE. Sheetings 
Madapolams AS AS sree 
cambrics «=©=9§ GOLD 2+ SNOW Sen Blow 
Longcloths WABASSO Slips 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


There are as a rule two classes of Purchasers, one looking 
for cheap goods, and the other, more practical, who wants 
quality. 

Wabasso Cottons are made for the latter class. Our 
goods compare with the best on the market owing to the 
excellence of our raw material, expert workmanship, and 


cleanliness. 
WABASSO COTTONS 
Unique, as to Value, Finish, Colour and Purity. 


The WABASSO COTTON CO.,LIMITED 


It is to the advantage of everyone to 
j become more familiar with the many 
i uses of Gillett’s Lye. There is prob- 
|} ably no article on the market to-day 
ii that is useful for so many purposes. 
It cleans and disinfects; makes soap; 
|| removes ordinary obstructions from 
4 drain pipes; removes grease and crust 
i] from frying and roasting pans; will ex- 
pill terminate rats and mice; kills roaches, 

———" vermin, etc. Gillett’s Lye is absolutely 

pure, and therefore a totally different 

article from the “just as good” kinds that some dealers 
attempt to substitute for the old and original Gillett’s Lye. 


E. W. GILLETTE COMPANY LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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Good morals are nobler than good man- 
ners. 


We are always in youth so long as we face 
heaven. 


To will is to do. To wish is to will with 
the backbone left out. 


When Christianity ceases to be a world- 
wide message it rapidly declines. 


The heart that loves sets no time limit to 
its service, nor stays to measure its gifts. 


The path of a good woman is indeed strewn 
with flowers; but they rise behind her steps, 
not before. 


When a man owns his dollar he is reputable 
and happy. When the dollar owns him he 
is despicable and unhappy, 


The world owes no man a living, but every 
man owes the world for a place where toil- 
ing he may get his living. 


If the home-makers are true to their 
tasks, then need there be no fear of the 
modern city’s vitiating influences. 


We are in danger of believing ourselves ad- 
vanced toward perfection in proportion to 
our knowledge of the way.—Fenelon. 


_If we are going to let out lights shine 
simply to illumine our own faces we might 
as well let them go out.—A. J. Gordon. 


Each church should support two pastors— 
one for the thousands at home, the other for 
the millions abroad.—Jacob Chamberlain. 


‘Her faith in Christ had wrought in her 
that spirit of peacefulness which nothing 
of trial or disappointment could disturb.’’ 


All we want in Christ we shall find in 
Christ. If we want a little, we shall find a 
little; if we want much, we shall find much. 


When a man does a noble act, date him 
from that. Forget his faults. Let his noble 
act be the standpoint from which you regard 
wim. 


There is no thought that more transforms 
a man’s life than the thought that he can tie 
his life up to the doing of the will of God.— 
Speer. 


We may outgrow the terms in which truth 
is expressed, for language changes; but we 
never outgrow truth, for truth does not 
change. 


He that saveth his time from prayer shall 
lose it. But he that loseth his time for com- 


munion with God shall find it in a life of 
multiplied blessings. 


The first untruth, the first profane word, 
the first evil of any kind, makes a pathway 


for others to follow. Be careful to guard 


against the first sin. 


The standard of orthodoxy has not changed 
within the last two thousand years. Then 
it was a saving faith in the atoning Christ, 
and such it remains. 


Mr. Gladstone said, not Jong before his 
death, that of the sixty master minds of the 
last half century, fifty-four were devout bee 
lievers in the Christian religion. 


We can help make people bright by our 
keenness, but we can never accomplish 
anything toward making people good except 
by our tenderness.—Parkhurst. 


‘‘Good men need to bear it in mind that 
extravagant talk never does any real good. 
The most powerful preaching of the New 
Testament is in restrained language.” 


The boy who sits by the fire dreaming 
while his father carries in the coal and wood 
and his mother runs the errands, has hold 
of the idea of greatness at the wrong end. 


Only melted gold is, minted; only moise 
tened clay is moulded; only softened wex 
receives the die; only broken and contrite 
hearts can take and keep the print of heaven, 


Happiness may fly away, pleasure pall or 
cease to be obtained, wealth, decay, friends 
fail or prove unkind; but the power to serve 
God never fails and the love of Him is never 
rejected.—Froude. 


Tf ease is what you wish, the first, the 
prime desideratum of your life, you will 
count but little in any way, in the church, 
in the nation, as a force of the social organism 
at large.—Roosevelt. 


Civilized man could live on mealies and 
bananas; but he would need a ‘rare digestion. 
Yet there are many who expect to thrive 
mentally on a daily diet of nothing but 
newspapers. — ‘‘The Presbyterian Church- 
man.”’ 


‘““No book that the world has ever known 
has shown such marvelous growth or victories 
for good government, happy homes and pure 
lives as the King James Version of the English 
Bible. It has been God’s best gift to the 
world in these wonderful three hundred 
years.”’ | 


The peace of God full often survives the 
lapse of meaner comforts, and drives away 
every trace of fretfulness from age, and terror 
from death; leaving simply the feeling pf rest 
incident to the completion of a worthy fight, 
and preparing the heart to hope for a quiet 
migration to a better country. 
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Success comes in can’s; failure in can’t’s. 


A large-hearted person can forget a wrong. 


Be true to your word, your work and 
your friend. 


What oil is to machinery politeness is to 
everyday life. 

Not what you read, but what you remember, 
will make you wise. 

The ambition to excel is noble if it be 
to excel in helping others. 


Cheerfulness has been ealled the bright 
weather of the heart.—Samuel Smiles. 

Exactness in little duties is a wonderful 
source of cheerfulness.—F. W. Faber. 
_ The one who gets the most out of others 
is the one who gives the most to others. 

If it takes ten beers to make a man drunk, 
one glass will make him one-tenth drunk. 

Opportunity, sooner or later, comes to 
all those who work and wish.—Lord Stanley. 


Distinguish between robes and _ religion, 
the lace and the life, the trappings and the 
truth. 


Love comes and grows through serving, 
not through being served.—Henry Clay 
Trumbull. 

What else in life is so well worth while 
as showing a wanderer God’s road?—Maltbie 
D. Babcock. 


Y hate a thing:done by halves; if it is 
right, do it boldly; if it is wrong, leave it 
alone.—Gilpin. 
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St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Bounded by the late George Dickson, M. Ae 
former Principal of Upper Canede 
College, and Mrs Dickso 
University Matriculation. ‘Thorough equipment for 
Musfc, Art and Domestic Science, 
Supervised Athletics; Large Lawns, Swimming Bath. 
MRS. GhORGE DICKSON, President; 
Miss J. &. MAGDONALD, B.A., Principal. 


AFTER THE 
HARVEST 


protect the gains of another 
abundant year by the safeguard 
of Life Insurance. 


A Life Policy gives PERMANENCE 
to prosperity. It guarantees the 
welfare of dependent ones. 


Life Insurance is not expensive. 
A little money and good health 
are the requisites. You may have 
money next year—but the good 
health may have gone. So arrange 
your protection now—arrange it 
in the Company issuing Policies 
that cost least and return the 
highest profits. 


The Great-West Life Assurance Co. 
HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG 


PERSONAL RATES ON REQUEST 


 MENEELY 8 CO. 


4 Watervliet (West Troy), N. Y. 


chines Peals, Church, School and 

other Bells. Unequaled musical quality. 
Highsst Grade Genuine Bel! Metal 

89 Years’ Experience Memorials a Specialty 


A DEAD SEA. 
‘‘T looked upon a sea, and lo, ’twas dead, 
Tho by Hermon’s streams and Jordan fed. 


soon told— 
All that it got it kept, and fast did hold. 


All tributary streams found here their grave, § McClinton's Toilet aud Shaving Soapatareaade 


& Solely from Pure Vegetable Oils and the Ash of 
O sea of the dead! help me to know and feel § 


) said :— 


That selfish grasp and greed my doom will § 


Because the sea received and never gave. 


. seal; | 
Help me, oh Christ, myself, my best to give, | 
That I may others bless and like Thee live.” 


| All Departments fully equipped. 


: ’ Ask Your . 
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hence came a fate so dire? The tale’s Dr 5 ist for 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


Owned and Controlled by the Presbyterian Church 


Reopened Sept. 8th 
In new building erected at a cost of $140,000 

The Building is COMPLETE IN EVERY RESPECT 
andis ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

For full information 

write for Calender. 
Rev. J. W. H. MILNE, B.A., D.D. 
President 


SAINT ANDREW’S 
COLLEGE = Toronto 


Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal 
Military College and Business. 


Winter Term Commences Nov. 15, 1915 
Rev. D. Bruce MacDonald,M.A..LL.D - Headmaster 
Circular sent on application 


| The Cheapest Duplex 


Envelopes are those that render the greatest service. 
Our New Larger Duplex Envelopes are guaranteed 
to do this. Send for Samples. 


Preshuterian Publirations 
TORONTO 


WINTER TERM OPENS JAN. 3rd, 1916 


R ELLIOTT Z 


Yonge and Charles Sts. Toronto 


Demand for our graduates during last two 
months over four times our supply. 
Write for Catalogue. 


W. J. ELLIOTT, Principal. 


| DUPLEX AND WEEKLY OFFERING 


ENVELOPES 
CHURCH SUPPLIES 


§ Send to-day for Samples of our New Style 
4 Duplex envelopes and reduced price list. 


i THE JACKSON PRESS 


Kingston, Ont. 


McClinton’s Soaps 


For over 100 years, they have held a high 


reputation for quality. 


Plants, and are the only Soapsthus made. Itistruly 


IT IS NATURE’S SOAP. 


McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, Ireland 


Canadian Agent: 


Kenneth H. Munro, 353 Coristine Building, Montreal. 
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CNE MONTH “LESS” OF WAR. 


On entering a tunnel one notes the gather- 
ing gloom; with each step one shade deeper 
of darkness till daylight disappears. Then, 
though backward and forward outlook are 
alike, the eye peers only in one direction to 
eatch the first faint promise of the day to be. 

The mind too, as well as the eye looks 
forward. The thought is not—‘‘one step 
more of darkness,” but ‘‘one step _ less 
to light.” 

Would it not be well to adopt the forward 
attitude regarding the war, not in relaxed 
effort, with the idea that we will be borne 
through in any case, but as incentive to 
more earnest and whole-hearted and deter- 
mined struggle that we may more quickly 
bring the end and. leave behind the night 
of carnage and horror. For it is not as 
earried through a tunnel by train in cushion- 
ed ease, but working our way by toil and 
fight, with every added effort helping to 
hasten the end. 

Though the war be long there is every 
ground for confidence. Two factors should 
never be lost sight of, viz.:—That time is 
on our side, and that we are on the side of 
right. 

Time is on our side, for though the drain 
be a tremendous one, it is far less propor- 
tionally than upon the foe. The Allied 
strength in men and means is greater far, 
and every passing month makes more of 
that strength available for the conflict. 
Moreover, the Allies have the world as a 
source of supply, while the enemy is shut 
in, with their commerce driven from the 
seas, and dependent upon themselves. 

Their forty years of preparation has enabl- 
ed them to make a tremendous fight, to 
utilize from the outset all their great power, 
but time is against them, and time is relent- 
less in its round. 

We ean fairly claim too, not that God 
and right are on our side, but that we are 
on the side of God and right, that though 
the way be long the right must win at last. 

In confident assurance that this is God’s 


war, a part of His world-wide war against 
sin and oppression and greed and wrong, 
let it be waged in His strength, with every 
resource that He has placed at our disposal; 
until the last war bolt has sped its course, 
and our war-worn heroes sing ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home” once more. 


TWO REMINDERS. 


The end of our Church year draws on. 
Much of the year’s revenue to meet the 
year’s work is yet to be received. The 
expenditure in this warfare against sin, and 
bringing to men the help of the Gospel 


Message, goes continually on. Our men 
and women are in the mission field, at the 
front, and must be sustained there. It is 


thus impossible to drop the work and take it 
up at will. 

The first reminder therefore is that in a 
year of special stress, our engagements in 
the Lord’s work remain. He has done much 
for us. Of his own He asks us to use a little 
in furthering his own work. Some eannot 
do what they could a year ago. Some are 
away at the front. Those at home have 
added claims. But the direct work for which 
as a Church we are responsible must be 
sustained, and those who are able should 
this year do more, rather than less. 

The second reminder is a delicate one. 
But let it not be misunderstood. It is this: 
At the Annual Meetings of Congregations, 
Young People’s Societies, Sabbath Schools, 
ete., there are sometimes applications from 
outside work for a part of the contributions 
that are being divided. 

This is not fair. The Church has done 
the work of collecting these contributions 
from her own members for the work for 
which she is responsible, and it is not right 
that other organizations should apply for a 
share of those collected funds, when they 
are needed for the work of the Church. 

It may be said that these other agencies 
are doing a good work. That may be true, 

Continued on page 524. 
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THE SMALL CONGREGATION. 


Things are usually measured by their 
bulk. The big gun, the large army, the 
ereat nation, the wealthy man, the rich 
organization, are esteemed in proportion to 
their size, or greatness or wealth. 

One place in which this standard of mea- 
surement does not hold good is in estimating 
intellectual and moral and spiritual agencies 
and forees. For example, the bit housie in 
field or prairie where the children, clad 
plentifully in fresh air, swarm out to see the 
passing traveller or train, and the city mag- 
nate’s mansion, awaken quite different senti- 
ments in the mind of the onlooker. 

And yet that humble dwelling place may 
be a source of influence upon the world 
greater far than the other. The log cabin 
where Lincoln got his start in life is not the 
only lowly home that has been a blessing 
to the world. Hence the vast importance 
of the influences that stamp the early life 
of our country homes. 

One field that is fruitful in mistakes as to 
measurement is the Church. The little 
country congregation looks with envy on 
the city cathedral. But while the latter, 


if it uses aright its stewardship of wealth, 


ean do vastly more than the former in giving 
to world uplift and evangelization, yet the 
former as arule must supply the men and 
women for this great work, and hence it is 
a greater factor in that work, for if there be 
consecrated men and women they will, in 
some way, make their lives tell, but even 
consecrated wealth ean only work through 
consecrated men and women. 

The country pastor with his small and 
seattered charge, may think his opportunity 
small, and may long for what is usually 
mere high-sounding phrase, a “large field,”’ 
a ‘greater opportunity,’ a “‘man’s job.” 

But there is not a pastor in the land who 
has not an opportunity for which his utmost 
energy and devotion are inadequate, the 
task of shaping and directing the future 
destinies of the country and the world. 

If he should stamp even one small district 
with the impress of ideal Christian life, he 
would do a work beyond compute in value. 

But his opportunity is wider far than that, 
for these districts all over our land are sending 
forth their youth and strength to mould and 
make the world. It is chiefly the country 
districts, which some faithful minister, by 
his diligence and faithfulness in preaching 


- restful worshipful Sabbaths, 
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and pastoral work, has stamped with high 
and Christian ideals, that supply the young 
men and women for the ministry and the 
mission -fields of the world, and in large ~ 
proportion for other walks of innnence in 
life, even in the cities’. 

Our great rivers bear the world’s com- - 
merce, but the sources of these rivers 
are far back among the hills. So the streams 
of influence for good, in Church and Society 
and State, converge in the cities, but these 
streams of good, so mighty in their flow, 
have their origins, in large measure, in the 
quiet country homes and the little country 
churches with their family altars and their 
where parent 
and pastor have opportunities of moulding 
life and character among the young that 
are denied to city life with its competing, 
counteracting infiuences. 


H. M. FIELDS AND SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS. 


The work of our Church west of the Lakes — 
is organized by dividing the whole territory 
into seven districts, each with its District 
Superintendent. 

These men see that the fields in their 
district are supplied as far as _ possible 
with missionaries, and aid and encourage 
these missionaries in their work, while they 
themselves, the superintendents, are mission- 
aries at large, in season and out of season 
seeking to advance the work in their wide 
fields, some of them having over three hun- 
dred preaching places under their care. 

The seven Districts west of the Lakes, 
with their Superintendents, are as follows :— 
Manitoba, Rev. S. C. Murray, D.D.; Northern 
Saskatchewan, Rev. Colin R. Young, B.A.; 
Central Saskatchewan, Rev. M. F. Munro, 
B.D.; Southern Saskatchewan, Rev. Peter 
Strang, D.D.; Northern Alberta, Rev. Wil- 
liam Simons; Central Alberta, Rev. William 
Shearer; Southern Alberta and South East- 
ern B. C., Rev. J. T. Ferguson, D.D., and 
Western British Columbia, Rev. Geo. A. 
Wilson, M.A. 

East of the Lakes there are chtae’ cuen 
intendents, making ten in all, viz., Northern 
Ontario, Rev. J. D. Byrnes, B.D.; the Synod 
of Montreal and Ottawa, Rev. J. U. Tanner, 
B.A., and the Maritime Synod, Rev. SENS 
Ross. 

In older parts of the Church the Presby- 
teries themselves can do the work, with their 
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ordinary machinery, but in the newer dis- 
where the work is so largely Home 
Missionary, the Superintendent who can 
give his whole time to the work, is needed 
to*assist the Presbyteries. 

They are ten good men and doing a good 
work for our Church and country. 


ITEMS BY WESTERN H. M. SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


The task before us in Alberta is enormous. 
What we need most of all is consecrated 
missionaries with a definite message. The 
work is hard. Usually the preaching sta- 
tions are widely scattered and the trails are 
not always good. Very often the people 
are unsympathetic, and the congregations 
much smaller than they should be. But 
over against all that is the animating con- 
sciousness that this is the Lord’s work and 
that we are doing our best to carry out the 
Master’s last command, which applies to 
Alberta as well as to China, ‘‘Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every 
ereature.”—W. 8 


The situation of to-day provides a unique 


opportunity for pressing upon the people. 


the Gospel message and any failure now to 
provide the means of grace for our people 
must mean ean both to our Church 
and Country.—W. G. W. 


A missionary was sent to labour among 
the men engaged in boring a tunnel through 
the Selkirks a distance of five miles. Per- 
mission was given to hold services only on 
condition that the services should be held 
on Sunday and that no collections should be 
taken. So excellent was the work done 
that at the close of his engagement the mis- 
sionary received words of appreciation from 
the resident engineer.—W. G. W. 


In the Mormon fields their missionaries 
have made little progress in drawing our 
people away from the Presbyterian connec- 
tion. Controversy with them is of little 
use. We have to endeavour to sustain our 
own church life at the highest possible level. 


In order to do this, we should keep well- 


equipped preachers on these fields.—J. T. F. 


Every mission field within my bounds has 
been visited at least once during the past 
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year, either by myself or a representative 
of the Presbytery. These visits are made on 
the Sabbath day. Besides the regular ser- 
vice, the sacraments are dispensed and a 
business meeting held, at which the affairs 
of the mission are discussed and _ special 
emphasis put on the Budget.—W. 8S. 


Kleven fields were supplied from Mani- 
toba College through the past winter—two 
others were vacant part of the winter, and 
fourteen all winter. On the whole, the 
supply was good, many of the young men 
giving exceptional promise of efficiency. By 
process of readjustment weaker missions 
have disappeared. Others have been 
strengthened, warranting more permanent 
supply.—S. C. M. 


At Portage La Prairie we have placed the 
Ruthenian work under the care of an English- 
speaking student, who gives half his time 
to the assistance of the work in Knox Church. 

.This change has enlisted the co-operation 
of the Session of Knox Church, and the 
results have been satisfactory beyond our 
most sanguine expectations. Night school 
has been conducted two nights each week, 
with an attendance of 14. A_ children’s 
meeting attended by thirty-six. A Sunday 
School has been organized. An elder of 
Knox Church superintends and teaches an 
adult Bible class. There are about five lady 
teachers and an average attendance of fifty. 
The Sunday Service has had an average of 
forty-five, mostly adults. A Congregational 
meeting was held, managers were appointed 
and arrangements made for dispensing the 
Lord’s Supper three times a year. 

The student, Mr. Buchanan, has been 
cordially received into the homes. The 
people are anxious to understand the doc- 
trines of the Presbyterian Church, and the 
children manifest great delight in the oppor- 
tunity to learn the Scriptures.—S. C.. 


One missionary writes: ‘‘I have been 
having ihe boys of the pool room and livery 
barn coming to church regularly. One 
young chap told me he had not been inside 
a church for fifteen years. Another old man 
had not been for nearly twenty years. There 
is nothing like the old Gospel.’’ The mission- 
ary who writes this is a young married man, 
an ex-plumber, who is pressing forward to 
ordination.—W. S. 
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POINTE-AUX-TREMELES SCHOOLS. 
By Principat E. H. Branpt, D.D. 


Our Pointe-aux-Trembles Mission Schools 
are situated on the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence River, three miles east of the city 
of Montreal. 

They were founded in 1846 by the French 
Canadian Missionary Society and were 
purchased by the General Assembly of our 
Church in 1880, and since were considerably 
enlarged. There is accommodation for 190 
boys and 80 girls. 

Upwards of seven thousand French Cana- 
dians have been educated here. Many of 
these now occupy positions of trust and 
influence as ministers, teachers, physicians, 
lawyers, farmers, mechanics, ete. 

Among the pupils of the last twenty years 
we find ten ordained ministers, nineteen 
pupils entered the Presbyterian College of 
Montreal, forty-two became teachers, twenty- 
three of these were graduates of Macdonald 
College, forty became colporteurs and mis- 
sionaries, eight are doctors, four are dentists, 
six trained nurses, forty-five are In business 
for themselves, ten are agents and dispatchers 
in railroad stations, twenty-five pupils are 
row at study in different universities, six at 
McGill, three at Laval, five at Macdonald, 
one at the Technical School, and the others 
in the United States. Six hundred and ten 
scholars joined the Church. Among them 
three hundred and thirty-eight came from 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

We admit pupils between the age of eleven 
and twenty-five. A preference is given to the 
ehildren of Roman Catholics and those of 
parents recently converted from Rome, living 
in parishes where there are no Protestant 
schools. 

The session lasts from October to May. 
About forty of the more advanced scholars 
continue their classes till the middle - of 
June. Pupils reside in the buildings and they 
enjoy the advantages of a Christian home, 
under the supervision of earnest and devoted 
Christian teachers. They all take share in 
the housework. 

The boys’ duties are thus laid out: rise 
at 6 a.m. Morning study 6.30 to 7.30. At 
7.30 breakfast. 8 to 9 housework and 
recreation. 9 family worship. 

Sehool begins at 9, the first hour being 
given to Bible study, and continues till 12. 
Then dinner, followed by recreation to 1.30. 
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Classes resume till 4. Recreation 4 to 5. 
Classes 5 to 6. Tea at 6. Recreation 6.30 
to 7. At 7 family worship. Then private 
study in the classroom till 9. Young pupils 
retire and the more advanced continue their 
study till 10.80, when all are in bed and 
lights out. 

The teachers reside in the building. The 
staff was composed as follows: Rev. E. H. 
Brandt, D.D., Principal; Messrs. H. Lariviere, 
H. Hoffer, E. David, E. Rivard, E. Trem- 
blay, A. Rey and C. Chazeaud. Misses 
E. M. Cadow, F.. Wilson, E. Dorion, 1. 
Laurin and Mrs. L. M. Roy. Miss” L. 
Frutier, nurse. Miss A. Belle-Isle, secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Brandt, matron. 

These are graduates from the University 
or Normal School of Canada or France. 

Special prominence is given to religious 
instruction of the pupils and to the teaching 
of God’s Word on the points of difference 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics. 

The schools are visited monthly by a Com- 
mittee of the Board. Weekly examinations 
are held and reports are sent to parents every 
two months. 


All pupils are required to pay something in 
proportion to their ability towards board, 
tuition and books. The amount received 
in this way during the past session was 
$8,299.82. This shows how much the pupils 
are endeavouring to help themselves, when 
we think that twenty years ago the revenue 
was only about $1,000. 

After deducting this contribution of the 
pupils the average cost to the Church, of 
each pupil, is about $50 per session. The 
Board desires that the institution should be 
supported by means of scholarships of $50 
each,- guaranteed by private individuals, 
Sabbath Schools and Young People’s Societies. 

We assign a particular pupil to the donor 
of a scholarship to whom reports of the 
pupils are sent from time to time. In this 
way a Sabbath School is put directly in 
correspondence w th the Mission School and 
the letters, if read publicly to the Sabbath 
School, tend to keep up interest in the work. 

The Board has no hesitation in warmly 
commending the schools as worthy of public 
confidence, assured that no means are likely, 
by the blessing of God, to be more efficacious - 
in the work of French Canadian evangeliza- 
tion. 

In spite of the war and the hard 
suffering through which people had to pass 
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we are most grateful to God and our many 
benefactors who have so abundantly pro- 
vided for all our needs. Here are a few 
statistics concerning the past session, the 
sixty-ninth annual session of these schools. 

Number of pupils on the roll, 289. 

Number of girls, 86. 

Number of boys, 203. 

One hundred and twenty-five were coming 
from Roman Catholic homes. 

Two hundred and forty-nine are French 
Canadians. 

Twenty are Italians. 

Kight are English Protestants. 

One is English Roman Catholic. 

-Three are Syrians. 

Six are Belgians. 

Two are Indians. 

Highty-four are from, cities. 

Two hundred and five are from, the country. 

One hundred and ten dollars is the amount 
of our Sabbath School collection. 

One hundred and twenty-six dollars were 
collected for the Patriotic Fund and a con- 
siderable number of military garments were 
prepared by the staff and pupils. 

At our Communion services eres 
joined the Church, of which number twenty- 
five were from the Church of Rome and 
rebaptized. 


“A CHANCE FOR HER CHILDREN.” 


Rev. J. D. Byrnes, Superintendent of 
Missions, tells of a mother who came to 
thank him for sending a missionary to the 
_ Norwegians and Swedes in his field in North- 
ern Ontario :— 

‘‘O, sir, how can we ever thank you and 
the Presbyterian Church for sending a man 
of God to preach to us the Gospel; and now 
we are to have the Sabbath School and my 
children are to have the same chance as the 
ehildren of Canada.” 

There are many mothers, of British and 
of foreign tongue all over our land, in the 
frontier settlements, whose benediction rests 
upon our Church, because of what she has 
done in establishing churches and Sabbath 
Schools for themselves and for their children. 

And better still is the benediction of 
Christ, of which that of the mother is an 
echo, “‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these ye have done it 
unto me.”’ 


The work is great ; our time short. 
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COULD NOT SOUND “RETREAT.” 


There is an old story, the substance of 
which, in varied form, is that a British 
bugler, taken captive in war, was being 
questioned by one in high authority as to 
what he could do; and at command sounded 
the “‘advance”’ and ‘‘charge.”’ 

At length he was told to sound the ‘‘re- 
treat,’ but replied that he could not; he 
had never learned the retreat. 

There may be times in human conflicts 
when retreat is the highest military strategy. 
Of this fact there have been notable instances 
in the present war. 

But it is neither good strategy nor true 
loyalty to her Leader and King for the 
Chureh of Christ to sound a ‘‘Retreat’’ in 
the struggle to win the world from the bond- 
age of sin to the freedom that is in Christ. 

This is a hard and trying year. But 
because there is conflict on other fronts, 
and demands along other lines, the Chris- 
tian people of Canada should not relax their 
efforts in the work to which Christ calls, 
He leads, that of winning 
again, from its bondage to sin, to the light 
and liberty of the children of God, the whole 
family of humanity. 

The fact of new obligations to be met is a 
eall not to withdrawal from other work, but 
to greater effort. 


The year is drawing to a close. Some of 


the Missionary Funds of our Church are in 


need. Let there be earnest effort to bring 
them up before the year’s end. 


PASSING IT ON. 


In Fort William, one of the twin cities 
at the head of the Great Lakes, the original 
congregation, St. Andrews, which reports 
four hundred families, having outgrown its 
chureh home built recently a new one. 


But a new and smaller congregation, 
Knox, needed a better and larger church 
home, and St. Andrews deeded the old 


church to Knox, free of debt. And Knox, 
which, a year ago, required considerable 
help from the Augmentation Fund, called 
a minister and passed to self support. 

But their old building was also passed on 
to the Ruthenian work. It was removed, 
fitted up, the Ruthenians themselves assist- 
ing, and thus becomes a centre of light to 
the strangers within our gates, helping to 
make them Canadian and Christian. 
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RUTHENIANS IN NORTHERN 
ALBERTA. 


By Rev. Wo. SIMons, SUPT. 


At the present time the most pressing 
problem in our non-Anglo-Saxon work (f 
we can make a comparison in matters of 
sueh vital importance) is the work among 
the Ruthenians. 

These people are colonized in vast num- 
bers both in the country and in the cities. 
They have an imperfect knowledge of our 
language, of our ideals and of our institu- 
tions, but they are intensely anxious to 
learn. For this. reason, they are turning 
from the Orthodox Greek Chureh and from 
the church of the Uniats and are looking to 
Protestantism for light and instruction. 

For about eleven years our Church has 
been fostering this movement among these 
people, first under the old Greek Indepen- 
dent Church and later, by receiving their 
ministers and congregations into the Presby- 
terian Church. 

But we have always said and felt that we 
could not do very much with the older genera- 


tion of these people who came to us from ~ 


Austria, because of their traditions and the 
difficulties which they experienced in adapt- 
ing themselves to the new conditions of this 
country. We have hoped, however, for 
better things from the next generation, and 
we have been directing our attention to 
influencing the boys and girls through our 
mission homes and hospitals. 


But the next generation is now upon us 
without our knowledge of its coming. The 
boys and girls wko came out with their 
parents twelve or fifteen years ago are now 
the young men and women, and in many 
eases the heads of the homes and families of 
to-day. 

Some of them have been to our public 
schools, most of them have been employed 
in the homes and on the farms of the English 
people, and they are now reproducing in 
their own homes what they have seen and 
learned in the homes of their former employ- 
ers. Many of these young men are occupy- 
ing official positions in the country, and 
they are the political and religious leaders 
of the community. 

I have recently spent considerable time in 
visiting our missions to these people. I have 
lived in their homes, partaken of their hos- 
pitality, and watched the trend of the thought 


and the activities of the people, and the 
experience has been a revelation to me. It 
has shown me that strenuous action is requir- 
ed on the part of our Church if we would 
adequately respond to the needs and the 
appeals of these people, and embrace the 
opportunity that is now placed within her 
reach. 


The conspicuous factor in our congrega- 
tions 1s the number of young men and women 
who attend and who take an active part in 
the service. Some of the older people have 
left their former churches largely for the 
sake of the younger people. And for the 
sake of these, the new Ritual is still used 
by some of our ministers, but when you see 
the intense earnestness and the simple devo- 
tion of these people, you ean easily condone 
the use of a liturgical service. Some of the 
people come from a distance of from six to 
ten miles to attend service; and in one case 
a family living eleven miles from the church 
only missed two services in the year. 

By our itinerary we were to have had a 
meeting at Snyatin on Monday forenoon, 
but on that day the people had arranged to 
haul lumber for their new church from the 
railroad station thirty miles distant. A 
phone message was therefore sent to us 
asking us to change the time of our meeting 
to nine o’clock on Sabbath evening, and the 
congregation would wait for us. 

Through the failure of a motorist to carry 
out his part of the programme, it was ten- 
thirty o’cloek before we reached the place 
of meeting, but the congregation was still | 
waiting for us. After an interesting service 
we reached the benediction shortly before 
midnight. 


The missionary at Zwale has an adult 
Bible Class of fifteen young men who have 
not yet left the Church of their fathers, but 
who are meeting every week for the study 
of Seripture and in search of light on Pro- 
testant doctrine. ast 

At Lanuke we saw ten or twelve young 
men hard at work erecting a public library 
and reading room for themselves where they 
can spend their evenings profitably in fitting 
themselves for the opportunities that life — 
brings to them. . 

Two days later we visited an Anglo-Saxon 
mission (composed largely of American 
settlers) where the church has nurtured a 
mission for the past six years; and while 
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_ there the chief subject of conversation among 
the young people whom we met was the 
erection of a dance hall, and the great time 
expected at the opening of it, in spite of it 
being located in an unlicensed area. 

We can judge for ourselves which of these 
two missions 1s likely to be the more pro- 
fitable mission field of the Church, and which 
is likely to yield the best results in citizen- 
ship and in Christian service. 

meee 


From these and other observations I am 
convinced that the Presbyterian Church 
has the opportunity of a generation within 
her reach, if she can only find the right men 
to go in and possess the land, and respond 
to the appeal which these people are making 
to us for assistance. We need four addi- 
“tional missionaries at. once to supply the 
places that are now asking us for help. We 
also need a small church building at Mun- 
dare to enable us to start effective work at 
that centre. 

Mundare is the eathedral town of the 
Orthodox Greek Church, and from the re- 
ports we have heard of the last celebration 
of a national Ruthenian holiday, it is the 
centre of an influence which does not make 
for sobriety, purity and holiness. 

We tried to open work there last year, 
but the school house was closed against our 
missionary, and the house he had secured 
for his family. was rented over his head by 
order ‘‘of the powers that be.’’?’ We must 
_attack this citadel and that can only be done 
through having buildings of our own. 

We should also have the Christian home 
system at present in operation at Vegre- 
ville extended as quickly and as widely as 
possible. Great results can be secured 
ithrough this means of reaching the children 
n the family and the homes. 

Much might be said of the system from 
which these people are endeavouring to free 
themselves and their children, but this 
narrative of the few impressions and inci- 
dents I gathered during my sojourn in their 
midst, will I trust at least show us the urgent 
need for the Church doing more effective 
and aggressive work among the non-Anglo- 
Saxon settlers of the West. 


See that each hour’s feelings and thoughts 
- and actions are pure and true; then will your 
life be such. 
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FOREIGNERS IN SOUTH SASK- 
ETCHEWAN. 
Rev. P. Strrane, Supt. 


About one-fourth of our population in 
southern Saskatchewan are non-Anglo-Saxons. 
They are grouped mostly in settlements and 
the work of assimilation is going to be slow. 

The language spoken and the literature 
read in these settlements for several gene- 
rations is likely to be the language of the 
homeland. It will not be necessary in very 
many cases for these peoples to learn English 
to do their business, for the business men 
of the towns in the vicinity will speak the 
language of the community round about. 

The public school will help to improve 
conditions, if the teachers obey the school 
law and teach their pupils in the English 
language. 

There should be a common language of 
inter-communication if these various nation- 
alities are going to become acquainted with 
our ideals and institutions and that lan- 
guage should be English. 

We are of opinion that this work of assi- 
milation would be hastened if our naturaliza- 
tion regulations were so amended that only 
those who speak, read and write the English 
language were granted the franchise in these 
Western Provinces. 

The French, Scandinavians, Germans and 
German-Russians have services in their own 
lancuages conducted by Roman Catholic, 
Lutheran and Mennonite ministers. 

The missionary work among the Anglo- 
Saxons is carried on almost entirely by the 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Anglican 
Churches. There are also a few Baptist 
missionaries. 

The Presbyterian and Methodist work 
overlap very little. There are only thirteen 
of our mission stations and seven of our 
augmented stations where the Methodists 
are also at work and these are mostly in old 
settlements where each denomination has 
church property, that is, there are only 
twenty of the three hundred and thirty-two 
preaching places in our augmented charges 
and mission fields where both Presbyterian 
and Methodist services are held.—Assembly 
Report. 


Our boldness for God before the world 
must always be the result of individual deal- 
ing with God in secret. 


Our Foreign Missions 
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THE F. M. FUNDS, EAST AND WEST. 


The Foreign Mission work of the Eastern 
and Western Sections of our Church has 
been united, i.e., the Foreign Mission Board, 
‘and the Foreign Mission Fund, instead of 
being in two divisions, East and West, each 
responsible for its own fields, is now one, 
each section responsible alike for all the 
work in all our foreign fields. 

What change does this involve? 
not lessen the work in the fields. That is 
self evident. It does not increase the strength 
either of East or West, in men or women 
or means. That is equally self evident. 

What then does it do? It gives each part 
of the Church, not merely a sympathetic 
but a proprietary interest in all the Foreign 


It does 


Mission work of the Church. How far this ° 


change will help Foreign Missions remains 
to be seen. On the other hand it takes away 
from each Division the sole proprietorship in 
its own work. 

One thing will need to be guarded against, 
especially in the East. The tendency ‘in 
all such matters is for the smaller to feel 
that its burden of responsibility has been 
taken over by the larger, and to lessen its 
efforts. If this should follow then the change 
will be not for the better, but for the worse. 

The East has the honor of pioneering our 
Church in the foreign field. It has ever 
had an attentive ear to the Great Commis- 
sion,—‘‘Go ye into all the world’’—Let it not 
slacken its efforts but, after pioneering the 
great Foreign work of our Church, still keep 
abreast of the foremost in proportion to its 
means in carrying on that work to its glad 
consummation, 

When every kindred, every tribe, 
On this terrestrial ball 

To Him all majesty ascribe 
And crown Him Lord of all. 


A LETTER FROM KOREA. 


By Rev. D. A. Macpona.p. 
Hoiryung, Korea, 
13 August, 1915. 
Dear Mr. Armstrong,— 
‘‘Both the Medical and educational ques- 


tions are becoming important. I was very 


elad to hear that the Foreign Mission Board 
had agreed to help Severance Medical Col- 
lege. It seems to me that this is the strategic 
point in the whole medigal work here. 

You will, no doubt, see Mr. Foote soon. 
He has been commissioned to bring the 
Russian work before the Board and ean tell 
you some good things. I hope the Board 
will be able to respond to the appeal as there 
is apparently a good opportunity for work 
there. 

We just concluded a very _ successful 
‘Ladies’ Class’’ here in Hoiryung last week. 
In spite of the extreme heat they all studied 
well and -went home in good spirits. Mr. 
Barker was the visitor at this class, the 
representative of the whole field. 

We took a forward step in self-support, 
the native Church taking over one of the 
workers formerly supported by Mission 
Funds. They are now supporting two preach- 
ers in local places and one helper who will 
travel over the whole field. 

We want to keep the self-support idea 
before them. They see it is the right principle 
and are willing to exert themselves, but they 
eannot do it all at once. 

We also decided to have a general revival 
evangelistic campaign covering every church 
in the field in November and December 
next. I am hoping for great things from it 
as our churches here are pretty dead. 

We will have all our workers meet here 
in Hoiryung city the first week in November, 
and after that we will have campaigns in 
three districts after the ‘‘simultaneous”’ 
idea at home. I am hoping for great results. 
Remember us in your prayers. 

We are starting to do work in the ladies’ 
house in Hoiryung. We will try and have 
all the lumber prepared and bricks made 
this year and get the building started first 
thing in the Spring. 

The Dispensary will probably be used for 
a girls’ school for at least one year. 

There is to be a big Industrial Exhibition 
in Seoul in September and October, under 
the auspices of the Japanese Government. 
Plans are being made to have an extensive 
evangelistic campaign there. 

All the colporteurs are to meet for one 
week in Seoul, even the ones from this extreme 
far corner. Needless to say they are eager 
to go, as only one of the four of them has 
ever been in Seoul before. 

There is a big work waiting to be done 
among the Japanese in the territory occupied - 
by our missions in Korea. 


Yours sincerely, 
D. A. Macpona.p. 
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A PILGRIM OF INDIA. 


About eighty years ago, in the city of 
Kaski, up on the northern border of India, 
among the Himalaya mountains, a great 
celebration was taking place. There was a 
long procession of gaily decorated elephants, 
and a sumptuous feast, lasting several days, 
to which people came from all over the 
state of Nepal, in which Kaski is located. 
All this was because a little girl, seven years 
old, the daughter of a prominent Brahman 
priest of Kaski, was being married to the 
son of another wealthy Brahman. 

Because she was such a little girl, it was 
decided that she should not at once go to 
her husband’s home, but continue to live 
in her father’s house. And because her 
father was a very learned man, and had 
plenty of leisure time, he taught little Chun- 
dra Lela to read and write, although it was 
not then the custom in India to give girls 
any education whatever. 


A Nine Year Old Widow. 


But one day, when Chundra Lela was 
nine years old, word came to her home which 
caused lamentations as great as the happi- 
ness which her wedding had brought two 
years before. For her husband was dead 
and she was a widow, the most despised of 
all creatures in India. Hinduism teaches 
that the death of a husband is eaused by 
some sin which his wife has committed, 
perhaps in some previous existence, and as 
long as she lives she is an outcast, scorned 
and ill-treated by every one. 

For the first year after her husband’s 
death she is allowed to have only one meal 
a day, and twice a month she must fast for 
an entire day and night without even a 
drop of water, although the heat of India 
is terrible. 

Her hair, which is the pride of a woman in 
India, is cut off and her head is shaved; she 
may wear only the coarsest clothing and no 
ornaments; and is never allowed to go to 
any celebrations or appear at any social 
gatherings, because her presence is supposed 
to bring bad luck. She is never allowed 
to marry again, but all her life is wholly at 
the mercy of other people, being often the 
drudge and slave of her husband’s family. 

Because little girls are married so early in 
India, and because a child is considered a 
widow if the man or boy to whom she is 
betrothed dies even if she is not yet married, 
one woman in every six in that great country 
is a widow. There are 112,000 widows less 
than ten years old, and 18,000 less than five. 
It was a great host into whose membership 
nine-year-old Chundra Lela entered. 


Her Father Dies. 


When she was twelve years old her father 
took her with him on a pilgrimage to the 
sacred shrine of Juggernaut many hundreds 
of miles away in the eastern part of India. 

The hardships of so long a journey in a 
_ climate like that of India are very great, 

and were much greater at that time than 
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now, for there were no trains to carry the 
pilgrims, and the long miles must be covered 
on foot or in the bullock carts or in palan- 
quins. Hundreds of pilgrims died every 
year as a result of the difficulties of the 
journey, and Chundra Lela’s father was 
among those who never returned to his home. 

Just before he died he ealled his daughter 
to him and gave her a bunch of keys. He 
told her that if, when she reached home, 
she would open the boxes to which they be- 
longed, she would find the gold which she 
had inherited from her husband. 

During the next year Chundra Lela spent 
much time in studying the sacred books 
which her father had taught her to read, 
and at the end of the year she had arrived 
at a momentous decision. 

‘‘In my study of the saered books of the 
Hindus,”’ she says, ‘‘and especially Bhagavad 
Gita, I had found that salvation is promised 
to those who visit and worship at all the 
holy places, and if one would pay careful 
attention to all such matters he would get 
a vision of God in this world. I decided 
that a vision of God and forgiveness of sins 
weais be worth more to me than anything 
else.”’ 


Starting on the Grand Pilgrimage. 


Accordingly, this little girl, barely fourteen 
years old, decided that she would go on a 
pilgrimage to the four greatest Hindu shrines, 
one at the extreme east of India, one at the 
western boundary, one far in the south, and 
another as far to the north in the heights of 
the Himalaya mountains. To visit . these 
four shrines meant a journey covering a 
distance as great as that from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ocean and back again, and as 
Chundra Lela must walk almost all the way, 
it would take her many years to do this. 

But her heart yearned for the assurance 
that she had received forgiveness for the 
unknown sin which she supposed had caused 
her husband’s death, and for the promised 
vision of God; and she counted no difficulties 
or hardships too great a cost to pay to secure 
these blessings. 

Chundra Lela was sure that if her brothers 
or her stepmother knew what she was plan- 
ning to do they would not permit her to go, 
so she did not tell any one of her plans, 
except two other widows in the household 
who had for a long time been thinking of 
going on this pilgrimage but had not been 
able to do so for lack of money. 

They gladly agreed to go with Chundra 
Lela, and at three o’clock one morning, be- 
fore any one else was astir, the three stole 
out of the house, each with a long narrow 
bag around her waist, filled with the gold 
coins which Chundra Lela had found in the 
boxes to which her father had given her the 
keys. 

As they traveled, Chundra Lela counted 
her sacred beads over and over, and repeated 
incantation after incantation which she had 
learned from the sacred books. At every 
sacred river she stopped and bathed, in the 
hope of washing away her sins, and she wor- 
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shipped at each shrine she passed, making 
offerings before the idols and giving presents 
to the priests.” 

At Monghyr, where there is a shrine to 
the goddess Sita, it is a part of the worship 
to pour very hot water over the unprotected 
body, and this Chundra Lela did, unflinch- 
ingly. 

At Calcutta she bathed in the sacred 
river Ganges, and at Gaya, where there are 
forty-five holy places, she visited them ail, 
giving a present to the priest in charge of 
each of them. And finally she and her com- 
panions reached the great temple of Jugger- 
naut at Puri, on the eastern border of India. 


At the Shrine of Juggernaut. 


This temple is one of the most magnificent 
in India, and the ground for eighty miles 
around is called holy. In this temple is 
one of the ugliest of all the 315,060,000 gods 
of Hinduism, Juggernaut. He has only a 
stump of a body, no legs, only parts of arms, 
and huge head, eyes and mouth. Hosts of 
pilgrims from all over India try to be in Puri 
at the time of the annual Juggernaut festival, 
but many of them die of starvation and hard- 
ship on the journey. 

At the time of the festival the idol is taken 
out of the temple and put in an enormous 
ear, built in the form of a tower, to which 
are attached immense ropes, very long and 
heavy. Hundreds, even thousands of peo- 
ple take hold of the ropes and pull the car 
through the streets, though it is so heavy 
that it sometimes takes hours to get it started. 
Every pilgrim tries frantically to get hold of 
a rope, and those who cannot often throw 
themselves in front of the car, or prostrate 
themselves in the mud beside it in their 
religious frenzy. ; 

Here Chundra Lela spent two weeks, per- 
forming’ all the sacred rites of worship, and 
giving generously to the temple and priests. 
But she did not receive the vision of God 
for which she had prayed, nor did her earnest 
worship of the ugly idol bring her a sense 
of pardon. 


Ancther Thousand Miles. 


So she and her companions set forth again 
to walk the thousand long, hot miles which 
lay between them and the great shrine of 
southern India, on the island of Ramesvaram, 
not far from Ceylon. 
in this temple is Ram, one of the favorite 
gods of Hinduism, the story of whose adven- 
turous and exciting life is told in the Rama- 
yana, one of the sacred books of the Hindus. 

Months had lengthened into years before 
Chundra Lela and her companions arrived 
at Ramesvaram, but they finally reached 
ae temple and spent ten days in worship 

ere. . 


Here again, as at Juggernaut, Chundra 
Lela gave a great feast to the priests, and 
presented them with a cow to supply them 
with milk. But here again she found no 
peace and she and her friends set out for 
another journey of a thousand miles to 


‘visits 


The god worshipped . 
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Dwaraca, the great temple at the extreme 
west of India. 

The Hindus believe that the temple here 
was raised by a miracle in a single night. It 
is sacred to the god Krishna, the story of 
whose impure and vicious deeds is not fit to 


be read. But millions of pilgrims visit this 


temple, for it is written of it, ‘“‘Whoever 
that holy shrine, the place where 
Krishna pursued his sports, is liberated from 
all sin.’ Here Chundra Lela spent fifteen 
days, painting her body with sandal wood, 
worshipping the idol, and giving lavish gifts 
to the priests and holy men. 


To the Icy Shrine. 

The next stage of her journey was perhaps 
the hardest of all, for the fourth great temple 
is on Mount Badrinath, one of the great 
mountains of the Himalaya range. The 
temple is 10,400 feet above sea-level, and 
before the feet of the pilgrims have gone far 
up the mountain path they are numb with 
cold and cut with jagged ice. 

Chundra Lela and her companions wrapped 
their bleeding feet in layer after layer of 
cloth, and went on determinedly, though 
they were soon suffering intensely with the 
cold. The last part of the way lies along so 
steep and dangerous a path that the climb 
was made only by clinging to rocks and ice, 
and these weary pilgrims seemed almost more 
dead than alive when at last they reached 
the temple. 

But their hearts were hopeful, for this 
was the end of their pilgrimage, and surely 
they would now receive the promised assur- 
ance of forgiveness, surely they would find 
the God for whom they had so long and so 
earnestly sought! 

Three days they stayed in the intense cold, 
and then began the hard journey down the 
mountain. Chundra Lela’s heart was very 
heavy, for the four shrines had all been visit- 
ed, and the peace and sense of fellowship 
with God, to gain which she had left her 
home seven years before, had not come. 

But she refused to give up. Weary and 
exhausted though she was she climbed 
Mount Kedarnath, another mountain of 
the Himalayas, on which there is a noted 


temple, and sprinkled the idol with water — 
from the sacred Ganges river, which she had ~ 


brought with her. - 


She bathed in the Ganges where it comes ~ 


cut from the mountainside at Hardwar, 
and again at Allahabad, where it joins an- 
other sacred river, the Jumna. She east her 
gift of flowers upon it at Bendres, and made 
offerings at the many shrines in that sacred 
city, and gave generous gifts to the priests 


_at Ranigung, the place celebrated as the 


birthplace of the god Ram. 

On her way to Ranigung one of her com- 
panions developed a fever, and in spite of 
all that was done for her died within three 
days. At Ranigung the other was smitten 
with cholera and died. Then Chundra Lela’s 
heart was heavy indeed. She says: 

*‘T had visited the four great places sacred 
to the Hindus, a great many of-the smaller 
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places, and had expended much money, 
but all in vain. I had received no mani- 
festation nor any evidence that the Supreme 
Being, .or any lesser god, was pleased with 
my worship. My two faithful friends were 
gone, and I was alone in the world.... In 
my distress I knew not what to do.” 

While she was wondering where to go next, 
she met a company of pilgrims on their way 
to. the temple of Juggernaut. Being alone 
and having no plan, she decided to go with 
them, although they warned her that their 
path lay through a thick forest, and they must 
experience much suffering before arriving at 
their destination. Chundra Lela, however, 
decided to cast in her lot with theirs. Now 
that her two companions were gone, she did 
her own cooking and carried her water for 
the first time in her life. 

The company of pilgrims received many 
gifts of food from the people of the villages 
through which they passed, but Chundra 
Lela was too independent to accept any of 
these gifts, although she had made so many 
offerings before the idols and to the priests 
and had supported herself and her companions 
for so many years that her supply of gold 
pieces was almost gone. 

The King of Midnapur. 

One day, when the company of pilgrims 
was resting not far from Midnapur, the king, 
whose palace was near, sent his servants 
with gifts of food for them. 

Chundra Leia declined these gifts, to the 
astonishment of the servant, who told the 
king on his return that all had accepted the 
rice and ghee (melted butter), except one 
woman who sat reading her sacred books. 

The king was interested in this account of 
a woman who could read the sacred books 
and sent for her to come to his palace. 
Chundra Lela accepted this invitation, and 
was graciously received by the queen and 
her maids of honor. When they asked her 
where she had come from and why she had 
declined to eat the food the king had sent, 
she answered: 

‘‘My home is in Nepal, and my father was 
the family priest to the king of Nepal. I 
pay my own way and buy my own food.” 
When they asked why she had come so far 
from her own home, she told them: 


The Great Quest. 


““T am trying to find God, and deliverance 
from sin.” 

The king and queen begged her to remain 
with them as their priestess, and she con- 
sented to do so, giving her time for the next 
few years to teaching Sanskrit to the women 
of the palace and reading the sacred books 
to them. The. king built a house for her, 
gave her servants of her own, and showered 
every kindness upon her. 

But she was restless, for she had not yet 
satisfied the longing of her heart, and after 
a few years of quiet she set out on her jour- 
neying again. 

Not long after she had left the palace she 
met a woman who was an ascetic or fakir, 
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who offered to teach her how to torture her- 
self in such ways as to please the gods. 

““T thought in my mind,” says Chundra 
Lela, ‘‘that if there was any virtue in these 
rites, surely I would find God.”’ 


Years of Montara: 


The story of the tortures she inflicted upon 
herself during the next years would be hard 
to believe if there were not many such stories 
of devout men and women of India who have 
sought by the most terrible bodily suffering 
to win the favor of the gods. A missionary 
tells of one place in which many of these 
fakirs were gathered together. 

‘“Hach selected his own mode of penance, 
or self-torture,’ she writes. ‘‘Some were 


-lying on beds of spikes; others buried in the 


sand; still others lying over smoking wood; 
some had held their arms in an _ upright 
position until the flesh had withered and 
dried on the bone, and the unkempt finger- 
nails had grown several inches in lenght, 
piercing through the flesh and winding about 
the shrivelled and distorted hand.”’ 

Chundra Lela vowed that all during the 
six most scorchingly hot months of India’s 
hot year, she would sit all day and every 
day in the burning sun, with five fires built 
close around her. 

From midnight until daylight each night_ 
she stood in front of an idol standing on one 
foot, with the other drawn up against it, 
imploring the god to reveal himself to her. 

In the ecoler months, instead of this, she 
spent the night sitting in a pond of water, 
up to her neck, counting over her sacred 
beads. Years afterwards she told a friend :— 
Nobody knows how long those nights were, 
nor how I suffered before morning. The 
string contained one hundred and eight 
beads. With each bead I called on the 
name of a god; with the other hand I kept 
account of the number of times I had gone 
around the string.... 

In a night I would go round the string one 
thousand times, repeating the name of the 
gods one hundred and eight thousand times. 
I would look toward the East for the first 
ray of light, and wonder if the night would 
ever end. 

When day broke I would craw! out of the 
water as best I could with my benumbed 
and prostrating my body on the 
ground would then measure my length to 
the spot where I was to sit all day, worship- 
ping idols.... Thus I called upon Ram day 
and night, with no response. All this I 
endured just to find God.”’ 

As she worshipped she says she used to 
plead with the idol, ‘‘If thou art God, reveal 
thyself to me! Reach forth and take the 
offering I bring. Let me see, hear, or feel 
something by which I may know I have 
pleased thee, and that my great sin is par- 
doned, and I am accepted by thee!’ But 
no sense of peace came, and at the end of 
three years of this self-inflicted suffering she 
en Gop she had done all that she possibly 
could. 
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*‘T have done and suffered all that could bes “He is The Saviour.” 


required of mortal, by god or man, and yet 
without avail,’’ she declared. 

She returned to Midnapur, and for a time 
supported herself by teaching the sacred 
books to the women of several prominent 
families there. She herself, however, -had 
now lost all faith in Hinduism, and one day 
gathered up her idols and gave them to a 
woman of low caste, saying: 


Renounces Hinduism. 


“You may worship these if you like; I 
have done them homage many long weary 
years—all in vain. will never worship 
them again! There is nothing in Hinduism 
or I would have found it.”’ 

One day when she went to visit a friend 
she found her reading some Christian books. 
This was the first time that Chundra Lela 
had seen any Christian literature, and when 
she learned that an American teacher had 
given her friend the books she asked if she 
might come and meet the teacher at the lesson 
time the following day. 

The American teacher, who was Miss Julia 
Phillips of the American Free Baptist Mis- 
sion, was unable to come the next day, 
but the Bible woman who came in her place 
was so much impressed by Chundra Lela 
that, when she went back to the mission 
and told about her, Miss Phillips decided to 
go to see her at once. 


From Miss Phillips, Chundra Lela heard 
the Christian story for the first time, and 
from her she received the first Bible she 
had ever seen. Day and night Chundra 
Lela studied this Bible, and when her pupils 
came to her to hear her read the books of 
Hinduism, she read to them from the Bible 
instead. 

“This new book is a good book,” she told 
them, and they agreed with her, but their 
husbands became alarmed and threatened 
Chundra Lela. _ 

“If you become a Christian,’ they told 
her, ‘‘we will all turn you out, and people 
will call you mad and beat and stone you!”’ 
But Chundra Lela refused to be intimidated. 

‘‘T am not afraid,’’ she answered. You 
people cannot hold me, and need not try. 
You yourselves ought to become Christians.”’ 
And then she would begin to explain the 
gospel story. 


After she had been studying her Bible for 
about two months, she went to the mission- 
aries and told them that she wanted to take 
her stand as a Christian. Dr. J. L. Phillips 
asked her: ‘‘You say you have worshipped 
all Aste idols; have you got pardon for your 
Sines 

“TIT have worshipped every idol I know,”’ 
Chundra Lela answered.’ ‘‘I have gone on 
all pilgrimages and done all the Hindu 
religion has taught; but I know nothing about 
pardon, and have had no peace.”’ 

‘“Cannot your idols forgive sins?’’ Dr. 
Phillips asked again. ‘‘If not, how will you 
get pardon?”’ 


“T have now read about Jesus,’’ Chundra 
Lela told him joyously, ‘‘and learn that He 
is the Saviour and can save and pardon me. 
Believing this, I wish to become a Christian.”’ 

The next day Chundra Lela attended a 
Christian church service for the first time, 
and heard her first sermon from the lips of 
Dr. Phillips. 

‘Oh, what a sermon!’ she exclaimed. 
‘“While I sat listening my heart was stirred 
within me, and I felt that I had found that 
for which I had long sought. I wished ‘to 
leave Hinduism and all its cruel deceptions, 
and come out at once.’’ 

After the service she told Dr. Phillips that 
she wanted to be baptized. He warned her. 

‘‘When you become a Christian you will 
have great sorrow. All will forsake you; 
and if you get no rice to eat, what will you 
do then?” 

“‘God feeds the birds,’ Chundra Lela 
answered, ‘‘will he not feed me?’’ He who 
made the mouth, can he not put food into 
it? God will take care of me. I am not 
alraid,’? 

Very soon after this she packed up all her 
belongings and moved to the home of the 
native pastor of the church. The news that 
she had gone to live with the Christians 
spread rapidly, and many of her friends and 
students gathered together and went to her, 
seeking to induce her to come back to them. 
But she told them that she could be a Hindu 
teacher no longer, for she was no longer a 
Hindu but a Christian. 

As proof positive that she meant what she 
said, she asked the pastor’s wife to bring 
her a cup of water, and drank the water 
before them, thus publicly breaking caste 
by drinking from a dish which a Christian’s 
hand had touched. 

Then, indeed, her friends were convinced, 
and went away, regretfully admitting that 
since Chundra Lela had broken her caste 
she could be nothing more to them. 


Joy and Service. 


After her baptism the missionaries gave 
Chundra Lela work in the mission schools 
for children, and suggested that she teach 
the women in the zenanas to read. 

But she was too full of joy in the wonder- 
ful good news she had learned to be willing 
to give her time to teaching people how to 


-read. At length she had found the God for 


whom she had sought so long; at last her soul 
was at peace, and she felt that she must tell 
others the glorious truths she had learned. 
Whenever she had a free moment she took _ 
her Bible and went from house to house, 
often telling the story to groups in the 
streets until great crowds had gathered to 
hear her. 

She would secareely stop to eat or to rest 
in the daytime, waiting until night to cook 
and eat her food. So the missionaries set 
her free from ker other work and let her 
give her entire time to publishing what 
great things the Lord had done for her, 


A Different Pilgrimage. 


.. After she had worked in and around Midna- 
pur for several years, Chundra Lela conceived 
the idea of going to some of the shrines which 
she had visited as a Hindu to share her joy 
with the pilgrims who were seeking God as 
she had sought Him; and once again she set 
out on a pilgrimage lasting several years. 
There were as many hardships to be met 


on this pilgrimage as on her early one, per- - 


haps more, for she was getting older and 
was not so vigorous as she had been; she no 
longer had a bag of gold pieces around 
her waist, but often suffered from lack of 
food; and her fearless preaching of Chris- 
tianity often brought persecutions upon her. 
Oneé she was beaten by an angry priest; a 
man with a sword threatened to kill her; 
the Hindu priests hired a mob to stone her; 
and once she was brought before the police 
for preaching Christianity. 

But-in spite of poverty, illness, and perse- 
cution this pilgrimage was a shining way 
for Chundra Lela. No longer was she 
blindly and fruitlessly seeking pardon for 
sin and fellowship with God. The Great 
Companion was always with her, the sense 
of His love and peace were ever in her heart, 
and no difficulties or trials were worthy to 
be compared with the joy of telling about 
him to those who were seeking and needing 
him, even as she had sought and needed him. 

In the course of her journeys she went to 
her own country, Nepal, and was there grant- 
ed the great happiness of winning her brother 
to Christ. 


Thirty Years of Joyous Service. 


For over thirty years Chundra Lela went 
to and fro, from early morning until late 
in the evening, seeking to bring to her hun- 
ery-hearted Indian people the knowledge of 
a joyous gospel which would satisfy their 
every need. She went to all classes of 
people. 

Mrs. Lee, a missionary who learned to 
know her well, says: 

““One day she would be fourid sitting at 
the feet of a native princess, reading the 
Bible to her and the women of the palace; 
another day in the bazaar, preaching to the 
throngs that come and ‘go. At other times 
we have seen her come quietly into a room 
filled with educated native gentlemen, and 
seating herself in her favorite position on 
the floor, begin to talk to them. 

At first they are inclined to ridicule her; 
but she goes on, until soon they forget she 
_1s a woman, and are astonished at her know- 
ledge of their own sacred books, of which 
she is able to repeat, from memory, page 
after page. 

Soon they feel her superiority, and one 
after another, in their intense interest, 
draw nearer and take their seats on the 
ground before her. She will held them for 
hours, telling them of their own religion 
and its emptiness. She then presents Jesus 
in such a way that it seems to make them 
‘want to know him.” 
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Mrs. Lee tells of one occasion on which 
Chundra Lela was preaching to a _ great 
company of people, when a missionary who 
Was in the crowd said to the head man: 

‘How can you answer such truths as 
these? ’’ 

‘‘Oh,”’ the man answered, ‘“‘these women 
know nothing! Wait till you hear the 
wisdom of our priest.”” He went away and 
soon returned with the priest, who took his 
place among the people with much dignity. 
Chundra Lela looked up and greeted the 
priest pleasantly, and remarked to the crowd, 

‘‘All this man knows I taught him, for 
it was I who taught him the Vedas (sacred 
books), and taught him to repeat prayers 
to the gods, and to perform priestly cere- 
monies.”’ 


A House by the Wayside. 


When she was about sixty-five years old 
and was growing feeble, the missionaries 
of the mission, of which she was a member, 
proposed building a house for her. 

‘‘What do you think?’’ she exclaimed to 
Mrs. Lee. ‘‘What do you think? The 
‘Sihiab logue’ (missionary gentlemen) “have 
built me a house to die in! When they first 
mentioned it to me I said, ‘What! a house 
to die in? Do you know where I am to die? 
It might be in the train, or on the river 
steamer; it might be in the distant jungle, 
or perhaps while preaching in the street. 
How will you gentlemen build me a house 
to die in? 

‘* *Oh,’ said they, ‘it is true we do not 
know; but when you are ill, as you were a 
few months ago, or tired, and wish to rest 
awhile, it will be well for you to have a house 
of your own.’ 

‘‘ “How you friends do trouble me! What 
would I do with a house? I wish to be free 
from care. Then, too, it would cost money 
to keep it up.’ ‘Very well; but we will give 
you a pension of a small amount monthly, 
and from this you could keep it in repair.’ 
And I yielded.’’ ? 

‘One day after the Conference was over 
and we were back in Midnapur,”’ she went 
on to Mrs. Lee, ‘‘the missionaries said to 
me, ‘Come and see the spot we have selected 
for your house—under these mango trees, 
where you will be nice and quiet.’ 

““*What!’ I said, ‘away off in this field? 
Oh, no! If you will build me a house, build 
it on the roadside—close up—so that when 
IT am too old and weak to walk, I may crawl 
up to the door and preach to the people as 
they pass by!”’ 

So the missionaries did as she asked and 
built ber ‘‘a house by the side of the road, 
where the races of men go by.”’ 

‘‘And now I can preach as long as I live!”’ 
she exclaimed joyously. 

And as long as she lived, she did preach. 
As she grew more feeble it seemed sometimes 
that she was almost too weak to speak. But 
if there was an opportunity to tell of the 
Pearl of Great Price for which she had 
sought so earnestly, and for the sake of 
which, when she found it, she had gladly 
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given up all, the joy of the Lord would 
prove her strength and the old light would 
eome flooding back into her face, and her 
voice would become strong and elear. 

And when the door into the Other Room 
opened, and she was summoned to enter 
into the joy of her Lord, she went with a 
shining face. 


From—‘‘Comrades in Service’—by Mar- 
garet E. Burton. Published by the Mission- 
ary Education Movement of the U.S. A. and 
Canada. On sale, post paid, from our F. M. 
Offices, Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 
See Notice on another page. 
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IN ERSHKINE HOSPITAL, HONAN. 


The high-water mark in hospital attend- 
ance here was probably reached last Monday 
when over three hundred and forty patients 
were treated in the Men’s and Women’s 
Hospitals. 

Not long ago, we had the misfortune. to, 
have a patient die while under treatment, 
happily not from the treatment. His body 
was transported to Shensi, some one hundred 
miles away. 

Before leaving, a rooster was caged and 
tied to the top of the coffin for the purpose 
of transporting one of the three souls back 
to the man’s last resting place—Dr. P. C. 
Leslie, in ‘‘Honan Messenger.”’ 
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THE SAME BABY FIVE TIMES? 


in Meng Hsien city is a family fairly well 
to do. A son was born and of course there 
was rejoicing. Had the boy been a girl 
. there would have been sorrow. But their 
joy was short lived for after a few days the 
baby took convulsions and died. 

After some time another boy was born 
and again there was joy, but it too was of 
short duration, for before long this child too 
died. in convulsions. 

Four boys were born in this family and 
all four died within a short time of their 
birth. 

Last week a fifth boy was born, but there 
was not so much rejoicing this time and when 
it showed signs of following its brothers, 
the parents, with the people who know, de- 
eided to take strong measures this time. 
They decided that it was the same child 
who had now appeared for the fifth time, 
and who only came along to worry them, so 
they decided to throw it out, and if it died 
as seemed more than likely, it would never 
come back to the people who had so treated it. 

So a ticket was sewed to its clothing telling 
the day and hour of its birth, and the living 
child was left outside in a place where it 
would likely be found. Fortunately a man 
from the country, whose home and_ heart 
were empty, found the little nameless wan- 
derer, and took it to his own home, and whe- 
ther it lives or dies, it surely will not bother 
its parents again.—In ‘‘Honan Messenger.”’ 
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A MISSIONARY’S SURPRISE. 


Lerrer From Rev. D. G. Cook. 
Banswara, Central India. 


Dear Mr. Armstrong, 

Not long since an older missionary said in 
my hearing, ‘‘I am no longer surprised at 
anything in Hinduism.” 

But I have not yet ceased to meet with 
surprises and I have just had one this morn- 
ing that surprises me more the longer I think 
of it. 

We were requested to attend the annual 
prize distribution of the Anglo-Vernacular 
school of the town and this function was made 
one of more than ordinary pretentions. 

The birthday of His Highness the Maha 
Rawal was being observed and there was 
made known to all and sundry the proclama- 
tion by bugle and drum and fireworks and 
gay trappings on State carriages and _ ele- 
phants, ete., ete. 

And His Highness graciously favored the 
assembly with his presence and assisted in 
the presentation of the class prizes. 

Of course the presence of His Highness was 
sufficient to crowd the large hall with all the 
officials and influential persons of the State. 
It was a great background of colors and 
noises for such a programme as that pre- 
sented by a pareel of school lads. 

But for my surprise!—Three young men 
stepped out before their chief and all the 
assembled men of influence in the State and 
repeated the grand old hymn of Dr. Norman 
MelLeod, ‘Trust in God and do the right.” 

Of course there is nothing in that hymn 
that any devout Hindoo or Mohammedan 
may not repeat. But as I looked on face 
after face of the audience, it was evident 
that all were enjoying this part of the pro- 
eramme. 

Then I began to wonder how many public 
schools at home could find three of their older 
boys who would recite that hymn before a 
representative gathering of their town. It 
may be that some such schools might be 
found, but I had not expected to hear it in a 
public school in a Hindu State. 


A RULE OF LIFE. 


‘Do that which you think will please God; 
and you will keep a good conscience. By so 
doing you will, in the long run, as much 
avoid the censure of men as if you made it a 
special object to please them. 

Every act of your life will be tending to 
form the right kind of character. You will 
be more likely to be useful, and will certainly 
be happier. If you fail, you will not have 
the additional pain which arises from blaming 
yourself. ngrtic: 

“his is the simplest of all rules of life. 
It admits of perpetual application, nor is 
there any ccnceivable case which it does not 
reach. . 

“Please not yourself, nor man, but God.” | 
—Hex. 


- this great world conquest. 


Young People’ s Societies 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE “BUDGET.” 


Ya Ss 
Rev. R. S. Larpnaw, B.A.,, BRANDON. 
(1 Cor. 16: 12 Catechism, Q. 102) 


The Chureh of Jesus Christ is the biggest 
organization in the world, and has to do the 
ereatest work for the world. 

It’s supreme business is to change world 
conditions and world life until the nations 
of the world shall live in unity as the King- 
dom of Christ. 

The work of the Church is to éstablish a 
world Kingdom of Christ. The power for 
this accomplishment is found in Christ.—‘‘I, 
if I be lifted up will draw all men 
unto Me.” 

As young people of the Church, organized 
in Sunday Schools and Young People’s 
Societies, we represent the important division 
of the Church’s army mobilized for active 
service. Wo are eager, enthusiastic to do 
our part in this mighty enterprise. We like 
to share in big things. We like to feel we 
are on the winning side in the great world 
conflict. We would be hurt, humiliated, if 
our leaders regarded us as unfit for service 
and imposed no responsibility upon us. We 
stand ready for orders from headquarters, 
as to what we can do, and how we may do it. 


Topic, 21 November. 
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In the present great conflict in Europe 
there are two exceedingly important factors; 
Ley. 

The armies must be recruited up to their 
fall strength. Every man should be able 
to give good reason why he is not enlisted 
for active service and if he stays at home he 
must do his utmost to assist the men at the 
front. 

Money is needed as well as men. ‘The cost 
of this great struggle is enormous. It is 
costing Britain $15,000,000 a day. It means 
that all the nations involved must at great 
sacrifice provide all money necessary to 
ensure victory for their cause. (Since the 
above was written the daily cost has mounted 
to nearer twenty-five millions). 


In our greater world conflict, to establish 
Christ’s Kingdom, we too need our armies, 
made up of our men, women, boys and girls. 
Every available life should ‘be given up in 
the service of this gigantic movement. 

We also need money to equip and carry on 
We should also 
be prepared to make sacrifice that our cam- 
baign shall not be hindered for lack of sup- 
plies 

The war ‘‘Budget’’ has been announced. 
The estimate for this year, 1915, is $1,500,000. 

This will provide equipment for training 
leaders in our colleges. It will also make 


possible the sending out of supplies and re- 
inforcements to those already in the field 
on active service. It will likewise make some 
provision for those disabled, erippled and 
dependent by reason of casualties in the 
strugele. 

This surely is a very small amount asked 
for in view of the importance of the battle 
for God’s Kingdom. The young people’s 
division of the Church’s army, which, of 
course, includes the Sunday Schools, is-asked 
to provide one-sixth of this total amount, or 
$250,000. This is our special part of the 
war ‘‘Budget,’’ for which we are responsible. 

Can we meet this obligation? We ean if 
we will. How can it be done? 

(1) Have our objective clearly defined 
When the allocation to our congregation comes 
to us from Presbytery, let us definitely appor- 
tion and aceept as our definite amount, one- 
sixth of the total amount. 


(2) Adopt some definite method. to reach 
this definite amount. 


(a) Suggest to the Board of Management 
that they ¢ assume responsibility for financing 
the operating expenses of the Sunday School 
and thus liberate the children’s weekly offer- 
ing for the “Budget.” 

(6) Let each class in the Sunday School 


aim at a definite amount that they will raise 


during the year, and let the Young People’s 
group adopt a similar definite objective. : 

(c) Personal and systematic effort to. in- 
troduce the weekly or monthly envelope for ~ 
this special purpose. Hncourage everyone to 
give something. ae none be shirkers in 
this important dut 


(3) Persistently cies the work of the 
Church in the world and intelligently in- 
form the children of the progress of her 
activities. 


(4) In all the mechanics of organization 
let us not forget our great ally, God. Insist 
on our drawing from His Resources, and re- 
lying on His co-operation by prayer. The 
idea of worship should never be divorced 
from our givings. 


THE ITALIANS IN EUROPE AND IN 
CANADA. 
Y. P. S. Topie 28th Nov. 
Rev. RAFABLLE De Pinrro, MonTREAL. 
(Acts 28 : 16-31. Catechism, Q. 103). 
1. The history of Italy. 


It does not need to be emphasized that 
the inhabitants of Italy have had a great 
history. In our publie schools we read the 
story of the early Roman kingdom with its 
seven kings;—of the Roman republie which 
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brought. under its dominion almost all the 
known world;—and of the Roman empire 
and the corr uptions of its publie and private 
life which led to its decay and overthrow 
by hordes of barbarians from the North. 
But it was not until the middle of last 
century that the Italians achieved their 
national unity. From 1848 to 1870 we fought 
our three wars of independence principally 
against Austria and the Bourbons of Naples. 
It was a terrible task to effect a resurrec- 
tion of Italy out of the debris which the old 
governments delivered to us. Everything 
was to be organized: education, public 
services, commerce and industry, roads and 
railways. All has been patiently accom- 
_ plished—in a comparatively short  time— 
as well as at the cost of great sacrifices. 


2. The Religicus Condition of Italy. 


Italy is in name a Roman Catholic country, 
but the noble Waldensian Chureh of that 
ee the oldest Protestant Church in the 
vor 

When Italians are converted to Chi ist, 
the majority of them like to join this Church 
because it is their own. 

In 1848 there were only seventeen Wal- 
densian parishes, all located in the valleys 
of Piedmont, but now there are one hundred 
and fifty Waldensian churches and mission 
stations throughout Italy and the neigh- 
boring islands. 

While the mass of the Italians are supposed 
to be Roman Catholics, they are really 
agnostics and pagans. To Romanism, it is 
due that foreign powers had for so long a 
time the consent and the opportunity to 
oppress Italy. 

Hence the Italians are to-day naturally 
against Romanism, and all the more because 
of the anti-patriotic attitude of the Vatican 
since the beginning of free modern Italy. 

What was witnessed ina village, devastated 
‘by a recent earthquake, is characteristic 
of the kind of religion which those Italians 
have who follow the Romanist faith. In a 
straw house were a number of women and 
children, distressed by the destructive work 
of the earthquake. They talked about ‘‘the 
infamy of God”’ in sending it and ‘‘the grace 
made them by St. Anthony”’ who had saved 
them from the fury of God. 


3. Italian Emigration to Canada. 


Italy is a crowded country. In the last 
half century she has practically doubled her 
population and now has nearly forty million 
inhabitants. This is one reason why Italians 
emigrate. A second reason is the economic 
condition of the country. She is over-taxed. 
Tobacco, salt and other things are mono- 
polies of the State. Salt that costs the state 
a cent a pound is sold for four and five cents. 

Aceordingly not less than five million 
Italians have settled outside their native 
land. In Canada they number about ninety 
thousand, of whom _ twenty-five thousand 
are in Montreal and fourteen thousand in 
Toronto. 
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Canada needs these Italians: There are 
certain kinds of hard work which Canadians 
will never do and other immigrants do less 
efficiently. In many instances I have seen 
Italians and Poles at the same job, the latter 
being paid from ten to twen ty-fve per cent. 
less than the former because their work is 
less productive. 


4. The Church and the Immigration. 


In Canada we confront the same religious 
condition and the same problem as. in the 
old land. From ninety to ninety-five per 
cent. of these immigrants do not go to the 
Roman Catholic Church. I have knowledge 
of only about eight Italian Roman Catholie 
Churches in this “country. 

But here as in Italy the Gospel mects a 
real need of these people. In the United 
States and in Canada there was no preaching 
of the Gospel to them less than half a century 
ago, whereas now there are not less than two 
hundred and seventy-five Italian Protestant 
Churches on this continent. oe 

In Canada alone we have but nine missions 
and not one of Vie four Presbyterian missions 
has a church building of its own. These 
faithful Presbyterians are worshipping in 
private halls, stores, etc. 

When we consider how few our missions 
are and how Pee their equipment, we realize 
that as soon as ] possible work must be-under- 
taken on a much larger scale. Our efforts 
have been blessed by God but it is very 
little we are doing in comparison with the 
need. 

The Italians will contribute to the up- 
building of Canada, if the Christian Church 
heips them to secure all the advanta ages our 
Dominion ean offer them. 

Norr—By writing Rev. J. H. Edmison, 
Confederation Life Building, Toronto, a book- 
let can be had with fuller information on this 
Topie. 


GOLDEN FRUIT FOR PRAYER LIFE. 
Y. P. S. Topic, Dee. Sth. 

Rev. C. O. Matin, M.A., B.D., Vernon; B.C, 

(Heb. 4: 14-16; 11: 6. Catechism, Q. 104). 

Weight versus Power. 


Why can an engine move itself and a 
passenger coach cannot? The engine has 
power within itself, the coach has not. The 
engine pulls the coach when they are attached 
but when the engine is uncoupled the coach 
soon stops. Too many Christians are coaches 
and not engines. 

We make a ereat mistake when we think 
we can fulfil the Christian life by depending 
upon human influences outside ourselves. 
A Christian is only a coach and not an engine 

when he can be kept animated only by the’ 
urgings, appeals, visits and preaching of 
the minister or by other human influences. 
If we have to be urged, pt ulled and guided in 
our duty by some one else we are missing 
the great secret of the Christian life, oad 
we are a dead weight on the ergine. 
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Of course these outward helps and in- 
fluences have their place, but they can never 
take the place of the inward power, and the 
world needs engine Christians more than 


- eoach Christians. 


The Secret of Power. 


The secret of power within is prayer. 

No minister, nor anyone else, however 
capable and spiritual,can keep you a strong 
Christian. 

We need spiritual power and power comes 
through prayer. Let us unite in a confession 
of neglect ! Let us unite in the resolve to 
take time to pray—to compel ourselves to 
pray—to establish the habit as firmly as the 
taking of our meals! As some one has quaintly 
said : ‘‘Let prayer be the key of the morning 
and the bolt of the evening.’’ 

Do not be diverted from it by theoretical 
difficulties. You meet mystery every day 
at your meals, and yet you eat and therefore 
live. 

The greatest men of history have been 
men of prayer. Jesus Christ Himself spent 
much time*in prayer alone with the Father. 
Whatever else we leave undone we must not 
neglect prayer; all is nullified in our Chris- 
tian life unless we attend to prayer; our 
whole effectiveness against opposing forcos 
in the last resort depends upon communion 
with God. If prayer. goes, sooner or later 
our Christianity goes, our religion goes. 
The form-may emain but its vitality is 
gone. 


What Prayer Is. 


It is more than simply asking God for 
things or presenting petitions. It is going 
to Him, just as we are, with all our doubts 
and fears, our problems and _ cares, and 
consulting about them with Him, who 1s 
after all a partner with us in the business 
of life, as well as our kind Father and dear 
Friend. 

It is to be frank, not to act a part. It is to 
listen as much as to talk. It is dialogue not 
monologue. It is talking things over with 
God. 

It is to lay our life from day to day before 
Him, and let Him advise, correct, and pass 
judgment upon it, as the pupil lays his 
exercise before his teacher. 

It is to put aside our prejudiced opinion 
and avail ourselves of the calm judgment 
of God; to get away from the pressing appeals 
of the flesh and see life with God and from 
His point of view. It is the soul reaching 
out with all its powers to God, and going 
forth to the work of life in confident assur- 
ance and with renewed effort. 


Keeping the Lines of Communication Open 


One of the most disastrous things that 
ean happen an army is to have its lines of 
communication with its base of supplies cut 
off. So with the soul, it is disastrous to lose 
touch with the baso of supplies. 

Itis not the growing strength of the enemy, 
nor the increasing exactions of duty which 
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make the heart succumb; it is the lessening 
of its supplies. Prayer is that which keeps 
open the way between the soul and its re- © 
sources. The supplies of strength are waiting; 
prayer opens the way to receive them. 

It is not left to us to determine what we 
need; God interprets that. It is our part to 
keep our souls open to the grace and bounty 
of God and the necessities will be supplied. 

When we cease to pray the highway is 
blocked and closed. The waiting supplies 
cannot reach us—cannot get past our spiri- 
tual forgetfulness and indifference. And so 
the big duty daunts us, and the strong enemy 
overcomes us. 

We must keep the road open and God will 
see to the transports. ‘‘Let us. therefore 
come boldiy unto the throne of Grace that 
we may obtain merey and find grace to 
help in time of need.” 


Golden Fruit for the Prayer Life. 


What is the fruitage of prayer? 

(1) Power through the Holy Spirit for 
resistance and service. The prayer life links 
our little feebleness with the Omnipotence 
of God. 


(2) Peace of mind. Try it and you will 
find a holy quietness settle upon your spirit 
when you leave your chamber. 

(3) Kindliness of heart. When you pray 
for ‘‘those who despitefully use you”’ bitter- 
ness gives place to charity and to sympathy 
for them. 


(4) Transfigured sorrow. ‘‘Mere pain— 
unconsecrated, godless, prayerless pain— 
tends to harden and embitter. As we kneel in 
the presence of Infinite Love; as we pour out 
our grief to our Father; as we feel God actually 
earing for us, actually sympathising with 
us, sorrow quite changes its character. It 
is no more deadly poison but a healing cup, 
mixed and presented to us by a Good Physi- 
elan.”’ 

(5) A vitalised church. The Holy Spirit 
is only waiting for the open avenues into all 
departments of the Christian Chureh through 
the hearts of its members. 


(6) Increased effectiveness and facility in 
prayer. The best. prayer to begin with is 
the prayer of the disciples, ‘‘Lord teach us 
to pray.” 


WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
And its Educational Work in Canada. 
Y. P. S. Topie, 12 Dee. 

Mrs. Epwarp Cocksurn, Toronto. 


(Acts 9: 26-48, Catechism, Q. 105). 


Through its Educational Department our 
Society seeks to educate and christianize the 
Indians and foreigners cf the Northwest, 
and’ assist the scattered Protestant families 
in the Province of Quebec to secure educa- 
tion for their children and a knowledge of 
the fundamental doctrines of Protestantism. 
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i, THE INDIAN WORK. 


There are about 110,000 Indians in Canada. 
Work on our Indian Reserves was under- 
taken by our Church abeut thirty years 
ago. The Women’s Missionary Society has 
been contributing about $20,000 annually 
to its support, exelusive of the Government 
Grant and the supplies of clothing for the 
aged and needy and for the children in our 
schools. 

Kizght Boarding Schools and five Day 
Sehools are at present under our care. When 
the Indian youth are admitted their parents 
sign an agreement to allow them to remain 
till they reach the age of eighteen. They 
receive a Christian and Industrial Education 
to fit them for Canadian citizenship. The 
Government pays the salaries of the teachers 
in our Day Schools and a grant of $100 per 
pupil per annum for all attending our schools. 

The Government requires buildings of a 
certain standard, all our boarding schools, 
with one exception, have been brought up 
to the standard, Grade A. 

Our Society pays the-.salaries of teachers 
and other workers in the Boarding Schools, 
provides clothing for all children attending 
our schools, supplies all the house furnishings, 
bed linen, ete., as well as clothing and quilts 
for the aged and infirm on the Reserves. | 

Of the eight Boarding schools two are in 
British Columbia, three in Saskatchewan, 
two in Manitoba and one in Ontario. 


The Cecillia Jeffrey School. 


Is situated in the Lake of the Woods 
District. The buildings are in good condi- 
tion, capable of housing forty children. The 
Rev. F. I. Dods is Principal, aided by several 
assistants. There are three services on the 
Sabbath day, an Auxiliary of the Women’s 
Missionary Society and a mission band, 
of which all the girls are members. 


Pertage La Prairie, Man. 
e 


This has been one of our most suceessful 
schools; it was organized in 1884, to educate 
the children of the Sioux Indians. The 
Government has just erected commodious 
buildings. The new school opened with 
seventy-elight names on the roll. There is a 
farm in connection with the Sehool. This 
vear’s crop of wheat was second to none in 
the province of Manitoba. 


Birtle, Man. 


This school was opened in 1888. There is a 
good farm in connection with it. At present 
there are about forty-five pupils. Every 
effort has been made during the year to 
the farm and the equipment up to a 
hicher standard, and we look forward. to 
greater results in the future. 


Round Lake, Sask. 


Here there are four Reserves with an area 
of 181,678 acres. The Indians number 500. 
The work on these Reserves has, for the last 
twenty years, been under the care of the 
Rev. Hugh and Mrs. McKay. There are 


upwards of fifty children in the School. 
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File Hills, Sask. - 


This school is about eighteen miles from 
Fort Qu’Appelle, fifty children are enrolled. 
There is a Mission Board and C. E. Society. 
This has been one of our most successful 
schools.’ 


Crowstand, Sask. 


This Boarding School ranked among the 
highest in the Government reports. How- 
ever, it is soon to close its doors, and a Day 
School to take its place. This school, which 
is to be ready by the beginning of next year, 
will be about ten miles from the present 
building, and will be more central. The 
children at a distance are to be conveyed 
to and from the school. ee ey 

The change from a Boarding to a Day 
school is due to the fact, that our Chureh 
was not prepared to finance a new school 
such as the government asked, unless a 
larger grant was given. 


Alberni, B.C. 


This school is on the West coast of Van- 
eouver Island. The buildings are good. 
There are fifty-four children enrolled. The 
school has been well attended and the domes- 
tic and industrial work well maintained. 
At the local exhibition forty-two prizes were 
won, In plain and faney sewing, baking and 
garden products, stock, poultry, ete. 


Ahousaht, B.C. 


This is one of cur newest buildings and 
well equipped. All the children of school 
age, In this land of Indians, are attending 
school. The Indians on the West coast are 
more highly civilized than those in other 
parts of the West. 

The work for the past thirty years has 
been very encouraging. The fruits will be 
more apparent with passing time. The 
Indian youth are becoming ambitious to 
emulate the white children. They carry off 
many prizes. Our graduates are found here 
and there over the West and their homes 
shew what our schools have done for them. 
Our aim is to make the Indian a Christian 
citizen. To accomplish this we must begin 
with the children, what remains of the 
SOU USE of this great Dominion deserves our 
vest. 


Il. FOREIGNERS IN THE WEST. 


The Second Department of the work of 
the Women’s Missionary Society in Canada 


has to do with foreigners in the West—_ 


chiefly Ruthenians. It is of vital importance 
to the welfare of our Dominion to assimulate 
this great mass of non-English speaking 
people. 


In this the education of the young must~ 


play the most important part. The home 


he 


life of these people and their conceptions of - 


their obligations to the State, fall far short 
of Canadian ideals. 

An efficient public school system should 
be everywhere established, and the home 
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life vastly improved and made to assume a 
- definite Christian character. 

Our Society aims at co-operating with the 
government of the different provinces in 
providing Christian homes in proximity to 
Public Schools. Hence there have been 
erected a number of homes capable of accom- 
modating from ten to thirty pupils. The 
children residing in these homes attend the 
public schools, and mingle with Canadians. 

At present there are about one hundred 
pupils residing in these homes. They are 
under the care of cultured Christian matrons, 


who supervise their studies, instruct them> 


in the Bible, and surround them with the 
influence of a Christian home. They all 
attend the regular chureh services on the 
Sabbath and special religious instruetion is 
given in the homes on Sabbath evenings. 

Our Society finances this work entirely, 
builds and furnishes the homes, pays the 
salaries of the superintendents and matrons, 
gives a grant of $50 per pupil per annum, 
provides clothing’ for all the children and 
quilts, bed linen, ete., for all the homes. 

The good results already obtained en- 
courage the Society to prosecute this work 
with increasing energy. There is scarcely 
a town or village in the non-English speaking 
districts where a home might not, with creat 
advantage, be established. 

The principal places at which homes have 
been established are :— 


Vegreville, Alberta. 


This is the centre of a large Ruthenian 
Colony. In the province of Alberta these 
people number upwards of sixty thousand 
“and in the north eastern part, where Vegre- 
ville is situated, they outnumber the English 
speaking people two to one. ; 

The town is an important educational 
centre, with a government school, which 
takes the students up to the second year of 
the university. Here we have four homes 


with upwards of forty-five children in resid-: 


ence, all of whom enjoy the advantages of 
the government school. The Rev. G. 
Lang is superintendent, having succeeded 
Dr. Arthur, who began the work here. 


Teulon, Man. 


Forty miles north of Winnipeg is also the 
centre of a large Ruthenian settlement, and 
the home of the first Ruthenian Presbyterian 
church in Canada. Here the Provincial 
Government has established a Rural Normal 
School where students may qualify as teachers, 
or take work to the second year of the uni- 
versity. 

Our home, which accommodates thirty 
pupils, is always erowded. Their ages range 
from about fourteen to twenty-four years. 
They are ambitious and many of them 
outstrip their English speaking companions. 

Dr. Hunter, who has for many years done 
such excellent work in our hospital, is super- 
intendent. After twelve years’ experience 
he writes :— 

“Tf we only had the means, we could 
extend the educational work very advan- 
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tageously. I hope to see the time when we 
shall be able to turn out twenty. or thirty 
graduates as teachers or university matri- 
culants every year. If we can prepare some 
of the brightest of these youths to be leaders 
and helpers of their people we shall do a 
work the influence of which will continue 
far into the future.” 

Ethelbert and Sifton, Man. 


Are about twenty miles apart. Dr. F. A. 

Gilbart has charge of the medical and educa- 
tional work at these points. 
_ In the municipality in which Ethelbert 
is situated, of a population of about 1500 
there are not more than ten or twelve English 
speaking families. All the members of the 
School Board are non-English speaking. 
The same is true, with one exception, of the 
Municipal Council. 

Our Society intends to erect two homes 
here, if satisfactory arrangements can be 
made with the School Board for the accom- 
modation of our pupils in the publie school. 


Sifton, Man. 


The work here has been somewhat diffi- 
cult owing to the opposition of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh, which has a large church 
and convent in the village. However, there 
are nine or ten children living in the mission 
houses, under the care of our faithful nurses, 
and attending the village school. 


Tit. QUEBEC. 


For some time past the Rev. J. U. Tanner, 
District Superintendent of Home Missions 
for the Province of Quebec, has been pleading 
for homes similar to those in the West for 
the benefit of the children of the scattered 
Protestant families in that Provinee. In 
response to that appeal our Society opened 
two homes last year. 

(1) At Namur 


A house has been rented and furnished. 
Twelve children have been received and 
attend the public school. The matron is a 
capable Christian woman. The Rev. Mr. 
Lapointe, our missionary, conducts evening 
prayers in the home and gives the children 
religious instruction, laying special emphasis 
on the fundamental principles of Protest- 
antism. 


(2) St. Philippe de Chester. 


In the Eastern townships, this was at one 
time an English speaking settlement but 
the English speaking people have all dis- 
appeared, and only a few scattered French 
Protestant families remain. 

That these may not be absorbed by the 
ever ready-Roman Catholic Church is the 
object the Women’s Missionary Society 
had in view in establishing this home. Here 
our Church owns a Manse and a small house. 
The girls live in the small house with the 
matron, while the boys live in the manse 
with the Rev. Mr. Dubois, our missionary, 
and his family. The school is also held in 
the manse. 
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In addition to the above our Society 
supports twenty-four pupils in Pointe-aux- 
Trembles school, and provides two bursaries 
of $150 each for two girls of that School 
that they may take an elementary teacher’s 
diploma at McDonald College at St. Anne’s, 
with a view of teaching in the French mission 
schools. 


Aitogether the Society has under its-care 
five hundred Indian children, about one 
hundred Ruthenians, and about fifty French 
Canadians. 

The Indian schools alone receive govern- 
ment aid. Our Society undertakes the entire 
support of the Ruthenian and French work. 
Fifty dollars a year will support a child in 
any of these Homes, and we ask the earnest 
prayerful co-operation of the members of 
our Church to assist us in making Christian 
Canadian citizens of the children ef the non- 
English speaking people in our Dominion. 


FLORENCE KINGSLEY’S “STEPHEN.” 
Y. P. S. Literary Topic for Octcber. 
By Rev. Wvruie C. Criark, B.D., Saskatoon. 


‘‘Stephen, a Soldier of The Cross,’’ by 
Florence Kingsley, is a story with Stephen, 
the deacon martyr, as the hero. : 

It is fairly true to the few facts of his life 
as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. 

The fiction part of the book fits well into 
the historical, and while it illuminates the 
Seripture, it is in no way improbable or over 
fanciful in plot or description. When one 
has read the book he may not agree with all 
the settings; but there is no doubt he will be 
better able to interpret, after his own fashion, 
the life of the early Church. 

In the Acts of the Apostles we have a very 
brief account of Stephen’s life and work. He 
“was a trusted worker, and an excellent ex- 
pounder of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
with a tremendous power of applying the 
truth to the lives and times of his hearers. 

It was his faithfulness in doing this which 
excited the hatred and anger of the Scribes 
and Pharisees and brought him to his death. 

The author applies to these facts the touch 
of romance by gathering about the youthful 
hero a few persons who share with him the 
anxieties of the troublous days which fol- 
lowed the Crucifixion and the Ascension. 

By assuming Stephen to be the son of one 
of the malefactors the author is in keeping 
with the traditions of the Early Church. 
The son of a robber chieftain might easily 
have in him the material out of which might 
be made the first Christian Martyr. 

What a prophecy of the power of the Gos- 
pel, that he who might have led the forces 
of rapine and slaughter should find in Jesus 
a Chief whom he would follow in good deeds 
and willing self-sacrifice, until from the 
heaped stones his spirit escaped from the 
broken body and ascended to join the heaven- 
ly band. 

In the story, perhaps the figure which 
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stands next to Stephen is Ben Hesed, , the 
aged chief of the Desert. He is a remark- 
able man; kind, loving, wise, and a seeker of 
truth. He is swift in dealing justice and 
meting out judgment to his enemies. 

His goodness to Anat and Seth, before he 
knew them as his own kin, shows the heart 
which was near to the Kingdom. 

The sending away of Pagiel and the son 
of Kish with the water bottle which had the 
searlet thread about its neck, reveals the 
wisdom which perceives the thoughts and 
intents of the human heart. 

His deliverance of Stephen from the mur- 
dering hand of Gestas, and his defeat of the 
plans of Saul of Tarsus to put to death Mary, 
Anna, Anat and Seth, manifest his courage 
and decidedness of action. 

His sorrow over the flight of his daughter 
and the death of his son, and the joy which 
came to him in the finding of his grand- 
children, reveal the heart which treasured 
the deep things of life. 

This nobleman of the Desert, this lordly 
chieftain, this human-soul, found his best 
treasure, his fondest hope, in knowing the 
Christ and becoming His servant. 

The tragedy of Annas, the high priest, in 
contending ‘against the new order of things, 
seems complete when his daughter Anna, 
wife of Caiaphas, is driven forth because she 
persists in her allegiance to the Nazarene. 
Yet it reaches a more thrillin® point when 
he sends her a dagger that she may save the 
honor of the house of Annas by taking her. 
own life. 

The conversion of Caiaphas and his re- 
union with Anna, give promise of the sancti- 
fied Christian home where Christ and His 
cause are supreme. ; 

The simple faith of Anat and the loyal 
service of Seth bring these two where faith 
is rewarded, and although the new life de- 
mands from Anat the suffering which came 

to her as she knelt by the broken body of 
tephen her beloved, yet in that life she found 
Him whose light was clear enough to guide 
her stumbling feet towards the trysting place 
from which there would be no desire to 
come back. oa 

The Book is the message of a triumphant 
Gospel, a Gospel which saves, and which 
sends out the saved soul to the world’s great- 
est service, the service of the Cross of Christ. 


PAUL. 
Y.P.S. Literary Topie for November. 
By Rav. Jas W. Gorpon, B.D., BRANTFORD. 


We can see in our imagination a small, 
thin, wiry lad wandering about the. docks 
at Tarsus, a great free city with a free harbor, - 
the metropolis of the Hast. 

This was Paul’s home. 
of a vast fertile territory, with a university, 
which rivalled that of Athens and Alexandria, 
Paul spent his boyhood. 


In this centre > 
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As he wandered about the docks he saw 
ships come from far distant ports of the 
world-wide Roman Empire, and depart 
again for those lands of which the boy could 
only dream. 

When he grew up he went to Jerusalem 
to eomplete his education and he became a 
man who was versatile as a Greek, tenacious 
as a Jew, and as imperial as a Roman; a 
Roman gentleman, a cosmopolitan Greek, 
and a Rabbinical student. 

Lying wrapped up in this strange, thin, 
restless little man was an intellectual and 
social and spiritual revolution. 

Arnold, in his essay, ‘‘The Function of 
Literary Criticism at the Present Time,”’ 
tells us that for the production of a great 
man, the power of the man and the power 
of the moment must conspire. We must 
have a time suitable for the development of 
genius, and the presence of the genius await- 
ing development. _ 

In the case of Paul the man and the moment 
arrived simultaneously. It was a time ripe 
for the appearance of a religious genius 
and a religious genius Paul surely was. 

Paul was a genius in a sphere where genius 
-eounts for most. The realm of Religion is 
more important than the realm of Science. 
The scientist, in the last analysis, is one who 
examines what lies at his hand. He has 
made immense contributions to life and 
progress, but he is still the examiner of what 
he finds about him. 


The poet, the artist, the literati are all 
greater than the scientist, for these create, 
and he who creates is always greater than 
he who merely examines what is created. 
Hence Raphael is greater than Darwin, 
Angelo than Spencer, and Gray than Wolfe. 
But the prophet is greatest of all, because 
he is great in the sphere where greatness 
means most for man; and great among the 
greatest is Paul. 


One trembles to think what would have 
happened if Paul had been content to be 
merely a great soldier or statesman or scholar. 
Cecil Rhodes purposed at one time to enter 
the ministry. Instead he gave his life to the 
unification of the various parts of the 
British Empire. 

One would seareely go as far as to say that 
Rhodes made a mistake, but what would 
have happened if Paul had been content to 
devote his splendid life to merely strengthen- 
ing the unity of the Roman Empire. 


Man is religious and he has not been 
finally dealt with until dealt with by religion. 
The spiritual giant is the greatest giant, 
‘because he is greatest amongst the greatest. 
He is mightiest amongst the mightiest—this 
is Paul’s place among men. 

Most scholars find in Paul’s life and teach- 
ing a gradual development. 

At the beginning of his ministry he was 
conscious of his great mission and filled with 
enthusiasm for his great Master. ‘‘Men 
MUST be converted,” he believed, ‘‘when 
I tel] them of Jesus.”’ 
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Later on he became more patient and was 
willing to persuade men to turn to Christ. 

But after long years in prison he was 
pious to do his best and leave results with 

od. 

References: EK. Miller’s ‘‘Saul of Tarsus,” 
F. Kingsley’s ‘‘ Paul.” 


SHOWING HIS COLORS. 


It happened on the eastbound express 
From their breakfast tables in the diner 
some of the masculine passengers foregathered 
in the smoking room of the Pullman. A 
man from Chicago and a man from Mil- 
waukee were the first to settle themselves. 


Then came two young fellows, loud of 
garb and louder of tongue, of that class of 
commercial travelers, happily rarer to-day 
than formerly, whose conceit and vulgarity 
make one wonder how they ever either make 
a customer or keep one. Over their cigar- 
ettes they proceeded with cheap sneers and 
coarse denunciations of religion and _ the 
churches. 


The man from Chieago and the man from 
Milwaukee moved uneasily, picked up their 
hats and magazines, and were evidently on 
the point of escape. 


At that moment, in through the curtained 
door stepped a big man whose bronzed and 
rugged face bore those unmistakable crinkled 
lines about the eyes that stamp the man 
who lives where he faces daily the glare of 
an unclouded sun reflected from heat-quiver- 
ing stretches of alkali plains. He paused a 
moment to select a seat. 


‘Sit right down, stranger,’ said one of the 
young fools. ‘‘We’ve just been telling each 
other what we think about this stuff they 
eall religion and about these fool churches 
that a lot of people are going crazy over 
to-day, and you can just open up and give 
us your views on the same thing, too.”’ 


The big man’s crinkly eyes narrowed as 
he surveyed the speaker. His jaw muscles 
tightened a bit. Then he spoke: 


“Tf we're going to have peace in this 
smoking room, I reckon I may just as well 
tell you fellows straight from the shoulder 
where I stand on those things. I believe 
in God, I believe in the Bible, I believe in 
Jesus Christ, I believe in the churches, I 
believe in the preachers, I believe in the 
people that go to church—and I don’t care 
what you think about it!” 


Without a word the man from Chicago 
and the man from Milwaukee set down their 
hats and magazines and rose and _ shook 
hands with the big man. Without a word 
the young fellow who had been denouncing 
the churches dropped his cigarette butt in 
the spittoon and slid out through the door 
curtain, followed by his companion. They 
were seen and heard no more.—The Interior. 


Life and Work 
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“SILENT JAMIE.” 


James Gray was remarkable for his lack of 
much speaking, and he had well earned the 
name of ‘*Silent Jamie.’’ His mother was 

a widow, a good woman, reserved in speech 
aa manner perhaps, because of her many 
quiet days spent with Jamie. 

Her son’s extreme reserve fretted her. She 
could not account for it; but, like a wise 
woman, she recognized it as a fact that had 
to be reckoned with, and so she never worried 
him about it. 

Jamie was the manager of a large farm 
whose owner lived in the mansion house 
some little way off, and Jamie had entire 
charge. He was young to be in such a re- 
sponsible situation, but his master knew well 
what he was doing when he appcinted him 
to At. 

One evening the master told his sister, as 
a good joke, that Jamie Gray was to be mar- 
ried, and, laughing heartily, added, ‘‘how 
the fellow managed to ask the lassie is be- 
yond me!’”’ The lassie was an exceptionally 
nice girl, both bonnie and good. His mother, 
whilst approving of the match, took occasion 
to give her son what she called a ‘‘dressing”’ 
on an old and sore grievance. 

‘“Ye'll be askin’ the minister to mairry ye, 
games?”’ 

‘“Ay,”’ said he. 

‘‘Weel, I wonder ye hae the face to gang 
till him.”’ 

‘“What for no?”’ said Jamie. 

‘“Tt’s the thocht o’ the way ye’ve used the 
minister that gars me think shame o’ yer 
gaun till him. He was sae kind till, and sae 
ta’en up wi’, till ye walkit oot o’ his class 
an’ niver darkened his door sin syne, an’ for 
some plismageerie o’ yer ain. Yet he aye 
speaks weel aboot ye, though onybody can 
see he’s sair distressed.’’ 


Mrs. Gray had brought up her son to attend 
Sabbath school. But one day he came back 
ey and said, “Mither, I’ve left the class 

I’m no gaun back.’”’ He would say no 
eae except to assure her that it was no 
fault of the minister. 

Afterwards, when his mother pleaded with 
him to come to church with her, he would 
only answer, ‘‘I see nae use in thae things 
an’ I’m dune wi’ them.’’ He remained as 
adamant on this point, and, as his mother 
said, he had never darkened a church door 
since that Sabbath when he left the class. 

The minister did perform the marriage 
ceremony, and on the occasion told Jamie’s 
mother that she should have patience, for 
he felt assured her prayers would be answered, 
and that her son would live to see the use of 
things which he now despised. 

Years went on. Jeanie made a sweet wife. 
In her eyes Jamie could do no wrong, and 


although he was as silent as ever, she was a 

happy woman. ‘The mother. and wife went 

to church, but Jamie never. He still saw 
‘nae use in’t.’ 

But a day was coming when he would see 
differently. This is how it came about. 

The threshing mill was at work on the 
farm, and Jamie got caught by the machinery 
and was seriously injured. 

His master, who was both laird and farmer, 
was informed of the accident, and, hastening 
in great distress to the scene, found a doctor 
examining the patient, who was suffering 
terribly and was only partially conscious. 
The doctor decided that he be taken at.once 
to the Aberdeen infirmary. 

‘Youll go with him, doetor, won’t you?” 
said the laird. “Remember, I would spend 
any money to save Jamie’s life. God grant 
he’ll not go, like his father.” 

‘“That is right,’ said the doctor: “Vil 
take him in; but,’’ in a slightly lower voice, 
lest Jamie should hear, ‘‘it’s not his life ’m 
afraid he’ll lose, it’s his leg; I fear it may 
have to come off.”’ 

‘“Poor chap, I expect he’d as soon die as 
lose his leg,’ said the laird, in a low voice. 

Jamie heard and understood every word; 
and, amid the awful pain he endured whilst 
they were moving him, the uppermcst thought 
in his mind was that he would lose his leg, 
and he said to himself, ‘‘The laird knew I'd 
a deal rather die, and sae I wad, if it were na 
for Jeanie and my mither. What can I dae, 
wantin’ my leg?” 

The despair in his eyes struck home to 
his mother’s heart as she bent over him before 
he left. She somehow realized that her son’s 
mind was hurting him as much as his body. 
“What is’t, Jamie, lad? Ye canna tell me, 
but mind this, gin ye canna bear’t, ery on 
the Lord; He’ll help ye. He kens a’ aboot it,”’ 
Jamie spoke no word.: Me 

Oh, it was hard! But, what was even 
worse, he was in despair about his leg. Was 
he to be lame all the rest of his life? What 
would his old mother and Jeanie do? Would 
he have to tramp the country with Jeanie 
and maybe a bairn trailin’ after.him? God, 
he would rather dee! 


The city at last was reached, and the ear- 
riage drawn up at the infirmary gate. How 
Jamie hated it all, and how he rebelled in 
spirit against this accident that put him into 
the power of this curly-headed, white-capped 
young woman. 

While lying on a coueh, waiting to be 
earried to the operating room, and with his 
eyes closed, to shut out the sight of the nurse - 
who so offended him, his old mother’s words ~ 
suddenly rushed into his mind: ‘‘Gin ye canna 
bear it, ery on the Lord; He kens a’ aboot 


it.’ Jamie took her advice, for, feeling that 


‘low? 


duty. 
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he was about past patience, he cried in his 
heart something like this: 

‘Oh, Lord, gin ye hear me an’ can help 
me, will ye? I’m sair driven. Dinna lat 
me lose my leg, and help me no’ to break doon 
afore thae nurses.”’ 

He afterwards told what he then prayed, 
and how, as he finished, a voice, sounded 
close to him, saying. ‘‘ What is it, poor fel- 
I fear you are in great pain.” 

Opening his eyes, he saw a kindly-faced 
old lady, with white hair and a. ‘‘mutch”’ 
(as he insisted on calling the matron’s cap), 
smiling on him. Her soft voice and gentle 
ways seemed a divine answer to his cry, and 
a feeling of peace and safety came to him. 

The operation was performed, and when it 
was over, the first words he said to the doc- 
tor were: 

Sait ation: 

‘Is what aff?”’ 

“Ma leg.”’ 

‘‘Na, na, Jamie,” said the doctor, with a 
laugh, in which two other men joined, “‘yer 
leg’s nae aff; it’s there, and it will be a leg 
t’ye a’ yer days, my man.” 


Thus it was that in the infirmary ward a 
soul of a new sort was born in James Gray. 
He had some quiet, helpful talks with. the 
old lady, who. took him under her special 
charge, and the outeome of the change 
wrought in him was seen, not in many words, 
but in worthy actions. 

On the first Sabbath after his return home 
there was seen an unusual sight—one that 
brought moisture to the eyes of the minister, 
who had always hoped to see his friend Jamie 
back in the church beside his mother. On 
the day before, Jamie had said to his mother 
and wife, ‘‘Gin’ ye are gaun to the kirk the 
morn, I’ll drive ye.’’ 

“Wull ye, lad?” said his mother. 

‘‘Ay,” answered Jamie. No more was then 
said, but it was enough. 

On a future day Jamie told his mother, in 
a few words, something about what had 
happened in the infirmary ward, and how he 
then learned that strength and comfort are 
to be found in ‘‘thae things’? in which he 
once thought there was “‘nae use.” 

What. he said that day gladdened her heart 
and confirmed her in the belief that the 
answer to a mother’s earnest oft-repeated 
prayer, though long delayed, is sure to come 
at last.—Life and Work. 


Christian parents who neglect to gather 
the members of their househeld around a 
common altar once a day are ignoring one 
of the strongest bulwarks of family life. 
They are losing the opportunity to turn their 
thoughts and their children’s habitually 
toward God and Christ, toward truth and 


Heaven’s gates are not so highly arched 
as kings’ palaces; they that enter there 
must go upon their knees.—Daniel Webster, 
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“MHY PEACE ....AS A RIVER.” 
Is. 48 : 18. 


We climbed a Swiss mountain from which 
streamed torrents that fell like bridal veils. 
Up farther we found ourselves among end- 
less fields of snow. Here the great rivers of 
Hurope are cradled—the Rhone, the Rhine, 
the Danube, the Marne, the Loire. 

So the river of the Christian’s peace is 
born. It comes from God, this peace which 
passeth all understanding. Hearkening unto 
God’s commandments brings the peace which 
is as ariver. ‘‘Great peace have they which 
love thy law.”’ 

On the other hand, “there is no peace, 
saith the Lord, unto the wicked.’ Would 
you have a tranquil mind? Then, ‘‘acquaint 
thyself with him and be at peace.’’ 

Does your peace come from wealth, posi- 
tion, health, or powerful friendships? Then 
it is a spring freshet in danger of drying up. 
Jehovah is the source of true peace. Obe- 
dience to God and the consequent communion 
with God brings tranquility. 


The Christian’s peace is like a river in its 
growth. You can jump across the Missis- 
sippi up at Lake Itaska; you travel for miles 
among the estuaries of its mouth. This is 
because the great stream draws to itself a 
multitude of other streams until its volume 
is multiplied. 

The river deepens, too. 
ereek up in Minnesota; below Memphis 
ocean vessels can navigate it. So with the 
good man’s confidence. It was a shallow, 
narrow thing in youthful days; it was often 
lost in the cares and temptations of life. But 
it deepens and widens as all the tributary 
experiences of the years are added to ‘ts 
control. 

We find, as we go on, that keeping God’s 
commandments gives us increasing satisfac- 
tion and joy. Every test of His promises, 
every trial of our faith, every confirmation 
of our trust, gives us added power over 
temptation. 

Every aged child of God will declare that 
his peace has widened and deepened with 
the years. We earry larger cargoes on our 
river now. It is easier to say No to tempta- 
tion than it was a decade ago. Cheer up! 
You shall bear burdens you never thought 
possible with a joy unknown to the earlier 
days. 

‘‘And the night shail be filled with musie, 

And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents as the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away.” 

This peace is like a river because it becomes 
resistless in its course. The river says ‘‘On- 
ward!’*: -You=(cannots stop iti. You) may 
divert its course for a few rods; but it will 
find its bed again and deepen it, just because 
your damming gives it added power. Does 
anything seem to stop you to-day, child of 
God? Is the river of your peace walled up? 
Have your enemies thwarted you? Have you 
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lost money or position? Rest assured that 
you cannot be permanently kept from a 
happy life! Up yonder the waters are piling 
up for yvour release. 


Even the rapids of a deep river are a 
delight. The steamship rides the Lachine 
Rapids in triumph. We camped by the 
Chaudiere Rapids on the French River. 
One huge curl as wide as a church and as 
long as a city block was the special joy of 
my Indian guide. He had me out in_his 
birch bark every morning to ride that giant 
wave. Our canoe was carried down like a 
chip. A few swerves of Dave’s paddle 
sufficed to steer us away from the rocks 
along the shore. We were hurried down to 
still waters. 

What? Do you fear the rapids of business 
crashes? Even a bailiff need not so greatly 
disturb you. Cheer up! The placid waters 
are below. ‘‘Thou shalt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, because 
he trusteth in Thee.’’ 


Henry Spofford, Chicago lawyer, friend of 
Dwight L. Moody, went over to England to 
meet his broken-hearted wife after the loss 
of their four beautiful children at sea. After 
two months of terrible anguish they obtained 
that vietory which the Lord’s bereaved ever 
achieve. Then they jointly composed the 
hymn which has comforted so many: 


‘“When peace like a river attendeth my way, 
And sorrow like sea billows roll, 
Whatever my lot, Thou hast taught me to 
Say, 
‘It is well, it is well with my soul.’ ”’ 


Again, the river of peace is so gracious in 

its influence. The Mississippi drains a 
territory populated by thirty-five millions of 
people. A river is an asset. It is a benign 
thing, good for soil and climate, It is a 
healthful place for a home. It provides 
beautiful scenery. It is so valuable commer- 
cially, giving factory power and a highway. 

Ah, the asset of a community is the godly 
man. He is the one steadying influence 
whose life is like a mighty river. He is always 
there; you know where to find him. Others 
may be changeable, panicky, nervous, but 
he is steady, complacent, trustworthy. He 
beautifies a neighborhood, he influences his 
neighbors for good, his very name lends 
security to a business. 

When a famous old man of probity beck- 
ened for the despoiling mob of Paris to stop 
and listen to his argument, the leader of the 
mad throng had sense enough to shout: 
‘Citizens, stop and give attention. Sixty 
years of goodness would speak to you!”’ 


Thy peace, O my soul, is like a river in its 
final goal! There is something grand about 
a river’s mouth. Where it delivers its cargo 
to the sea is a majestic place. 

Where art thou going, O mighty St. Law- 
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rence? I am hurrying to the sea. I have 
prepared for my journey in deep, ice-cold 
Superior; I practised speed in the rapids of - 
Sault Ste. Marie; I proceeded in slow but 
sure progress down old Lake Huron; I shoved 
through St. Clair and Detroit; I gave of my 
benignity to the quiet shores of Lake Erie; 
I taught the world how a career can pull 
itself together even after a catastrophe like 
Niagara; I compacted my forces in deeper 
Ontario; I beautified the resting-places of 
the Thousand Islands and Murray Bay; I 
spoke to men in the grandeur of the exit of 
the Saguenay; now I am ready to pour my 
vastness into the mighty ocean! 


> 


O, my soul, whither art thou bound? 
Unto the sea! Unto the Infinite Sea. A 
few more years shall roll and I shall join 
the Ocean of Eternal Love. 

Some Indian tribes in Florida thought of 
the sea as heaven. So they placed their 
dead upon funeral boats, which they decked 
with evergreen and flowers, and released to 
float down the still river until it rested on 
the bosom of the Atlantic. The peace of 
the soul flows on into eternity. 

And how dost thou know, O mighty St. 
Lawrence, that thou art approaching the 
sea? Dip into my depths and taste the 
ocean’s saltness; the sea comes up into the 
gulf to give me welcome. 

Heaven comes down our souls to greet. 
The dying saint, far from being alarmed, 
finds the serenity of glory coming to meet 
him! Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is peace. 
—Rev. Byron H. Stauffer in ‘‘The Christian 
Guardian.” 


A LACK EASILY SUPPLIED. 


The great lack of our life is that we do not 
pray more. And there is no failure so disas- 
trous or criminal as this. It is very difficult 
to account for it. If in all times of discour- 
agement and vicissitudes we could have 
access to one of the wisest and noblest of 
our fellow creatures, or to some venerated 
departed saint, or to the guardian angel 
deputed to attend our steps, how strong and 
brave we should become! Whatever our 
needs, we would at once seek His august 
presence and obtain His counsel and assist- 
ance. 

How extraordinary is our behavior, then, 
with respect to prayer, and that we make so 
little of our opportunities of access into the 
presence of our Father, in whom wisdom, 
power and love blend perfectly, and who is 
always willing to hear us—nay, is perpetually 
urging us to come. ‘This is the confidence 
that we have in Him, that, if we ask accord- 
ing to His will, He heareth us; and if we 
know that He heareth us, whatsoever we 
ask, we know that we have the petitions 
that we desire of Him.’’—Vanguard. 


‘again you won’t have anything to do to-day 
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HOW DRINK KILLED OUR SOLDIERS. 


The man who “‘fired”’ the brass at furnace 
No. 000321 yawned on his feet and swayed 
against the bar as he ealled for his seventh 
drink. 

The aproned man who was lord of the Bot: 
tles examined the brass-worker with a slow, 
dispassionate and scientific glance. 

“You've just about ’ad all you can carry, 
Tom. Better make this the last. You 
won’t do no work if you go on.”’ 

“‘T ain’t goin’ to work. Why should I? 
Why shouldn’t a feller have a good time? 
I’ve earnt big money, I tell you. I’ve slogged 
’ard for a full week or so. Why shouidn’t 
I enjoy what I’ve earnt? 

* * ok 

The overseer stood by furnace 000321. 
The firing-boy stood by with his hands in 
his pockets. 

‘“Well,’’ said the overseer, “it’s no good 
your standing about here eating money and 
doing nothing. If Tom’s gone on the drink 


or to-morrow either, or for a week if it comes 
to that. You’d better ‘ring: off’ my- boy. 
Tom’s stopped your work, too.” 

The overseer passed through the casting 
shops, until he came to the men who manage 
the moulds. These men stiffened as the 
overseer came along. They looked towards 
him hopefully. He shook his head. 

““Tom’s on the drink again,’ he said. 
‘Nothin’ doing for you to-day, my men. If 
I were you I’d duck Tom pretty thoroughly 
in the river. He and his drink are simply 
clogging the whole department.” 

The men reached for their coats. They 
wondered how their wives would relish the 
small pay envelope at the end of an idle week. 

The overseer passed through the machinery 
shops, leaving a trail of empty places where 
he had found idle men. The great ammuni- 
tion-making firm was not a charitable insti- 
tution. .It could not afford to pay men 
who had nothing to do. These expensive 
hands had to be sent away until work began 
to come in for them again. 

* * *k 


Many days later, in-a muddy ditch of 
Flanders, a group of men also fell idle be- 
cause of Thomas. They fell idle unto death. 

Swarming over the muddy fields a pack 
of grey men came out of their slime warrens 
against a trench. The trench was exceed- 


_ ingly well held by British Tommies. 


The trench was a strong one. It was 
important enough for the Germans to think 
of attacking it with power. If the Germans 
got into it they would have nullified the 
tedious work of months that had advanced 
the British to this point. 

Through rain and slush and snow, through 
death and wounds and hunger and misery, 
the British had worked up to this point. It 
was a thrust into the enemy’s front. From 
this point a grave attack that would help 
the final victory would be delivered if the 
British could only hold on. 
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The British knew very well that by all 
the laws of war they could hold on. Cheer- 
fully they met the lunging advance of the 
grey men, with their bitter outpouring of 
rifles. The grey men died in swathes, but 
over the bodies of their brothers they came 
running. That did not matter. - Presently 
the vicious fire of the rifles would pull up 
that rush by its sheer consistence of fire. 
It was bevause the Germans would lose 
over every inch of ground that they would 
be driven off. It was a matter of bullets. 

The Germans came on and died. The 
British Tommies fired at them steadily. 
They were gaining the upper hand. Then 
they began to call for cartridges. Their 
stocks had become exhausted. ‘‘Cartridges!”’ 
they yelled. ‘‘Cartridges! for the love of 
heaven!”’ 

There were no. eartridges. Somewhere 
behind the Line the ammunition had come 
to a blank space in its output. The idle 
rifles ceased to speak. The Germans ceased 
to die. They came on swiftly, pouring into 
the trench. The British had to fall back. 
As they retired the Germans slew them with 
savage volleys that they could not answer. 
Fifty more men joined the heroes on the 
roll of honor in that affair. 

“You've ’ad enough, Tom,”’ 
aproned expert. “You go ’ome.”’ 

Tom went ’ome. As he staggered across 
the streets of the worid he asked why he 
shouldn’t have his little pleasures? Why?— 
In ‘‘ The Echo.” 


said the 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE NEEDED. 


The defeats of sin and iniquity are never 
final. The unclean spirit may be exorcised 
from the body politic, as from the human 
body, and the temple he polluted may be 
emptied of its defilements, and swept and 
garnished; but the dislodged demen_ will 
return with seven other spirits more malig- 
nant than himself, and strive again to enter. 

The heralds of righteousness may never 
repose on their laurels. There is no dis- 
charge in this war. ‘‘Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” 

Let us never dream that because, in our 
personal history, or in any public movement 
against error and wrong, we have fought a 
battle and won it—complete as the victory 
may seem to be—the war is over. 

Often the greatest danger is the self-se- 
curity that victory occasions. You may 
fight and win, fight and win one hundred 
times, and be conquered at last, through 
the over-confidence that victory inspires and 
the cessation of vigilance against a sleep- 
less foe.—Isaac Everett. 


Life is made up, not of great sacrifices or 
duties but of little things in which smiles 
and kindnesses and small obligations, given 
habitually, are what win and preserve the 
heart and secure comfort.—Sir Humphrey 
Davy. 4 
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HOW THEY “CAUGHT” THE 
MINISTER. 


It was Temperance Sunday. The super- 
intendent invited the pastor, Mr. Watson, 
to make a few remarks to the Sunday school, 
and he took occasion to warn the boys against 
the evils of tobacco. 

He showed a tobacco plant .as it looks 
when growing, then he held up the dried 
leaves ready for manufacture. He had in 
a bottle a big, ugly tobacco worm such as 
lives on the green’ leaves, and in another 
little bottle some distilled poison. He said 
it was what came from one pound of tobacco 
leaf, and was enough, if taken all at once, 
te kill the strongest man. 

In startling figures he set forth the amount 
of the poison used every year and made a 
telling appeal to the young men and boys 
to shun this enemy. 

The temperance talk of the pastor was 
discussed in many a home that noon. At 
the table of the Crabbs, where Mr. Watson, 
an unmarried man, boarded, it was heartily 
commended, the minister dining out that 
day. 

‘“Well, for one, I’m glad we’ve a minister 
that ain’t afraid to speak out,” declared Mrs. 
Crabb. 

“Ym thankful we’ve a spiritual leader 
who can attack sin without the world point- 
ing the finger of scorn at him and crying out, 
‘Thou art the man,’ ’’ responded Miss Crabb. 


But the trusting spirit of Miss Eliza was 
destined to receive a shock. When she went 
upstairs the next Wednesday morning to tidy 
up the minister’s room she was horrified to 
smell the aroma of stale tobacco. There 
could be no doubt about it. 

With trembling lips she imparted her sus- 
picions to her sister-in-law, and they both 
told the Ladies’ Aid Society at its regular 
meeting that afternoon. There was every 
reason to believe that their minister, after 
all he had said against tobacco, used it him- 
self, on the sly. 

The evidence as presented to the Aid 
Society was certainly damaging. The smell 
of tobacco had been unmistakable in the 
pastor’s study, and just after he had been 
there. Besides, Mr. Watson had a regular 
smoking jacket hanging right there in his 
closet. 

The indignation of the Aid meeting was 
instant and deep. Mrs. Pease declared that 
she felt all along he wasn’t all he ought to 
be, or he wouldn’t associate with that low 
Jim Whittaker who had been in jail. 

‘““And just see what an ungodly crew he 
has brought to our church services. He has 
no right to desecrate the house of God so.” 

Some of the ladies were for demanding 
his resignation at once, but others, wishing 
to prolong this delightful—I mean painful— 
sensation, moved that a committee of three 
be appointed to investigate and report at a 
special meeting the following afternoon. 
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This motion was unanimously carried, and 
Mrs. Crabb, Miss Crabb and the president 
of the Aid Society were very fittingly selected. 


This special committee met at the parson- 
age early the next afterncon amid suppressed 
excitement. Each one tried to tell the other 
that after prayer meeting, the night before, 
the minister had been seen to go straight 
from the house of God to that wieked club- 
house over the drug store where the sporting 
young men of the town held smokers and 
played poker. 

‘“Providence seems to favor us in our un- 
pleasant duty,” remarked Miss Crabb. ‘‘He 
went out calling right after dinner and won’t 
be back before five. I, for one, propose to 
make a thorough search, as we have been 
appointed to do.”’ 

So saying, she led the way upstairs to the 
minister’s apartments. With much sniffing 
they entered the study. The faint odor of 
the forbidden weed was certainly there. 

An examination of the room brought little 
to light until they reached the minister’s 
desk. The sheets of an unfinished sermon 
lay seattered around, and almost concealed 
under them, at the edge of the desk, Miss 
Eliza discovéred a clue worthy of Sherlock 
Holmes; some seattered erumbs of tobacco, 
cigarette tobacco, at that. 

Much disappointment was felt at the dis- 
eovery that the desk drawers were locked. 
It showed a desire to hide some secret, but 
was rather indefinite as evidence. 

They scon forgot this disappointment, 
however, as Miss Crabb called them to ex- 
amine the smoking jacket. There it hung, 
right by his long-tailed Sunday coat. There 
could be no doubt of :ts character and pur- 
pose, and its appearance showed considerable 
use. 

They entered the sleeping room with 
bated breath, as if fearing to behold some 
specter. Nor were they disappointed. There 
on the dresser lay an old biack pipe. Its 
stem was tooth-marked with much gripping; 
its bowl was the source of the fragrance in 
the air. This was as good as catching a 
murderer red-handed. 

Mrs. Crabb seized the pipe with an air of 
triumph and declared that she was geing to © 
shew it to the Ladies’ -Aid, and in this they 
all agreed. 

‘Now, if we only could get into those 
drawers,’’ remarked Miss Eliza regretfully. 
‘‘we could report that we had done our full 
duty.” 

‘You might try your trunk key, 
ed Mrs. Crabb virtuously. 

The suggestion was at once acted upon, 
and, strange to relate, the lock acknowledged 
its master, and there lying shamelessly on 
top of a pile of letters, was a box of cigars,” 
unopened. They now had proof, not only of 
past guilt but of future intentions. 
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suggest-_ 


Hastily seizing the box, and locking the 
drawer, Miss Eliza turned to lead the way 
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downstairs and across the street to where 
the Aid Society were waiting for the report 
of their committee. 

“T think we have him now,” remarked 
Miss Crabb, opening the door into the hall, 


when, behold, there on the threshold stood 
the minister! 


‘Oh, we have found you out, you vile. 


deceiver,’’ exclaimed Miss Eliza. ‘‘A fine 
talk you make against tobacco and then 
use it on the sly yourself. You’re a regular 
pharisee, but we’re going to stop your two- 
faced career this very afternoon at the Aid 
meeting. Do you dare to deny it?’’ she 
shrieked, shaking the box of cigars under his 
guilty nose. 

During this tirade the minister’s face had 
recorded a rapid change of thought, from 
amazement to amusement, then to serious 
purpose. 

‘‘T suppose the accused will be given a 
chance to defend himself?’’ he asked quietly, 
and as they made no objection, he turned 
and went with them to the Aid meeting, a 
prisoner and already condemned. 

There was a large turnout of the ladies 

-that afternoon, of course, and great interest 
and horror was manifested in the convincing 
report of the investigation committee. They 
made the most of finding the tobacco dust 
on the desk, and the smoking jacket in the 
closet, and closed by laying on the table the 
box of cigars and the blackened pipe. The 
case was complete. 

‘‘Has the prisoner anything to say why sen- 
tence should not be pronounced upon him?”’ 
asked the president in formal tones. 


“T am more pained than I can express,’ 
began the minister, rising and looking oun 
with sorrow-filled eyes, ‘‘to know that I have 
been a stumblingblock to any, and that you, 
my people, would suspect me of anything 


insincere. Yet I confess appearances are 
against me, and your mistake was very 
Natural.” 


“The smoking jacket was given me by 
a dear college friend who died not long 
afterwards, and as it is comfortable, I often 
wear it while reading or studying. It brings 
back happy memories of the old school days. 

- The tobacco on the desk fell out of a little 
empty cloth bag I picked up yesterday in 
the street. It was just what I wanted to 
keep a few old trinkets in. So I turned it 
inside out and put the things away in it. 
You would have found it in the trunk if you 
_had_ searched there,” he added quietly. 

“The pipe was given me a few nights ago 
by old Jimmie Jackson. _He was _ wonder- 
fully converted down at the mission, and 
gave me his pipe to prove that he was done 

‘with the weed forever. I laid it there on 
‘my dresser as another sign of the saving 
power of Christ, and every time I look at it 
I offer a prayer that old Jimmie may be kept 
in his determination to be a clean Christian. 
I suppose it did scent up the rooms somewhat, 
but I never thought of that in the joy over 
another soul rescued.” 
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By this time there was a very subdued set 
of women who had constituted themselves 
prosecutors and jurors to try the minister 
for hypocrisy. But Miss Crabb was not to 
be routed without one more attack. 

“I suppose that unopened box of cigars 
that you kept under lock and key was from 
some converted sinner who happened to 
have it under his arm when he was saved, 
she exclaimed, her voice shrill with mortifi- 
cation. 

““No, slowly answered the minister, ‘‘and 
if I tell you about that I shall trust you 
never to mention it to anyone, for it was a 
private matter among friends. 

‘‘T was invited to give a little talk to the 
young men’s club last night after prayer 
meeting. They were so responsive to my 
words that when one of them brought up a 
box of cigars to pass around 1 ventured. to 
ask if they would not serve some other kind 
of treat that night. 

“‘T could see they hesitated, and, guessing 
that the money paid out for the cigars had 
emptied the treasury for the moment, and 
that they did not like to take them back 
for fear of being laughed at, I offered to buy 
the cigars and take them back to the dealer 
the next day myself. This they agreed to, 
and for one evening, at least, we filled our 
mouths with grapes and oranges instead of 
foul smoke.” 


As the minister ceased speaking there 
came a loud knock at the door, it was pushed 
open, and into the room stepped Jim Whit- 
taker. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, sir,’ he stammered, 
seeing the minister standing there. ‘I 
didn’t know you was here. I heard they was 
meeting to do you up, and I just couldn’ t 
help buttin’ in to. tell ’em what I think.” 

“That is very kind of you, Jim,” answered 
the minister, putting his hand on the man’s 
shoulder with a little brotherly motion, 
‘‘and though we have straightened out the 
little misunderstanding that arose, I am sure 
the ladies will be glad to hear what you have 
to say.” 


Without waiting for further permission, 
Jim launched vigorously into the first speech 
of a religious nature ever attempted by his 
lips. 

Pay hear you’re goin’ to fire the preacher, 
he began, looking fixedly at Miss Eliza Crabb, 
as if he knew where to lay the blame. Well, 
I want to say you’re makin’ the mistake of 
your lives if you do. Why, he’s the best 
Christian you’ve ever had for a minister. 
He thinks about the rest of us. 

‘‘And he loves’ folks, too. Why, can’t 
you see how the men are comin’ to church 
nowadays; and it’s the men you've got to 
get hold of before your church will amount 
to anything. What the men say goes in this 
town, and if you can get the men into the 
church then the town will go the church way. 

‘‘Besides,’’ he added, hanging his head, 
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‘‘we men need the church worse than women 
do. It’s harder for us to be good. 

“I know you don’t like your preacher to 
be associatin’ with such as me, but it ain’t 
a-hurtin’ him any. He’s just a-doin’ it for 
our good. 

‘‘He says it’s part of his business to help 
men that are bad, just as it’s a doctor’s 
business to help men that are sick. You 
wouldn’t blame a doctor for going to see sick 
folks, and that’s why the preacher comes to 
see me. 

‘‘Didn’t He say somethin’ like that in the 
good Book, sir?’’ he asked, turning to the 
friend beside him. 

‘““Yes, Jim,’ was the quiet answer. “It 
is the verse I have taken for my life motto: 
‘They that are whole have no need of a 
physician, but they that are sick: I eame not 
to ‘call the righteous, but sinners.’ ”’ 


There was a pause. Neither man seemed 
to have any more to say. It was a tense mo- 
ment in the room. But the president of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society arose to the occasion. 
Stepping forward she stood with bowed head 
and tear-filled eyes before the man they had 
slandered. 

“Mr. Watson, we are all sinners,’ she 
murmured, ‘“‘and need your help. Forgive 
our foolish and wicked suspicions, and help 
us to get the broader view of Christian love 
that so far we have missed.—In The West- 
minster Adult Bible Class. 


SHIPBOARD EXPERIENCES. 


When D— C was on his way back to 
Africa, after a furlough which he said was 
to be his last away from the black men and 
women to whom he has given his heart, 
he wrote a letter to a friend telling of some 
of the people with whom he became acquaint- 
ed_in what he called “my ocean parish.”’ 

Mr. is always reading the records 
of breaking hearts and saddened lives in 
order that he may tell of Him who came to 
heal wounds and give’ the joy that lasts. 
This is what he did during the brief time 
when it was given to him to minister to his 
ocean parish, as he told the story in the 
letter to his friend: 


‘‘Here is an ailing and embittered dowager, 
finding no rest in her affluent circumstances 
Somewhen, somewhere all is wrong, 
wretchedly wrong, yet she is’well off. For 
she is the old woman who lived in a shoe 
who had so many mercies she did not know 
what to do. Yes, everything is wrong ex- 
cept herself, so she complains. Then Christ 
comes and gives her the softest and sunniest 
days she ever lived.” 

‘“There is a bold and busy atheist aboard 
who listens with a contracted brow and tries 
to neutralize my message. Under soft dis- 
guises and calculated euphemisms he slangs 
the preacher as a ‘wowser,’ but all this is 
good for me, the man, and it, my message. 
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However, later, even the heart of this man 
took a gleam of sunshine into its wintry 
depths.”’ 


“There are mothers here going home to 
be near their soldier sons; wives whose 
husbands are on the North Sea; boys and girls 
whe have lost their fathers and brothers on 
the red fields of Flanders. Therefore, with 
time so lightly held and so lightly left, now 
is the opportunity for Hternity to loom large.~ 

And the curious thing is that the very 
folk who will have nothing to do with God, 
now whine accusingly and ask, ‘Why, oh, 
why does he not intervene and stop it?’ To 
all of which we answer, ‘The heaven, even 
the heavens, are the Lord’s; but the-earth 
hath he een to the children of men.’ ” 

r. i result of 
his giving of this message to those who whined. 
eee who ROW him: can, read; between the 
ines. ~ a Mb meer he 

Again the missionary Gates — 

‘“We have first-class passengers here whose 
life is one dismal yawn. They have no 
Christ and no ‘hope of glory,’ so the air is 
electrie with irritation. The run on the 
ship’s library is persistent and some make 
it their diurnal duty to read a novel before 
sunset.” 
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‘“There is a lovely girl here who is a faith- ~ 
ful follower of Christ. Even for facial 
ecomeliness she bests the whole bunch of 
aboard-ship beauties, but the ‘boys’ are 
exasperated because she does not go the way 
of the world in dance and cards. 

‘“Yet she has a royal reason in her atti- 
tude and that reason is found in the simple 
gold locket round her neck. Only on rare- 
and-dare occasions is this secret locket 
opened and, what do you think it reveals? 
The face of a dead lover? No! a thousand 
times, no! 

“T say, when opened, that ‘locket reveals 
not the usual miniature photo, but there 
you have a little bit of paper with the written 
words: ‘Whom having not seen I love.’ 
No! not the photo of an absent lover but 
the pledge of a present Lover who never 
leaves her nor forsakes her.” 

This is the missionary’s record of need 
and of joy; of need unrecognized until the 
skilled touch of the Lover of souls was felt, 
of joy that transformed life for scores of 
those to whom he ministered. 

But the greatest joy came to him who. 
made known to others the privilege of enter- 
ing into the joy of their Lord.—In West- 
minster Adult Bible Class. ~ 


’s final word was the best of 


One drop of rain is not much. Yet the 
greatest storm that ever raged began with 
just one drop. One little bad habit or trait 
does net seem much. Yet the farthest wan- _ 
derer from the paths of righteousness may 
have begun with just one little fault. 


s 
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THE CHANGE AT THE MINING CAMP. 


They ealled him the ‘Booky,’? which ,in 
mining camp parlance, meant the bookkeeper. 
He had been in Greenback less than a week 
when he made it known that there was real 
strength and rightful purpose in every ounce 
of his small, wiry form. 

The first introduction the men of the min- 
ing town had to Tom Manly was on an Oc- 
tober afternoon. The new bookkeeper en- 
tered the ‘‘Blue Goose,’ one of the several 
saloons that lined each side of the one long 
street. He was looking for Jim Sutton, 
superintendent of the Gold Bug mine, who 
was also recognized as the ‘‘mayor” and 
general ‘‘boss”’ of the town. 


The ‘‘Blue Goose”’ gave forth an odor of 
stale liquor and buzzed like a hornet’s nest. 
An endless file of miners, pouring in and out, 
kept ajar the swinging doors. Inside, to- 
baeeo smoke fogged the low-ceiled room, 
and a babel of coarse voices filled the stifled 
air. The rotund proprietor, with two assist- 
ants, was busy serving the row of men that 
was constantly in line. 

Just as Manly entered, the crowd was in 
readiness to ‘‘have one on Jim Sutton.’’ 
Each man had his glass filled and poised. 

Just then some one discovered the stranger. 
‘*Hold on, here’s another man.’ The glasses 
were lowered. 

‘“Why, yes, sure enough; it’s the ‘Booky,’ ”’ 
said the tall superintendent. ‘‘Come on up, 
‘Booky,’ wedge in Tine.” 

‘‘No, thanks, I never drink,’ Manly re- 
plied, firmly, thought pleasantly. 

‘Never drink?’’ The superintendent was 
astonished. ‘‘Never drink?” He repeated 
the question, believing the stranger had evi- 
dently misunderstood. 

‘“Well—yes—I drink, but not’’— 

‘‘But not with me; is that what you mean?”’ 
the boss demanded angrily, his face flushing. 

“No, that is not what I mean,”’ the book- 
keeper returned calmly and unflinchingly. ‘‘T 
would not drink liquor with you nor any 
other man.” 

“Oh, that’s your style, then?’’ Sutton 
spoke with a sneer. ‘‘Well, let me tell you, 
young fellow, you'll have several things to 
learn before you’ve been in this camp very 
long. 
**So he will,” shouted the crowd in chorus. 

Sutton turned to the bar. The glasses 
were emptied. Ina moment the half-drunken 
erowd had forgotten the incident. The 
bookkeeper, however, had come into the 
‘Blue Goose”’ to have a talk with Sutton, 
and could not be turned from his purpose. 
He followed the tall boss across the place 
and demanded his attention. 

Sutton, who was in the act of seating him- 
self at a card table, turned to Manly impa- 
tiently. ‘‘What do you want?’’ 

‘“‘Just a few minutes’ talk with you,” the 
bookkeeper informed him. 

“All right, turn it loose, if it isn’t too 
private.” 
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““T’d prefer that we be alone.”’ 

“Very well then, some other fellow can 
have my place at this game.”’ : 

They found a secluded corner, and when 
they were seated Manly entered at once 
into the business of the interview. ‘‘I like 
my position with your company,” the book- 
keeper began, “‘and if my work is satisfactory 
will remain for”’ 

“I don’t mind saying that we like you,”’ 
Sutton returned. ‘‘The books were never 
kept in better shape.’”’ Then he added 
with a smile and a merry twinkle in his eye: 
“Ts this little meeting for the purpdse of 
organizing a Mutual Admiration Society?”’ 

“No, it is not,’’ Manly returned, good- 
naturedly. “But it is for the purpose of 
laying the foundation for a Bible class here 
in Greenback.”’ 

The big superintendent sat ereet and 
oazed at the book-keeper in open-eyed aston- 
ishment. But he read determination and 
firm purpose in the depths of the younger 
man’s blue eyes. “‘Do you really mean 
that?’’ he demanded. 

‘Yes, I- mean it,’ Manly assured. him. 
“T am a Christian, and it is my duty not 
only to give you the best service possible 
as an employee, but to use all my spare 
time in helping these brothers of mine who 
are falling into the Devil’s net.” 

‘‘T admire your pluck and appreciate your 
faith, but I feel confident that it would be a 
hopeless task,’’ the superintendent declared, 
shaking his head. 

‘‘Why, hopeless?’’ Manly asked. 

‘“There are several reasons,’ the super- 
intendent answered. ‘‘First of all, a great 
many of the men in the camp are transient; 
they are constantly on the move, and the 


‘sort of thing you propose would not appeal 


to them. 

Then, again, there isn’t enough attraction 
about this proposition of yours. After men 
work hard all day, or all night, they itch for 
a change, for amusement. 'That’s why these 
saloons are here. They satisfy a natural 
demand.” 

“‘T am not here to argue the matter,” 
Manly told him frankly. ‘“‘It is but natural 
that we should disagree on some _ things. 
But one thing I am sure you will agree with 
me on, and that is this; anything that im- 
proves the moral and spiritual condition of 
the men is not only an improvement for 
themselves but an improvement for the 
town.”’ 

‘‘Certainly, I agree with you on that point,” 
the superintendent said. 

‘Well, I know that what I propose will 
bring this about. It will mean a lot of hard, 
earnest work, but the task is mine. I will 
take it gladly. All I ask is a little assistance. 
I want that old vacant wareroom. I will 
fit it up, and know of at least three men 
who will help me. The company has appar- 
ently no use for the room, and this will be 
a means of putting it into service.” 


“All right, go ahead. Take the ware- 
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room. [t’s yours,’’ Sutton replied, heartily, 
as he rose from his chair. “‘As I said a 
moment ago, I admire your pluck, and I 
wish you success, but am afraid that you're 
bucking a hard game. If I can be of further 
help to you, I’m on.” 

They shook hands, much better acquaint- 
ed with each other, and better friends. 

Manly had found just three professing 
Christians in the town, and with the help 
of these the cld wareroom was cleaned of its 
cobwebs and dirt, its floor scrubbed, new 
windows put in, and the walls painted. 

Sutton apparently paid no attention to 
these operations, but allowed them to proceed 
undisturbed. When the building was cleaned, 
however, he surprised the bookkeeper not 
only with a liberal donation of money, but, 
having learned what was needed for the place, 
had the company’s freight wagon bring out 
a special load of chairs, writing tables, chess- 
boards and checkerboards, songbooks, maga- 
zines, good novels, a phonograph and records, 
and even a folding organ. 

Manly was confident that this veritable 
shower of good things was in answer to the 
prayers of himself and his three faithful 
workers. After their hours of hard toil on 
the old building they had often considered 
the situation soberly, and prayed over it 
earnestly, wondering from what source or 
in what manner the necessary equipment 
could be secured. : 

But all was ready for the reception of 
the men of the camp early in November. 
Though the miners had offered nothing but 
scoffs and derision, the had watched the 
development of ‘‘the Booky’s Roost,” as 
they called it, with more than ordinary 
interest. So every man in Greenback knew 
that the ‘‘roost’’ was now ready for visitors, 
and they flocked to the place by the score 
as soon as the ncon and evening mess was 
over. 

The phonograph was earried through its 
whole list of records, and it did not play 
the giddy airs they had heard over and over 
in the beer halls and saloons, but the dear 
old familiar songs that took them back to 
other scenes and other days. In many of 
these the men joined, and not a few sang 
themselves to tears. Every book and maga- 
zine was eagerly sought, and every writing 
table put into use. The ‘“‘letter home,” 
which had almost been forgotten, once more 
became a regular part of their lives. 

The ‘‘grand opening”? of the ‘‘Booky’s 
Roost’’ was planned to occur on Thanksgiving 
night. This was the ‘‘big feast day’’ for 
Greenback; moreover, it was the day on which 
eustom decreed that every possible effort 
must be made to ‘‘drink the camp dry.” 

‘“You could not have chosen a worse day,” 
Sutton advised. ‘‘Nothing on earth ean 
hold the men in check on Thanksgiving. It 
is our custom ,you know, to pay them off 
the day before, and give them Friday to 
rest—and sober up.”’ 

Manly did not reply, but the superintend- 
ent read again, as he had often read before, 
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that look of determination and real purpose 
in the young fellow’s clear blue eyes. . 
All preparations were made for the day, 


both by the saloons and by the bookkeeper” - 


and his friends. Plans were laid for the 
organization of a class, and the ‘‘Roost’” 
was made unusually inviting and attractive. 
A number of new records were ordered for 
the phonograph, and reserved for the occa- 
sion. Manly discovered three men who 
were excellent singers, and by filling in the 
gap himself, made a good quartet. 

That the men would not be obliged to 
cash their checks at the saloons, Manly 
arranged with the bank of the nearest town 
to send in plenty of cash, and made it known 


that he would give coin for the pay slips, — 


or place the wages on deposit. 

Great was the superintendent’s surprise, 
when he paid off the men the day before 
Thanksgiving, to see fully three fourths of 
them walk over to the bookkeeper’s desk 
and either call for coin, or request that the 
money be placed-on deposit. A number of 
them requested that the checks be ‘‘mailed 
back kome.”’ 

This was a glad harbinger of what was to 


follow. Long before time to begin the pro-. - 
gram that Manly and his assistants had - 


planned, the ‘‘Roost’’ was crowded to the 
doors with red-and-blue-shirted miners. 
Among the crowd was Sutton. And after 


the service of song, after Manly had given a | 


simple, heart-to-heart, man-to-man talk that 
made them laugh or brought the tears to 
their work-hardened cheeks, the tall super- 
intendent was among the first of those who 
came up and signed the ‘‘honor roll.” 

With him came a score of those who had 
laughed and jeered when the ‘‘Booky”’ first 
began his task. The ‘‘Greenback Bible 
Class’? became an active, wide-awake reality. 
—In Adult Bible Class Monthly. 


“DON’T LET ME GET SOUR.” 


‘‘When troubles begin to come, I says to 


the Lord ‘Whatever happens don’t let me 


get sour,’’’ recounts Mrs. Wiggs of story- 
book fame. We fear trouble for its effect 
upon our fortunes and our happiness, but 
really the greatest danger point is our char- 
acter. 


nothingness and wealth takes to, itself wings, 
is a high achievement of the spirit. 

It is easy to grow bitter, to feel that God 
has dealt hardly with us, that men are all 


selfish and unjust, and to sink into. discour- ~ 


ment and declare that effort is of no use. 
That is the first and perhaps most natural 
effect of trouble, but it is also the most 
deadly that any misfortune can bring in its 
train. The life that keeps sweet and strong 
whatever else it loses, can never be a failure.— 
Sel. 


To keep sweet and sane, with a trustful - 
outlook toward heaven, and a kindly outlook ~ 
on earth, when cherished plans crumble to- 


TEP 


interest. 
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OLD MIGUEL. 


By a MIssIonaRY IN BRAZIL. 


Already an old man, tall and with a big 
grey—almost white—beard,-and of a rather 
venerable aspect,—Miguel enjoyed the ill 
fame of being considered a celebrated cri- 
minal, even in this region of Brazil, where 
crime abounds; where assassinations are com- 
mon. occurrences, often under the cloak of 
official protection; and where at any time 
murderers may be hired for the foulest of deeds 
for the sum of five dollars and upwards. 


He had been in the Goyaz Prison for 
eighteen months, awaiting his trial for his 
latest ecrime,—an attempted murder under 
aggravating circumstances,—and there I first 
came into contact with him, and he became a 
regular and most attentive listener at the 
Sunday morning Gospel Meetings in the 
prison. He began to read the New Testa- 


ment, and declared himself convinced of its 


truth. but I never could induce him to take 
any definite step. 

As the day of his final trial drew on I 
redoubled my efforts to bring him to Christ, 
but to no purpose,—and I often told him I 
would far sooner he never left the prison 
than leave it without salvation. I began to 
lose hope for him, though the local friars and 
priests had already written him down as a 
Protestant. 

Last Sunday I said to him, ‘Miguel, if I 
were empowered to offer you freedom from 
this prison, or freedom from sin and con- 
demnation, which would you choose?‘ Ah,” 
the poor fellow replied, “freedom from 
prison, certainly.” 

When one considers what prison life is 
here, with its unspeakable wretchedness, 
filth and torments, the reply is not surprising. 
But meanwhile much prayer went up for him 
from our Brazilian brethren here. 

Yesterday was the day of the great trial, 
and though ordinary trials for murder attract 
little attention, on this occasion the court 
was crowded, if cnly to get a glimpse of the 
terrible man. ; 

I followed the proceedings with great 
The evidence in itself proved his 
guilt, in addition to the long list of past 
unpunished crimes which would influence the 
jury’s decision; and when they returned his 
fate seemed sealed; and [ must admit quite 
deservedly so. In England he would have 
been hung for a twentieth part of the terrible 
accusations against him. 


Judge of my astonishment, then, when the 
jury by a large majority absolved him, and 
he left the court a free man. 

I am afraid [ did not feel much satisfac- 
tion, fer now I could no longer reach him 
with the Gospel, his home being many miles 
away, nor probably would he have any more 
use for it now; sueh is human nature. 


A few hours later, happening to glance out 
of one of the front windows, I saw, to my 
surprise, the tall, gaunt figure of Miguel 
crossing the square in the direction of the 
Mission House. Was he coming here? and 
if so with what motive? [ lifted up my 
neart to God in prayer for guidance and 
wisdom. 

Giving him a hearty weleome, I took him 
to the back premises, to avoid the many 
curious eyes questioning what could the ter- 
rible Miguel be doing in the house of the 
Protestant? 


He had come, he said, with the definite 
desire to get right with God, and to receive 
the justification and peace of Heaven. 

I took him along the old, well-beaten road 
of God’s Word, and then kneeling together 
he passed from death to life, and arose a 
new man in Christ Jesus. 


That was only yesterday evening, but the 
change was soon evident in the happy face, 
and changed demeanor. It seemed impos- 
sible to believe I was in the presence of the 
terrible, dreaded Miguel, the author of a 
score of murders. 


“Thank God,” he exclaimed, ‘‘when I get 
back to my home I shall tell all my neighbors 
‘the old Miguel is dead,’ I have been born 
again. And he blessed the day and hour 
of his double salvation, and pressed me to 
visit him in his far-away home, for the sake 
of his wife and children. 


It was a ease of killing the fatted calf, and 
at once I had a good dinner prepared for the 
poor, half-starved man, the first decent food 
he had had for eighteen months, and I rigged 
up a comfortable bed for him, on some of the 
hall benches, and to-day the horses arrive to 
take him home. 

When the prison bell rang out that night 
at nine o’clock, as it does night after night, 
and year after year, its hard tones brought 
no fear to Miguel’s heart now, for he was 
on the right side of its iron bars, and oh! 
so much better still, on the right side with 
God. “Is anything too hard for the Lord?’’— 
In “The Neglected Continent.”’ 
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THE BOOMERANG. 


The boomerang is a weapon used bythe 
aboriginal natives of Australia. It is formed 
like the elbow on our arm, and when it is 
thrown into the air, it comes back to the 
place from which it started. 

If the boomerang hits its object, of course 
the weapon just falls to the ground; but if it 
misses, it comes sailing back almost to the 
hand of the man who threw it. 

It is therefore rather a dangerous weapon 
to use, for if a man is not very careful after 
he has thrown the boomerang, he may be 
struck down by his own weapon. Many a 
man has been struck, and even injured by 
the weapon which he was using. 


There are many things in life that have 
an action like that of the bogmerang, and 
these are things for us to watch and avoid. 

There is the lie, for instance. When the 
boy shouted ‘‘wolf, wolf!’ at first, the work- 
men came to his assistance. He deceived 
them twice, and was proud of his ingenuity. 
But when the wolf actually came, the work- 
men did not believe him, though he shouted 
himself hoarse in order to get their help. 
His lie ‘‘came home to rocst.”’ 

When a boy gets the reputation of telling 
lies, people are always ready to doubt him, 
even when he is telling the truth. Besides, 
a lie always reacts upon a boy’s character, 
and makes him a mean fellow, and a stranger 
to all that is noble and good. - 


Unkind deeds, too, have a way of coming 
back upon those who do them. Many a 
boy has killed a bird with a stone, and in 
consequence has been haunted, for days by 
bitter stinging memories. 

Many a person who has done an unkind 
action toward another has had a most un- 
happy time with himself on that account. 
He has felt that he would gladly have parted 
with a great deal if only he could undo the 
action which caused pain and unhappiness 
to his friend, and which is now causing pain 
to himself. 

If we are unkind to our horse or our dog, 
we shall never get them to trust us, and shall 


never be able to do as much work with them — 


as we would through kindness. 
Unkindness is a boomerang, which sooner 
or later comes back, and strikes. 


Indeed, any kind of sin has a way of coming 
back upon the sinner. The stories of the 
Bible are mostly stories of how men’s sins 
came back and smote them. 

Our prisons to-day are full of men and women 
who have found out through bitter experience 
that our sin comes back like the boomerang, 
and hits the man who sins. 

Even if a man escapes the consequences 
of his sinful action, his own conscience will 
smite him hard, and make life unbearable 
for him. A bad conscience is not at all a 
cheerful companion. It is constantly ‘‘casting 
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up”’ our past sins to us, and making us very 
unhappy. 

If you throw the boomerang into the air 
at an angle of more than forty-five degrees, 
it will come right behind you, and hit you 
in the back. The danger here is greater, 
because it is unseen and unexpected. A 
man may yet get out of the way of the boome- 
rang if he sees it coming, but when it comes 


‘behind and smites, he is struck before he 


knows. The unseen and unexpected dangers 
are the greatest. 

Temptation is like the boomerang in this 
respect—it often takes us unawares. It is 
on us when we least expect it, and, almost 
ere we know, we have suffered and failed. 


As the gust blowing down a side street is 
far more likely to put out your bicycle lamp 
than the head wind into which you are driving, 
so the temptation that comes upon us when 
we least expect it is often the most dangerous. 


When sin seems pleasant; when the Tempter 
says, “‘See the fruit, how fair it is!’’ when it 
seems to be of little importance to us to 
yield a little of our principles, and chum 
up with companions whom our mother does 
not want us to be with—then it is time for 
us to beware. We are in danger of being 
struck in the back with the boomerang of 
temptation, and of being grievously hurt in 
consequence. 


We should always ‘‘be prepared” for any 
attack that may be made upon us by the 
forces of sin, whether in front or from behind. 
And the surest way to do this is to make a 
friend of Jesus, who will shield us from every 
attack of the Wicked One. 


Jesus is stronger than the forces that are 
against us. He is quicker and readier to act 
than any who may seek to destroy us.—Rev. 
George Blair, in ‘‘The Presbyterian Church- 
man. 


THE CHURCH IN THE HOME. 
Rev. THEeoporEe Cuyuer, D.D. 
There is no such school of Bible religion. 


in the land as a happy, God-fearing home, 
no such so effective, for restraint from evil, 


-and for growth in all Christian graces, as 


‘‘the church in the house.”’ 

There stands the domestic altar. There 
is felt the influence that molds character from 
the cradle to the judgment seat; such a 
home on earth is the surest preparation for 
the home eternal. 

Of this ‘‘church in the house,”’ the parents 
are the God-ordained pastors. The conver- 
sation of the fireside, the books selected for 
their reading, the amusements chosen for 
their reereation, the society that is invited 
and the aims set before them, all bear in 
one and the right way. 

It is the power of every parent to help or 
to sadly hinder the salvation of the offspring. — 
May God help all parents to fulfill their high 
and holy trusteeship. 
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A CHINESE POLLYANNA. 
By a Lapy MIssIionary. 


in a village not far away from Chaneli 
lived a family by the name of Lei (meaning 
thunder). 

The older girl of the family was married 
when she, was not more than a child and the 
second one was a tiny thing of six when 
both parents died, leaving only an old grand- 
mother to take care of her. 

~ What was to be done? Why, send her to 
her mother-in-law, of course. Yes, she had 
one. Most little girls out in the country do. 
She wasn’t really married but because in 
China the betrothal is almost as binding as 
the marriage, the child counts as belonging 
to the other family as soon as the betrothal 
is made. 

So the mother-in-law had to take her but— 
she didn’t want her. Now, the life of a daugh- 
ter-in-law in the home is apt to be difficult 
enough at best, and if she isn’t ened: then 
her lot is hard indeed. 

In this particular home. was the élder 
brother of the man who was destined to be 
her husband. He seems to have had that 
kind of a nature which delights to tease and 
torture anything weak and helpless, whether 
it be a cat, or, as in this case, a small child. 

Though the mother-in-law used to beat 
her when the fire didn’t burn brightly or the 
kindling got wet, still it was this older brother 
whose bad temper was continually wreaked 
upon her. 

One evil day in the winter, when the little 
one came in from gathering up the fuel for 
the fire, she sat down before it to warm the 
‘toes of her poor little bound feet. 

The young man came In and, incensed at 
seeing the child in the place he wished for 
himself, he said, “If you want to warm 
your feet, ’ll warm them for you,” and with 
that, he pushed her off her stool and stuck 
the little feet into the fire! 

In the north a Chinese stove consists 
simply of a big kettle set in bricks with an 
open place underneath in which the fire is 
built, and it was into this open place that the 
angry man was holding the screaming child. 
Her cries attracted the attention of some of 
the neighbors i in a back court, and they came 
. running to the rescue. An old lady exhorted 
the brute to stay his cruelty, but it was not 
until the flesh was almost all burned off 
that he could be induced to pull the little 
one away from the fire. 


That night somebody reported the case 
to the city ‘officials and they sent some police- 
men to investigate matters. The young 
man, on hearing “of it, took to his heels and 
departed for parts unknown. 

The policemen brought the child to the 
mission hospital,—such a forlorn, wretched 
little piece of humanity as to tear at one’s 
very heart-strings. 

For the first week or two, not one aration 
of a smile could be won from the poor little 
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mite. She seemed to be living in mortal 
fear of having to go back to that home. 
Stories she had probably heard of the doubtful 
qualities of the foreigners did not tend to 
allay her fears. 

But after a while, continued kindness and 
care opened the closed heart, and she learned 
to smile at us. The first time she really 
laughed out loud was a red letter day in the 
hospital. By the end of the second month 
she giggled so much it really seemed as if 
she were trying to make up for lost fimel 

When she was strong enough, the doctor 
sawed off the bones to make them alike 
and to give her a cushion of soft flesh under 
them, and then the carpenter made her a 
pair of false feet. The first-day she put them 
on, and took her first steps with crutches, 
her face was radiant with joy. 


But what of her now? She learned to 
get around very spryly on her crutches, 
and eight months after she came to us, she 
was going around the yard without them, 
and keeping up with the other children! 

But to-day when I tried to get her to tell 
me something of her story that I might have 
the facts correctly, a burst into tears. 
The very thought of her past life was more 
than she could bear. And she is only nine 
years old. Think of that, girls. 

And why do I eall her Pollyanna? Because 
one wet day last fall she said, ‘‘I think false 
feet are better than real ones, because they 
don’t get wet or cold,’’.and isn’t that the 
true Pollyanna spirit?—Woman’s Misston- 
ary Friend. 

This story shows the difference between 
heathenism and Christianity. It is the 
knowledge and love of Jesus Christ that 
makes all the difference. It is a grand thing 
to be a missionary! 


DRINK’S DOINGS IN ONTARIO. 


On Wednesday, in the village of Smithville, 
west of here, Dr. Munro, a one-time pro- 
minent physician of Smithv ile, and a young 
man named George Copeland received, i 1s 


alleged, a considerable quantity of liquor 
from the city, Smithville being under loeal 
option. 


Upon its arrival they preceeded to have a 
feast at Copeland’s house. During the 
evening, it is said, they became drunk and a 
quarrel started; Copeland getting Munro 
down and pounding him severely, and winding 
up by throwing him through a large window, 
cutting him badly about the face and head, 
and giving him a bad gash in the neck. 

It is not known- how long he lay there 
before being found. About six o’clock, on 
Thursday morning, neighbors found Munro 
outside the house in a very precarious condi- 
tion. The officers of the law were called 
in, and after investigating placed Copeland 
under arrest. He appeared before the magis- 
trate and was allowed out on $1,000 bail.— 
Welland, Ont., Press. 


WILLIAM CAREY. 


About one hundred and fifty years ago, 
there lived in England a little boy named 
William Carey. He was quick to learn in 
school, fond of flowers and all sorts of outdoor 
things, and he studied a great deal about 
them. 

His father was poor, and when William 
was fourteen years old he went to work for 
a shoemaker. He kept on studying, though, 
and read many, many books. 

At that time people were beginning to 
think about the message that Jesus had so 
long ago given to the world about preaching 
to those in far-away places. No one had 
ever gone to tell the heathen about the Sa- 
viour. William Carey began to think about 
this. He read and thought and prayed. 
Then he preached to others about it, and at 
last he was sent to India as the very first 
foreign missionary to that great empire. 

In that far-away land he had no money 
and no friends, but God had promised to 
be with everybody who carried his holy 
message, and God took care of brave William 
Carey. He worked at whatever he could get 
to do and at the same time taught and 
preached.—The Sunbeam. : 


GIANT. 


Oh, dear,” sighed Douglas, why aren’t 
there any giants around now for a fellow to 
fight, as David did?” 

‘‘What’s that I hear you saying about 
glants?”’ asked his aunt. 

‘“‘T was just wishing there were some giants 
now, as there used to be when David killed 
Goliath. We had the story in one of our 
Sunday-school lessons this year. All the 
king’s soldiers were afraid of this giant, but 
David went right out alone and killed him 
with only a sling and some pebbles.’’ 

‘So you don’t think there are any. giants 
nowadays, Douglas? I think I know one or 
two, anyway, and they may be even harder 
to Jall than David’s giant was.’’ 

‘““Why, where are they? I’d like to lll 
one of them!”’ 

‘Would you really? Well, I think you 
can if you_try hard and do not let the giant 
get the better of you.” 

““What’s his name, auntie?’’ 

“The giant I saw around here awhile ago, 
when mother said a certain little boy couldn’t 
go for a swim to-day, was called Bad Tem- 
per. He certainly won a victory that time.”’ 

Douglas was hanging his head now. ‘‘But, 
auntie, that isn’t a real giant like Goliath. 
It wouldn’t be any fun to fight him.” 

‘“No, I suppose not much fun, but you 
would be just as much of a hero as David 
if you conquered him. And the worst about 
this giant is, the longer you let him alone, the 
bigger and stronger he grows. until he is 
ever so much harder to fight. Suppose you 
start before he gets any worse.” — 

“I believe you are right. I'll try to beat 
this giant all to pieces, so he won’t have a 
chance to. beat me.’’—The Sunbeam. 


FIGHTING THE 
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BETTY’S DISCOVERY. 


Betty pushed away her plate. “I don’t 
likestew. We never had it at Aunt Kmelyn’s. — 
They have only the best things to eat there 
all the time. Oh, dear, I wish we were as 
rich as Aunt Emelyn!” 

‘I’m sorry if visiting your aunt has made 
you discontented,’ said her mother. ‘‘We 
may not be so rich as Aunt Hmelyn, but you 
have a happy, comfortable home and lots 
of things to be thankful for.” 

Betty looked doubtful. She was thinking 
of Aunt Emelyn’s handsome house and all 
the luxuries she had enjoyed there. 

‘““T want you to do an errand for me,” 
said her mother suddenly. 

She went into the kitchen and packed 
in a basket some loaves of bread, bags of 
sugar, tea, potatoes and other provisions. 

“Take this around to 117 Price Street,” 
she said. ‘‘I- was there this morning and 
found them in great need. I promised to 
send them something.” 

rice Street was not far from Betty’s ~ 
home, but she never had seen the houses 
closely. Now she was surprised to see how 
poor they were. 

She knocked at the deor of 117. It was 
opened by a boy in poor but patched and 
clean garments. Behind him stcod a tiny 
girl. 

How their eyes lighted up when they saw 
saw the basket Betty had! 

‘“‘Oh, thank you!” cried the boy. ‘‘‘There’s 
bread, Eva, and potatoes,’’ he turned to his 
sister delightedly, ‘‘and lots of good things.” 

“Father was killed in an accident,” he 
explained to Betty. ‘‘Mother’s sick in 
bed, and we haven’t had anything to eat 
for two days.”’ 

Betty looked aghast. ‘I’m sorry,” she 
said at last. ‘‘I hope your mother will get 
better. My mother will be in to see you 
again to-morrow.”’ 

All the way home she could not forget the 
shabby little house and the happy look on 
the children’s faces when they saw the things 
she had brought. 

How big and warm and comfortable her 
own house seemed when she reached home! 
How fortunate she was, after all! And she 
had eomplained because they were not so 
rich as Aunt Emelyn when they had so 
much. ; 

‘But I won’t again,’’ she said. ‘I know 
now how much I have.”—In The Sunbeam. 


‘‘Dr. Richards tells of a community of 
Congo Christians that became aroused con- 


cerning the heathen Africans on the other 


side of the river. ‘‘We are saved, and they 
know nothing of Jesus,”’ they eried. ‘‘What 
shall we do?” At last fifty of them took 
food and crossed the river and stayed among 
ae villages there for three days telling o 

rist, 


To say ‘“‘I can” is worth little unless you 
go on to do. 
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THE MEMORY SUPPER. 
Junior Y. P. Topic, 28 Nov. 
By Rrv. Wu. J. Knox, Lonpon, Ont. 
(1 Cor. 11°: 23-26, Mark 14 : 17-25). 


When those dearly loved go from us, we 
treasure anything that recalis their presence. 
We still celebrate ‘‘the 24th of -May, in 
memory of Britain’s beloved queen. 

-In accordance with this spirit the follow- 
ers of Jesus have continued to observe the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper as a Memorial 
of Him. 

He, Himself, commanded it. Before His 
death he said to His disciples, with reference 
to the eating of bread and the drinking of 
wine at the Passover, ‘This do in remem- 
branece of Me.” 

In this Supper we remember our Lord.” We 
make real to our minds once more that 
marvellous person, all that He did and 
taught, 

‘Once more before our present vision ho 
lives and dies and rises again. Once more 
we seo Him going about doing good, and 
speaking as never man spake. We see him 
at last giving up his life on Calvary’s Cross 
for our sins, and returning to His place 
with the Father. 

But this Supper is more than a memorial 
of a person, it is a symbol of the great truth 
for which that person stood. In a wonder- 

- ful way it reveals the principle which was 
embodied in His life and death. 

The Sacrament is very simple, comprising 
two elements, and two actions which are 
really one. 

The two elements are bread and wine 
representing the body and blood of Jesus. 
The two actions are the breaking of bread 
(or the pouring out of the wine) and the 
giving it to the people. ‘This is my body 
broken for you’’ and ‘Take, eat.’ 

This visibly sets forth the great truth of 
Christ’s life: He died, and in dying gave 
his life a ransom for many. 

He is the life-giving spirit. He came that 
we might have life and that we might have it 
more abundantly. This unspeakable gift of 
life resulting from His eternal Sacrifice 
means salvation to those who receive it in 

’ faith. 

But this Supper is more than a memorial, 
it is more than a symbol, it is a communion. 

The mere eating of the bread and drinking 
of the wine will not avail. If we are to 
profit by the ordinance we must commune 
with Him. We with Him must have a 
common life. Our thought and life must 
come in to us. 

This mystery of the Gospel is set forth in 
Christ’s words : vas am in the Father, ye in 
me and [in you”’ also in the words of Paul : 
‘‘Christ in you the hope of glory.” 


(Matt. 7:12; 


As we take the bread and wine into our 
bodies and live physically by this food, so 
do we live spiritually by taking Christ into 
our lives. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS? 
Junior Y. P. Topic, 5 Dee. 


By Rev. J. R. Dospson, Monrreat. 


Lev. 19:18; 13:8; Aets 
207-35). 

The title given to this lesson, when it was 
chosen more than a year ago, was ‘‘A Merry 
Christmas.’’ We would suggest a change. 
A merry Christmas this year is not to be 
aimed at; when the great devastating war is 
still raging; when millions of boys and girls 
are weeping bitter tears for the loss of fathers 
or friends killed in the conflict; when the 
boys and girls of Poland and Belgium are 
sitting in the midst of starvation and SOrrow 
and suffering, when such multitudes of inno- 
cent people have been slain. 

Indeed, it is a question if at any time, con- 
sidering the poverty, sin and wretche edness, 
we should have a Merry Christmas. “Happy 
Christmas’”’ is a better title, put a Blessed 
Christmas would be the best title of all. 


Rom. 


He whose birth we honor, tells us in Luke, 
6: 24, 26, about four unfortunate classes of 
people. Jesus pities these classes of people. 
‘“‘Woe unto you that are rich’’; that is, those 
who make riches the chief end of life. Woe 
unto those who are satisfied; that is with 
themselves and the condition of the world. 

The. poet who says, ‘‘God is in His heaven, 
all’s right with the world” is wrong. The 
true sentiment is, ‘‘God is in His’ heaven, 
is working to cot this world right. He is 
calling on His Church to aid Him in this 
great work. 

Much, very much, is wrong with the world, 
and it will not be right until the Prince of 
. Peace will have established His great kine- 
dom. 


Jesus says ‘‘ Woe unto you that laugh now,” 
that is, those who look on life as a great occa- 
sion to please themselves. 

“Woe to those of whom all men speak 
well,’’ who are so popular that they never 
feel indignation against, or rebuke the false, 
cowardly and sinful feelings and institutions 
which are crushing so many helpless souls. 

Jesus wishes us to be happy and blessed, 
but he wishes us at all times to see the woe 
of this world over which He wept, and to 
hear the still sad musie of humanity. 


A great English writer said ‘“When you 
see an individual perfectly satisfied with 
things as they are, you will find one in whom 
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is not the best, and from whom the best can 
never come.”’ 

An American writer says ‘‘There are three 
kinds of happiness, pleasure, joy and blessed- 
ness of the spiritual nature. Pleasure we 
share with animals, joy with one another 
and blessedness with God.” 

Let us remember that Jesus did not say 
‘“Blessed are those who HAVE,”’’ nor primari- 
ly did he say ‘‘Blessed are those who DO,”’’ 
but He said ‘‘Blessed are those who ARE 


meek, merciful, pure in heart, poor in spirit, ° 


peace-makers, mourn, those who hunger for 
righteousness, and are persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake. 


Thus first of all in order that we havea 
happy Christmas, from the standpoint of 
Jesus, we must be right with God, and be 
in harmony with His Great Spiritual King- 
dom. We receive this great blessing and 
adjustment of trusting in Jesus, and in find- 
ing out God by this trust. We are never 
truly happy until out hearts are at rest in 
God, and we find that rest through Jesus 
who is the Way, Truth and Life. 

Then we find true happiness by allowing 
the ‘‘golden rule” to be the measuring rod 
of our lives. Some years ago I met a splendid 
Christian young man, who was converted in 
Sunday School by the earnest efforts of ‘his 
teacher. He was doing work for God every- 
where he went. He gave an address to my 
Sunday School, and he impressed us all as 
being filled with joy and power. He -was a 
fine singer and he urged our boys and girls 
to sing the following lines to the tune of 
“Auld Lang Syne.” 


‘To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me 

Will always make me kind and good, 
As ehildren ought to be. 

I must not speak an angry word, 
IT must not tell a lie; 

I must not take God’s name in vain, 
Nor make my playmates ery. 


Chorus: The Golden rule! the Golden rule! 
Oh, that’s the rule for me. 
To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me. 


GIVING HIM MY PILLOW. 


Little Robert had just been presented 
with a New Testament. One evening he 
read, for the first time, ‘‘The Son of man’ hath 
not where to lay his head.” ; 

His heart was touched, and he burst into 
tears. “‘O mother, how I wish I had been 
there!- I would have given Him my pillow.”’ 

It was a loving thought for a little boy to 
have and he learned that even now he can 
give to Him by helping the poor and needy. 
The Master said: “Inasmuch as ye have 
done’ it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done ir unto me.’—The 
Christian Advocate, 
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JOHANNE AND HER CAT. 
A Story of Jenny Lind. 


Johanne’s home was in Sweden. She 
was an orphan and lived in a hut, with no 
one to take care of her save Sarah, a cross 
old woman, who always locked Johanne 
indoors when she went out to work. 

Johanne helped to support herself by 
making hair chains, which Sarah sometimes 
sold in the market place. 

The task was often tiresome, but what 

troubled her most was her loneliness, for 
many a day Johanne was left quite alone 
while Sarah trudged away to market, with 
the door key in her pocket. 
One summer morning the old woman 
started off early, calling out as she turned 
the key in the lock—‘‘Don’t be a lazy girl, 
Johanne. Finish that second dozen of plaits 
before I get back.”’ 

Johanne worked hard all the morning. 
twelve o’clock she poured out a bow! of milk 
and cut a slice of brown bread from the big 
loaf in the cupboard. This was her luncheon, 
which she shared with her cat. 

_After luncheon she worked hard again at 
her hair plaiting. It seemed like a long, 
long day. It was so pleasant out of doors. 
Her fingers began to ache over her work and 
the hair grew tangled. Still she went on 
till the last one was finished. ‘Then she put 
her head down on the table and eried, poor, 
tired, lonely little girl! 

Pussy had been catching flies in the patch 
of sunlight on the floor, but when she heard 
her dear mistress erying aloud so_ bitterly 
she turned about and walked slowly toward 
her to see what was the matter. Johanne’s 
face was hidden. Pussy was puzzled. She 
lifted a soft paw, and, laying it sympathetic- 


ally on Johanne’s knee wailed, ‘‘Mi-aow! 
mi-aow! mi-aow!’’ 
This went to _Johanne’s heart...“ Peor+ 


pussy, I have made you unhappy. Now 
be still and I'll sing you to sleep.” — 


She rocked to and fro near the open win- 


At. 


dow, singing song after song, until pussy fell 


into a doze. A wonderful voice Johanre 
had. It was clear and sweet and strong. 


So sweet it was that a lady passing by the ~ 


house in a carriage ordered her coachman 
to stop that she might listen. ‘‘ How beauti- 
ful,’’ she said. 

““Yes,”’ said a neighbour, stepping up to 
the carriage. ‘‘Please, ma’am, it is little 
Johanne. The dear child! She has the 
sweetest voice in town. 

Evidently the lady thought so, too, for 
she made inquiries about the little girl, and 
finally took her away from Sarah, and sent 
her to a school to have her voice trained. - 

From there Johanne went to another school, 
and when she left that she went out far and 
wide to sing in every country in the world. 

People called her Jenny Lind, the Swedish 
nightingale, but when we hear that name 
we shall think of dear little Johanne and 
her ecat.—‘‘ Little Men and Women,’’ 


World Wide Work 


ARGUND THE WORLD. 


“Every-Member Canvass” in China. 


ADAPTED F'Rom THE MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


During the past year four new chapels 
have been erected in Kachek district, Island 
of Hainan, three new centers opened, and 
the attendance at religious services has 
greatly increased. 

Rev. David S. Tappen, Jr., says: ‘‘We are 
making an every-member canvass of our 
Kachek Christians. We are not gcing to 
stop until we get every member to pledge a 
definite sum yearly or weekly. 

In a great many places we have more than 
doubled the contributions, and we have only 
begun. Each Christian takes his cash and 
wraps it up in paper and puts his name and 
amount on the outside. 

As the Chinese say, a person does not like 
to wrap up less than five or ten cash, and ohe 
does not want to drop in loose cash when 
every one else has his wrapt up in paper. 
We expect four times as much as was given 
last year. 


Answer to Prayer. 


Muramatsu San is a converted robber 
and ex-convict who maintains a home for 
discharged prisoners at Kobé. 

Some time ago he had to make a trip to 
Tokyo on business in connection with the 
Home, but found that there was only cone 
yen and seventy sen in the family purse, 
whereas the journey would require about 
ten yen. He had to be in Tokyo at a cer- 
tain time and must leave at once. 

Before leaving home he and his wife prayed 
for the money. He took the seventy sen 
and left her the yen and started for the sta- 
tion, believing that the Lord would respond 
in some way, but the first train for the capital 
pulled out without him. 

The next express was due to leave in about 
four hours. Muramatsu San spent all this 
time at the station praying, confident that 
the Lord would hear his petition. 

Just a few minutes before the train was 
due a missionary who knew Muramatsu 
San entered the station, also bound for 
Tokyo. ‘‘By the way,” said the mission- 
ary, ‘‘I have ten yen for your work which I 
have been intending to hand you for some 
time.”’ 

Muramatsu San believes that God 
answer prayer. 


What Led Them to Christ? 


The Rev. H. E. Blair, of the Presbyterian 
Mission, was instructing a men’s class of 
about fifty Korean Christians. 

One day he asked how many of them had 
been led to Christ as the direct result of the 
personal preaching of others; twelve held 
Up their hands, 


does 


Then he asked how many had gone, into 
a Christian church as sightseers and had 
been thereby brought to believe; two raised 
their hands. 

Two others said that they had been con- 
vineed as a result of reading tracts; but when. 
he asked how many had been led to believe 
through reading the little farthing Korean 
Gospels which are being sold’ by ecclporteurs, 
twenty responded. 

Mr. Blair adds: ‘‘This may be rather more 
than the average; but it indicates that the 
Gospels are powerful.” 


Why He Liked His Work. 


When some one asked a missionary if he 
liked his work in Africa, he replied: 

“Do I like this work? No; my wife and I 
do not like dirt. ~We have rea sonably refined 
sensibilities. We do not like crawling into 
vile huts through goat refuse. We do not 
like association with ignorant, filthy, brutish 
people. 

‘But js a man to do nothing for Christ he 
does not like? God pity him, if not. 

‘Liking or disliking has nothing to do with 
it. We have orders to ‘go’ and. we oO. 
Love constrains us.’ Such a love begets 
the strength to do the ‘‘all things.” 


A Modern Egyptian Plague. 


At the new Church Missionary Society 
hospital, at Menouf, recently opened, two 
Ankylostomiasis sheds are erected—one for 
men and one for women. 

This disease is the most universal and 
deadly of all those that affect the fellah. 
It is a veritable scourge in the provinces of 
Keypt. 

Its origin is a minute parasite, which lives 
in the wet soil. When the fellah has trod 
the soil with his bare feet, it enters through 
the skin, and from thence passes into the 
circulation of the blood, producing anzmia. 

The majority of the fellaheen are affected 
by the scourge, and thus it may rightly be 
said to be one of the plagues of Fe eypt. 

Dr. Harpur began to treat the disease in 
1894, with great success. How signal is 
the service thus rendered to the Egyptian 
nation may be judged from the fact that 
8,000 fellaheen are annually treated, and 
sent back to their homes cured and strong. 
This is one benefit of missions. 

A Wonderful Change. 


The course of Belgium in the Kongo Free 
State some years ago was cruelly inhuman. 
The atrocities perpetrated on helpless natives 
shocked the world. 


It is gratifying to learn, on the authority 


_ of Bishop Hartzell, of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church, that since Albert, the present king 
of Belgium, has taken hold of the adminis- 
tration of affairs, a policy of justice and help- 
fulness has replaced the cruel and desolating: 
policy of the former Belgian king, 


OO 
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The bishop’s testimony is that ‘‘The old 
Kongo with its atrocities—the half of which 
were never told—is past and gone forever. 
A new era has ecome—an era of peace and 
justice and commercial and moral outlook. 

Rev. W. D. Armstrong, one of the senior 
missionaries of the Kongo Balolo Mission, 
reviews the changes that have taken place 
in the administrative and material conditions 
on the Kongo since his first outgoing, seven- 
teen years ago. 

‘‘Material advance is visible all along the 
river line. The native thatched huts have 
given way to iron roof buildings; the naked 
savage is replaced by the clothed and super- 
fici ally civilized black man; the weapons of 
war are abandoned, and the tribes are eager 
in the pursuit of commerce and wealth. 

com, 
eee is now dignified and patriarchal, 
and the rubber regime has given way to an 
order of things which meets the approval of 
the governed and inspires sufficient confidence 
to make them inhabit the river banks, and 


willingly come in contact with the white 
man. 
“On the lower river and at Stanley Pool 


large substantial buildings—such as hotels, 
ship- -building plants, and the machinery of 
civilization requi site for conquering a country 
of wild nature and fruitful resources—are 
springing into existence.” 


\frican Natives ani Rum. 


Mr. John Newton has published in England 
e valuable report on ‘‘Aleohol and Native 
Races,’ dealing especially with conditions 
on the West Coast of Africa. In 1912 the 
total amount of Hquor imported was nearly 
seven million gallons. Holland supplied 58 
per cent. of the total, Germany 21 per cent., 
the United States (to the Gold Coast) 14 
per cent., Britain 4 per cent., and other coun- 
tries 3 per cent. 

Mr. Ais states that a missionary in 
the Gold oe applied a few months ago at 
the Seecondee Custom House for a case of 
Bibles, but was told that 16,000 cases of rum 
and gin.must be removed before it could be 
reached! 

‘“Two years ago the Governor was reported 
to have said that if the drink traffic con- 


tinues at its present rate of increase, it will © 


destroy Christianity in the Gold Coast.” 
One of Livingstone’s Men. 


The last of David Livingstone’s Makololo, 
and one of a remarkable band of men who 
played an important part in establishing the 
British Protectorate in Nyassaland, has re- 
cently died. 

His name was Mlauli, and he was the chief 
ef the Mang’anja people. He accompanied 
the great missionary on his travels, and was 
one of the company of Makololo ‘to whom 
Livingstone gave guns, and a warning to 
have nothing to do with the slave trade, but 
to “keep the country for the English. ” 

This they did, and when the Scottish mis- 
sionaries arrived in 1875 they extended them 
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e administration, instead of being semi-- 
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a warm welcome. It was not till years after- 
ward that British administration was estab- 
lished. 


Mormons and Polygamy. 


“It is apparent to all close observers that 
the Mormon Church does not intend to give 
up polygamy. It is plain, on. the contrary, 
that they intend to establish it more firmly 
and that they will openly proclaim it again 
as a divine institution so soon as they think 
they are in a position to do so. Their every 
endeavor is to strengthen their position by 
extending their pa control.’ 

These statements are attributed to Senator 
DuBois, of Idaho, aa poe Frank L. Moore, 
Superintendent of Congregational Home Mis- 
sions in Colorado, says that the good Mormon 
is actually proud of the instit ution of poly- 
gamy, and preaches it and teaches it in his 
Sunday-schools. 

He quotes from the most recently pub- 
lished Sunday-schoo!l outlines, and a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ Dectrines and Covenants,” includ- 
ing one called ‘‘Revelation on the Eternity 
of the Marriage Covenant, Including Plural- 
ity of Wives. Given through Joseph the 
Seer.”’ 

In order to make these and similar facets 
widely known, the \ ‘ational Reform Associa- 
tion has been conducting for months an Anti- 
Mormon Crusade. 


Mr. Eddy’s Interpreter. 


Mr. Sherwood Eddy’s interpreter is an 
excellent illustration of God’s wonder-work- 
ing in the lives of leading young men of 
China. He is a member of the most promi- 
nent family in Changsha, the son of a man 
who had been governor in four of China’s 
provinces. 

Four years ago he was a Confucianist, 
hating Christianity because of heavy indem- 
nities which China had been obliged to pay 
for injuries suffered by Roman Catholic 
Christians. He had made the acquaintance” 
of Dr. Hume, of the Yale Mission, and was 
deeply moved by the latter’s prayer at the 
deathbed of his father, the governor. 

When Hunan seceded last year, the young 
man went to the front with a Red Cross 
corps. Taken as a spy, he was arrested - 
and thrown into prison at Wu-Chang.- Four 
of his fellow prisoners were beheaded. 

Here, face to face with death without trial, 
he turned to God, and for the first time 
prayed to his Heavenly Father. Instantly 
a strange peace filled his heart, and in a 
moment he knew that there was a God and 
that He had heard his prayer. 

After his release from prison he was bap- 
tized. He was a powerful ally of Mr. Eddy 
in his evangelistic meetings, holding large 
audiences by his burning words, as he boldly 
testified to Jesus Christ as his own Saviour 
and the only bope of China. 


An ex-Brahmin Elder. 


Henry Martyn is reported to have said, 
‘Tf IT should live to see one Brahmin genuinely 


- 
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NOVEMBER, 1915 
converted, it would be to me as great a miracle 
as if a man should rise from the dead.”” That 
this miracle has been witnessed many times 
in the later days of missionary effort in India 
is well known. 

The story of one Brahmin convert comes 
from Coimbatore, South India, where an 
elder in the church is Rangachiri, the son 
of a distinguished Sanskrit scholar. 

His brothers hold high positions, and one 
of them is a B.A. of Madras University. 
A copy of the New Testament, which had 
been presented to this brother by the Bible 
Society after passing his university examina- 
tions, first aroused Rangachiri’s interest in 
Christianity. 

After his baptism his family removed him 
by force to a village 300 miles away, and 
administered a potion to drive out the demon 
which was supposed to possess him. He 
finally eseaped, and is now a teacher in the 
mission sehool at Coimbatore, and engaged 
in various forms of Christian SoA ilies 


THE MUHARRAM. 
The Great Mohammedan Festival. 
By Rev. T. Granamn Baitny, B.D. 


Onee every year Mohammedans eclebrate 
the death of two brothers, Hasan and Husain, 
but more particularly the death of Husain. 
They were grandsons of Mohammed. 

Hasan was poisoned by his own wife who 
wanted to become the wife of another man, 
Yazid. They say he promised her that if 
she got rid of her husband he would marry 
her. She poisoned her husband, Hasan, but 
after all Yazid did not keep his promise. 


It is, however, the death of Husain that is 
specially remembered. His death was very 
sad. He, as grandson of Mohammed, claimed 
to be his true successor and started 
for the town of Kufa with all his family, 
guarded by about a hundred faithful soldiers. 

It was very soon plain that he had started 
on a hopeless quest. People by the way 
warned him to desist. ULater on soldiers met 
him whose leader said that he would not 
allow him to go to Kufa. 

He therefore went along the bank of the 
Huphrates to Karbala. There the governor 
of Kufa sent a force of four thousand men to 


keep him away from the river, knowing that’ 


in the desert he would die of thirst unless 
he could get the river water. 

Husain asked to be allowed to go back 
or to go to Yazid at Damascus. This was not 
allowed. 


At last on the tenth day of the month 
Muharram the fighting began. Husain pre- 
ferred to be killed to being taken captive 
by the governor. He had a hundred men 
against four thousand, and the battle did 
not last long. 

First his little nephew Qasim, aged ten, 
was shot by an arrow. Husain lifted him 
up just before he died. Then others of his 


’ Shiahs. 
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relatives were killed; but tho enemy were 
still somewhat afraid to kill Husain, because 
he was the grandson of Mohammed. 

He ‘succeeded in getting to the bank of 
the river to quench his thirst, but while he 
was drinking he was shot through the throat 
by an arrow. 

He did not die at onee. He had the pain 
of seeing first his son, then another nephew 
killed. 

Some of the enemy wished to spare him, 
but the leader insisted on his death; so he 
was attacked, his head-was eut off, and his 
body was trampled upon by horses. The 
women were not injured, but were ultimately 
sent back in safety to their homes. 


Such was the tragedy of Karbala, remem- 
bered with the utmost horror by Mohamma- 
dens to this day. The celebration goes on 
for ten days, the first ten days of the month 
of Muharram. 


The whole scene is acted in som e places, 
especially in Persia. Tents are ae: up. te 
represent Husain’s little camp near the 


Euphrates, actors play the parts of the 
different Beso, and so infuriated do the 
people become that those actors who play 
the part of Husain’s enemies have to be 
removed as quickly as possible in order to 
escape injury at the hands of the excited 
people. 

You cannot imagine the intense feeling 
which this acting calls forth. Sober, middle- 
aged men weep bitterly night after night 
for the whole ten nights, each night being 
more overcome than the nigh t before. 

One very large sect of Mohammadens 
are known for unusual devotion to Husain 
and his brother. They are called Shiahs. 

One year I travelled in the Himalayas 
in a country where the people were chiefly 
I found that the ‘‘weeping halls” 
were much bigger than the mosques or praying 
places. 

It is, of course, among the Shiahs that the 
excitement is greatest. In some places a 
priest goes round with a piece of cotton wool 
gathering the tears that fall from the eyes of 
the mourners. Every now and then he squeezes 
these into a bottle and then he goes for 
more. (We are reminded of the verse in the 
Bible, ‘‘Put Thou my tears into Thy botile.’’) 

The people believe that these tears are very 
sacred and that sometimes, when a person is 
so ill that there seems no chance of his recov- 
ery, a.single one of these tears put into his 
mouth will restore him to health. 

They carry in the procession medels of 
the tombs of Husain and his people at Kar- 
bala. They lead in the procession a horse 
which is covered with arrows, not of course 
actually stuek into his body, but looking 
as if they were; they are really in his cover- 
ings. They also carry a model of a hand on a 
pole to represent Husain’s hand. 


There is one interesting thing for you to 
remember. You know that Mohammedans 
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very much object to the doctrine which we 
love so much—that Jesus Christ died on 
the cross for our sins. 

Yet among the sect of the Shiahs, who 


specially reverence Hasan and Husain, there. 


is sometimes found the belief not only that 
the two brothers, especially Husain, died 
for their people, but that in some way their 
death atones for the sins of true believers. 

And so in this way Shiah Mohammedans 
are much more prepared to accept what we 
call the Atonement, 7.e. Jesus Christ’s cleans- 
ing away our sins by His death, than other 
Mohammedans are. 

In Wazirabad there lives a man—at least 
he was here not very long ago—who is a 
follower of Husain. This man leaves his 
house only once in the year—on the day of 
the Muharram procession. When that pro- 
cession takes place he leaves his house and 
goes along the streets on foot, weeping as he 
goes. Then he returns and stays in his house 
for another year. 

I wish you could see big men weeping for 
Hasan and Husain. They beat their breasts 
and keep on erying out in a kind of mournful 
chant, ‘‘Hasan, Husain: Hasan, Husain : 
Hasan, Husain’’ hundreds and thousands of 
times, while all the time the tears are coursing 
down their cheeks. 

Why is it that we do not weep and beat 
our breasts when we think of the death of 
our Lord? Itis because death could not hold 
Him. He rose again; He is alive for evermore. 
How can we weep? We can rejoice because He 
rose and wants to live in our hearts, and for 
those who love Him it is all joy; sorrow and 
sighing have fled away. 


PW se 


WHAT IT MEANS IN HAINAN, 


We think the heathen are sometimes slow 
to respond to the Gospel. But if we knew 
what it means to them we would not wonder. 
It is hard to realize the bitterness of heathen- 
ism towards Christianity. Read carefully 
the following from The Assembly Herald:— 

In one village in Hainan, China, lives a 
lone Christian family, father, mother and 
son, who are finding that in giving up their 
worship of ancestral tablets and idcis and 
becoming worshippers of the true God ostra- 
cism and persecution is their lot. 
lagers have nothing whatever to do with them, 
and they are unable to hire help to work their 
fields. 

The son’s wife is not a Christian and to 
add to the family’s sorrow has threatened 
that unless her husband gives up his faith, 
she will commit suicide, which is a common 
thing for young brides to do. 

The Christians in another village are very 
faithful in their attendance at services. 
Two of the young men take turns in holding 
ie Sunday services, when a helper is not 
there. 


The women need instruction. Two of them 
from this district who have been brutally 
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treated by their husbands are now in the 
Woman’s School. 

One is a Christian woman. She has a 
little boy six years old, who at the Chinese 
New Year, when his father forced him to 
his knees to worship the Ancestors, refused, 
whereupon his father struck him in the face 
making it black and blue. - 

It is not an easy thing to be a worshipper 


of the true God in Hainan, for the Christians 


are scolded, reviled by their own relatives 
and villagers, all sorts of filthy abuse is 
heaped upon them, they are frequently 
robbed of their crops and often threatened 
with being driven out of the village. 

Much prayer has been offered for these 
persecuted Christians and thus far they have 
stood firm. 


*¥ 


In another village a small school building — 
has been erected on the property of one of 
the elders; a Christian teacher has been put 
in charge and about twenty small boys 
attend. This is the result of the work of 
our enthusiastic helper at this out-station. 

He is a born shepherd and teacher, very 
faithful in his dealing with any under his © 
care who do wrong. Through his efforts 
he has abolished smoking and wine drinking . 
among the Christians. 

He insists upon the church being clean. 
He says he cannot go out and preach to others 
if his own church is not clean. 

He invites young believers who are suffer- 
ing persecution to spend a month with him 
at his home where he teaches them, rooting 
and grounding them in the faith and then 
sends them back to face the persecution. 

His wife works faithfully among the- 
women ail through that region. 

The Christian women at another village 
meet every Sabbath in the school building, 
the elder’s son preaching the sermon, and 
afterward one of his daughters teaches the. 
women. 

This daughter, after spending a month 
studying in the Wceman’s School, was severe- 
ly beaten by her husband. She is an earnest 
worker for the Master and patiently endures 
her husband’s treatment of her, hoping that 
in time she may win him to Christ. 


WHAT THE DRINK TRAFFiC DOES. 


Buffalo, Aug. 28.—Willard B. Harrison, 28 
years old, of No. 236 South Division street, 
was stabbed in the ehest during a brawl in 
Michael Donohue’s saloon. No. 149 Ellicott 
street, at 9.80 o’clock last, night. He is in | 
the Emergency Hospital and is said to be 
dying. Pie: 

The two men were seated at different tables 
in the saloon drinking when a an argument 
arose. Just what caused the dispute could 
not be learned. The men clinched and rolled 
about the floor. In the scuffle the missing 
man thrust his knife into the other man.— 
Press Despatch. - ‘ 


Touch not, taste not, handle not. 
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THE HEARTACHES OF POLYGAMY. 


One day the wife of a wealthy Arab came 
to see me, writes a lady missionary in the 
Missionary Review of the World. She was 
very haughty and reticent at first, as she 
sat there dressed in her beautiful silks and 
jewels, but after we had done our best to 
entertain her, and had served refreshments 
in Arab style, she began to tell her troubles. 

“You know,”’ she said, Khatoon, my hus- 
‘band, has another wife. I have never seen 
her. She lives in another house, and just 
as I have two children—so has she. She 
hates me, and I hate her. My husband says 
he can not afford to keep two houses; that 
we must live together. I can’t do it! I 
won’t do it! I will die first! Do you think 
I could sit and watch that woman cross my 
courtyard? If she ever comes into the house, 
I shall leave!”’ 

In that very room, a few months previous, 
that woman’s partner-wife had told me the 
same story. A sweet, pretty little woman 
she was, who had not been consulted when 
the other woman’s husband bought her for 
a wife. 

Oh, the heartaches of Arab women! What 
comfort can I hold out to them! In my heart 
I knew that I should feel the same way under 
the same circumstances. 

I could only read them the words of Jesus 
about marriage and divorcee, and show them 
that God had not intended them to suffer 
in this way. 

Each of the women agreed that our way 
is better. ‘‘But,” they said, ‘‘our religion 
allows a man to have four wives at a time, 
and any number of concubines, and what 
can we women do about it?”’ 

Before my friend left I showed her our 
living-room where our dining-table stocd. 

““And do you and your husband eat to- 
gether?” she asked. ‘‘Come,  see,’’ _ she 
called to her companion; ‘‘this is the table 
where they eat. The Khatoon sits on this 
side, and her husband on that side. What 
do you think of that?’’ 

After that I took her to another little room 
about as big as a hall-bedroom, which has 
a very rare advantage; two small outside 
windows, one of which commands a view of 
the sea and the customs house. 

**O, look! look!”’ cried the woman, ‘‘there 
is the customs house where my husband workn- 
O, you lucky woman,” she exclaimed, turks 
ng to me. ‘I would give anything to have 
that window in my house.’’ 


Another Wife. 


There is a lovely, gentle Arab woman in 
one of our stations, whose husband belongs 
to the royal family. He loved this gentle 
wife—but God had given her no children, 
and he could not think of making her his 
only wife. 

She became very friendly with one of our 
women missionaries, and told her story in 
this way. “‘Every time my husband is 
planning to take a new wife he comes to 
me and says, ‘Now, Lulua, I am going to be 
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married again; but I don’t want you to think 
that I don’t love you any more. Here is a 
gift for you to remind you that I love you 
best of all.’ 

““Then I say, ‘Oh, all right; I ae it must 
be God’s will, and I hope God will bless you 
in this new marriage.’ 

“But when he has gone,’ she said, “I 
throw myself upon my bed, and ery until I 
think my heart will break.’’ 


IS ALCOHOL FOOD? 


At a meeting of the American Medical 
Association, Dr. Winfield Scott Hall, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology in North-western Uri- 
versity Medical School, Chicago, read a 
paper on the relation of alcohol to the nutri- 
tion of the animal body, in which he sums up 
the case as follows:— 


Ale hol. 


1. A certain quantity will produce a cer- 
tain effect at first, but it requires more and 
miore to produce the same effect when the 
drug is used habitually. 

2. When used habitually it is likely to 
induce an uncontrollable desire for more in 
ever-increasing amounts. 

3. After its habitual use a sudden total 
abstinence is likely to cause a serious de- 
-gement of the ‘central nervous system. 

Es Aleohol is oxidized rapidly in the body. 

Aleohol, not being useful, is not stored 
in ny body. 

6. Aleohol is a product of decomposition 
of food in the presence of a scarcity of oxygen. 

7. Alcohol is an excretion and, in common 
with all excretions, is poisonous, and it is 
never beneficial to the healthy body. 

8. The use of alechol, in common with 
nareotics in general, is followed by a re- 
action. 

9. The use of alcohol is followed by a de- 
erease in the activity of the muscle cells 
and the brain cells. 

10. The use of aleohol is followed by a 
decrease in the secretion of CO2. 

11. The use of alcohol is followed by an 
accumulation of fat through decreased ac- 
Dey 

The use of alcohol is followed by a fall 
in ae body of temperature. 

13. The use of alcohol weakens and un- 
steadies the muscles. 

14. The use of aleohol makes the brain 
less active and accurate. 


Food. 


1. A certain quantity will produce a cer- 
tain effect at first, and the same quantity 
will always produce the same effect in the 
healthy body. 

2. The habitual use of food never induces 
an uncontrollable desire for it In ever-in- 
creasing amounts. 

3. After its habitual use a sudden total 
abstinence never causes any derangement 
of the central nervous system 
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4. All foods are oxidised slowly in the 
body. 

5. All foods, being useful, are stored in 
the body. 

6. All foods are the products of construct- 
ive activity and protoplasm in the presence 
of abundant oxygen. 

7. All foods are formed by nature for 
nourishment, and are by nature wholesome 
and always beneficial to the healthy body, 
though they may injure the body in certain 
phases of disease. 

8. The use of 
reaction. 

9. The use of food is followed by an in- 
creased activity of the muscle cells and 
brain cells. 

10. The use of food is followed by an in- 
erease in CQ2. 

11. The use of food may be followed by 
accumulation of fat notwithstanding in- 
ereased activity. 

12. The use of food is followed by a rise 
in body temperature. 

13. The use of food strengthens and stea- 
dies the muscles. 

14. The use of food makes the brain more 
active and accurate. : 


foods is followed by no 


DO YOU KNOW ANY LONELY. 


One cold day, in New York, a young girl 
saw from her window a woman poorly dressed 
and very old, walking past the door with a 
basket of broken chips and wood. When a 
building is torn down on a city street in the 
tenement quarter many people take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to gather bits of 
broken board to light their fires. 

The girl ran out and asked the old lady if 
she would not come in and rest. ‘‘We are 
having a party,’’ she said. The house was 
one well known te numbers of people in the 
neighborhood as a Christian ‘‘Settlement.’’ 

The women who lived there—both younger 
and older—were trying to be friends with 
their neighbors, and doing everything they 
could to make them happy and show them 
-“sweet and unobtrusive charity and clean 
ways of living. When they had a tea party 
in the afternoon they invited mothers and 
children in and tried to offer them real and 
friendly hospitality and a good time. 

“‘T cannot come in,’ was the reply of the 
old woman in halting English. ‘I am not 
dressed for a party, and I haven’t any money.”’ 


‘You don’t need any money,’ said the: 


girl, ‘‘and your dress is quite right. We 
only want you.”’ 
Thus persuaded, she stepped into the 


warm, bright room, sat down and had coffee 
and cake, while her basket was filled with 
fruit and flowers so that the rough wood was 
hidden. 

When she said good-by, the old lady looked 
about her, and in a quavering voice made 
this little speech: ‘‘I am eighty years old. 
I came from Germany fifty years ago. This 
is the first time I have had anything to eat 
and drink outside my own room.” 
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The thought of that speech never can lose - 
its impression on those who heard it. Fifty 
lonely years. Think of it, and then say to 
yourself while you are young and happy 
that you will be looking out for the people 
who are lonesome, so that you may cheer 
their pathway. 

‘Phere are lonely hearts to cherish, 

While the days are going by.” 

Are there not a good many opportunities in 
Canada for cheering the lonely? Do you 
know of any one whem you could cheer? 


EOME MISSIONS. 
Xn Westminster Presbytery. 


Rev: A. Li Burcu. 


Fer the-Record. 

The three Home Mission Districts of this 
great Home Mission Empire known as 
Westminster Presbytery, together with the 
Department of Social Reform and Evangel- 
ism, have been united under one Board. 

So far as the Vancouver district is con- 
cerned, its thirty fields, consisting of augment- 
ed charges, ordained mission fields, student 
and college fields, Italian work, Welsh mission, 
and mission to the East Indians, reveal a 
constant and growing need of supplemen- 
tary work. 

The missionaries have been great boons ~ 
to their respective communities, for among 
the English speaking sections it is found 
that these districts have been splendid 
recruiting grounds for overseas service. Some 
congregations are almost without men, every- 
one that was able-bodied having enlisted. 
This means, of course, that the usual Sab- 
bath attendance is greatly affected, the 
revenues, of course, diminished, and the 
effice of the missionary now becomes one 
of real ministry, carrying the Gospel of 
comfort to mothers and children separated 
from husbands and fathers. 

This is- work worth while, never before 
was the ministering work of the Church more 
needed. 


Let us take short views. If we look over 
Plecipices, we shall grow dizzy. If we look 
ar ahead, we shall grow discouraged. Let 
Us rather put our weak hands into Christ’s 
oving grasp, and all the time listen to His 
cheering -words. ‘‘Fear not; only trust.”’— 
T. L: Cuyler. 


Our victories over self, and sin, and the 
world, are always first fought where no eye. 
sees but God’s.—Whitfield. 
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CUR MISSION TO THE JEWS. 


Why have such a mission? Because Jesus 
Christ Himself taught the Jews, and preached 
to them that He was the Messiah, the Christ, 
the Saviour of the world; because He gave 
His life as an Atonement for their sins, as 
well as for the sins of the whole world; because 
‘there is no other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved;” 
because His Last Command to his followers 
was, is, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature;’”” because the 
apostles began their work of world wide 
evangelization with preaching to the Jews, 
and the command to tell to all the Good 
News is as binding upon us as it was upon 
them. 

But if the Jews object? That makes no 
difference in our obligation. If we do not 
give the Good News the fault is ours. If 
they will not receive it,’ the responsibility is 
theirs. Their dislike of it is no reason why 
we should not tell them of it. The offer of 
it is our matter. -The receiving of it is theirs. 

Moreover, it is good will; it is love; it is 
the spirit and mind of Christ, when we know 
a good thing to tell it to others, when we have 
a good thing to share it with others. This 
it is that prompts Christian pecple every- 


where to preach, to tell forth the Gospel, the 


Good News, to every creature, to Jew and 
Gentile alike. ¢ 

Of this work our Home Mission Board. in 
its Report to the Assembly, writes as fol- 
lows :— 

“As a field for Christian work amongst 
the Jews, Canada offers an attractive and 
important opportunity. The year has been 
signalized by opening work in Montreal, 
the city of the largest Jewish population in 
Canada. Inviting openings offered for need- 
ed extension of work, but could not, in the 
meantime, be entered because of the financial 
stringency. 


Toronto. 


Jewish population, 35,000. The work here 
is well organized, and of high quality. As at 
present developed, it is understaffed. The 
gospel services in the mission hall and in 
the open air have been well attended. The 
meetings of Christian Jews for prayer and 
for public testimony have been very striking 


and evidence the successful nature of the 


work. 
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Fourteen Jews. during the year confessed 
Christ for the first time and have been publicly 
baptized. In the’ Hebrew Christian congre- 
gations there are now thirty-two members 
in full communion. , The destitution of poor 
Jews during the past winter was distressing, 
and burdensome. The medical dispensary 
has been a busy department. The volun- 
tary services of five doctors have been greatly 
appreciated. The trained nurse on the-staff 
has had more work than she could over- 
take. Fully 2,400 cases have been treated 
during the year. 


Winnipeg. 


Jewish population, 13,500. A busy year 
has been recorded. Because of the limited 
and inadequate equipment, our mission in 
this city has done less efficient work than it 
otherwise would do. Certain features of 
service essential in a well-organized mission 
are wanting in Winnipeg because of insuffi- 
cient room and equipment. 


Montreal. 


Jewish population, 55,000. In November 
last, work was definitely opened in Montreal 
by the appointment of Rev. E. Newman, 
who had received training and experience 
in connection with the Mildmay Mission, 
London. 

A somewhat exhaustive survey of con- 
ditions, religious and social, in the city was 
made by the missionary. For the nearly 
three-score thousand Jews here, the total 
seating capacity of all synagogues in the 
eity is a little more than 8,000. Scarcely 
more than one-third of this capacity is ccecu- 
pied on the Jewish Sabbath. This means 
that fully 50,000 of the Jewish population 
do not attend the Synagogue. 

The local committee has secured a commo- 
dious building. Meanwhile the rent for this 
and the necessary equipment are _ being 
locally provided. The work is in progress. 
The Presbyterian public are becoming interest- 
ed and prospects are bright. 


You need a certain kind of soil for raising 
corn or cotton, and you need a certain kind 
of heart soil to cultivate the qualities which 
make up a beautiful character. Selfishness 
is a soil in which few lovely things flourish. 
For a good crop of the graces, you need a 
different soil. 


Our Church Register 


CALLS FROM. 


South Kinloss, Ont., to Mr. D. A..McLean 
of Ripley, Ont. 

St. Therese and St. Hustache, Que., to Mr. 
G. R. Dunean of Bishop’s Mills, Ont. 


St. John’s Church, Halifax, N.S., to Mr. 
John Y. McKinnon. 
Augustine Chureh, Winnipeg, Man., to 


Mr. EK. Leslie Pidgeon of Vancouver, B.C. 
Falmouth Church, Sydney, N.S., to Mr. 
A. H. Campbell of Bridgewater, N.S. 


INDUCTIONS INTO. 


United Chureh, North Portal, Sask., Aug: 
31, Mr. T. W. Ruddell. 

Coldstream, N.S., September 30, Mr. J. A. 

Bradley. 


Norwood Church, Winnipeg, Man., Octo- 
ber 15, Mr. Lennox Fraser. 

St. Helens and EK. Ashfield, Ont., October 
25, Mr. John Little. 

Cayley, Alta., September 28, Mr. A. D. 
Melntosh. 


RESIGNATIONS OF. 


Westminster Church, Toronto, Ont., 
Geo. G. D. Kilpatrick. 

St. Matthew’s Church, Halifax, N.S., Dr. 
John MacMillan. 


Mr. 


Bala’ & Port) Carhne Ont. Nina ee 
Jewitt. 

Shediac, ete., N.B., Mr. Grover Living- 
stone. 

Oxford Jet., N.S., Mr. Geo. S. Mitchell. 


Wallace, N.S., Mr. A. L. MeKay. 


Continusd from page 481. 
but if they wish to carry on a work of their 
own let them collect the funds for that work. 
Collecting is a necessary part of any work. 

This year these applications from outside 
causes will probably be larger then usual. 
They may be worthy, but their applications 
for help should be made to individuals for 
that special object and not to the Church 
after she has gathered the money for her 
own work. 

Who would think of asking a Y.M.C.A., 
or a Bible Society, or a Red Cross Society, 
to vote funds which they have collected 
for their own work, to some other object? 
No more should money eollected by the 
Church for her own work be asked or voted 
for other objects. 

As individuals, let all do all they can, 
towards the many worthy and needy causes 
of the present time, but let the causes collect 
for themselves, and the citizens give to the 
utmost of their power, for this must be a 
year of unselfish helpfulness, when all must 
live for others and not for themselves. 


Do you know that when your face wears a 
smile other people smile too, without know- 
ing why; or when you look eros; or downeast 
other faca2 become shadowed? It is a fine 
thing to pass your lightness of heart along, 
but how about the other? If we are feeling 
sad or out of sorts, let us try to keep it to 
ourselves, and not, by an overcast face, 
pass it on to some one else.—Week y Welcome. 


COMRADES IN SERVICE. 


By Marearet E. Barron. 

Is a book published by the Missionary 
Education Movement, New York, for mis- 
sion study classes. It can be obtained from 
our Foreign Mission Offices, Confederation 
Life Building, Toronto. Cloth 60 cents post- 
paid; paper 40 cents. 

It is the story of eleven comrades, Jacob 
Reis,,Chundra Lela, D. L. Moody, and others. 
One of the stories, Chundra Lela, is given in 
this issue, page 489. To read it carefully 
will give not only a vivid picture of India 
and its needs, and what the Gospel can accom- 
plish, but a taste of what the book is like. 
To read these lives gives not only informa- 
tion but inspiration. Read the story in this 
Record; then get the book and taste and 
see that it is good. 


PROHIBITION XN U.S. A. 


On 16th Sept., ult... the State of South 
Carolina voted on the prohibition question 
and went dry by a magnificent majority. In 
this State there are 44 counties, 29 of which 
were free from licensed liquor selling, and the 
remaining 15 had dispensaries in operation. 

The roll of Prohibition States now is: 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Oregon, Tennessee, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Virginia:—The Pioneer. 


NOVEMBER, 1915 


MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and_obituaries of 
ministers. If not given in the Recorp it is 
because they are not received. 


General Assembly. 


Winnipeg, Ist Wednesday of June, 1916 


Synod of (Maritime Provinces. 
Ist Tuesday October, 1916. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 2 Nov., 10 a.m. 
f acca: Port Hawkesbury, 16 Oct., 
Pi stiyre..100 ; 

_ Pictou, New Glasgow, 2 Nov., 12.49. 
Wallace, Amherst, 3rd Tues. Feb., 2.30. 

a ruro: 

Halifax, Halifax, 21 Dec., 10 a.m. 
Lunenburg, Mahone, Nov. 9, 2 p.m. 

St. John, St. John, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 
Miramichi, New castle, 14 Dec., 11 a.m. 
P.E.I., Charlottetown, 3 Nov., 2 p.m. 


bo R 
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Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Cttawa, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1916. 


11. Quebee, Sherbrooke, 7 Dece.,-2 p.m. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 9 Nov., 10 a.m. 

13. Glengarry, Alexandria, 7 Dec., 11 a.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 20 Nov., 10 a.m. 
15.-Lanark, Carleton Pl., 30 Nov., 10.30. 
16. Brockville, Kemptville, 7 Dec., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingsten. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 14 Dece., 9.30. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, 19 Oct., 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Tor., first Tues. each month. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 9 Nov., 10.30 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 9 Nov., 10 a.m. 

24. North Bay, N. Bay, 2 Wed. Mar. 

25. Temiskaming, Cobalt, 1st Thurs. Mar. 
26. Algoma, Sault Ste. Marie, 6 March, 8 p.m. 
27. Sudbury, Sudbury, Ist Tues. Mar., 8 p.m. 
28. Owen Sd., Owen Sd., 7 Dec., 10 a.m. 
29. Saugeen, Palmerston, 14 Dec., 9 a.m. 
30. Guelph, Guelph, 19 Oct., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Last Monday of April, 1916. 


31. Hamilton, Hamilton, 2 Nov., 9.30 a.m. 
32. Paris, Brantford, 14 Dee., 10.30. 

33. London, London, 7 Dee., 10.30 a.m. 

34. Chatham, Chatham, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 
35. Sarnia, Sarnia, 7 Dec., 11 a.m. 

36. Stratford, Stratford, 14 Deec., 10 a.m. 
37. Huron, Clinton, 14 Dee., 11 a.m. 

38. Maitland, Wingham, 21 Dec., 3.30. 

39. Bruce, Paisley, 7 Dec., 11 a.m. 
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Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday Nov., 1915. 


40. Superior. 

41. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

42. Rock Lake, Belmont, Feb., call of Clerk 
43. Glenboro, Elgin, 29 Feb. 

44. P. la Prairie, Gladstone, 16 Nov., 3, p.m 
45. Dauphin. 

46. Minnedosa, Minnedosa, 8 Feb., 2 p.m. 
47. Brandon, Brandon, 22 Feb., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Regina, Ist Tuesday, Nov., 1915. 


48. Yorkton. 

49. Abernethy, Earl Grey, Feb., Call of Mod. 
50. Qu’Appelle, Moosomin, 8 Feb., 2 p.m. 
ol. Arcola, at Synd., Call of Mod. 

52. Alameda, Call of Mod. 

o3. Weyburn, Weyburn, 8 Feb., 7 p.m. 

04. Regina, Regina, 6 Dec., 7.30 p.m. 

90. Moose Jaw, Moose Jaw, Dec. 

06. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 10 Feb., 7 p.m. 
o7. Prince Albert. 

58. Battleford, N. Battleford, Call of. Mod. 
59. Kindersley, Kindersley, 7 Dee., 9.30. 
60. Swift Current. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Last Tuesday of April, 1916. 


61. Vermillion, Ryley, Dee. 
62. Edmonton. 

63. Lacombe, Daysland, Feb., 
64. Red Deer, Innisfail, Feb. 
65. Castor. 

66. Calgary. 

67. Medicine Hat, Red Cliff. 
68. High River. 

69. Macleod. 


9.30. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
First Tuesday of April, 1916. 


70. Kootenay, Nelson, Feb. 

71. Kamloops. 

72. Cariboo, Fort George, Feb., Call of Mod. 
73. Westminster, Vancouver, 9 Nov., 10 a.m. 
74. Victoria. 


GOOD USE OF IDOLS. 


A missionary in Travancore saw one 
morning a native coming to his house with a 
heavy burden. On reaching it he laid on 
the ground a _ sack. Unfastening it, he 
emptied it of its contents—a number of 
idols. 

“What have you brought these here for?’’ 
asked the missionary. 

“IT don’t want them.” ‘‘You have taught 
us that we do not want them, sir,’”’ said the 
native; “‘but I think they might be put to 
some good use. Could they not be melted 
down and made into a bell for our church?” 

The hint was taken. They sent the idols 
to a bell-founder, who made them into a 
bell which now summons the native con- 
verts to praise and prayer.—Evangelical 
Christian. 


The Church Funds, West. 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 


During Feb’y. 1 to 

Sep. Sep. 20. 

Home Missions.....ccee00. $2,058.73 $30,447.27 

Foreign Missions......... 1,824.15 28,385.47 

Widows’ and Orphans’. 12.00 433.00 

Aged Ministers’ Fund.. 9.00 443.23 

Assembly Fund........... 20.03 383.87 

Pointe-aux-Trembles.. 252.00 2,033.50 
Socl. Service, Evangel- 

EGirivuepiccisercensie vere stem 20t. 00 4,556.61 
Deaconess Home stnive ete 5.00 52.00 
Sabbath Scl. & Y.P.S... 753.00 1,072.€6 
Montreal College......... 3.C0 102.06 
Queen’s CGoliege..... eens 3.00 208.06 
Knox College...csscssecrens 7.00 402.00 
Manitoba College........ 7.00 153.60 
Saskatchewan College ae 56.00 
Robertson College........ —— 70.00 
Westminster Fiall........ oe 88.00 


RECEIVED DURING SEPTEMBER 
At the Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, 


By Rev. 


John Somerville, D.D., 


and divided among the Funds 
as directed by the Donors. 


Ontario. 


Barton 
Stirling, St. And... 
Camden East 
Rv. W. A. Bradley. 
Mr. Robt. Little... 
Ayr, Kx 
Sarnia, St. Paul. 
Barrie 
Smith’s Falls 
Tor., Oakwood.... 
PRO TPa FRO keel mages! 
Owen.Sd., Div. .<-. 
Harwich, St. James 
King, St. And..... 
Swinton Park..... 
Tara, Knox. d 
Jarvis, Knox... 
Woodstock, Chal. 
Wumstown, St- An d. 
Bolsover... @s2 2s. 
Seaforth, Ist. 
Saag Guthri ie 


Peer u tan eee ye wicker ay teal '® 


Hotiaatan. Guthrie 


Carp : ra 
ioreheater Station 
Nassagaweya 
Mrs. A. L. Murray 
Estate late W. E. 
Johnston 
Per K.C.G. Teams. 
Iroquois, Knox.... 
Washago 
Camlachie, Knox.. 
Belleville, St. And. 
Grand Bend 
Est. late Edith F. 


Ridgetown. ; 

Hensall, Carmel. . 

Hamilton, St. Giles’ 
Little Rapids ss. .. 
Matawatchan 
Brussels, Melville . 
Shannonville 
Carleton Place.... 
North Lunenburg F 
Corbetton 
Thamesville, 


Mrs. S. Boyd 


Pere ORS 


OHS AD Ree acs $ 


11.00) 
48 00 


45.00) 


12.50) 
142.00) 
30.00) 
75.00! 
422.76|/0 
20.00 
200.00 
151.00 
36.00 
15.00 
49.75) 
169.00) 
25.00 
159.00) 
75.00, 
38.00 
46.50) 


25.00 


15.00) 
48,20) 


159.00) 
10.00) 


35.00} 


/'Westboro’ 
‘Toronto, Chalmers’ 


‘Pickering, St. 
Priceville 


car St. And. 


Van kleek Hill, Kx. 


‘Barrie, St. And. ss, 
Springfield, Chal- 
IMGTS Ewe 
|Kippen ss. Le Paks 
Hamilton, ’ “Gospel 
Tab. Chincse. 
Collingwood 
Yreemore. . fii... 
Wallaceburg, Knox 
Sarnia, St. Paul’s 
Tor., Kew Beach. . 
Churchill 
M.M.R. Cumnock 
Heckston, St. And. 


H amilton, St. Paul’s 


woo 
Sarnia, St. Paul’s 


iBrockvle, St. John’ s 
Minesing..3...... 
IMelroseics. 2 sye 
eae Old St. 
Est. late Mary Les- 


\Normany, Melville. 
‘London, Hamilton 

Road ae 
Graham 
Eldon, St. peace 


\Linlithgow, S. 


Greeley be...... : 


Kinlough 
Aberarder ss... . 
Hamilton, St. ‘Jas.. 
Guelph, St. See rere 


aurere\ge! idurpie! afi: 


Cochrane Ss..." . 
Springville ss...... 
i(Mooretown ss..... 
Clinton, Willis. ... 
Belmore? 245... see 


St. Ann’s Guild... 
\Bell’s Corners 
\Brucefield 


Ca eC ly Cee ee x} 


66.00 
200.00 
49.89|2 
5.00 
5.006 
700.99 
125.90 
15.00 


45.00 
51.00 


61.25 
25.009 
200.009 
7.00 
38.00 


209.00 


Sears 
20.00 


10.00}: 
106.09 
1,009.99 
110.09 
5.09 
17.0° 
109.09 
50.00 


~ - 


Wayford 
Verschoyle, St 
Walkerville, ist Ch: 
IWARGSOL nate eee 
Rv. W. G. Hanna.. 


Matawatchan & 
Miller. : 
Euphemia, ‘Cam- 


CLON Aisa 
Estate late Arch. 
Hamilton. ; 
South Bay Mouth. 
Kemble 
Camlachie, Knox. 
Suton Bay. Ss. 
Toronto, West’r. 
Arnprior, St. And.. 
White Lake....... 
Swansea, Morning- 
SIQG) SSG ate Se 
North Luther... .: 
Woodland 
Toronto, High Pk. 
Oannington, Knox 
SSi hole aN aA 
Limehouse ss...... 
Brampton ss. : 
Tongfoerd Mem’Iss. 
Brantford, Balfour 
St. ss. aie 
Desboro’ ss. 
Belleville, St. And. 


plac iw Mal iy fey fous 


(ay Egh eee Sete hy ae 
Ripley, Knox ss... 
North Ekfrid ss... 
Tondon, Knox.... 
Yedar Grove. Zion. 
Walpole, Chalmers’ 


Brid zeburg, Knox 
COR Seon eee ae cea meine: 
Che sltenham ss. 
‘revle ss. (se 
Hast Seneca Ss. 
1 Bethel ssi 


peel’ Ss. Ee ee - 
IcKillop, Duff's 


Seaforth, 1st ss... 
enti Ga Lle SS... 
Pleasant ss.... 


Sad W. Gwillim- 
ee SSoeenaeete 
A Se ns, St. Paul’s 


Toledo. St. And. ss. 

Athens & Toledo. 

Brougham, St. 
John’s Rie og, Oe 


Maynooth........ 
Snow Road 
Leaskdale & Zophyr 
Paisley, Knox..... 
“Keene 
Olyde Forks, Union 

SIRE aa aes 
Alliston ss... 


Nhalk River, "St. 
And. 
Tor.; uaneer Hall 


Princeton ss. 


Byng Inlet Selec lee 


jJarnia, St. And. ss. 


| Vest Lorne, Knox. 


EpTaeEe SS... 


waticerviile, 1st ss. 
Bothwell ss....... 
Brantford, Kx ss. 
Richard’s Landing, 

Melville ss...... 
Point Hdward ss... 


'! \ppleton, St. And. 


GSU Week Dress ieies 
Jouth Bentinck ss.. 
Nottawa ss....... 
fnverhuron ss..... 
North Derby ss... 


35'1Paint Lakess....-. 


Oorset ss. : 
Yearley, Union ss. . 


C)\Ottawa, Calvin ss. . 


Midland, Knox... 


. And: 


31.00|Brucefield, Union . 
40.00} Petrolea............ 
150.00/Stones Corners. . 


52,00) Annan 


15.15 
6.00 


4.09) 
Le 09) 
6.09) 
2.09) 


11.09 
5.09 


3.909)7 


17.00 


DORN WO iA 


—_ 
=) 
Dr oo 


221. 


9/'Toronto, 
9) Kilsyth 


4 eho e jonte 0! \a- tee. 


Tecswater, Knox... 

Tor., Emmanuel. . 

Perth, Knox--.... 

Braeside ss........ 

Burnstown ss...... 

Lansdowne, Chal- 
mers’ ss. 


5!South Indian Ss... 


Lake Charles ss. 


%| London, pease, 


Queensboro’, 
And. ss. 

Moonstone ss... . 

Guelph, St. And. ss. 


Park Hill, St. Paul’s 


Vanileok Hill ss. 


Kirkhill<ss: ea 08 
Williamstown, St. 

ANC. "SS ae ean 
Oro, Central b.c... 
Ottawa, Calvin ss.. 


| Latchford ss. 


Moncks 2a) o ieee 
Ottawa, St. And.. 
Kippen Road ss. 


OiCamMerou.ss..oc ee 


Zorra, Burns’ 


0|/Long Branchss.... 
0) Pefferlaw ss....... 


Victoria . 
Powassan, Knox .. 
Powassan, Knox ss. 


9/Singhampton ss. 
Boervie ss. 


) Brompton. 


1} view 


} ut 
| Viontreal, 
C 


Williamsford Ss. 
Branehton Ss.. 4.06 
[Bt hel Gace Nicos 
Moore, Burns? Ghe. 
Bslleviile, John St. 
Gananoque. 5 
English §S ttlemont 
Tor.. Differia St.:. 
Hamilton, St. And. 


Jubilee, Union ss. 
Hamilton, Calvin 
SSitine ok ea nae 
Tor., Cowan Ave. 
Ospoode Station ss. 


Peaterboro’ Friend. 
Kearney, Knox ss... 


) Ballvdtiti-ss-s ene: 
O1Rv. W. S. 


Wright. 
Port Stanley, 
John’s 


Quebec. 


Fortune, St. 
Col.. Aner 
St. Valier. .- | es: 
Scotstown 
Masham & Quyon. 


3t. Louis de Gon- 


owt ha, te Me Lelie ¥e, tdtone 


St. Lambert, 


Calvin 
Yabano ss. ; 
Viiss B. A. Marlin, 
Hemmingford. 
Ville Isles. . sta Bates 
Valeartier 
Joliette :SS.sclv erence 


eee! so ao @ aXe 


| Wfontreal, Calvin..$ 100.00 
PM Pt. 


\thelstan......... 109 00}Roland, Knox ss... ~ 16.00/Howiedale & Ash- |Penticton, St. Add. 70.00 
obecn, Knox ss. . 6.00/Rouathwaite ss... 4.25 eta ER: aha ae ee eee St. Da- sae 
CRM re eechied bs SURF AV ALGE. 59 sty rel Mie) spl ae! lanes & ao. 
Manitoba. puskactre wer: Readlyn ss.:.....; 10.25} Vernon, St. And... 1590.00 
COPE Takalens corp ceo nk: 7.00|Rev. C. 8S. Miller. .$ 7.17| Woodrow ss....... 1.30| Ahousaht ss....... 25.00 
Elphinstone, la. sioolbunkite. +, #62, 4.30|Hazelcliffe ss... .. - 3.00|Mr. J.T. Ross.... 25.00 
Stewartville, la.. 40.00}Crowstand Indian Broadview ss...... 7.00| Victoria, St. Paul’s 65.00 
Stuartburn ss. 3.00| Miss. ss.. . 4.00 Merritt, St, And... 12.00 
Winnipeg, King Saskatoon,” West’r. Alberta. ee late John Brien 
Mem’l Mh aves | AS epi in SO Byte ee tech fons 5.00 pa ag alle 2 30.00] Ee 3 ts 200. 
Scotia. 200.00|)Shellbrook, Knox Three dite aiod yf nee Bet ec lS ieee 
Oakner.. 25.00) —SS8e. 2 sie ee 16.50 rt ML 3.00 x ae 0. 
Hazeldean yps.... 2 ORGS, ere ae on RON bor IRE 1.000.00 Kamloops, St. And. 115.00 
Pet: 13-Q0/St. Minis. 4) aie , Ist... i 
Ben a cParsvilles: iO.QDEroon ete DAD eae he en On Nova Scotia. 
Hamiota, Knox. 200.00| Valley Centre..... 5.00 R au Be oO ee 8:17 
Rockwood ss... . 6.65|Stornoway.......- 27.75) Poth DY Basra 400500 WOGLT) 4 ney ar ne tot LUOLOD 
Summer Scl. Inst... 6.00] Kingston......... 5.30) ar otoks, St. Lul 13:00 i 
Winnipeg, St. And. 250.00/Menno........... ak aney Taehe: uleee 340 New Brunswick. 
ney ia Prairie, SPiN aidioie ae 2.60) hate He Nee epg BV WM ary 8 so 8-00 
Ruthenians.....  _13.00|Hazelcliffe........ 10.00], ected teense 7-00 Rv. R. H. Stavert. 3.00 
Castleavery....... .90|Penzance... . 14.00 ptonton Rie “9 Bass River....... 4.00 
Strathelair abc. . 8.69] Maple Croek Ss. are Geter Le sao 4.39 Hamphreys SSP ya A: 
- Winnipeg, St. Jas... 25.00 Oe ae Ne eeeee. i2:ba| Didsbury, W_M.S.. 8 00! 
P Cuithers Speer 20.00/Scott............ 15.00 Wieon eon Ves ee Foes bs 
NES6....-.-. eee SAY HEL Ore go AEN A ay insterisss 2a. .00) 
sa 00| Hstevanin ssc 200.00; ™ © 
eae SS... : ie fare Prunus Se Carr at ag aa 17.15 British Columbia. Miscellaneous.. 
Rosenfeld ss....... 12.00/Theta Ci ay ato! yt e a sgh! 
Carman, St. And. Ghapint.. see oe 5.00| Victoria, St. And..$ 300.00/A Friend.........$ 3.00 
ce ee 18.80|Tyner ss.........- 10.00|Princeton........  100.00/Rv. Jas: Anderson, 
La Riviere ss...... LI00 | Palton co thes ns 5.60|Revelstoke, St. Orland’... 202 2.00 
Burnside ss..-....- -10.00|Broek ss:...7.->.. 6.00| John’s ss....... 50.00 
ie : ae ee a ada cus a eae tie poo an 19.00 
ae e x % Exe eeu. att., Musqdbt Harbor. 73.09 
Che TAY) urea Funds, Eas °® VEL ator sacks ts aoeaes 10.00| Riversdale, North- 
St. Jas. eT 10.00 a field. . oh eae 11.09 
W. H. McGregor Country Hrbr, ss. Lila 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. eae 25.00/New Maryland, 
Harbor ae ee ¢ ee a vena cbse 8 endeelis 7.00 
: Hopewell, St. Co , ethany sSoa. 2.0 4.35 
During Mar. 1 to Hampton, P.EH.I.. 33.00/Hantsport ss..... 5.00 
Sep. Sep. 30. |Woodville....... 72.00|Cleveland ss..... 2.90 
6 $34,056.17 Sale “‘ Life of Ged- io te pl versdae Spe oe 5.00 
Foreign Missions........ $27,198.1 ,056. NC se sg I eo 7.35|/Debert' ss... .. . 4.00 
BHome Missions... 24,209:61 76,576.27 (Note Rustico. ; -«.. 50-00 McLellan’s meee ac 
Augmentation ........... 107.00 1,125.68 (Hantsport....>.. 1.00) Bedford ss. 4.00 
allege acct: ikon twug ene 106.00 4,163.22 /Refunds..... | <1. 60.00/Great Village ‘ss. 3°50 
Aged Ministers’ Fund. 43.00 129.00 See pe 60.00 pitor oan Pas- >, 
Pointe-aux-Trembles. ete ; oe oS yl. Vie 60.00 Lyons Brook Ss. 5.59 
5 Oe BEE 1,890.63 © 5.53 |Oxford Jct....... 19. efuntis!- co cai. 125.00 
ied ae ten "426 rare) 152.00 fie ae as 10.00 py St. 
7S: ie ha hcp ah elit ew : Clifton, New Lon- ohn’s ce... .. 40.00 
Assembly Fund.......... 16.52 56.70 GD. nora eee 40.00'Grand River ss. 4.00 
Bursary Fund Gee teae ddan 799.09 1,738.59 |Milbank........ 10.00/St. Peters ss...... 7.03 
Library Fund wietactack 186.61 EE AS ea 20.00 eines SSo Bis 5.00 
meinen sate aay oe ce ON iver, St. arshville ss..... 4.00 
Widows’ & SEU oe 8.C0 ae Mary’s..... 905:00] Antizonish ss... 7£.00 
F i oa 51.00 i “Hope”. 0 PAVE eS ares Remco 32,870.04 
Social Service, etc ps eA lex: Kerr. Nt a 3.00 ASsig cain iete Sse. 3.00 
Waterfor ark- rinceville ss... .. 3.00 
$34,579. 91 $50,491.87 s hamville...... 11.80 Westville, St. Phil. a 
arony.ss.... : SS ihe eet eke aire a 2.00 
Sunny Brae and Inverness ss...... 5.00 
RECEIVED DURING SEPTEMBER “St. Paul... 38.09 Lewis Lot 60 8s. - 2.00 
es " 3 SPN Hl tos ae & 0 CONES ae. eee 1.41 
at the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, Bridgewater... .. 44,00, Barney’s River... 70.00 
by Rev. T. Stewart, D.D., ED le Orfd. ae Aboyne ss....... 2.00 
and divided among the Funds Rv. J. Layton! || 9.00 $50,491.81 
as directed by the Donors. Golden Grove.... 5.2 


SAVING MOTHER’S STEPS. 


There are so many steps for mother to 


take every day. . Her 
Does it ever oceur 


work is unending. 
to you to save mother 


steps by offering to fetch some needed articles? 


A helping hand in 
acceptable. 
not be refused. 


the kitchen is alwavs 


Willing feet to run errands will 
Mother’s hands and feet 


get tired, and she is ready and glad to make 
use of service offerel by her “boy or girl. 
Such service is sweet to her, and how happy 


it will make you who 


offer it! 


Mother would be less weary, too, at night, 
if she did not have to repeat things so often! 
Prompt obedience would save her voice, as 
willing errands her feet. 

One way of serving Jesus is to serve mother. 
The Saviour was obedient to his parents and 


did their bidding. 


when recalling his boyhood days. 
Save her all you can 
and thus lengthen her days! Remember that 


Help your mother! 


‘Honor thy father and mother’ 


commandment with pr 


omise!—Hx. 


He had nothing to regret, 


is the first 


a 


Many congregations place a copy in every family 


Che freshyterian KRerorvy This is ae instrution of the Assembly to all. 


here is no other way in which 


Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. so much Home Mission work can be done for 30 cents 
Edited by E. Scott, M.A., D.D Payments should be made by money order. 
. . Do not mail money unregistered. 
Price, in Advance. Make cheques payable at par. 
One copy, yearly, 90 cents. Do not send stamps. 


Two in one parcel, $1.20; three, $1.50; four, $1.80. 
In parcels of six or more 30 cents each. 
Postage abroad I5cts. yearly. 


Subscriptions at a proportionate rate. 


May begin at any month, for part of year, 
ending with December. 


In sending renewal of order, be careful to give 
the name and address to which it was previously sent. 
If parcels are not received in good condition 
or if orders are to be discontinued 
please send prompt notice. 


Names are not put on each RecoRD in a parcel. Samples sent free to any who will distribute them. 
The RxecorDS for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. Address all correspondence to 
All the Recorps for a congregation 
sh Quidpegety Coc cunese) The Presbyterian Record, 
As the Recorp is furnished at cost agate 
there can be no discounts or commissions. YooM, CAL Bulding, 


Its distribution is church work in the congregation. MONTREAL. 
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WARM AIR 
FURNACE 


You may choose the Hecla because the Steel Ribbed Fire-pot 
promises a good yearly saving of coal. 


—Or the proof against dust, soot and gas assured by the Hecla 
Fused Joints may decide you in favor of the Hecla. 


But even without these two big features found only in the Hecla, 
what a furnace this Hecla is! Look at it closely. Some furnaces 
have some of the points shown. But to have them all will mean 
greater comfort, greater economy, greater convenience. 


Can we be of help in planning a heating system for your home? 


SL Correspondence is invited. 
DOOR BIG ENOUGH No charge is made for plans. 


FOR LARGE CHUNKS OF 
WOOD HECLA BURNS WOOD 
OR COAL. \) f ' 
BURN UP THE GAS one Wi: 
AIR JETS IN THE DOOR IN 2 Mh, 
SURE BURNING OF ALL amy, = 
GASES. THIS GREATLY IN 
CREASES HEAT 


RC as : 2 

HOT WATER HOLES 
NO DRILLING NEEDED TO 
CONNECT BOILER. 
Brennen es 


CLEANS OUT ASHES 
WITHOUT 
LOSS OF COALS 
4 SEPARATE GRATES DO 
THOROUGH WORK WITHOUT 
POKING. 
MOISTURE SAVES 
COAL 
AS WELL AS HEALTH. 
LARGE CAST IRON WATER 
PAN ENCIRCLES HECLA. 
ar ae 
NO TROUBLE TO 
FILL PAN 
DOORS-ARE LOW DOWN, 
Ok Se 
CHAIN DAMPER 
CONTROL 
HECLA DAMPERS ARE 
OPENED AND CLOSED FROM 
UPSTAIRS. 


J 


; 
f 
. te fs 
Wi sleheheledele sé 
Hiss dy, 
Q 


Write for Booklet *‘Comfort and Health’ 
CLARE BROS. & CO. LTD., Preston 


PURE WHITE COTTON GOODS 


MADE IN CANADA 


Lawns Shirtings 
Nainsooks WH TE eae 
Sheets 
Madapolams 
i 
Cambrics : SN Ow saat i 
Longcloths WABASSO Slins 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
There are as a rule two classes of Purchasers, one looking 
for cheap goods, and the other, more practical, who wants 
quality. 
Wabasso Cottons are made for the latter class. Our 
goods compare with the best on the market owing to the 
excellence of our raw material, expert workmanship, and 


cleanliness. 
WABASSO COTTONS 
Unique, as to Value, Finish, Colour and Purity. 


The WABASSO COTTON CO.,LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, P.Q. 


| to realise that home-made bread possesses an in- 
ieee nutritious value and is more palatable. 

Home bread baking helps to reduce the high cost 

a] Of living by lessening the amount of expensive meats 


TBS he body. 
<< Bread made with Royal Yeast will keep fresh and 
essai MOist longer than that made with any other. 
Anyone can with ordinary care make bread with 


Royal 3 ENE We will be glad to furnish upon request full detailed 
instructions for preparing the yeast, setting the bread and making 
it ready for the oven. 

REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


ROYAL YEAST CAKES 


MADE IN CANADA 


E. W. GILLETT COMPANY LIMITED 


Dept. R. Y. 28 


WINNIPEG TORONTO, ONT: MONTREAL 


eae: eee NNN NNN 


: 


Characters that are noble do not come by 
chance. They are built patiently, day by 


day. 


An act that has not for its aim some definite 
good, may de as much harm as one with actual 
evil intent. 


We have far keener eyes for flaws and 
blemishes in others than for the lovely things 
that are in them. 


A man knows a great deal when he acquires 
a knowledge of the immensity of his ignor- 
ance.—Palmerston. 


He who makes a child happy now will 
make him happy twenty years hence by 
the memory of this kindness. 

The habit of saving time is more important 
than the habit of saving money. The latter 
is wise. The former is wiser. 


A Christian need not advertise. If there is 
real worth in him, the world will see it, and 
do the necessary advertising. 


The mind of the scholar, if he would have 


ill it large and liberal, should come in contact 
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wich other minds.—Longfellow. 


The poor are not impoverished by tithing, 


{ while those not poor live far below privilege 


when the tithe limits their giving. 

A weak body with a strong soul behind 
it has always accomplished more than a 
strong body with a weak soul behind it. 


Putting up with things that cannot be: 


helped means courage; putting up with 
things that can be helped means cowardice. 


As our bodies tay be in health must be 
generally exercised, so our minds to be in 


| health must be eenerally cultivated.—John 


Ruskin. 


The one who, in any instance, knows 
his duty and does not do it, is never happy. 
“Tf we know these things, happy are ye if 
ye do them.” 


The more the Bible is put into the minds 
and hearts and daily lives of the people, 
the less anxiety need we have with respect 
to our political laws. 


Religion is not a lot of things that a man 
does, but a new life that he lives; not a thing 
for weal souls, but a thing for the manliest 
soul.—Phillips Brooks. 

May there rest hetcyal us that peace which 
is the eure of care, taking from love its 
anxiety, from bereavement its anguish, 
from desolateness its loneliness, resting upon 
human hearts as sunlight upon all the land 
this day.—George Rudolph Freeman. 
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**Solid, enduring, fruitful work for Christ 
eannot be done by one who is not acquainted 
with the fundamental truths of Seripture 
and their practical application.” 


“The door of death which swings between 
the here and the hereafter is dark and for- 
bidding on its earthly side alone. Its heaven- 
ly side glows with glory ineffable.”’ 


There are two kinds of freedom—the 
false, where a man is free to do what he 
likes; the true, where a man is free to do 
what he ought.—Charles Kingsley. 


Pride is an uneasy and uncomfortable 
temper, always restless and _ dissatisfied. 
Humility alone can give peace, because it 
alone is consistent with our real condition. 
H. M. Field 


The Christian pulpit is the central institu- 
tion of modern society and its power is 
rapidly becoming universal. Other agencies 
we may have, the pulpit we must have.— 
The Church at Work. 


All knowledge is lost which ends in the 
knowing, for every truth we know is a candle 
given us to work by. Gain all the knowledge 
you can, and then use it for the highest 
purpose.—John Ruskin. 


Never has it been known that a Christian 
expressed regret for his faith in Christ on 
his death bed; while on the other hand 
sceptics have often expressed regret and 
sorrow for their scepticism. 


Everything else Haden aloe by the church 
in the way of philanthropy, or what is com- 
monly known as applied Christianity, is 
subordinate to the great work of the world’s 
evangelization.—John Potts, D.D. 


One of the best alleviatives of nervous- 
ness, in addition to rest, and such remedies 
as expert medical advice may prescribe, is 
meditation on the promises of God, perhaps 
accompanied by audible repetition of the 
vores of Scripture, as they may occur to the 
mind. 


To brood over besetting sin strengthens 
the hold of that sin upon the heart. The 
wise way to win the victory over such a 
sin is to “‘execute a flank movement’’ upon 
it and defeat it by filling the mind with 
noble thoughts, unselfish interests, and hon- 
orable occupations and pleasures. 


No one is warranted in neglecting to use 
the physical means of recovery, so far as 
these are obtainable, but to ease the mind 
and comfort the heart by ealling to the 
memory precious extracts from the Word 
of God conduces to that calm which assists, 
if in itself it does not produce recovery.— 
New York Observer. 
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That place of enjoyment is safe where 
Jesus may go with us. 

I see no business in life but the work of 
Christ. Henry Martyn. 

Patient waiting is often the highest way 
of doing God’s will.—Collier. 


The bigger the work the greater the joy in 
doing it.— Henry M. Stanley. 

Christianity is a religion which expects you 
to DO things.—Japanese saying. 


True repentance hates sin, and not simply 
the penalty.— William M. Taylor. 

No one ean indulge in evil thoughts, and 
not have his character stained by them. 


*‘T have simply tried to do what seemed 
best each day, as each day came.—Lincoln. 


A prize fighter may be strong, but it is 
strength of will that makes a man truly 
great. 


“The word discouragement is not to be 
found in the dictionary of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 


If we put off repentance another day, we 
have a day more to repent of, and a day less 
to repent in. 


Virtue comes from the Latin word vir— }f{ 


aman. Vices are unmanly and weakening, 
as well as disgraceful. 


The longer I live, the more highly do I 
estimate the Christian Sabbath, and the 
more grateful do I feel toward those who im- 
press its importance on the community.— 
Daniel Webster. 
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THE END OF ANOTHER YEAR. 


Forty years of the Recorp, twenty-four of 
them under the present management, reach 
completion with this issue. 

In these forty years the world has seen 
some dark, sad times, but no year so dark 
and sad as this one. 

For our Church, too, it has been a year of 
trial. Fathers, sons, brothers, friends, have 
gone to the war. Many homes are in anxiety. 
Some are in sorrow. Many that remain can- 
not do so much in the giving and the work of 
the Church as they formerly did, and those 
who can do so are called to take a larger 
share of the responsibility. 

But in all this the Church is only following 
Him who set the example of sacrifice, and 
whose very terms of fellowship are taking 
up the Cross that comes, and following Him 
through trial to triumph. 

In reviewing the Recorp’s fortieth year, 
sincere thanks are given for two things. 

First, for the many kind and appreciative 
words that have come from time to time, 
making sunshine and summer ali through 
the year from January to December. > Such 
words are always an incentive to try and 
make the Recorp more worthy of them and, 
as far as possible, to make it as good as thirty 
cents a year can give. : 

A second thing for which thanks are given 
is the kind co-operation of those who have 
undertaken the work of its distribution and 
of collecting subscriptions. 

The Recorp is given in parcels to congre- 
Its distribution is thus 
Church work for the congregation, and those 
for whom the work is done should show their 
appreciation of that work by making it as 
light as possible and promptly handing in 
their subscription at the beginning of the 


- year, so that those who do the work for them 


need not have to ask for the small amount. 
In this connection it is hoped that none 

who have hitherto distributed it will weary in 

their well doing, and they would greatly aid 


by sending word as soon as possible of the 
If no 


word is received it is assumed that they 
wish the same number continued. 

Best of all is the method so often recom- 
mended by the Assembly, of placing the 
ReEcorp in each family of the congregation 
and paying for it from some of the funds, or 
taking a special collection for the purpose. 

This plan saves much work in the col- 
lecting of the small subscriptions, and 
places the Recorp in homes that would not 
otherwise receive_it, and where it may do 
good. The only extra cost is for families 
that would not otherwise subseribe for it, 
but they may be helped by it to take an in- 
terest in the work of the Church, and it may 
thus prove a good investment. 

Moreover, in all Christian work, there are 
some who take a larger share in the giving. 
They do it for the sake of others, and in the 
doing they are blessed. In no other way ean 
so much Home Mission work be done for 
thirty cents as by placing a copy of thé 
Recorp for a year in a family that would 
not otherwise receive it. 

Where the Rrcorp is taken by individual 
subscription, cne of the best plans is to divide 
the congregation into districts and give a 
boy or girl a district to canvass. The young 
people will do it well and it will do them 
good. It links them to the congregation by 
giving them a share in its work. Where 
there is a Young People’s Society, they might 
in this way take charge of it for the congre- 
gation. : 


“OPEN HIS EYES THAT HE MAY SEE.” 


Read carefully, in this time of darkness 
and stress, the old war story in the sixth 
chapter of the second Book of Kings. The 
Syrian army had come by night and surround- 
ed Dothan. The immediate object was the 
eapture of Elisha the prophet, who kept 
Israel’s King informed of the enemy’s move- 
ments. 

When HElisha’s servant arose at dawn and 
saw the surrounding hosts, he cried— 
““Alas, my master, what shall we do?” 
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‘‘Fear not,’ was the calm reply, ‘‘ They 
that be with us are more than they that be 
with them.” 

Then in the quiet confidence of one who 
himself has no anxiety, and who is on very 
elose and intimate terms with the Unseen, 
he says, as if speaking aside in a confidential 
way to a friend, ‘‘Lord, I pray Thee, open 
his eyes that he may see,’ and the young 
man was given, under the fitting figure of 
horses and chariots of fire, the visible assur- 
ance of defence divine. 

That defence was there before, for the 
Lord is ever round about His people, and the 
only change is that the young man now knows 
and believes it, and fear gives place to cour- 
age and confidence and trust. 

Three times a thousand years have well 
nigh come and gone and that scene of long 
ago, magnified, on its human side, ten thou- 
sand times, is lived again to-day. A foe that 
knows no interest nor aim save its own self- 
ish and cruel ambition, threatens the freedom, 
not of a few, but of the world. Sometimes 
the clouds seem dark and there are fearsome 
hearts to echo, ‘‘ Alas, my master, what shall 
we do?” 

But it is still true that they who are with 
us are more than they that be with them,” 
and one great need to-day, while bending 
every energy to armies and arms, is a fuller 
realization of the Unseen, and a more earnest 
looking to that Unseen for guidance and 
help, and every heart should adopt as its 
own the prophet’s prayer—‘‘ Lord, open OUR 
eyes, that WE may see.”’ 

God is ever the same, in His infinite power 
and in His care of those who seek the right, 
and though there be no outward or visible 
sign, He answers that prayer as of old by 
giving added courage and stronger faith 
and more confident assurance; and the hosts 
that go to battle, strong in Him and in the 
right, must ultimately triumph. It is the 
cause of God. 


THE SOUL OF NURSE CAVEIL. 


The martyrdom of Nurse Cavell in Bel- 
gium, by the Germans, has shocked the world. 
It stands out among the incidents of human 
warfare as one of the most fiendish of them 
all. . 

The daughter of an English clergyman, she 
chose the noble, self-denying profession of a 
nurse, and for years devoted herself to the 
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training of nurses in Belgium. Remaining 
at her post when war came, she ministered 
to wounded and dying, Belgians and Germans 
alike. Through an act of humanity she in- 
curred the displeasure of the foe and was 
mercilessly condemned and shot to death. 

The Empire and beyond has rung with 
plaudits of her devoted life and work. Her 
high and dauntless spirit, even in the face of 
danger and of death, has been for multitudes 
an inspiration to more determined effert for 
the overthrow of such a power and system of 
wrong. Her name will live in the memory of 
the men and womien of to-day, and will be 
perpetuated in the name of street or town or 
city, and perhaps of mountain and river, for 
generations to come. 

All this is well, but it is not all.~ Nurse 
Cavell was but one embodiment of a spirit 
which still lives in a host of women, brave 
and true, nurses and others, at the front and 
at. the rear, doing faithfully a noble work, 
bearing cheerfully their sacrifices, heroines 
as truly as Nurse Cavell, of whom the world 
will never hear but of whom God knows. 

Be it ours not to lessen, in the slightest, 
appreciation of Nurse Cavell, but rather to 
take her as a type, and to learn to appreciate 
more highly the great host of women who are 
to-day, with rare devotion, doing their part, 
in many ways, in bearing the burden of the 
world’s sacrifice and suffering. : 

* * 


Fifty-five years ago, John: Brown, of Har- 
per’s Ferry, whose hatred of slavery led him 
to steps more zealous than wise against it, 


and whose life was forfeit as a result, was only” 


the embodiment of a spirit which, a year 
later, swept the U.S.A. into four years of 
civil war, from which she .emerged leaving 
slavery behind. 

The old men of to-day can still remember 
the marching song, almost doggerel in its 
rhyme, but which fired and inspired its tens of 
thousands as they sang,— 


“John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the 
clay 
As his soul goes marching on.” 


Nurse Cavell lies in a nameless grave, but 
her spirit, in its beauty of self-sacrificing love, 
still lives in the thousands of women who are 
bearing their burden and doing their part in 
these dark times, in the same spirit of un- 
selfish devotion. Their name is legion, their 
hearts are “ Cavell.” 


Vor Loot 


DreceMBeER, 1915 


ONCE MORE THE EMPTY BOX. 


_ In many homes of our Church is a little 
paste-board box, bearing perhaps the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘Gifts to God.’’ At the first of the year it 
had fifty-two envelopes, one for each Sunday 
in the year, fitted for obedience to the Serip- 
ture command, ‘‘On the first day of the 
-week let each one of you lay by him in store 
as God hath prospered him.” 

The inscription ‘‘Gifts to God” is prob- 
ably not the best. It conveys the idea of 
generosity on our part, making God our 
debtor, putting him under obligation to us, 
thus giving a wrong conception of our re- 
lationship to Him in the matter of giving. 

That relationship would be better ex- 
pressed by ‘‘ Returns to God,” our return to 
Him, to be used in His own special work, 
of what He has intrusted to us; our return to 
Him as stewards, of what we hold in trust 
from Him. 

But whatever the inscription, the object 
of the box, with its little weekly duplex 
envelope is the same, a reminder of our obli- 
gations to Him for the use of what He has 
entrusted to us, and an opportunity to fulfil 
these obligations. 

That box, if rightly used, has been gradual- 
ly emptying during the year, and the question 
is now suggested, how has it been emptied? 
Is the Lord satisfied as He looks at that 
empty box? Have these envelopes as they 
were returned to Him, week by week, with 
their inclosures, met with His approval? 

A good plan for every one, now, at the 
end of the year, would be to take a quiet 
half-hour, some Sunday, with that box, and 
think the matter over alone with the box and 
with God. 

If any congregations or individuals have 
not yet adopted the weekly ‘‘Duplex En- 
velope’’ with its one little pocket for the 
support of our own congregation, and its 
other little pocket for Missions, now is a 
good time to get it and begin. It is the sim- 
plest and easiest method of returning to the 
Lord what we owe to Him. It is the Scrip- 
tural plan of Systematic Giving. 


St. Paul’s Church, Simcoe, Ont., having 
substituted electric light for gas, will be glad 
to donate the gas fixtures to any Presbyterian 
Church that might find them suitable. There 
are five handsome gasoliers. Apply to Wm. 
L. Innes, Simcoe, Ont. 
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PEACE RIVER LETTERS. 
By Rev. R. G. MacBertu. 


Mr. MacBeth has recently made a mission- 
ary trip preaching—and lecturine—to the new 
land in the far North, the greatness of which 
is as little realized by Eastern Canada as 


- was our Western prairie Empire half a cen- 


tury ago. 

His point of starting and return was Van- 
couver. By water up the coast to Prince 
Rupert; the G. T. P. to Edmonton; rail and 
river three hundred and fifty miles north 
from Edmonton to the Peace River Crossing, 
which he says will even then be only what 
Winnipeg is to the older West, the gateway 
of the new North. 

Thence another hundred and fifty miles 
by stream and wagon to Grande Prairie, 
where our noble pioneer missionaries, Mr. 
and Mrs. Forbes, have done such splendid 
work in laying well and truly the founda- 
tions of life in this far and fair and fertile 
northern land. 

Born and reared in the West, probably 
no man knows it better er enters with keener 
sympathy into all that makes for its progress. 
His interesting letters to the press on this 
trip have been published in pamphlet form. 
Some extracts from his letter on Grande 
Prairie are here given. 

‘At the close of my last letter we were com- 
ing near the goal of our seventy-mile drive 
from Spirit River to Grande Prairie, for, as we 
came over the brow of the ridge at Twin 
Lakes, the vision of the plain to which had 
been given the finely appropriate French 
designation, burst full upon our sight. 

“The way had been long and the roads 
of the frontier type, but all four of us who 
rode in the democrat, and walked betimes, 
were inured to western travel by the ex- 
perience of years, though the writer was the 
only one who could claim the West as his 
birthplace. 

*“None of us were land dealers or townsite 
speculators. The party consisted of Presby- 
terian ministers, the pioneer from Edmonton, 
the mission superintendent of Northern 
Alberta, the first missionary to the Grande 
Prairie, and the present writer, and our pur- 
pose in visiting the North country was to 
plan for supplying its religious needs. 

‘‘But we were all enthusiastic Canadians 
and were not unmindful of the fact that we 


- were looking through a portion of land whose 


Dod4 


development would add greatly to our be- 
loved Dominion. And on both counts we 
could enter into the feelings of Mr. Forbes 
as he said: 

‘¢ “When Mrs. Forbes and I, after our long 
trip from Edmonton six years ago, came over 
the ridge and saw the plain in the glory of 
autumn dress, I took off my hat and gave 
a cheer, for to us it seemed as the promised 
Land.’ 

‘““And one could understand how even a 
self-controlled and undemonstrative Aber- 
donian like Mr. Forbes would thus give vent 
to his feelings. For before the eyes of those 
pioneers there stretched the wide-reaching 
plain, diversified by shady groves and spark- 
ling lakes, all clad in the splendors of the 
autumn and soft in the gentle atmosphere 
of Indian Summer. 

“Only we felt the other day that we were 
looking on a greater sight, for the tiller of the 
soil had come in the wake of the missionary 
and on the noble plain was now built an in- 
cipient town, while away on every hand we 
beheld fields of waving grain, glowing in 
the golden color of wheat or glistening in 
the nodding plumes of the oatfields. 

‘‘And not without emotion we drove down 
past the fine hospital erected by women of 
the Canadian Presbyterian Church at the 
request of their missionaries, to the manse 
where Mrs. Forbes received the dust-laden 
travellers with the hospitality which had 
cheered many a lonely and _ discouraged 
pioneer on to new efforts and victory. 

‘‘Grande Prairie is the general designation 
given to a wide area of country which stretches 
westward to the Rockies and is certainly des- 
tined to be one of the great agricultural 
areas of Canada. There is a village here 
known as Grande Prairie City and doubtless 
a considerable town will grow up in this 
locality to serve the needs of the large farm- 
ing community which will here win clean 
wealth from the fertile soil. 

“So far the town is not a large one, but 
people are anticipating and making prepara- 
tions accordingly. Hence we find here two 
ambitious weekly newspapers which retail 
the news of the community and keep it in 
touch with the movements of the big world 
outside. 

“It seems there must always be two news- 
papers, as in the nature of things there are 
two sides at least to every question, and under 
a free responsible system of government it 
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is healthy to have these sides presented for 
public consideration. Nothing can be gained 
by one-sidedness, and one paper in a place 
has to be very colorless and nondescript. 
‘‘Besides the two papers, the village of 
Grande Prairie has such modern improve- 
ments as electric light in, at least a few build- 
ings, it has one local policeman whose duties 
are not onerous, and even the ubiquitous 


Chinaman has invaded this northern town to . 


wash and iron after the manner of his race. 
“Then there is the hospital already re- 
ferred to as built under missionary auspices. 
This particular hospital has been a perfect 
Godsend to this North country where, with- 
out it, the services of trained nurses could not 
be secured. And no one knows better than 


the doctor in a remote district how soothing ~ 


to the body and mind of a lonely, homeless 
patient, is the gentle ministry of a woman of 
skill and tender devotion to duty. 

‘“With the advent of the railway now 
near at hand this hospital will be more than 
ever required for the care of railwaymen 
who either by accident or otherwise are in- 
capacitated. Verily all such shall be sure 
to rise up and eall the founders of this north- 
ern hospital real benefactors to humanity.” 


ABOUT PRAYER, 


By Rev. Joun T. Faris. 


Prayer is a fixed habit, a constant breath, 
the bulk of one’s life, the practice of fellow- 
ship with God, a normal, incessant and in- 
evitable outflow of one’s entire nature as a 
child of God. 


It involves praise, adoration, conference, | 


intercession, refreshment, serenity, joy, con- 
fident expectation, love, compassion for one’s 
fellow, devotion to the Kingdom, forgetful- 
ness of self in serving, tenderness of heart, 
the spirit and habit of loving kindness, an 
abounding trust, a lively sense of the Heaven- 
ly Father’s presence—and whatever else goes 
to make up the character and habit of Jesus 
Christ. 

We pray as we live—as devotees of, and 
as absorbed in, the great Enterprise. 
ishness disappears. Personal petition for 
purely personal ends is not thought of. 
We have difficulties to meet, but these stand 
related to God’s ends, which we have made 
our own. 


They still have a personal note, as did 


Christ’s plea in Gethsemane; but our sense 
of personal ordeal melts into our sense of 
the needs of the Kingdom, and so our will 
is merged in God’s will. When we really 


pray, God and we are thus far one, and vie 


tory is sure. | 


Self-_ 


, UP 
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JESUS’ ATTITUDE TO MONEY. 


The teaching of Jesus about money is 
recorded chiefly in the Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke. 

An analysis of what is given in these Gospels 
has led to these conclusions: 

(1) Jesus was more concerned about dan- 
gers connected with money than any other 
danger except Pharisaism. 

(2) He was not concerned about money. as 
a social, economic problem. He never spoke 
of economic evil from the point of view of 
the sufferer. He appeared not to believe 
that a man could be vitally injured by being 
sweated or cheated out of his money. 

(3) He did not preach a negative attitude 
to money as a means of self-discipline. He 
did not fear greatly the corrupting influence 
of wealth upon character. There are some 
doubtful sayings on this point, but Jesus was 
not essentially an ascetic, or there would 
never have been taking-off ground for the 
slander, ‘‘a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber.”’ 

(4) The very great stress he laid on man’s 
attitude to money was almost entirely be- 
cause of religious dangers. That is to say, 
money, for Jesus, was not a social problem; 
it was an individual problem; not an econ- 
omic problem, but a spiritual problem. He 
was not concerned about it as it affected 
men’s relations to one another; nor as it 
affected a man’s relations to himself (7.e., to 
his own powers and character); but as it 
affected a man’s relation to God. 

Finally, these spiritual dangers will all go 
under two heads. The first has to do with 
the ‘‘getting’’ of money. To be set on mak- 
ing money diverts man from the single-minded 
service of God. Chief saying: “‘Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon.”’ 

The second has to do with ‘“‘trusting’’ in 
money. Reliance on material resources 
against the risks of hfe, undercuts reliance 
on God. Man grows to think of the world 
as a place in which anything might. happen, 
and ceases to trust his Heavenly Father, 
e.g., ‘‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth,” &e.; ‘‘Take no thought,” &ce. 

Jesus warned men against seeking money 
and trusting in money primarily because 
they are destructive of the right relation to 
God.—In The Presbyterian Messenger of the 
Presbyterian Church of England. 


LESS BEER, MORE HEAVEN. 


‘*Less Beer, and More Boots,” is the title 
of a pathetic poster which is in circulation 
just now. Every case given can be proved 
to the full. 

Less beer means more food for the hungry, 
more clothes for the naked, more shelter for 
the homeless, more health for the sick, more 
rest for the weary, more work for the unem- 
ployed, more peace at home, more quiet in 
the streets, more cleanliness in habit, more 
decency in behavior, more change and re- 


creation, more comfort and happiness, more 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 

But with less beer how many other evils 
would lessen? Less beer means less drunken- 
ness, less profanity, less brutality, less quar- 
relling, less strife, less accidents, less ‘‘halt 
and maimed and blind,’’ less pain, less widow- 
hood and orphanage, less ‘‘battle, murder 
and sudden death,” less crime, less immoral- 
ity, less profligacy, less betting, less lunacy, 
less suicide, less dirt, less squalor, less destitu- 
tion, less laziness, less loafing, less borrowing, 
and sorrowing, less pawnbroking, less dis- 
traint, less bankruptey, less moral, social, 
and commercial ruin; in short, less beer, less 
hell. 

But returning to the constructive side of 
the less and more, less beer means more 
thought, more reading, more wisdom, more 
education, more culture and_ refinement, 
more enterprise and industry, more success 
and prosperity, more freedom and_ life, 
higher standards and loftier ideals; in short, 
less beer, more heaven.—Alfred H. Miles, in 
London Daily Chronicle. 


MATL FOR THE 


ERONT. 


In order to facilitate the handling of mail 
at the front and to insure prompt delivery it 
is requested that all mail be addressed as 
follows :— 


(a) Reoimental Number: 02 ss . 
(RCT ae ete ehcp ke eat oe Ni ee 
(Grae INERT AOS (iis an eash le BEES, Pane aR ea aes 
(d) Squadron, Battery or Company....... 
(e) Battalion, Regiment (or other unit) 
Staff appointment or Department.......... 
(f) CANADIAN CONTINGENT: (2) 0.0000. 0.: 
(g) British Expeditionary Force.......... 
(h) Army Post Office, London, England... 


Unnecessary formation of higher formations, 
such as brigades, divisions, is strictly forbid- 
den, and causes delay. 

R. M. Courter, 
Deputy Postmaster. 


Why be surprised at Islam’s sweeping 
one-eighth of the earth’s surface? They have 
no priestly cult; they are all at it! The case 
of Islam is a clear, convincing proof of a 
nonclerical caste sweeping one-eighth of the 
world’s population with an ‘all-at-it’ propa- 
ganda. From Morocco to Zanzibar, from 
Sierra Leone to Siberia and China, from 
Bosnia to New Guinea has been witnessed 
the suecess of ‘all-at-it-ism.’ ’’—Dr. Craw- 
ford. 


Bishop J. W. Bashford, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, recently reported that 
he has never witnessed in any Christian col- 
lege a more remarkable series of revival 
meetings than that recently held in Peking 
University. President H. H. Lowry was in 
charge of the services, and his audiences, 
composed largely of students, numbered 
from eight hundred to one thousand. 


a 


CLOUDS IN OUR MISSION FIELDS. 

Word has come of the death of our mission- 
ary in Princestown, Trinidad, Rev. Dr. 
Jamieson, about the middle of November. 
Dr. Jamieson was well fitted by nature, 
training and Grace for his work. He went 
first to India and wrought with success, but 
failing health compelled return. 

With restored health he went to the East 
Indians in Trinidad, a work for which his 
training in India gave special fitness. He 
was home this summer on furlough, was at 
the Assembly in full vigour, was at the meet- 
ing of the Foreign Mission Board in Toronto 
a few weeks ago, and had just returned to 
Trinidad, when he was killed in an automo- 
bile accident. Mrs. Jamieson was with him 
in Trinidad, while their four children had been 
left in the care of his sister, Miss Jamieson, 
in Simcoe, Ont. In the great sorrow may 
God help them. 

From India eomes news of the death of 
Miss Ethel Bredin, who only went to India 
this Autumn, and died at Poona, 23 October, 
of enteric fever. She was a woman of great 
promise and much was hoped from her work, 
but she had scarcely entered upon it when 
she was called away. To the young women 
at home comes the call to fill the broken ranks: 

In Honan, Dr. Carr Harris, who has been 
but a year or two in the field, had to undergo 
a serious operation in the head, and has had 
to come home to London for further treat- 
ment. While medical skill is doing its best 
let there be earnest prayer that success 
may crown its endeavor and Honan enjoy 
once more the help and healing of this mis- 
slonary physician. 

May the dark clouds give rain. 


In a plea for women evangelists in Japan 
it is stated that ‘‘there are 6,600,000 unevan- 
gelized women in the ten provinces of Japan 
in which the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
U. S. South, is working, and only two single 
women evangelistic missionaries for this 
great task. 


THE MISSIONARY SCRAPHOOK. 


Missionary workers in the Sunday school 


and elsewhere are finding a missionary scrap- 
book of the greatest value. In your reading 
you come up with the finest supply of facts, 
stories, and illustrations; but when you want 
to use them you recall them but vaguely 
and maybe do not remember the sources. 
Why not keep a simple little scrapbook, 
divided under a few simple subjects, and clip 
as you read? The pastor ought to have 
one, and the Sunday school teacher. Cer- 


tainly one member of the missionary com-_ 


mittee in the Sunday school ought to be 
charged with the responsibility of doing the 
one thing of preserving missionary material 
through this simple device of a missionary 
scrap book.—The Missionary Voice. 


SMALE 


GIVINGS, LARGE COLLEC- 
TIONS, 


An item in ‘‘The Presbyterian Messenger,’” 


the ‘‘ Reeord’’ of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, is as follows:—‘‘Notting Hill re- 
ports a collection on ‘Missionary Day’ of 
over £120 (nearly six hundred dollars) in 
anonymous offerings. This, which is addi- 
tional to amounts collected quarterly, shows 
a large increase over last year. The loyalty 
and liberality of-servant-maids was specially 
touching.”’ ; 

The lesson of the above item comes with 
special force in such a year as this one, when 
so many have little to give. It shows not 
only that the givers of small amounts are 
great givers in God’s sight, as was the widow 
with her two mites, long ago; but that the 
total of these small gifts makes up-large sums, 
and that these small givings are a great fac- 
tor in carrying on the Lord’s work. His 
great work needs the small givers and his 
(her) gift, and it is easy to fancy Him “‘sit- 


ting over against the treasury’’ that day ; 


é 


* 


~ 


at Notting Hill, and in some Canadian church- ~—_ 


es, and blessing many a gift and giver that 
pass unnoticed by their fellowmen. 
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A HONAN CHRISTIAN BOY 


By Miss M. I. MciIntosu, our MISSIONARY. 


As the shadows were lengthening one even- 
ing in the early part of June, Ho Chiu En, 
after a prolonged illness, went joyfully and 
triumphantly home to be with his Saviour. 
Chiu En (Saving Grace) was a pupil in the 
Changte Boys’ Sehool until within the last 
two years, when he was compelled to leave 
on account of ill-health. Though only seven- 
teen, he faced death without fear, and was 
radiant with joy at the thought of seeing 
Jesus. 

During his last hours he urged some hea- 
then neighbors who were present to give 
their hearts to Jesus. 

To his mother he said ‘‘Don’t weep for 
me, I am glad to go, and after I am gone, 
do not become absorbed in your work, but 
go first and tell all friends and neighbors 
that Jesus was near, and His peace and com- 
fort filled my heart, so that I was not at all 
afraid of death.” 


According to Chinese custom when one 
is nearing the end, his grave-clothes were 
put on; but when his father in answer to an 
enquiry remarked ‘‘your second eldest bro- 
- ther may come to-day, we have sent him 
word”? Chiu En said ‘‘Oh, then I will wait, 
take off these clothes and give me something 
to eat.’ 

Afterwards there were farewell messages 
and little remembrances. To his elder sister 
who had helped to wait upon him, he gave 
two hundred cash, and to the younger one 
a small mrror. Then he said ‘‘give me my 
Bible and my fan.”’ 

Later, when in great distress, he asked for 
‘“There is a Happy Land”’ and several other 
hymns. His father read from Matt. 25, 
the virgins going forth to meet the Bride- 
groom, then Chiu En himself took the Bible 
and read [ Corinthians 15: 21-22, after which 
several members of the family led in prayer. 

To an unconverted sister-in-law he said 
‘“You must believe in Jesus,” to which she 
replied, ‘‘Have I not come into a Christian 
family? Of course I believe.”’ That is not 
sufficient,’’ said the dying boy, ‘‘you must 
believe with your whole heart.’’ 

As the day wore on, and the brother did 
not come, turning to his father, he said: 
‘“‘Fatber, why did you deceive me by saying 
that Yu Ming was coming? You have de- 
layed my going, put on the grave-clothes 
again, and tell brother that when I saw him 
drinking and smoking I did not dare rebuke 
him, but now [ am not afraid. And tell him 
too, to take more thought for his home, and 
less for himself, and his keen desire to make 
money.”’ 

Some time during the day he said, ‘‘ When 
I raise my hand you are all to clap your 
hands.” Upon being asked why, Chiu En 
said, ‘‘is it not a time to be glad when Jesus 
is coming for me?”’ 

_. They laid him to rest in the family plot 
until the day break and the shadows flee 
away.—In Honan Messenger. 
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WHAT ONE SEES IN INDIA. 


Dr Lavra I. F. Mooptr. 


Canadian Mission Hospital, 
Indore, Central India. 
Sept. 25, 1915. 


Last week I drove out forty-five miles to 
one of our stations—‘‘Dhar.”’ It was a 
pleasant drive, over hard macadam roads, a 
British Government road, vastly different 
from the ordinary ‘‘jungle”’ roads of India. 

India is beautiful in September. The 
grass is of the same brilliant green as the 
Spring grass in Canada. But all too soon it 
will fade to brown and gray, and months 
before the next rains, the remnants of it 
will be withered and sere. 

Just now it looks its best. The trees 
planted along each side of the road are in 
their greenest array and in places the branches 
almost form an areh over the road. 

Here and there, near by, the tilaus (ponds) 
are seen, well filled with water, which means 
so much to hot and thirsty India for the nine 
rainless months. 

In places the view extends for miles over 
undulating land, similar to our own western 
prairies. Gradually it merges into the hilly 
country with trees in abundance, and away 
in the distance one tall, towering mountain 
stands out against the blue sky-line. 

The various kinds of birds in the trees, 
including green and red parrots and beauti- 
ful peacocks—all enhance the beauty of the 
Indore to Dhar road. 


But something is lacking in the landscape! 
What is it? At length it dawns on one. 
Why, where are the houses? Where do the 
people live? 

Not in isolated huts out on the land they 
till, The danger from wild beasts and rob- 
bers is too great. So the numerous villages 
for which India is noted have come into exist- 
ence. A group of small, mud huts, with 
thatched roofs, ranging in number from 
fifty to several hundred—this constitutee 
an Indian village. 

From here each day the people go out to 
work on the Jand and return in the evening. 
What primitive implements they use! | 

Here by the road a farmer is ploughing. 
The home-made plough, drawn by two oxen, 
consists of two poles dragging on the ground. 
A wooden cross-piece keeps them from separat- 
ing too widely. This is a real Indian plough 
and probably the same as was used centuries 
ago. 

The fields of corn are being cut by small 
hand hooks, and women are binding and 
carrying the corn away as the men cut it. 


Presently we come upon a road repairing 
scene. The large stones for the steam crusher 
are being carried in rope baskets on the backs 
of donkeys, poor, thin, ancient-looking don- 
keys with their long ears inquiringly pointing 
forward! One could not but be sorry for 
them, trudging along under their heavy 
burdens. 
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There are many women doing the coolie 
work of carrying the crushed stone in baskets 
on their heads, while others in a similar way 
carry the jars of water. The ease with which 
these women can balance heavy loads on 
their heads, without a hand to steady them, 
has not ceased to be a wonder to me. 

The men are doing the lighter work of 
filling the baskets with stone and the jars 
with water, and when the steam roller is 
reached another relay of men empty both 
loads in the path of the machine. It is said 
that at this time of year, when water has 
to be carried, only three or four miles of 
road are repaired in a month’s time. 

Everything in India seems to move slowly, 
and the people cling tenaciously to the ancient 
customs. May we not hope that, gradually 
the love for the Saviour may become imbed- 
ded in their hearts and that they may cling 
to it as they do to their ancient customs. 


WANTED—INTERPRETERS. 


The S.S. Times recently published a story 
by a missionary in China, telling of a Journey 
made through unusually trying weather condi- 
tions, to meet an appointment at a Chinese 
chapel. 

Drenched with rain, he comes one night 
to a village inn (The Inn of Brilliant Bright- 
ness), lighted by two small smoking lamps. 
He partakes of the hospitality, such as only 
a Chinese inn can afford; preaches to the 
people in the place; lies down on the one 
common ‘‘kang’’ which is crowded with 
guests, so that they have to lie snugly to- 
gether, feet, head,—feet, head, to economize 
space, but which being fired from beneath 
offers a most welcome warmth; then tries 
to sleep. 

Suddenly a poor Chinese maniac rushes 
into the room, terrible to behold and creating 
a wild commotion by his violent actions; 
then as suddenly rushes out again, screaming 
as he had come. 


Finally, writes the missionary, I slept in 
fitful troubled snatches. I dreamed I stood 
on a typical theatre platform in front of a 
Chinese temple, and before me passed a 
crowd of many kinds of maniacs, a company 
that no man could number; the violent in- 
sane; the simple, blind men clawing out sight- 
less eyes, the abandoned sick, loathsome 
wanderers, drowned and burned and starved 
out, sore-covered beggars, lepers handling 
other men, little slave girls, a vast herd of 
them, fortune tellers, idol-makers, temple 
priests, deceived and deceiving, opium sots, 
wine bibbers, theatrical performers, an end- 
less procession of hobbling women, idolators 
in troops, the covetous and misers, covenant- 
breakers, liars and cheats and murderers, 
disobedient to parents, multitudes of them, a 
procession of unmitigated horror, of hopeless 
woe. 

Above the scene stood God, pitying, and 
in pity offering these wretches a Saviour, 
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even His Blessed Son—body-healer, soul- 
cleanser of all ailments. 

But in my dream these raving ones com- 
prehended not his vast pity, nor ever knew 
Him. They needed interpreters, and I, I 
only, was there—in the midst of millions. 

A sense of my responsibility, and unequal- 
ness to the task overcame me. Overwhelmed, 
I sank fainting, murmuring as I sunk, ‘‘Oh, 
God, make men who know Thee, to pity them. 

This awoke me. Many forms about me 
were sleeping heavily. The ‘‘kang’’ was 
cold, but I was sweating. It was daylight. 
I arose stiff and sore and damp to continue 
ay journey, and meet my appointments.— 

el. 


THE CHINESE HEART, 


The natural Chinese heart is an awful 
thing. Anyone who has ever tried to get 
to the bottom of any scandal knows 
that. The deeper you dig, the worse the 
mud. It is like the excavation of ancient, 
buried cities. Digging deep, at length some- 
thing like a foundation is reached, and you 
think you have reached the bottom of things, 
but there is always something still deeper, 
though foundation after foundation is ex- 
posed to the light, always something deeper. 
The missionary who is going to save the Chin- 


ese by digging out the dirt has his work cut 


out for him. It requires expert knowledge. 

First get a heart to study. Any heart will 
do but preferably your own. Hearts are 
pretty much alike as to structure and natural 
inclination. Go below the surface and dig 
down if you can to the root of things, and be 
sure to catalogue all your findings, and give 
them their real names either in English or 
Latin, or both. 

In places you may not be able to reach the 
bottom, but go as deep as you can, down, 
down to the depths where the ugly creatures 
live that have no eyes, where the cight does 
not reach. 

When you are able to make a ‘‘pass”’ on 
all the fauna and flora of your own heart, 
just remember that in spite of it all, Jesus 
Christ saved you and made you all that 
you are, then go and tell your Chinese 
brother what the Lord has done for you, 


and what he wants to do for him.—Honan . 


Messenger. 


The growth of missions has been so rapid 
during recent years that to-day the foreign 
missionary movement is generally recognized 
as the vastest enterprise of modern Christian- 
ity, representing over 300 missionary societies, 
about 25,000 able and highly trained foreign 
missionaries, 2,531 educational institutions, 
ranging from kindergartens to universities, 
1,616 hospitals, a staff of native workers 
numbering 130,262, a communicant member- 
ship of 3,167,614 ,and a Christian consti- 


tuency of 7,253,836. This immense work is 


seattered all over the non-Christian world. 
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SOWING TARES IN HONAN. 


One of our missionaries in Honan gives the 
following vivid modern adaptation of the 
Parable of the Tares. As in many other 
places, the Christian missionaries have plo- 
neered the way into Honan, China, and trade 
and ecommerce have followed, among others 
the cigarette trade. m 

The missionary went and sowed good seed 
in his field. The sower of tares followed. 
The missionary’s parable of one who followed 
sowing tares is on this wise, in Honan Messgr. 


Another Sswer Went Forth to Sow. 


He, too, sowed the seed that would bring 
him a harvest, a bountiful harvest. He was 
a wise husbandman and carefully studied 
the soil in his field, and chose the seed that 
would suit the soil, the seed that would 
bring in a large return. The harvest he was 
to reap was dollars, not souls, but hard, 
shiny, silver DOLLARS. 


The Soil. ‘i 


What a field he found—a nation of four 
hundred millions, easily fooled, with a grow- 
ing appetite for things new, for things from 
the West. A nation waking from its thou- 
sand year sleep, and realizing as it rubbed 
its eyes, that it was far behind other nations 
that had been awake. ‘‘Give me new things,”’ 
it cried, ‘‘give me modern things, and I shall 
be modern,’ and as usual modern vices 
were more in demand than modern virtues. 

The sower surveyed the field, and he said, 
‘What a field, what an opportunity.” He 
inflated his chest, and looked upward and 
said, ‘‘My dream shall be realized, the lotus- 
eater shall become the cigarette-sucker. 
That does not sound quite so nice but you 
eannot have everything nice in business.’’ 

His conscience at first stirred a little and 
said, it will degrade these people, it will add 
to their already heavy handicap, it will mean 
the dwarfing of bodies, and the weakening 
of intellect, and he replied, ‘‘That may be 
true, but there’s money in it, there’s millions 
in it, and you can’t have wheat without 
chaff,—what a dream was mine, and it shall 
be realized, four hundred, three hundred, 
two hundred or even one hundred millions 
developing the cigarette habit.’ 


Preparing the Soil. 


So he cultivated carefully the soil. He 
sent forth his husbandmen, and they were 
wisely chosen husbandmen, men of ability, 
men of resource, he sent them forth along 
the railway lines and the steamship routes, 
along the rivers and over the mountains, 
and wherever they went they scattered with 
liberal hand packages of cigarettes, Pin- 

_head, Rooster, Pirate, and the like, without 
money and without price, men, women and 
children, whoever would might smoke. 

The walls and streets of the towns they 
visited were plastered with bright-colored 
posters telling of the bliss accruing to all 
who used their wares. 
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Sowing the Seed soon followed. When th? 
appetite was created, from the railway train: 
and from the steamers large cases were un- 
loaded, depots were established at all im- 
portant strategic points, and from these 
depots, on cart or squeaking barrow, on 
eargo boat or camel-back he distributed his 
wares to all parts of the land. 

The flat-chested student found the nicotin 
poison stimulating and he smoked—the 
opium sot found it helped to relieve his 
craving, and he smoked—the young women 
shut in from the world found the cigarette 
a delightful thing to help pass away the time 
and they smoked—clerks in the stores and 
banks—travellers on the trains—the children 
on the street learned to smoke. 

The cigarette was handier than the eumbrous 
water-pipe, or the long-stemmed tobacco 
pipe, and. besides it was more sociable than 
the others, one smoke demanded another, 
and it was cheap, too, and within the reach 
of all. The soil was thoroughly prepared, 
the seed was well sown, and the harvest of 
Dollars was great. 


Another Field, 


But another kind of soil he found, where 
other seed would grow. A nation of opium- 
users found their supply of the drug cut off. 
The planting and sale of opium was pro- 
hibited under severe penalties. As he sur- 
veyed the field again his chest expanded, 
and he said ‘‘What a field is here, what a 
harvest will be mine.”’ 

In his dream he saw a vast multitude of 
sallow, nerve-wrecked, half-crazed wretches 
with their opium cut off. He saw their 
puny, degenerate children, prone to vice, 
and he said, ‘‘I’ll be a missionary and bring 
relief to these poor sufferers. They should 
have what they want. I’ll send them mor- 
phia, and hypodermic needles—I’ll sell them 
cheap—to the coolie ten cash an injection, 
but the rich will have to pay.” 

And so he sent forth his husbandmen with 
their seed, and the opium-craving gave place 
to the morphine-craze. The clumsy and 
slow opium pipe went out, and the rapid 
and more easily hidden morphia needle 
came in. A heathen land supplied the 
needles and part of the drug, but it largely 
came from Christian lands. The soil was 
already prepared, the seed-sowing was well 
done, and the harvest of DOLLARS was 
great. 

Missionaries protested, philanthropists pro- 
tested against such sowing and such reaping, 
but wise men said, ‘‘It is all good business, 
you must not interfere with trade,’’ and the 
government was too weak to interfere..... 
And the husbandman said within himself, 
““T must pull down my barns and build 
ereater to hold my harvest’’.... But God 
said, ‘‘Foolish man, your lease expires to- 
night,’”’....‘‘And I saw the dead, small and 
ereat stand before God, and the books were 
opened, and the dead were judged out of 
those things that were written in the books, 
according to their works.”’ 


Young People’s Societies 


MAKING TRUE THE ANGELS’ SONG. 
Y. P. S. Topic, 19 Dee. 
(Luke 2: 8-20. Catechism,’Q. 106). 
Four questions may be asked. 


(1) What Weuld be if the Angels’ Song 
were Made True? 


For one thing there would be no more 
cruel wars like the present one, with its 
suffering and sorrow and death. 

Not that all who are fighting in this war 
are acting contrary to the spirit of the An- 
gels’ Song. Our own Empire and her Allies 
are fighting for the cause of liberty, to free 
the world, themselves and all others, from 
greed and cruelty and oppression, and to 
make the Angels’ Song possible. 

So long as there are in the world those who 
glorify war, and seek to rule over all the 
world by foree, so long would the coming 
true of the Angels’ Song be impossible, and 
it can only be possible when such power 
can no longer menace the world’s peace. 

But if the Angels’ Song was come true, 
there would be no .nation seeking, like Ger- 
many, to overthrow the world’s liberties, 
’ or to make war for the sake of greed or gain, 
and hence there would be no need for other 
nations to resist them, and there would be 
no fighting, no more war. 


If the Angels’ Song were come true there 
would be no liquor traffic, which is the cause 
of most of the world’s erime and suffering 
and wrong. 

‘‘Good-will towards men’’ would so pre- 
vail that none would manufacture, for the 
sake of gain, that which causes so much of 
suffering, and thus there would be no brew- 
erles. None ‘would sell, for the sake of 
gain, that which ruins so many lives and 
blights so many homes; and thus there 
would be no saloons or bars or liquor shops. 

Further, if there were those who would 
like to make or sell strong drink for gain, 
there would be in the world so much of 
good-will to men that this making and sale 
of strong drink would not be permitted. 

Yet further, good-will would prevent men 
yielding to their low appetites and making 
themselves drunk, and bringing poverty and 
want to their families. 

What a happy world it might be if there 
were no indulgence in strong drink. 


If the Angels’ Song were made true there 
would be little, if any, suffering and want 
from poverty. 

Most of the world’s suffering from want 
is owing, either to idleness or waste or sin, 
on the part of those who suffer or on the part 


of others of their family, or who went before 
them. But if the Angels’ Song were true, 
the idleness and waste and sin would be done 
away with. 

There might be more or less of poverty, 
but want would be cared for. Good-will 
towards men would lead those who have 
things to provide for those who have not, 
and the same spirit of good-will would pre- 
vent those receiving help from abusing it 
by idly depending upon it. 

If the Angels’ Song were made true there 
would be no part of the world without a 
knowledge of Jesus Christ and the way of 
salvation through faith in Him and His 
death and atonement for sin. Good-will 
to men would lead those who know that 
Good News to tell it to others till its glad 
message had come to all. 

Try how many other things you can think 
of that would come to pass if the Angels’ 
Song were made true. 


(2) How Far has the Augels’ Song been 
Made True? 


Even with regard to war it has come true 
that. the Great Empires can now unite, 
in confidence in each other, for the putting 
down of tyranny and wrong, and the Allied 
armies are conducting this necessary war 
with as little hurt as possible to those who 
are not engaged in the war. 

Germany slaughters women and children. 
Not so Britain. The difference between 
these nations in their manner of conducting 
the war shows in some measure what has 
been done in bringing true the Angels’ Song. 

Much has been done in other ways. The 
great temperance reforms, the prohibition 
of strong drink, the passage of laws against 
political corruption; the hospitals and asy- 
lums that so thickly dot our world; all the 
benevolences, all helpful organizations, all 
missionary societies, everything that is 
prompted by good-will to men, is, in so far, 
a fulfilment of the Angels’ Song. Before 
that song these things were unknown. 

Especially is the Gospel being carried to 
the ends of the world and multitudes are 
rejoicing in its salvation. 3 ; 

The value of this Topic to you will consist 
in your trying to find out how many other 
things there are in the world that are a making 
true of that song. 


(3) What is being Done to Make the An 
gels’ Song come True. 


It seems a strange thing to say that*our 
armies are to-day working to make that 
song come true, but it is a fact. They are 
fighting to overthrow. wrong. 


Rev. Geo. Locxuart, ALIx., 
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When robbers attacke a home to steal and 
kill it is a duty to dfend the hOme. The 
Allies are defending their homes and the 
world against the robbers of the Rhine. 

From many a home where these lines are 
read, loved ones have gone for the defence 
of Empire and the liberties of the world and 
to help on the fulfilment of the Angels’ song, 
for so long as a power with Germany’s 
ideals can menace the world, the Angels’ 
Song could never come true. Think of your 
absent soldier friends as helping to make 
that song true. 

Our missionaries, too, are working to 
fulfil that song. All that we give to send 
missionaries is helping to fulfil that song. 
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To tell all that is being done would be a 
study of all the world’s helpfulness for others. 
See how much you ean think of at home and 
abroad that is being done in this way. 


(4) What Am I Doing to Make True the 
Angels’ Song? 


This question is all left for yourself to 
answer. Try and think of what you are 
doing, near and far away, from.pure good- 
will towards others and for Christ’s sake. 

Remember always that the very first step 
in making true that song is to aecept the 
message that it brings, the peace that it 
offers, the Saviour of whom it tells. 


“HOW TO KEEP ON THE UPGRADE.” 


Y. P. S. Topic, 26 Dec. 


MANITOBA. 
(Phil. 3: 12-16. Catechism, Q. 107). 


Epoch marks are interesting. The end of 
things has a note of gravity. The end of 
the year! What memories—good or bad! 
But it is soon to pass! Examine the record. 
How have we lived? 

This is not always easy; still it is wise. 
Self-examination is difficult. 
life we have tried not to live has been difficult 
in literal fact. Selfishness and pride leading 
one way and our better nature leading an- 
other way, has given usa kind of ‘‘ Mr -Facing- 
both-ways’”’ experience. 

We know that if our wills were surrendered 
absolutely to the will of God we would have 
more comfort in our religion. We could 
readily and with pleasure tabulate the facts; 
and reading the record of the year’s ex- 
periences would be comparatively easy. 

Look at the man reading the speedometer 
on his automobile! He looks up with pride 
and says, ‘‘I have run exactly 1,284 miles 
during the past month.” 

Why should not we look at the record of 
our lives with some degree of pleasure and 
thankfulness, as facts reveal high ideals, 
honesty of purpose and noble endeavor for 
Christ and the extension of His kingdom. 


(1) The Single Purpose, 


The ‘‘man with one book, fear him;” 
knows it through and through. One motive, 
and action suited, has produced the scholar. 


Another, but his motive was gold, more 
gold, he acquired it. . 
Heaven is up, very high up. Look, and 


again look, gaze intently till you discover 
the pearly gates and press onward, upward. 
“Set your affections upon things above’’ is 
the Divine Counsel. 

Our religion has too often been half-heart- 
ed, grown apathetic, till ashamed of ourselves, 
and then in a compromising mood we reflected, 
but only reflected. 

Meanwhile, the world rushed on and we 
were borne along with it, although we knew it 
by its ear-marks of envy, jealousy, duplicity, 


The double. 


he 


sin, crime, with their most common accom- 
paniments—tears, heart-aches, misery. 

Soon, however, we become ‘‘conformed to 
the world.’’ God’s world is bright, there is 
sunshine and cheer in it, joy, too, in it, but 
we must get the right perspective. 

Might we not be helped to get this proper 
view-point of our relation to the world; 
Standing, just as the New Year is. being 
ushered in, the clock striking twelve, as the 
records close for the past, failure or success; 
but new opportunities looming large, giving 
personal emphasis to the resolution of the 
apostle ‘‘This one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind and reaching forth 
to those things which are before.” Better 
still, upon our knees in prayer before God, by 
His grace helping “THIS ONE THING I 
WILL DO.” 


(2) Selection of Values. 


When applied to self it means courageous 
self-exaction. When applied to other peo- 
ple and things it means common honesty 
and justice. It is so easy to indulge self, to 
give undue proportion to what we value. 
It takes courage to hold our conduct under 
the X-rays of divine Truth, and demand ac- 
counting. 

Truth about self is always difficult to mas- 
ter. No kind of surrender tries us like self- 
surrender, but it is impossible to secure 
proper values without it. 

The trained chemist mixes ingredients 
with exactness, having quality as well as 
quantity in mind. The trained lawyer 
carefully weighs evidence, takes central 
facts and weaves incontestable argument. 

Too often our lives reveal the indiserimin- 
ate. We mix things too much. Our patron- 
age of socials, theatres, dances, prayer meet- 
Ings, sacraments, often seem a strange mix- 
ture to the outside world. Beneath the 
breath it is whispered ‘‘Is he a Christian?”’ or 
‘‘T thought she was a member of the church?’’ 

Trained in the school of love and service, 
the disciple of Christ makes all values to 
relate to His Lord. It may not be easy for 
us to keep Him always before us, as the 
eentre of life and thought, but by earnest 
dealing we can at least make progress. 

Three things might be noted:—(1) -Keep 
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Him. before as a model. (2) Refuse to listen 
to the witching enchantments of a world 
that crucified our Lord. (3) Seek to know 
His seeret; victory over every foe; nights 
of communion with His Father in the moun- 
tains of Galilee! 


(3) The Spirit of Fellowship in Christ’s 
Service. 


When a boy, I saw a picture which left a 
deep impression. An old man was wheeling 
his hand cart up a hill. Tired, he was rest- 
ing. Two boys on the way to school were 
addressed by him. ‘‘Give an old man a 
-shove up, please.”’ 


One boy sneers, “‘No pay, no work, is my 
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gives the needed ‘‘shove,”’ repaid by the 
‘Thank you, God bless you, my boy,” from 
the lips of the aged man. 


‘‘O! This world is full of sighs, full of sad 
and weeping eyes; help your fallen brother 
rise.”’ 
Fellowship is a large word; its interpreta- 
tion in our lives will lift us up and send us 
on our way rejoicing, winsome and attractive 
as the sunshine, yielding joy. 

The ethies of the Gospel make known its 
blessings and power. Especially is it revealed 
in His life, ‘‘Who came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister and to give His life a 
ransom .for many.’ Follow Him, for the 
coming year, and it will be up, always up. 
He has promised help, take it. Follow Him. 


rule,” and passes on. The other cheerfully 
WHAT IS CONSECRATION? 
Y. P. S. Topic, 2 January. 
By. Ruy. Ac V. Brown, ALLANDALE, ONT. 


(Mark 12: 28-34. Catechism, Q.'1). 


(Norn.—This is a consecration meeting. 
What could be more fitting, at such ameeting, 
than to study the first Question of the Shorter 
Catechism, ‘‘What is the Chief End of Man?” 
and its grand answer—‘‘ Man’s Chief End is 
ey God and to enjoy Him forever.’’— 

1d.) 


To consecrate is to devote to a sacred use. 
One may consecrate either persons or things 
or places. 

In all ethnic religions certain individuals 
are invested with peculiar sanctity. The 
body of the priest was in a special sense the 
abode of deity. 

This sanctity, which was ceremonial rather 
than ethical, was only preserved by elaborate 
courses of fasting and ablution and other 
exercises of a supposedly religious nature. 

In ancient Egypt the priests were required 
to wash their bodies four times a day. They 
often passed six weeks with very little food, 
and were always restricted to the flesh of 
calves and geese; no clothing, except of linen, 
could be worn; no secular work of any kind 
could be performed, for this meant defile- 
ment. 

In the old Jewish cult the holiness of the 
priesthood was fundamental and was espe- 
cially emphasized on the Day of Atonement 
when the High Priest dared to enter the 
Holy of Holies itself. 

This holiness extended also to the person 
of the King. David’s reason for sparing 
Saul was not only humanity, but piety. 
‘Who ean stretch forth his hand against the 
Lord’s anointed and be guiltless;’’ the crime 
thus avoided was not murder only, but 
sacrilege. 

The entire people of Israel, in a lesser 
degree, was consecrated too; the rite of cir- 
cumecision marked them off as a holy nation 
from the heathen uncleanness round about. 


Now the root idea in the heathen and 
Jewish manner of consecration was separa- 
tion;—the separation of the clean from the 
unclean, the sacred from the profane. Chris- 
tianity took over the idea of consecration 
and made its root idea permeation, compre- 
hension. 

The ancient presumption was that evil is 
stronger than good, and the only safety for 
the good consisted in its being removed from 
the evil. The Christian idea is that good is 
stronger than evil, and that good and evil 
should be brought together so that the evil 
may be changed and in effect made sacred. 

Jesus Christ himself was the incarnation 
of that idea, and his life was a fulfillment of 
it; He Himself, being absolutely holy, did 
not shrink from the touch of sinners; he did 
not shun the society of publicans and harlots, 
being far more convinced of his ability to 
cleanse them than of their ability to defile 
him; and it was this idea of Christ which, 
among other things, brought Him to the 
Cross, because it outraged the religious pre- 
conceptions of His age. ‘‘He keepeth com- 
pany with sinners and eateth with them,” 
and so they pronounced Him worthy of death. 

Now the attitude of Christ was entirely in 
aecord with the generous, the optimistic 
and universal character of His Gospel. For 
a fundamental thought of Christianity 1s 
that nothing is essentially unclean, unless 
it is sin itself. The Jews said only certain 
things and certain persons were fit to be 
devoted to a sacred use. Jesus said all 
things and all persons should be devoted to 
a sacred use. 

Heathenism and Judaism consecrated a few 
things. Christianity consecrates all things. 
For example, heathenism and Judaism con- 
secrated part of a man’s nature, Christianity 
consecrates the whole of his nature. Paul 
said to his readers ‘‘ Your bodies are temples 
of the Holy Ghost.’’ 

Now a temple is a sacred place, and it 
was a new idea to call the body a temple, 
because the Greeks to whom he addressed 
these words regarded the body as the filthy 
prison of the spirit. 


Again the Apostle says, ‘“‘I beseech you, 
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therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
unto God which is your reasonable service, 
“holy, acceptable unto God.” 

This involved the consecration of the body, 
because only consecrated things could be 
used in sacrifice. The human body is not 
now the vile thing it once was in general 
thought; because this flesh of ours was once 
the habitation of the Son of God and ever 
since that time it would not be common or 
unclean. 


‘“‘Oh! if men but realized that their bodies 
are sacred in the sight of the Creator they 
would not dishonor them with any vile or 
unworthy use; and thus they would defend 
the outworks of the soul and keep corruption 
afar off. 

Christianity not only conseerates the whole 
of man’s nature, but it consecrates the whole 
of his time. The old religions had their 
holy days and their common days, their 
feasts and their fasts, and at such times people 
were expected to be uncommonly pious and 
devout, and it did not matter so much what 
they were the rest of the time. 

We believe that every hour, every instant 
of time is sacred; we believe it is sacrilegeous 
to call any portion of time that God has 
made common; every day is a holy day, 
given for high and holy purpose. 

Christianity not only consecrates all a 
man’s time, but it consecrates all his work. 


We speak of coming to church to worship 


God. But there is something more than 
pi viz., going to your business to worship 
od. 

A hypocrite may go to church pretending 
to worship God, but no hypocrite ever yet 
went to business to worship God. But the 
ideal Christian really does go to his work to 
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worship, to obey the Scripture command— 
‘Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink or what- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God.’’ He 
takes with him the same religion that he 
had in church; he goes there determined to 
apply the doctrines of his faith; and so he 
is Just as mindful of God when he trades as 
when he prays, and he is just as religious 
when he sits behind a counter as when he 
sits in a pew. 


And finally, Christianity not only conse- 
crates all a man’s work but it consecrates 
all his money. Under the Christian system 
God does not say, I want a tenth of your 
income. He says, I want ten-tenths. I 
want all of it. 

Not. that God wants men to give all their 
money to the Church, but He wants it de- 
voted to Himself; that is, He wants it spent 
upon proper objects, and He wants it spent 
with a sense of responsibility towards the 
Being who gave men the talent and the 
opportunity to earn money. 

The necessary condition is that you spend 
it in the conviction that it is God’s money, 
and that you are a trustee of it and then 
you consecrate it, you devote it to a sacred 
use. 

The people who spend their money in that 
spirit are not the people who are content to 
starve the Church of God. They are hon- 
ored in being allowed to co-operate in the 
best work that is being done in the world, 
because their souls are big and their vision 
is clear. 

That is the work of Christianity—it conse- 
crates a man’s whole nature, his whole work, 
his whole time, his whole property; it sancti- 
fies, it hallows, it devotes them to a sacred 
use. 


WHY JOIN THE CHURCH. 
Y. P. S. Topic. 
Rev. Rosert Poane, PeterBporovuGn, Ont. 
(Ephesians 9: 21. Catechism, Q. 2). 


Some object to the title: ‘‘Why Join the 
Chureh?”’ They object to the wording, con- 
tending that all baptized persons are members 
of the Church, not members in full com- 
munion, but members just the same. 

If we understand by it:—‘‘Why make a 
profession of one’s faith in Christ by uniting 
with the disciples of Christ, organized as a 
Christian Church, and why unite with such 
in commemorating the dying love of Christ?’’ 
The following are a few of the many reasons 
that may be given. 


(1) The first reason is that we have the 
example of the members of the Apostolic 
Church. The three thousand souls who were 
converted on the Day of Pentecost, as a 
result of Peter’s sermon, immediately formed 
themselves into a Church. We read, ‘‘All 
that believed were together.... and the 


Lord added to them day by day those tha 
were being saved.” 

And, then, we have the example of Paul. 
The first thing he did on his return to Jerusa- 
lem from Damascus after his conversion was 
to publicly confess himself a disciple of 
Christ. ‘‘And when he was come to Jerusa- 
lem he essayed to join himself unto the disci- 
ples.”’ (Acts 9:26). 

It was no easy thing to confess Christ 
then. From the moment that he did so he 
became a marked man. He risked his life, 
his liberty, his property, his all. These 
early saints had in them the stuff of which 
heroes are made. Nothing daunted them. 

People who reside in Christian countries 
have nothing to fear as a result of confessing 
Christ. It is generally to their advantage 
so to do. 

Here, then, is the first reason why one 
who has accepted Christ as his. personal 
Saviour ought to unite himself with the 
Church: because it was a custom in Apostolic 
times immediately one accepted Christ to 
join himself to the brethren of the Lord. 


a 
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(2) Secondly, we have the clear command 
of Christ to confess Him and unite with His 
Church. To be a member in full commun- 
ion one must partake of the Lord’s Supper. 
Christ laid the observance of this feast as 
binding on all who love Him. He said, 
‘This do in remembrance of Me.’ He said, 
“Tf ye love me keep my commandments.”’ 

There are those who think it is a serious 
matter to enroll one’s self among the members 
of Christ’s Church and sit down at the Table 
of the Lord. 

But it is a much more serious matter not 
to do this. For see! The Table is the 
Lord’s. He presides. Those who sit at it 
are His invited guests. He says to all who 
love Him, ‘‘Come and sit with me; come and 
let us sup together; this do in remembrance 
of me.” 

Now, can we love Him and yet disobey 
that command, ignore that request? Is it 
not, therefore, a serious matter not to come? 
It is a blessed privilege to come; it is an 
honour that even angels would covet. 

One must come: reverently. But surely 
it is a false reverence that leads one not to 
come at all. It is treason. This is a com- 
mand of your King, and not to obey your 
King is to be guilty of treason. 


(3) The third reason why we should join 
ourselves to the disciples of the Lord is that 
we may grow in grace, in all that goes to 
make one Christ-like. 

I take it for granted that you are a follower 
of Christ, though secretly. You have taken 
Him as your Saviour and Lord and you are 
trusting Him for salvation. 

You must admit that it is your duty to 
grow in the knowledge of Christ, to grow up 
into all Christ-likeness of character. 

At conversion you received a new life. 
That life must be fed. It must be nourished. 
You must not remain a spiritual babe. You 
must grow up into the measure of the stature 
of a perfect man. 

Christ came not merely that you might 
have life, but that you might have it more 
abundantly. And His Word reads, ‘‘Grow 
in grace and in the knowledge of Christ.’ 
Growth is a duty; it is a law of nature; it is 
a command of Christ. 

But the question is this: can one grow in 
grace and remain outside the Christian 
Church? Can he grow into the image and 
likeness of Christ and yet deny himself one 


THE SOCIAL PROGRAMME OF THE 
LORD’S PRAYER. 
Y. P. S. Topie, 16 Jan. 
Rev. G. C. Prngzon, D.D. 
(Matt. 6: 9-13. 
The Lord’s prayer deals with men’s funda- 


mental relationships, both with one another 
and with God. 


Catechism, Q. s). 
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of the most helpful means of grace, of grow- 
ing into that ‘likeness? 

Think of some of the things the Church 
has to give. She has the Sacraments. She 
dispenses the blessed ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The Church has Christian sympathy and 
mutual helpfulness. When you unite with 
the Church you are made a member of a 
brotherhood that loves you, prays for you, 
holds you up with loving hands, and if you 
fall, restores you. The hymn that we sing 
is more than a sentiment; it is a blessed fact 
in Christian experience, - 

Blest be the tie that binds, 
Our hearts in Christian love; - 

The fellowship. of kindred minds, _ 
Is like to that above.” ane 


(4) The fourth reason why you should 
unite with the Church is that you may ren- 
der the best possible service to the Kingdom 
of God. 

You say you have turned unto the Lord 
and that it is your intention to cleave unto 
Him. If that be an honest confession then 
you will wish that others should turn to Him 
also. You will spare nothing to lead them 
to put their trust in your new found Lord. ~ 

But where can your testimony have the 
greatest power? If you set the bad example 
of ignoring one of the most binding of your 
Lord’s commands, do you think that those 
whom you seek to impress will accept your 
word seriously? Do you think they will 
accept your invitation to come to Christ? 

If you are a disciple of Christ, though not 
as yet a member of His Church, you are 
not free from the responsibility of Christian 
service and the setting of a holy example. 

Once admit that yeu belong to Christ, 
though a secret disciple, and that confession 
carries with it the whole responsibility of 
Christian service and Christian living. ~ 

And just because it 1s so, Just because ser- 
vice is expected of you, you should enter 
the Chureh, enter the army where your 
service will count most. ae 

A free lance soldier may accomplish some- 
thing on the field of battle as an individual 
fighter, but if that were true of all soldiers 
then the perfect organization of our armies 
would be altogether unnecessary. 

Further reasons for uniting with the Church 

ray be found in my little book, ‘‘The Lord's. 
Supper.’”’ As the space for this article is 
limited, the reader is. referred to that book. . 


(1) We are all Children of the 
Father. 


Its very first word indicates this social 
character: ‘‘Our Father.’? The Fatherhood 
of God suggests the brotherhood of men. 
He is not the Father of one as against the | 
other, but the Father of each, because the 
Father of all. ; : 

This idea of God’s Fatherhood is drawn 
from the Old Testament. ‘‘Thou art our ~ 


One 
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Father,’ said Isaiah again and again. (Is. 
63 16 and 648). ‘Blessed be thou, Lord 
God of Israel, Our Father,” said David, 
before the whole congregation. (I. Chron. 
29 10.) Jehovah was the God of the whole 
people. 

Now, the national consciousness of ancient 
Israel is taken over into the higher religious 
consciousness of oneness in Christ Jesus 
which characterizes the New ‘Testament. 
The magnificent sweep of Paul’s vision is 
familiar to us all: ‘‘There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there 
is neither male nor female: for ye are all one 
in Christ Jesus.” ~ (Gal. 3 28). 

There is a sense in which every human 
being is God’s child. He has a place in God’s 
heart. He may be lost, but it is a son that 
is lost, who can never be replaced, and the 
Father’s heart will never be satisfied until 
he returns. 

If he stands in this relation to God he 
must be closely bound to us, who are Gods 
children in a fuller_and richer sense. This 
being so I am under obligation to do for him 
what the Heavenly Father wishes to have 
done for His son, and in such service I find 
my own highest blessing. 

Christianity realizes the worth of the indi- 
vidual as no other religious system does, but 
it never seeks to build up individual charac- 
ter, apart from one’s fellows. We reach our 
own full stature by giving ourselves to them. 
No man can come to self realization in a life 
of isolation. On the other hand, in a life 
of love and service, we attain to the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 


(2) We are all Subjects of the Gne 
King. 


The Lord’s prayer contemplates the es- 
tablishment of the Kingdom of God on 
earth. The Kingdom of God means His 
spiritual dominion over the hearts and lives 
of men. The second petition asks that 
this may be extended until all are brought 
under its sway, and God rules absolutely 
in human affairs. 

The Kingdom of God is thus different 
from the Church. The Chureh is the or- 
ganization of the forces of the Kingdom. 
God’s spiritual dominion must take an out- 
ward form, and in the Church the Kingdom 
rises to visibility and becomes a force in the 
world 

‘Human imperfection being such as it is, 
the Church and the Kingdom are not coter- 
minous. There are men belonging to the 
Kingdom who are not in the Church; there 
are members of the Church who are outside 
of the Kingdom. But the Church is or- 
ganized Christianity,—the Christian | spirit 
embodied in an Institution and active in 
the service of Christ. 

When, therefore, the Chureh prays ‘‘Thy 
Kingdom Come”’ she asks that God our 
Father may extend His rule, and that she 
may be uplifted and endued with power to 
bring men to His feet. 

This establishment of the Kingdom binds 
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all men together. We are all under the one 
rule. To fight against a brother means to 
fight against God. Injustice to others means 
sm against Him. Nations which recognize 
God as King Of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
will obey His laws. 

It-is needless to say that such cruelty and 
oppression, and such trampling on the rights 
of weaker peoples, as prevails in Europe now, 
will be impossible when Goed’s Kingdom is 
really established over all the World. 
ie Neither could. one class wrong another, 
ii God actually governed its deeds. His 
Kingdom would mean the rule of justice 
and love under which all men would seek 
to save others, as Christ died to save them. 


(3) We are all under Obligation to 
okey the Same Law. 


Sy will be done on earth, as it is in 
Heaven.” Perfect obedience to God’s Holy 
Will is what is contemplated here. Obe- 
dienee is the expression of our loyalty to 

tod. It is the fruit, not the root, of the 
Tree of Life. 

We are not saved by works, but being 
saved we must serve. Our Christianity is 
not complete until it manifests itself in a 
life of obedience to God’s will. 

‘urther, this apples to the nation. In 
the past the Church has applied this to 
individuals, and what she requires of a 
Christian man is clearly understood. But 
she failed in applying it to nations. Often 
gross injustice is done by the powers of the 
world which’ professedly Christian men in 
those countries justify. 

Now there is not one law for the individual 
and another for the nation: the same princi- 
ples of righteousness govern all. And the 
Church must never rest until the same high 
standards of honor are accepted among the 
nations as now are recognized among indi- 
viduals. 

To do God’s will, even when it conflicts 
with our own desires and selfish interests, 
revolutionizes every department of human 
activity, and will solve at a stroke the moral 
and social problems now confronting the 
Church. 

It is the old truth:—to make soeiety right 
you must begin with its individual members. 
When the man’s: heart is changed his rela- 
tionships will be changed also. A regen- 
erated society must be composed of regen- 
erate persons. 

To pray this prayer requires a great faith 
in God. We believe that he can so trans- 
form our humanity that it will be natural 
for men to obey the Divine will. It demands 
large faith in man. We believe that man 
has it in him to be thus transformed by 
Divine Grace. He has the capacity for the 
Divine, and God can bring out his possibil- 
ities. 

(4) Men are . Objects of 

Fatherly Care. 


“Give us this day our ‘daily bread.’ We 
recognize that it is God’s will that his child- 


the same 
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ren’s needs should be met. MHis- care ex- 
tends to the body, as well as to the soul. 
His heart responds to every cry of need. 
Everything that affects us concerns him, 
and He will hear and help us when we eall 
upon him. (Math. 7:7-12). 

What, then, is God’s attitude to the hun- 
gry and shivering in our own and other 
lands? Is it His wiil that in the slum dis- 
tricts of our cities children should be ne- 
glected, unprotected from the cold, stunted 


JOHN THE EVANGELIST 
“A DEATH IN THE DESERT.” 
Y. P. Literary Tepic fer December. 


By Rev. Wm. J. Knox, Lonpon, Ont. 
(The numbers indicate the lines in the poem). 

There are probably no writings in the New 
Testament more congenial to the thought of 
Robert Browning than those of John the 
Evangelist. When Browning wished to at- 
tack certain influences in his day which 
seemed to threaten Christianity, he moved 
out from the position revealed in those 
sacred writings. The argument devel- 
oped in ‘‘A Death in the Desert’? was what 
he considered would naturally issue from 
the teachings of the Apostle. 

In this poem the aged apostle is repre- 
sented as waiting for his release in some eave 
whither he had been carried by five faithful 
disciples. They have brought him from the 
secret chamber of the rock to the midmost 
grotto, 

‘since noon’s light 
Reached there a little, and we would not lose 
The last of what might happen on his face.’’ 

His real self has receded deep within his 
physical form but by wise suggestion his 
loving attendants blew back the glowing life 
over the ashes of his physical nature until 
his whole being began to live. (lines 105-110). 

The youth in the company, whose vision 
was made clear by a passionate love, “‘stung 
by. the splendor of a sudden thought” ran 
and brought the leaden plate upon which 
his Gospel was engraved (line 58). When 
his fingers were placed upon the words ‘“‘I 
am the Resurrection and the Life’’ he sat 
up and spoke out this last testimony to his 
faith. (64). 

He is keenly conscious of the fact that 
when his dust shall scatter there will be none 
left of all those who heard and saw and whose 
hands handled that which concerned the 
Word of Life. (129). He makes one last 
effort to speak some truth which will help 
to strengthen and to guide those who are to 
press on through many difficulties to that 
glorious day when the kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of His Christ. 

He refers to his own work of witnessing to 
the truth revealed in the Life and Death of 
Christ. (1384-182). At first by word of mouth 
he told the story as he had seen it written 
in the words and deeds of Jesus. Then 
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in their growth by the conditions in which 
they live, and warped in moral character | 
by the temptations to which they are ex- 
posed? 

The question needs only to be asked. 
Perhaps it should not even be asked. God 
hates these things. His hatred of these 
preventible physical ills is a clarion eall to 
every servant of His to war against the social 
wrongs which make them possible, until 
they are destroyed forever. 


driven to Patmos Isle, he set down in a book 
what was revealed to him in a vision. 

As the years fell away and new needs arose, 
he reasoned from the facts he knew and set 
down. his conclusions in letters to his friends. 

Still later, when the generation to which 
Christ spoke had passed, when a new age 
dawned with its new thought, John wrote 
his Gospel, not so much to restate the de- 
tails of Jesus’ life as to make known those 
ideals and convictions which had been ripen- 
ing within his own soul through long ex- 
perience, grown from ideas planted in his 
mind years before by the great Teacher. 

At this point John lifts his eyes:from the | 
scenes about him and looks far down the 
years even to this present age (188-197). 
He sees new difficulties, new doubts in this 
new time and to these he addresses himself. 
Browning thus brings to bear upon the 
problems of modern life the main teachings 
of John, not in their letter but in their spirit. 

The root sin of the age is to make life 
consist in burrowing in the dry facts of a 
too materialistic science. As a result the 
eyes that should see the deeper spiritual 
things of life have grown dim. John there- 
fore lays supreme emphasis, not on the 
things visible and material but on the spiri- 
tual and the unseen. This element in his 
teaching reveals itself in various ways:— 


(1) John makes much of the indwelling 
Christ. This mystical union of the believer 
and his Lord is the golden thread which runs 
through all his writings. ‘“‘I, am inthe 
Father, ye in me and I in you.” This 
Browning sets forth in the bracketed lines 
(82-104). 

Man has a threefold nature—(1) the 
‘What Does’’—the lower physical part of — 
man’s being by which he comes into touch 
with his material environment;—(2) the 
“What Knows’’—the higher intellectual part, 
and (3) the ‘‘What Is’’—his essential spiritual 
nature, by virtue of which he may be said to 
be ereated in the image of God. 


(2) This is closely related to another 
characteristic element in the teaching of 
John. This indwelling Christ is really the 
Spirit of God. This divine Spirit in the — 
heart of man brings conviction regarding 
the Fact of Christ. The great truth of 
Christianity is not a dead Jesus but a living © 
Christ. 


\ 


‘as what he WAS impressed men. y 
that I am in the Father and the Father in - 
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“Tome, that story—ay, that Life’s Death 
Of which I wrote ‘It was’—to me; it is; 
—JIs, here and now: I apprehend naught else.’ 


(3) Consistent with this view of religion 
John gives only a secondary place to the 
miraculous. The life of Jesus as he went 
about doing good was the convincing argu- 
ment. The love which radiated from his 
person was the foree which drew men to 
himself. 

Not what he did or what he said so much 
‘Believe 


me or else believe me for the very works 


sake.’’ To see Christ and believe in Him 
is to see and believe in the Father. 
“T say the acknowledgement of God in 


Christ 
Accepted by the reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it.” 


(4) With John the power of Christ is the 
power of love. The Christian proves his 
worth by the strength of his love. The 
community is Christian to the extent that 
the members love one another. 
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Browning never wearies in his labor to 
prove that love is the ultimate thing in life. 


‘For life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 

And hope and fear—believe the aged friend— 

Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning 
love.”’ 


(5) One other feature of John’s writings 
may be mentioned. His words were written 
that men might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God and that believing 
they might have life in His name. His life 
work was to lift up his Lord in all his power 
and loveliness that all men might be drawn 
unto Him. 

Although the argument of the poem is 
put into the mouth of John it is very dis- 
tinetively the argument of Browning himself. 
Christ held in the thought of the poet the 
place He holds in this poem. This fact is 
revealed in those three lines which close the 
epilogue to this section of his poetry and 
which were stated by himself to indicate 
his own attitude to Christ. 


‘That one face far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Become by universe that feels and knows.” 


GIVING THE BEST TO GOD. 


Not long ago I was spending a few days in 
the home of a friend. A bright little fellow 
of five made the hours pass most delightfully, 
but with the coming of Sunday, the Lord’s 
day, there came also to me a deeper insight 
into the child’s character. 

Two small boxes stood upon a shelf, and 
these boxes belonged to him; one was for 
his ownsavings, the other one held ‘‘the 
tenth”’ that was for the Lord’s work. 

At the close of each day the little fellow 
carefully took from his allowance the tenth 
and placed it in the Lord’s box; but often 
as he counted the money he would realize 
how much more he had in his own box than 
was contained in the other, and would say: 
“Why, that is not enough for the Lord. I 
must give him some of mine,’”’ and the pen- 
nies and nickels and dimes would be trans- 
ferred to the other box, never to be returned. 

One day he found that he had sufficient 
small change in his own box to make a dollar, 
and accordingly his father gave him in return 
for it a bright silver dollar. The child’s face 
fairly glowed with joy; the dollar was his— 
all his own! ‘‘Nobody will ever get this 
dollar,’ he cried, dancing about the room. 
‘Nobody in the whole wide world.” 

“You had better let me put it in the bank 
for you,” said papa. : 

“No sir; no, sir! I’m not going to let any- 
body have it. I’m just going to give it, 
every bit of it, to the Lord; it is too good for 
anybody else!’ And, true to his word, he 
placed the shining dollar in the Lord’s trea- 

ry. 

a rihe child’s words touched me deeply. 
Not only the tenth, but the best that he had 
remaining—that which was too precious to 


put in other hands—must be given to the 
Lord. 

I thought of Christ’s words, ‘Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven,” and realized that 
this child had struck the keynote of true - 
giving—perhaps, we might say, the heavenly 
note; and I did not wonder that the wise 
prophet of old said, ‘‘And a little child shall 
lead them.’’—WSel. 


“I SHALL NOT BEAT MY WIFE.” 


Rev. James L. Fowle, of Cesarea, in a 
recent article in the Congregational Work, 
says :— 

‘“Mehmet used to take care of my horse, 
and, of course, was in and out of the house a 
good deal. 


After a few months he one day astonished 
his friends by the declaration, ‘‘ Hereafter 
I shall not beat my wife.”’ 


‘Are you crazy, man?”’ said they. ‘‘Who- 
ever heard of a woman’s behaving herself 
without beating! It can’t be done.’’ 

“ Yes, it. can; I’ve seen:it.” 

‘“Impossible! Where did you see it?” 


‘‘At the American missionary’s house. He 
doesn’t beat his wife, and I’m not going to 
beat mine.” 


Don’t think the Turks are past hope, 
friends. Instruction and example will help 
them, as they do us. Pray for them; they 
need your prayer. i 


The average missionary gift per capita of 
the Moravian Church is seventeen dollars a 
year, yet this church is composed of poor 
people- 


Life and Work 


TWO WAYS OF GIVING. 

‘““And so,’ said Uncle Bez, yesterday, to 
the bright little miss who is the president of 
the band of Willing Workers, “‘you want me 
to buy two tickets to the social and oyster 
supper you are going to give next week; and 
you are going to get a new carpet for the 
pulpit with the money you make; and you 
think it is a very worthy cause, and you are 
sure that everybody is going to buy a ticket? 

‘Well, now, I think if the pulpit needs a 
new carpet, we ought to buy it—some of us 
men—without making you run all about town 
coaxing the money out of our pockets with 
the promise of an oyster supper. Don’t 
you think so? 

‘“Do you remember when King Joash de- 
cided to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem, 
after the sons of Athaliah had broken it 
down and earried away the vessels? 

““Tf IT remember right, Joash didn’t call 
together the young people’s society and ask 
them to give a lawn fete or an oyster supper 
at Jerusalem. He didn’t propose a series of 
‘sacred concerts.’ He didn’t say anything 
about having the young men give a minstrel 
show, or the young ladies a fair. 

‘‘He didn’t propose any schemes, or any 
patent plan of any kind; he just announced 
that he was minded to repair the house of 
the Lord, and asked the people to contribute. 
And we are told that the people rejoiced, 


and brought their money and cast it into the. 


chest that the king had placed at the temple 
door. 

“You may remember that Joash’s first 
plan was to have the priests collect the 
money. But somehow or other that plan 
didn’t work. The priests went out, but no 
money came back. I think the reason is 
that men and women don’t like to be dunned 
for what they owe the Lord, any more than 
they like to be dunned by anybody else. 
You’ve heard that ‘God loves a cheerful 
giver; well, men and women enjoy being 
cheerful givers. 


‘“O, but you say that if you give a social 
or an oyster supper or a lawn fete, you in- 
terest a good many outsiders and get them 
to buy tickets, and so help along the Lord’s 
cause. 

“Now, what would you have thought of 
Joash if he had told his people to ask the 
heathen nations round about Judah to con- 
tribute to rebuilding the temple? In the 
first place, it would have been rather a cheeky 
thing to do, looking at it from man’s point 
of view; and looking at it from God’s point 
of view, it seems to me that the Almighty 
eannot take any great pleasure in a house 
built by worldly people, or in a carpet pur- 
ehased with the profits of an oyster supper. 


“Why, my dear, it ought to be a pleasure 
to every Christian to give to the Lord and 
to the Lord’s house; and don’t you see that 


when you give twenty-five cents for a supper 


or an entertainment that you are not giving 
to the Lord at all? No, you’re not. You’re 
giving for your own pleasure, to gratify 
your Own appetite, or your own love of 
amusement. 

‘‘Hiverything in the Lerd’s house ought to 
be given with consecration; but what you 
do is to give an oyster supper or an ice cream 
festival, and then, after we have all eaten 
our fill, turn around and give the leavings 
to the Lord, just as you do to the dog in the 
back <yard.-> That’s*-1t. 1t’s - what's lem: 
after you pay the expenses of your own good 
time, that goes to the Lord; now, isn’t it? 
I don’t believe the Lord likes that kind of 
PIVINe | ae 

‘‘And then, aside from the question of the 
right of the matter, [ don’t think it is a very 
good business policy. You remember the 
old story about the lark that had her nest 
in the farmer’s wheat field; as long as the 
farmer depended upon his neighbors to come 
and cut his grain she rested in perfect secur- 
ity; but when the farmer made up his mind 
to go to work and cut his grain himself she 
knew that the time for moving had ecome— 
the work would be done then, sure. 

‘*So I think, instead of depending on out- 


siders to buy tickets and come to festivals ~ 


and have a good time, and leave a few left- 
overs for us to offer to the Lord, it would be 
a pretty good plan for some of us to pitch 
in and do the Lord’s work ourselves. That’s 
what the Lord expects of us, I am sure. 

‘* *But what would become of your Willing 
Workers?’ Ah, it seems to me that- there 
is plenty of work to be done besides ‘working 
the public.’ Collecting money for the Lord 


is only a small part of His work. There are 


God’s poor to be comforted; there are thou- 
sands of children to be looked after and shown 
the way to God’s house; there are the hungry 
to feed, the naked to clothe, the sorrowful 
to comfort. 
do, and some of it*is of much more importance 
than giving oyster suppers. : 

‘‘*But it isn’t easy to get people to give 
outright and of their own free will?’ Maybe 
not; but don’t you think that maybe because 
we have been hiring them to give for so long 
a time we have spoiled them? 

‘‘“You know if a child is hired to be good, 
it soon learns to be naughty just for spite, 
if you don’t get it something for being good. 
I am afraid that we have been bribing people 


with oyster suppers too long. But I. don’t ES 


know a better time than right now to stop, 
and let the people cast their gifts into the 


Lord’s chest and rejoice in the giving. Do ~~ 


you?’’—In Ram’s Horn. 


O, there is plenty of work to- 


oe 


ey Se 


~ 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 


The following words of a writer in The 
“Church of Scotland Magazine”’ apply equally 
in Canada. 

Many parents do not continue the good 
old fashion of family worship which was 
practised in the home they were brought up 
in. ‘‘We always had family worship in 
our old home,” is often confessed. The 
confession sometimes amounts to a regret 
that the high standard of the old home has 
not been maintained. 

Perhaps in the first days of the new home 
there was a secret desire in the heart of hus- 
band and wife-for the continuance of the 
practice with which both were familiar. 
But they were ‘‘at a loss how to go about it.”’ 

The disciples of other religions are not so 
remiss. The Mohammedan and the Jew 
recognize the domestic obligations of their 
religion. Why not the Christian? 

The practise of family worship in Scotland 
is an old-established custom. Perhaps in 
no other country has it ever attained to the 
same degree of universal observance. 

Like all other good customs it has suffered 
decadence and enjoyed revival: and if in 
the present age it is more neglected than 
observed, it is to be hoped that it will be- 
come prevalent again. Many, who do not 
practise it, admit that it is ‘‘a good thing.” 
And when the pious, who, for reasons which 
seem good to them, have discarded it, revive 
the exercise, it may become again a religious 
fashion which no well-conducted household 
will fail to observe. 


Commenting upon the religious condition 
of the country in the middle of the seven- 


- teenth century, the historian Kirkton wrote, 


“You could not for a great part of the coun- 
try have ledged in a family where the Lord 
was not worshipped by reading, singing, 
and public prayer.” 

This was in large measure the outcome of 
the vigorous steps adopted by the General 
Assembly. It was the duty of the minister 
and elders in those days to see that the 
family worship was held in every household 
morning and evening. Those who failed to 
have family worship were exhorted and re- 
proved if they continued to neglect it. 


Times and ways are changed since then. 
Why is the family altar cast down? 

A great many people, if asked why they 
do not have family worship, would say that 
they are not competent to hold it. They 
have not the gift of prayer, and they shrink 
from attempting it. pid 

There is a quaint story related of William 
Guthrie, minister of Fenwick two hundred 
and fifty years ago. Happening to spend a 
night in the house of a parishioner who did 
not know him, for he went about among. his 
people in strange disguises, he insisted on 
the goodman of the house having family 
worship before retiring to bed. 

After several attempts to evade the de- 
mand, the man began, ‘‘O Lord, this man 
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will have me pray, but Thou knowest that 
I cannot pray.” ‘Stop,’ said Mr. Guthrie, 
‘“you have done well enough. I could not 
pray a better prayer myself.”’ 


The question for to-day is not, are you able, 
but are you willing? And though poverty of 
utterance may occasion hesitancy, there is a 
large selection of suitable books of prayer 
which may be used. The natural and free 
outpouring of the heart to God is the worthi- 
est form of a family’s worship. -But it is 
better that supplication should be made 
with the aid of the printed word than that 
the voice of prayer should be for ever silent 
in the home. 

The conditions of life in towns and cities 
are such as discourage family worship in 
many a household. Under the stress of an 
industrial age, the homes of the people are 
tending to become merely places in which 
the inmates eat and sleep. Their recreations 
and religion are sought outside the home. 
Workmen must be at their work at six in 
the morning. Business men have early 
trains to catch. Mothers are harassed and 
hurried in their efforts to send out the chil- 
dren neat and comfortable to school. There 
seems to be no time for morning prayer. 
But there are the evenings: and, if our home 
life is to be preserved, the evenings must be 
treasured. 


Where God is daily worshipped in the home, 
the hearts of the members are knit together 
by golden ties. The care of all inspires the 
prayer of each. The absent members of 
the family are remembered each day at the 
throne of grace. 

The servants, where there are any, and 
the guests, being admitted to this intimate 
communion are made to feel that they belong 
to the household, and that their souls too 
are precious. It is a church within the 
Church, a priesthood within the priesthood. 
Why do not parents surround their children 
from infaney with the prayers of the house- 
hold as a hedge round about them? 

‘‘T ean have no doubt as to the general. 
competency of parents for the Christian 
eharge of their families, nor do I think that 
the land in which we dwell will ever become 
a land of righteousness till many a parent 
shall have reared in his own home the altar 
of piety, and shall have set up a school of 
instruction under the sanctuary of his own 
roof and within the retirement of his own 


walls.”’ Dr. Chalmers spoke these words 
ninety-seven years ago. They apply to- 
day. 


Jesus is willing to bear and to help me 
to bear the pettiest, the minutest, and most 
insignificant of the daily annoyances that 
may come to ruffle me. 

‘‘It is not necessary to be blunt and dis- 
agreeable in order to be frank and truth- 
ful. Truth should be garbed in tact, and 
strength in gentleness. These are the royal 
robes to which loyal hearts have a right.” 
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REBECCA SNOW, DELEGATE. 


It was the afternoon for the monthly 
meeting of the Women’s Missionary Society- 
In a very small and old house, Miss Rebecca 
Snow was preparing for the meeting. 

She had spent some time on her knees— 
she always prayed before she dressed, for 
economical reasons—and now she was putting 
on the ‘Sunday clothes’? which had been 
familiar to the people of Rockwood for 
several years, a well-worn black faded shawl 
and a rusty black bonnet. At length she 
was ready and, as she locked the door, her 
old-fashioned clock struck three. 

‘‘Just in time!’’' she said to herself, ‘‘for 
it’s a good long walk up there and I like to 
be early. Oh dear! I wish I could stop 
thinking about that Annual Meeting, for 
I almost feel wicked about it, I declare I do!”’ 

“There goes Rebecea. Its time I was 
getting ready,’ was a remark made in more 
than one household as the little old lady 
walked slowly up the village street, and not 
one who noticed her- dreamed for a moment 
that the old-fashioned shawl covered a heart 
full of desire and longing. 


This was the day for the appointing of 
delegates to the Annual Meeting of the 
Presbyterial Society, in a neighboring city; 
and, little as anyore suspected it, Rebecca 
Snow had been praying for ten years that 
she might be appointed a delegate to one of 
these meetings. 

Thus far her name had never been so much 
as mentioned, although some years it had 
been difficult to find anyone to go. Rebecca 
wondered at their excuses, house-cleaning, 
dressmaking, company and the like, as if 
those things couldn’t be done anytime, she 
thought. She wondered sometimes, too, 
that no one ever seemed to think of her, 
but she was too modest to volunteer, or to 
tell anyone of her desire. 

To-day, as she approached the place of 
meeting, she overheard the conversation of 


two of the members. 
‘‘T wonder who’ll be appointed delegates 
this year.”’ 


“Oh, Mrs. Goodrich for one, I hope. She 
makes such a good appearance that I always 
feel safe when she represents our society. I 
think we ought to send those who do us 
credit.” 

Poor Rebecea’s heart sank, for she did not 
need to glance at her black alpaca to realize 
that she would never ‘‘do eredit”’ to the so- 
ciety, and she began to feel that she was 
wrong in even wishing to be a delegate. 


The meeting was a large one and when the 
matter of electing delegates came up, Mrs. 
Goodrich was appointed at once. 

Then the minister’s wife, who had been 
looking at Rebecca and who seemed to read 
the meaning of that intense, wistful face, 
suddenly rose and said, “I nominate Miss 
Rebecca Snow.” 

Rebecca gave a start. Did she really hear 
her own name? She could hardly believe 
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her ears. As if in a dream, followed the 
words, ‘‘All in favor of Miss Rebecca Snow, 
please signify it.” ‘‘Any opposed?”’ ‘‘ Miss 
Snow is elected a delegate.” 


The rest of the meeting was lost on Miss 
Rebecca. She did not even notice who was 
appointed the third delegate. At first, she 
was overwhelmed with joy and thanksgiving, 
but, as she began to calm down on the way 
home, she recalled the overheard conversa- 
tion. The desire of her heart had been 
granted and how unworthy she felt! 

Fortunately, the minister’s wife overtook 
her just then and said confidently, ‘‘What a 
good time we shall have at Springfield! I’m 
so glad you’re going with us!”’ 

Rebecca began to mumble something about 
being old-fashioned to go to a city, but the 
minister’s wife told her that missionary 
workers were not concerned about clothes 
or outward adorning, but about the spread- 
ing of the Gospel and the enlargement of the 
Master’s Kingdom. 

‘You've been helping pay the expenses of 
other delegates all these years and its only 
fair that you should have hee: turn to go. 
You want to go, don’t you 

‘““T’ve been praying for it, 
answer. 

During the two weeks that followed, Re- 
becca could think and pray of little but the 
meeting, and it even seemed as if the old 
clock kept ticking, ‘‘Rebecea Snow, Dele- 
gate.”’ 


” was the solemn 


At length the eventful day came—as bright 
and beautiful a morning as ever dawned. 
Rebecea was so excited that she awoke before 
light and reached the railway station half an 
hour before train time and she wondered at 
the carelessness of the minister’s wife and 
Mrs. Goodrich who had hardly more than 
time to buy their tickets before the train. 
came. 

She had not been on the cars before for 
years, and, indeed, only a few times in her 
whole life, so the journey was a wonderful 
experience. Other delegates joined them at 
the various stations and it was a goodly 
company which left the train at Springfield, 
and a still larger one which they found at 
the church. There was a great deal of hand- 
shaking and talking and introducing, and 
everyone spoke so pleasantly to Rebecca 
that all her misgivings vanished in a moment. 

‘“They don’t seem to notice my clothes at 
all,”’ she said to herself with relief, and she 
went in to the devotional meeting, feeling 
almost as if she had entered the gates of 
Heaven. 


And what a meeting it was! So full of 
the Spirit that Rebecca could not help lifting 
her voice in prayer and her prayer was one 
which those who heard it never forgot, it 
was filled with thanksgiving and gratitude 
for mercies past and of faith for days to come. 

The whole day was full of such intense 
enjoyment that the little delegate from Rock- 
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wood might have said with Paul: ‘‘ Whether 
in the body, I cannot tell; or whether out of 
the body, I cannot tell.”’ Great as had been 
her anticipation, she was in nowise disap- 
pointed. 

When the afternoon service was over and 
the ladies of the congregation came forward 
to escort the delegates to their homes, it 
appeared that Miss Rebecca Snow was to be 
entertained by Mrs. Huntington, the wealth- 
iest lady in the whole church, although not 
much interested in missions. 

A greater contrast could hardly be imagined 
than young and beautiful Mrs. Huntington, 
in her faultlessly fashionable costume, and 
Miss Rebecca Snow in the ‘‘Sunday clothes”’ 
which had done service so many years. 

“Sad mismanagement!’’ was the comment 
of one who saw them go off together. ‘‘What 
will Mrs. Huntington think to have such an 
antiquated specimen?”’ 


But He who sees the end from the begin- 
ning had His own purpose bringing these 
two together. Mrs. Huntington had a child- 
like interest in anything new and unusual, 
and this intense little body, with the wistful 
eyes and the old-fashioned clothes, attracted 
her as an ordinary, well-dressed woman never 
could have done, and the more she talked 
with her the more interested she became. 

For, although Rebecca had never seen any- 
thing to compare with the grandeur of the 
beautiful new house into which she was ush- 
ered, yet she was not embarrassed, but talked 
naturally and frankly. Before the dinner 
was over, Mrs. Huntington had drawn out 
the whole story of the poor seamstress’ life 
and of her prayer for this great blessing 
_ which she was now enjoying to the full. 


‘‘And its all you expected?” she asked. 

‘‘Oh, a great deal more,’’ was the fervent 
reply. ‘‘And I’ve learned so much! Why, 
I'd got so I thought the Lord’s work depend- 
ed upon our little society in Rockwood and 
I'd got discouraged to think we couldn’t 
do more! But, now I’ve seen all these 
ladies and heard the reports from all the 
different societies, I begin to realize what a 
big concern it is, and I shan’t ever get down- 
hearted again. 


‘And then to see this splendid house and 
know that a missionary lady lives in it, why, 
that’s the best of all! And I’ve just been 
thanking the Lord every minute since I 
got here that He gave so much money to a 
missionary lady who’s sure to do good with 
it fe 

“But I’m afraid you don’t understand,” 
began Mrs. Huntington; ‘I’m not a mission- 
4 I’ve always lived right here in Spring- 
field and—’”’ 

‘“Oh, yes, I understand,” broke in Rebecca. 
‘‘We stay-at-homes have a mission, too, and 
I can just imagine the good you’re doing all 
the time. And, now, isn’t it time to start 
for the church? I wouldn’t be late and miss 
e word of it for anything, and I’m so glad 
you're going to take care of me, for I could 
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never find my way alone, any more’n a 
baby!’’ 


Mrs. Huntington had not had the slightest 
intention of attending this meeting, but 
somehow she could not find it in her heart 
to disappoint those beseeching eyes, so they 
walked up the aisle together—the one, young, 
rich and beautiful; the other, old, poor and 
plain of feature but with a face illumined 
with love unspeakable. 

The meeting was a stirring one and for 
onee Mrs. Huntington found herself thor- 
oughly interested in a missionary address. 
The speaker was an attractive young woman 
who told of her experiences in the seven 
years she had been working as a missionary, 
and Mrs. Huntington was deeply touched, 
while Rebecca drank in every word and 
could talk of nothing else on the way home. 

After they reached the house, Rebecea 
said, quite simply and reverently, ‘‘May we 
pray together before we go to bed?”’ and her 
earnest, heart-felt words of petition com- 
pleted the work which had been going on in 
Mrs. Huntington’s heart all the evening. 
The earnest voice ceased and, after a moment’s 
silence, a softer voice, full of emotion, prayed 
beseechingly, ‘‘God be merciful to me, a 
sinner.” 

The next day Mrs. Huntington and Miss 
Snow were together at the meetings, and 
when the last one was over and the delegates 
were saying good-bye, beautiful Mrs. Hunt- 
ington slipped up to the minister’s wife from 
Rockwood and whispered: 

‘‘[ want to thank your society for sending 
Miss Snow to this meeting. I thought I 
was converted long ago, but I wasn’t, and I 
don’t know that I ever should have been, if 
it hadn’t been for this dear little saint,’ 
and there were tears in the rich dark eyes 
as she turned away. 

‘‘T believe the Lord sent her,’ said the 
minister’s wife reverently. 

This was five years ago, but to-day Mrs. 
Huntington is President of the Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary Society of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Springfield, and a consecrated and 
enthusiastic missionary worker, while a 
newly-carved stone in the Rockwood grave- 
yard bears the simple inscription: Rebecca 
Snow, aged sixty-five years. ‘‘She hath done 
what she could.” —Jn Home Mission Monthly. 


BRITISH CHARITY. 


The world-war has produced world-charity 
on a seale hitherto unknown. The total 
value of British contributions last year is 
estimated at $125,000,000. If gifts from the 
British possessions are added, the amount 
will be nearer $175,000,000. Australian con- 
tributions in money alone exceeded $15,000,- 
000. The Prince of Wales Fund for the year 
reached a total of $27,500,000, and local 
contributions brought this up to $40,000,009. 
The Belgian Relief Commission collected 
nearly $10,000,060 and the 7’imes Red Cross 
Fund brought in $8,000,000.—Miss. Review. 
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HOME-LOVE IN CHILDREN. 


‘“How can parents best make their child- 
ren care more to be at home than to be 
anywhere else?’’ asks a writer in Home 
Progress, and then adds: 

This is a big question, a hundred-sided 
question, a volume, were it fully answered. 
Make the home interesting by giving the 
children plenty to do in it and about it. 
Children need work, regular, important, 
purposeful work, more work than play. They 
need play, but they need work—tasks, 
chores, duties that hold them, that give zest 
to play when playtime comes, that keeps 
time stepping lively and crowds the day. 

Move into the country with your boys. 
Give one the chickens; another, the pig; 
another the yard and wood-pile. There is 
virtue in kindling. If your boys are girls, 
dismiss the maid and let the daughters cook, 
set table, sweep, dust—-anything, so long 
as they work. 

““Why, father,’”’ said one of my boys the 
other night, ‘‘most of the boys don’t go home 
after school till supper-time. They haven’t 
anything to go home to, nothing to do, no 
place to go except right out on the street. 
And they just beg us to go with them, and 
walk up and down the street with them.”’ 

The day isn’t long enough for my boys. 
Home is the most fascinating spot on the 
globe, with all their chores, the live creatures 
to be fed and loved, the out-loud reading, 
the range of the fields and woods, and the 
endless work in the garden. 

A child has a moral right to be born and 
set free in the country, where home is not a 
flat, nor a number, nor a sidewalk, nor a 
‘‘moving-piecture’’? show. Give the child a 
home.—Ex. 


THE OLD “HOME CHURCH.” 


The old ‘‘home church,” with its charm 
of recollections associated with childhood, 
youth, and young manhood and woman- 
hood! 

You remember the very pews of the dear 
old friends, neighbors and relatives, their 
favorite and accustomed attitudes of atten- 
tion and worship, their httle characteristics 
of speeeh and song, their likes and dislikes 
in church matters. 

You cannot forget the singing, the preach- 
ing, the mid-week and young folks’ meetings, 
the social activities, the choir, and its mani- 
fold difficulties, and its occasional defeats 
—all these things remain with you because 
they associate themselves in your memory 
with the old ‘‘home church of your youth,” 
where your life received some of its religious 
impetus, where much of the best that is in 
you had its birth, where you heard and an- 
swered the call to consecration of your life, 
the old ‘‘home church” that you occasion- 
ally are and always will be just a little “‘ home- 
sick’’ for. 

But how about the ‘“‘home church’’ of 
your boy and girl? Are you so ordering 
your family affairs that you are providing 
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for your children an opportunity to become 
acquainted with and benefited by a ‘‘home 
church?”” You would not part with your 
memories for anything. Do you not feel 
that some such memories ought to remain _ 
living in your children’s minds when they 
are grown? 

Parents, unless you begin now to culti- 
vate the religious side of life in your family 
circle, unless you take your children by the 
hand and come with them into the church’s 
circle of activities, unless you join your 
young men and women to the social activities 
of chureh life now, the hour of this oppor- 
tunity will swiftly depart, to return no more. 
You will miss the chance of enriching these 
young lives, which mean so much to you in 
exactly that measure in which you fail to 
oin with them in some church life just as 
the“ dear old folks”’ once joined with you.— Ex 


HOME INFLUENCE UPON SOLDIERS. 


A young officer, writes to his mother:— 

‘There is no doubt that the conditions of 
war in this flat, water-logged country are 
beastly, but a man must be an atheist to de- 
plore the war and see nothing geod in it. 
Hither it is all wicked, sordid and useless— 
in which case we had better all commit suicide 
and chuck it—or there is a grand cause to be 
fought for and won, in which case God is 
behind it. 

‘‘And think of the pride with which we all 
thrill at being chosen to suffer a certain 
amount of discomfort and risk, in order to 
help forward a battle the result of which 
will be felt down the ages in this world, and 
spiritually—who knows?—in the many other 
worlds. 

‘Just as a reverse for the Germans in Poland 
reacts definitely here, so a reverse for evil 
in this world may and will react on evil in 
other fields. We are all proud, and you 
angels at home are like the Spiritual Army 
Service Corps. Love and comfort flow out 
from you to us, and keep up the morale, 
without which an army is useless. 

‘‘My mother is perfectly wonderful, and 
if all mothers were like her, the fighting 
value of the soldiers would be so much 
higher. For she inspires one with confi- 
dence—always cheerful letters, and there- 
fore she must always be deliberately banish- 
ing gloomy thoughts, so that I ean be abso- 
lutely candid when I write home, saying 
what I am doing. 

‘“‘T have to censor my men’s letters, and 
I find that those who conceal what they are 
doing because they are afraid of frightening 
their people get fearful and gloomy letters 
from home, and then they write back grous- 
ing about the bad conditions here. These 
are the ones who shirk and don’t do their 
work properly and whole-heartedly, because 
the sword-arm is being clutched at by craven 
hearts at home. If you realize this, you will 
see how tremendously we are controlled — 
from home.”’—Exz. 
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WHEN GOD GIVES THE TEXT. 


A great Highland preacher (the Rev. Dr. 
Macdonald, of Ferintosh) once went to Glas- 
gow to preach. When he was preparing for 
the service, he could think of no text but the 
words: ‘Do thyself no harm,’’ which St. Paul 
spoke to the jailer at Philippi when he was 
going to take his life, imagining that his 
prisoners had escaped. 

These words kept coming into the minis- 
ter’s mind, and at last he decided to preach 
from them. And it happened that on the 
Sunday evening a poor woman, who had 
sinned deeply and was very miserable, was 
passing the church on her way to the river 
to drown herself. She heard the sweet sound 
of the psalm and went into the porch; at that 
minute the psalm ended, and the text: ‘‘Do 
thyself no harm,’’ was given out. 

She entered the church and listened to 
the sermon, repented of her sins and became 
a good woman. God had given his servant 
a message to that poor woman, a message 
which came to her with power. 


WHY WE PRIZE THE BIBLE. 
‘There are those who would have us believe 


that the chief, if not the whole, value of the 


Bible lies in its moral and spiritual lessons. 

Now we do not suppose that we are in the 
least behind these in our appreciation of 
the Bible from this point of view, and yet 
we hold with the Church of all ages that the 
chief value of the Bible lies not so much in 
its moral and spiritual lessons—valuable as 


' these are—as in the fact that it contains the 


record of those great acts of redemption that 
God has wrought for the salvation of this 
world—a series of acts that find their culmina- 
tion in the life, death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 

It is not at all surprising that those who 
value the Bible simply because of its moral 
and spiritual ideals should be more or less 
uneconeerned about the results put forth in 
the name of historical criticism; and that 
beeause these moral and _ spiritual ideals 
may be retained no matter what the findings 
of historical criticism. 

It is quite otherwise, however, with those 
who value the Bible primarily because it 
records those great acts of redemption that 
God has wrought for the salvation of this 
world. 

These are not opposed to historical eriti- 
cism. These, as little as others, want to 
be out of touch with reality, to feed their 
souls on anything but the truth. If a valid 
historical criticism proves that the Bible is 
untrustworthy in its statement of facts, 
these have no desire to live in ignorance of 
that fact. 

In the nature of the case, however, these 
eannot be indifferent to the results of the 
historical criticism, seeing that unless’ a 
valid historical criticism finds the Scriptures 
historically reliable, we can have no confi- 
dence that God has intervened for the salva- 
tion of the world, no confidence therefore 
that in Jesus Christ as He is portrayed in 
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the Seriptures, we are brought face to face 
with one who has made atonement for our 
sins and who exists to-day as Saviour and 
Lord in the New Testament meaning of these 
words. 

In other words, we value the Bible primarily 
because it tells us of One who is able to save 
and who does save those who put their trust 
in Him, and the best historieal criticism 
affirms this Bible true.—The Philadelphia 
Presbyterian. 


THE BALANCES OF GOD. 

We are apt to measure things by their size 
and not by their weight. Our admiration is 
usually determined by scale rather than by 
weight. But our God weighs things. 

He weighs our offerings, and He weighs 
them in His own spiritual scales, to see what 
spiritual significance there is in them. He 
weighs our money-gifts to ascertain their 
weight of sacrifice. And so it comes to pasr 
that the widow’s mite wins His praise rathes 
than the rich man’s abundance. 

He weighs our prayers to see what weight 
of holy desire there is in them. Prayers 
may be very long and very empty, and in 
the scales of God they are as light as the 
lightest chaff. In our prayers it is desire 
that weighs heavily, and penitence and hu- 
mility, and serious purpose of amendment. 
In our intercessions it is our self-forgetful- 
ness that wins the favour of the Lord—our 
sympathy, the burden of our brother’s need. 

God weighs our joys, and it is our thank- 
fulness which reveals its mighty presence in 
the scale. 

In the estimation of the Lord many things 
are very weighty which have no regard in 
the esteem of the world, ‘‘for the Lord is a 
God of knowledge, and by Him actions are 
weighed.’ —Dr. Jowett. 


A GREAT LACK 


The great lack of our life is that we do not 
pray more. And there is no failure so disas- 
trous and so criminal as this.. It is very 
difficult to account for it. If in all times of 
discouragement and vicissitudes we could 
have access to one of the wisest and noblest 
of our fellow creatures, or to some venerated 
departed saint, or to the guardian angel 
deputed to attend our steps, how strong and 
brave we should become— Whatever our 
needs, we would at once seek His august 
presence and obtain His counsel and assist- 
ance. 

How extraordinary is our behavior, then, 
with respect to prayer, and that we make 
so little of our opportunities of access into 
the presence of our Father, in Whom wisdom, 
power and love blend perfectly, and Who is 
always willing to hear us—nay, is perpetually 
urging us to come. ‘This is the confidence 
that we have in Him, that, if we ask accord- 
ing to His will, He heareth us; and if we 
know that He heareth us, whatscever we ask, 
we know that we have the petitions that we 
desire of Him.— Vanguard. 
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LOST A LIMB, GAINED A LIFE. 


My heart grew bitter in me when the news 
came of Harry’s operation. I had been 
half relieved when I heard that he was 
wounded, and that the wound was not dan- 
gerous. For the grim alternative was seldom 
out of my thoughts, and at least his dear life 
was safe. 

Now I was crushed by the brave, pathetic 
letter in which he told me that his right leg 
had been amputated, and that he was lucky 
to get off so easily. That made me rebellious 
and very, very bitter. And it was against 
God that I felt worst—God who had allowed 
this unthinkable thing to be. 

Harry a cripple! Harry of all people! I 
could not imagine it, nor accept it, nor even 
face the truth of it. And away at the bottom 
of my heart lurked the thought that it had 
been better for himself that he had died in 
the strength and beauty of his manhood. 
Why should his spirit be doomed to live on in 
a ruined home? 

Harry is my only brother, and he has been 
my hero always. Manliness, strength, cour- 
age, unselfishness—I know what these things 
mean; they mean Harry. And of course I 
was proud when he got his double blue at 
Cambridge. Cricket and football were more 
than pastimes to him. He put his heart and 
soul into them, and when he made 106, not 
out, against Oxford, he was as happy as if 
he had found a new continent. 

And now the great athlete, the pride of 
his College, the big clean-limbed giant, was 
a eripple. I could not weep for it, because I 
could not believe it. I took the thought 
and flung it from me. And then I picked it 
up again, and gazed at it with hard, unseeing 
eyes. It was at that time I stopped praying. 
What was prayer but a mockery, if Harry 
was maimed? 

Harry was at Cairo, and I could not go 
to him. And though that made me feel 
helpless, and almost mad with inaction, 
yet in my heart I dreaded meeting him, see- 
ing him, taking in the bitterness of it through 
the eyes. I was a coward, you see, and my 
love for him a poor thing at the best. But 
there are some who will understand how I 
felt and will forgive me. 

His letters were all right, not a word of 
complaint, for Harry never grumbled, and 
many a good story of the hospital and its 
patients and its staff. But there was some- 
thing else, a kind of gentle seriousness as 
if life were different now. And I read my 
own misery into that, and pictured him a 
man devoured by a secret despair, while 
he smiled his brave, undefeated smile in the 
face of all the world. _ 

The weeks passed, and I braced myself 
for the coming ordeal. Then everything 
came with a rush at the last, and there I was 
at the docks giving my brave ~soldier his 
weleome home. It was not any easier than 
I expected. I tried my hardest, as you may 
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guess, to be all joy and brightness, but when 
we were alone in the motor together my eyes 
were full of tears, and I broke down utterly. 
Poor Harry, poor Harry, why are physical 
calamities so awful and so irrevocable? 

He let me ery, and then he said suddenly, 
‘‘Come, Mary, look at the real ‘me,’ don’t 
bother about that old leg, but look into my 
face, and tell me what you see. There is 
something good for you to see, if you will 
look for it.” 

He said it so strangely that I was myself 
in a moment, and doing what he told me just. 
as in the good old days before the war. And 
then I saw that Harry was a new Harry alto- 
gether, and that he was radiantly happy. 
His face was pale and thin, but his eyes 
were ablaze with something mysterious and 
wonderful. ‘‘Don’t ask me anything, now,”’ 
he said; ‘‘wait till we are in my old den, and 
then I will tell you everything.” And by 
this time I was so comforted that I was. 
content to lie back and watch that dear, 
happy face of his. 

I shall never forget the talk we had after- 
wards. ‘‘Mary,” he said, in his straight, 
direct way, ‘‘I’ve come back a better man. I 
have been all my life a healthy, happy pagan. 
We were brought up, you and I, on the theory 
of a healthy mind in a healthy body, and, 
of course, it’s'a good theory so far as it goes. 

“But it did for me what it does for many 
a fellow. It made me forget my soul. Sport 
did a lot for me, I know, but sport became 
my world. The life I lived there was whole- 
some enough, but at the best what a poor, 
contracted, limited thing is the body, and 
its joy. And what a big, splendid world. 
I’ve found the door to now.” 

‘“How did it come about, Harry?” I said, 
and the frost and the bitterness and the 
anger against God were all gone out of. my 
heart and voice. 

“Well, I don’t quite’ know. That’s the 
queer thing about it. I don’t deny I was a 
bit savage at first at what had happened. 
And I often wished I was dead, for I saw my 


old self wasn’t much goed for this new life ~ 


I was up against. 

‘Then one Sunday the padre, who was a 
very decent sort, gave us a straight talk 
that opened my eyes a bit. He was speaking 
about Paul and the difference.Christ made in 
his life. Paul was a splendid fellow, and as 
good as goed could be, and just like many a 
man to-day who seems all right without 
Christ. 

“But what a difference Christ made him in 
for all that! And how He made the old 
Saul of Tarsus seem a poor thing in compar- 
ison with Paul the apostle! There was some- 
thing, too, about Paul’s thorn in the flesh, 
but I forget that bit. Anyhow I did some 
furious thinking that Sunday in _ Cairo, 
though I saw nothing clearly, and didn’t 
lay much store by my own future. 


‘That night the strange thing happened. ~ 


I woke up in the early hours when no ene was 
astir, and I saw a man come in hy the door 
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_are clearly benevolent in intent. 
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and walk down the ward. He gave a sort 


of understanding, tender look at every face 
as he passed, and when he saw that I was 
awake he came close beside me and held my 
hand for a moment. 

“Then he said, ‘Will you let me help you 
with this burden of yours?’ I thought at 
first it was the new doctor we were expecting. 
Then I knew quite suddenly that it was 
Christ, and that He wanted me very much 
to say ‘Yes.’ And as I said it I felt the first 
real happiness that I had known since I was 
wounded. And then He smiled and went 
away. 

“T told myself, next day, that it was a 
dream, and perhaps it was, but that strange 
odd happiness has never left me since. 
wouldn’t be back again in the old way, not 
for all the world could give me, not even to 
have my leg restored.”’ 

‘‘And is He really helping you with your 
burden?’’ I whispered. ‘‘Why, Mary, child, 
can’t you see,” he exclaimed, with his merry 
laugh, ‘‘ean’t you see that He has carried 
my burden quite away? I was but half a 


man before. He has made me whole.’’— 
Life and Work, The Church of Scotland 
Magazine. 


SERMONS WITHOUT THE GOSPEL. 
A Paper for Preachers...and Others. 
Rev. I. C. Dargan, D.D., fromerly a pro- 


fessor in the Southern Baptist’ Theological 


Seminary, Louisville, Ky., U.S-A., writes in 
the Homiletic Review, of a volume, recently 
published, called ‘‘University of Chicago 
Sermons,’ preached by eighteen different 
members of the Faculties of that University. 

A part of what he writes is here given, 
because it) applies to sermons that are some- 
times heard in Canada, and it is earnestly 
commended to students and preachers, and 
to all others. 

A crime with few parallels is that of giving 
an immortal a stone for the Bread of Life. 
May God preserve our Church from such a 
erime. 
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After commending what there is to com- 
mend, Dr. Dargan says:— | 

‘‘The sermons are honest‘ expressions of 
opinions held by the preachers. Then they 


They wish 
well to the readers. 

“They are thoughtful—in a way. But 
much of the thought is modern, common- 
place, borrowed from the German historico- 
religious school. 

“The sermons are beautifully written, 
few, if any of them, make appeal to the com- 
mon man. Nor will they help him much. 

‘‘Some of these sermons seem to make a 
‘pathetic effort to speak the language of 
Zion but mostly they utter the dialect of 
Ashdod. There is for the most part frank 
and final abandonment of evangelical views. 
Doctrine is discountenanced. ‘Theology’ is 
rated, and underrated; ‘religion’ is ostensibly 
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valued, but ill-defined, or vaguely if at all 
described. The attitude is for the most part 
respectful, though, as usual with this school, 
condescending, toward abandoned beliefs. 

‘There is no clear presentation of Christ as 
Saviour. There is in some of the discourses 
a serlous—indeed a sad and saddening— 
effort to hold on to Jesus as in some vague 
sense Saviour and Lord. In others, however, 
even this is frankly discarded and Christ is 
presented as man and prophet with a great 
message, though somewhat uncertain in his 
own consciousness and greatly misinter- 
preted by Paul and other disciples. 

“There is insistence upon life, character, 
social service; there are sentimental musings 
about a rather indefinite God—in fine, a 
deal of more or less suggestive speculation 
based on the debris of forsaken historic 
faiths. 

“Making all due allowance for differences 
among the writers, and gladly recognizing 
that some would not go as far as others in 
relegating the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment writers, the reality of the Atonement 
of Christ, His True Deity, His Resurrection, 
Reign, and Coming again, and other accepted 
beliefs of evangelical Christianity, to the dog- 
matic scrap-heap; it yet must be sorrowfully 
recognized that these sermons, as a whole, 
and in the cumulative impression they make, 
bring no great or helpful message to puzzled 
minds or sinful hearts. 

“Doubters lead other doubters farther 
away from Jesus the Savicur; correctly moral 
academic teachers have no potent word of 
hope or help for ruined and penitent sinners. 

“‘On the other hand, the moral tone of 
the series of sermons is pronounced, high 
and firm; humanitarian feeling is much in 
evidence; and tke note of worship and devo- 
tion is not wholly wanting and is sometimes 
distinet and vibrant. 

‘“In several of the discourses one finds wise 
words on the inadequacy of merely moral 
and ethical eulture divoreed from personal 
faith in Christ. And of course other thought- 
ful utterances here and there in all of the dis- 
cussions command assent and approval. 

‘““‘Those who are in sympathy with the 
general type of thought presented in the 
book will find much to applaud; those whose 
glory is in the cross of Christ will diseover 
much eause for grief.’’ 


And sometimes there are found, even in 
the lowest depths, some to respond to the 
call of Him who came ‘‘to seek that which 
was lost’? when that call is taken to them by 
an earnest loving heart.—Hd. 


The Spanish Government has recently in- 
troduced a bill abolshing the clause that 
compelled naval officers to attend the Roman 
Catholic Mass of the Holy Spirit, if by so 
doing they violated their consciences. The 
bill was subsequently withdrawn, but will 
no doubt be again introduced at a later date, 
Freedom is gaining in Spain. 


~ 
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LIEUT. FENTON AND HIS BOYS. 
A Scottish War Story. 


Lieutenant Roger Fenton had a lump in 
his throat when he said good-bye to his boys. 
There they were in a bunch on the station 
platform, the ten cheery and wayward lads 
into whom he had sought to instil the fear 
of God on Tuesday evenings in winter, and 
with whom he had rambled and played cricket 
every Saturday afternoon in Summer. 

Boys of fourteen to seventeen are a tough 
proposition, and though Fenton would answer 
for their bowling and batting he wasn’t 
over sanguine about their religion. They 
had filled a big place in his lonely life in the 
dull little country town, and now he had to 
leave them and lose them. For the great 
call had reached him, and he bore the King’s 
commission, and in his heart of hearts he 
had the feeling that he would never come 
back. ; 
Now the chaff and the parting words of 
good luck were over, and the train was 
panting to be off. ‘‘Boys,’’ he eried sudden- 
ly, ‘I want you to do something for me, 
something hard.” 

‘‘Anything you like, sir,’’ they answered 
eagerly. 

But their faces fell when they heard their 
teacher’s word, ‘‘ Look here, it’s this: You'll 
meet in the old place every Tuesday evening 
for a few minutes, and pray for me that I 
may do my duty, and, if it please Ged, that 
I may come back to you all. And I'll pray 
for you at the same time, even if I’m in the 
thick of battle. Is it a bargain?’’ 

I wish you had seen the dismay on those 
ten faces. It was any odds on their blurting 
out a shamefaced refusal, but Ted Harper, 
their acknowledged chief, pulled himself to- 
gether just in time, and called out as the 
train began to move, ‘We'll do it, sir; I 
don’t know how we'll manage it, but we'll 
‘do our best. We'll not go baek on you.” 

As Fenton sank back into his corner he 
was aware of the mocking looks of his brother 
officers. ‘‘I say,’’ said one of them, ‘‘you 
don’t really think those chaps are going to 
hold a prayer meeting for you every week, 
and if they did you ean’t believe it would 
stop a German bullet or turn a German shell. 
It’s all very well to be pious, but that’s a 
bit too thick.” 

Fenton flushed, but he took it in good 
part. ‘‘Prayer’s a big bit of our religion,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and I’ve a notion these prayers 
will help me. Anyhow I’m sure my lads will 
do their part. Where Ted Harper leads, 
they follow.” 

And sure enough, the boys did their part. 
It was fine to see them starting out in the 
wrong direction, and twisting and doubling 
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through the crooked lanes till they worked 
round to the Mission Hall, and then in with 
a rush and a scuttle, that as few as possible 
might see. 

The doings of the Fenton crowd, as they 
were known locally, were the talk of the town 
in those first days after Roger departed. 
Would they meet? Would they keep it up? 
Would they bear the ridicule of the other 
boys of their own age? And how in the world 
would they pray? ; 

Time answered all these questions except 
the last. They met, they continued to 
meet, they faced ridicule like heroes. But 
how did they pray? That mystery was as 
deep and insoluble as before, for, whatever 
awful oath of secrecy bound them to silence, 
not a whisper of the doings of those Tuesday 
evenings was divulged to the outside world. 

I was the only one who ever knew, and I 
found out by chance. Ted Harper had 
borrowed ‘‘Fights for the Flag’? from me, 
and when I got it back there was a soiled 
piece of paper in it with something written 
in Ted’s ungainly hand. I thought he had 
been copying a passage, and, anxious to see 
what had struck him, I opened the sheet 
out and read these words:— 

‘““O God, it’s a hard business praying. 
But Roger made me promise. And you 
know how decent he’s been to me and the ~ 
crowd. Listen to us now, and excuse the 
wrong words, and bring him back safe. 
And, O God, make him the bravest soldier 
that ever was, and give him the V.C.~ That’s 
what we all want for him. And don’t let 
the war be long, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

I felt a good deal ashamed of myself when 
I came to the end of this artless prayer. I 
had got their secret. I could see them kneel- 
ing round the Mission forms, two or three 
with crumpled papers in their hands. They 
were unutterably shy of religious expression, 
and to read was their only chance. The 
boys on whom the fatal lot fell the previous 
Tuesday were bound to appear with their 
written devotions a week later. 

This war has given us back the super- 
natural, but no miracle seems more wonder- 
ful to me than those ten lads and their ill 
written prayers. And, remember, that litur- 
gical service lasted six months, and never 
a break in the Tuesday meeting. What a 
grand thing a boy’s heart is when you eap- 
ture its loyalty and its affection! 

It was a black day when the news came. 
The local Territorials had advanced too far 
on the wing of a great offensive and had 
been almost annikilated. The few survivors 
had dug themselves in and held on till that 
bitter Tuesday faded into darkness and night. 
When relief came, one man was left alive. 
He was wounded in four places, but he was 
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still loading and firing, and he wept when 
they picked him up and earried him away 
for first aid. That solitary hero, absolutely 
the only survivor of our local regiment, 
was Lieutenant Roger Fenton, V.C. 

When his wounds were healed and the 
King had done the needful bit of decoration, 
we got him home. We did not make the 
fuss they did in some places. Our disaster 
was too awful, and the pathos of that soli- 
tary survivor tco piercing. 

But some of us were at the station, and 
there in the front row were the ten men of 
prayer. Poor Roger quite broke down when 
he saw them. And hé could find no words 
to thank them. But he wrung their hands 
till they winced with the pain of that iron 


rip. 
= That night I got the chance of a talk with 
him alone. He was too modest to tell me 
anything of his own great exploit. But 
there was evidently something he wanted 
to say, and it was as if he did not know how 
to begin. At last he said:— 

“‘T have a story to tell that not one in 
fifty would listen to. That Tuesday evening 
when I was left alone, and had given up all 
hope, ‘I remembered it was the hour of the 
old meeting, and I kept my promise and 
prayed for the boys of my class. Then 


~ everything around me faded from my mind, 


and I saw the dear lads in the Mission Room 
at prayer. I don’t mean that I went back 
in memory. I knew with an absolute cer- 
tainty that I was there, invisible, in that 
night’s meeting. Whether in the body or 
out of the body, I cannot say, but there I 
was, watching and listening.” 

“How wonderful!’”’ I said. 

‘“That’s not all, there’s something stranger 
still,’ he went on. ‘‘They were kneeling 
on the floor, and Ted Harper was reading a 
prayer, and when it was done they said 
‘Amen,’ as with one voice. I counted to 
see if they were all there. I got to ten right 
enough, but I did not stop there. I counted 
again, and this is the odd thing. There 
were eleven of them. 

In my dream, or vision, or trance, call it 
what you will, I was vaguely troubled by 
this unexpected number. I saw the ten 
troop out in their old familiar way, and I 
turned back to find the eleventh and to 
speak to him. I felt his presence still, and 
was glad of it, for the trouble and perplexity 
were all gone, and in their place a great ex- 
pectation. 

“TI seemed to know the very place where 
he had been kneeling, and I hurried forward. 
But there was nothing to be seen, nothing 
but the well-remembered text staring down 
at me from the wall—‘For where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.’ I remem- 


- bered no more, till I found myself in the Base 


Hospital. But of course I knew then how 
I had been saved, and what my boys had 
done for me. 

“It makes a man feel strange to have his 
life given back to him like that; it’s as if 
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God would expect a great deal in return. 
But there’s a stronger feeling still in my 
heart. I believe the lads got their answer 
not for my sake but for their own. Think 
what it means to them. They’ve got their 
feet now on the rock of prayer. They know 
the truth of God. I’m not sure, but I don’t 
think I'll tell them that I saw Christ in their 
midst. They know it in their own way, 
and perhaps their own way is best.” 

_And as he said it I saw that Lieutenant 
Roger Fenton was prouder of his boys than 
of his Victoria Cross.—In the Church of 
Scotland Magazine. 


HEROES IN THE SLUMS. 


Down in the squalor of the ‘‘underworld,”’ 
where the ‘‘dregs’”’ of humanity settle, there 
was a fire the other day. When the alarm 
was given, the ‘‘hobo”’ inhabitants swarmed 
out to see the excitement—the fun. What 
they beheld was no dull sight. 

Seven frantic women crowded to the win- 
dows of the burning ramshackle. For them 
there was no means of escape! But they 
were not good women; for the most part, 
one would judge, they were only poor name- 
less things of the street. Ugly and scream- 
ing, they hung from the third-story windows 
of a filthy lodging-house. 

The street under the windows was filled 
with the flotsam and jetsam of the vicious 
‘underworld.’ Down in that mob were men 
and boys fit to answer to every vile name 
that human slang has coined to order. Their 
faces were as ugly as poverty, disease, crime, 
and lust could make them; they were what 
polite people cali the ‘“‘dregs and rubbish of 
mankind.” 

But the need of those desperate seven _ 
women served to organize the element of 
human kindness left in that mob of ‘‘rub- 
bish.”’ A holy spirit of self forgetfulness 
commanded the mob. The women were 
making ready to jump to death; but the 
outeast, ragged, lawless men and boys formed 
under the windows and bent their backs to 
break the fall of the ‘‘nameless’’ women. 
The jump was more than thirty feet, but the 
women were saved from serious injury. 

When admiring people ran up to ask the 
men who had done this thing for their names 
and addresses, the heroes had no information 
to give out. No desire for praise or honor 
had prompted them to offer their backs to 
make up this human-flesh net. 

Their heads were cut and bleeding, and 
their backs sustained horrid bruises. But 
what of it? They had done this thing be- 
cause they were not afraid. They were no 
cowards. They did not know how to whine. 
They dropped back into their squalor as if 
nothing had happened. 

In the lowest there is hope for uplight. 
They are worth going after and saving. 


Jesus Christ ‘‘eame not to eall the 


righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 


DDS 


BESSIE’S MISSIONARY DOLLAR. 


It was ‘‘Mission” Sunday in Mizpah 
Church. 

The congregation was very attentive that 
morning, and the sweet face of Bessie Brewer, 
the only one present of her family, grew 
pensive and wistful, while her large eyes 
erew larger as she listened to the burning 
words which fell like coals of fire from the 
lips of the young pastor, finding their way 
t> many a cold heart and awakening as from 
a lethargy those who were not really dead, 
but only sleeping. 

Mr. Ellis knew 
expect from his poor congregation, but what 
they had to give he was bound to have. 
After the sermon, notebook in hand, he 
moved up and down the aisles of the church, 
putting down the offerings of the pecple. 
He told them the money would not be re- 


quired at once; if they were unable to pay 


immediately he would wait one, two, three, 
or even four weeks. . 
He came abreast cf Bessie’s pew, and 


stopped; and after looking down the row of 
bright young faces his eyes rested on Bessie’s 
downeast. face. He saw the trouble there, 
and knew intuitively what it was. 

The little book passed from one to another 
of the girls. Hach one had put down some- 
thing, and as Bessie saw this an inaudible 
prayer floated right up through the blue of 
the sky. She did not frame it with her lips; 
she did not give it voice, but it blossomed in 
her heart like a lovely flower, and became 
at once immortal. 

The book was in her hand. With quick 
decision she put down opposite her name 
‘fone dollar.’’ Her young companions looked 
astonished. They had each promised to give 
a quarter. 

I do not think Bessie saw what they had 
subseribed. She kad no desire to outstrip 
them. She had not thought of such a thing, 
for deceit and guile and arrogance had no 
place in her heart. She sat very quietly 
through the rest of the service, not seeing, 
or trying not to see, the unfeigned surprise 
of her girl friends. 

After the meeting the people stood about 
chatting and shaking hands. 

Bessie left the house in company with the 
other girls. Once clear of the chur ch a babel 
of inquiries: greeted her on. every side. ‘‘Bes- 
sie Brewer,’’ said Annie Lee, ‘‘where are you 
going to get your dollar from?” 

“You haven’t anything to your name ex- 
cept a chicken, and that won’t bring ~you 
twenty-five cents,” said Mary. Gray. 

“You told me yourself this morning tha 
you needed a new hat very much, and ae 
mother couldn’t get it for you,” said a 
softer voice. 

‘“‘O, Bessie,” said laughing Alice Leigh, 
‘“‘T do believe you’re in a predicament this 
time, sure!’’ But Bessie did not answer. 

some, Bess,’’ said sweet Esther Maee, 
‘‘do tell us what you are going to do about 
it,’ and she wound her arm coaxingly about 
Bessie’s waist. 
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And then Bessie said simply, ‘‘Trust in 
the Lord with all thine heart, and lean not 
unto thine own understanding.’ ” There 
was a momentary silence. ‘‘I don’t know, 
girls, where that dollar is going to come 
from, but my God is not slack in his promises, 
and he has said, ‘The Lord will provide,’ 
You see, I’m taking him “at His s~vord 
Then she turned in at her own little gate, 
and the girls could say no more. But her 
conduct was a nine days’ wonder to them. 

She said nothing to her mother about the 
promised dollar, but her sister knew all about 
it before they slept that night. 

The next day Bessie’s mother was obliged 
to go to town to do her trading. May, the 
elder daughter, accompanied her, but Bessie 
had to be housekeeper that day, and so she 
was left behind. That evening, upon their 
return, May joyfully ran into the house 


bearing a hat box, which she placed in Bessie’s ~ 


hands. 

It contained the much-coveted hat. It 
was the prettiest hat Bessie had ever owned, 
and she went to bed happy that night. May 
had one nearly like it a week later. 

A week went by; two weeks. The dollar 
had net been provided. Once May had 
caught a wistful, dreamy sort of look in 
Bessie’s eyes as they stood together in the 
evening sunset inside their gate. 

Instantly she divined her sister’s thoughts. 
She linked her arm in Bessie’s, saying lov- 
ingly, ‘‘But don’t lese your beautiful faith, 
sister; you don’t know what it is to me. 
You don’t know how I love you for it.”’ 

Bessie smiled and said: ‘‘You know when 
we look to our Ged for help we must also 
help ourselves; and when he says, ‘Do this 
or that,’ and speaks to us as He did to me in 
church that day, he places the means within 
our reach. Now I know how I ean procure 
that dollar, but O, how I hate to give up my. 
pretty hat!” 

May stood aghast, ‘“‘Well, I never!” 

Then Bessie explained her plan hurriedly: 
‘Belle Green wants the hat and has offered 
me two dollars for it.’ ¢ 

“Then why don’t she go to the store for 
one?” interrupted May indignantly. 

“Because there are no more like it,’ said 
Bessie, quietly. 

“Mother would never consent to 1t;2 

‘Do listen to me, sister,’’ pleaded Bessie. 
“It is the only way out of my difficulty. 
One dollar shall go for missions, as 1 promised 
it should, and with the other I ean buy another 
hat which will do quite as well as this.” 

‘‘O, Bessie, I shall sell mine, too, if you sell 
yours. I shall net want mine unless you keep 
yours.” 


May sold her hat, too, and gave one dollar 


to swell the missionary fund, following ,the © 


example of Bessie, and that summer the two 
girls wore simple sailor hats, and were happier 
than if they had kept their leghorn hats at 
the expense of their consciences. 


‘‘T gave Myself for thee; 
What hast thou given for Me?”’ 


email 
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his step hght and buoyant. 


_ strength. 


- music such as would please the prince. 
_ to prove my estimate of the song of the birds, 
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THE THREE MESSENGERS. 


A king who was once very ill, desired to 
convey the news to his son, who was in a 
distant country. He called three fleet mes- 
sengers before him and bade them hasten 
word to the prince of his condition. 

He instructed each to go on a different road, 
so that if one or two failed to complete the 
journey, his purpose would not be defeated. 
Though the three roads passed through 
different countries, the distance for each 
messenger to run was the same. 

On the third day, the first messenger 
entered the city to which the king’s son had 
journeyed. It was high noon when he ar- 
rived, and the blazing sun beat pitilessly 
upon his head. His face was streaming with 
dusty sweat. His clothes were covered with 
dust, and he presented a forlorn appearance. 
But his speed slackened not until he stood 
in the presence of the prince, and delivered 
the king’s message. 

The prince asked him about the country 
through which he had passed. But he was 
unable to tell what it contained. Having 
delivered the message, the courier sought 
water and refreshed himself, then was 
strengthened with food and sleep. 

Late in the afternoon of the same day the 


second messenger entered the prinee’s city. 


He was neat and clean, for he had paused 
at the river and washed himself. Thus he 
appeared before the prince and delivered 
the king’s message. The prinee asked him 
also about the country through which he 
had passed. 

“Tt is a beautiful country,” he told him. 
“The fields are green with growing corn, 
and the trees red with ripening fruit. The 
deep forest is filled with many kinds of sing- 
ing birds.” 

In the cool of the evening the third messen- 
ger arrived. His clothing was spotless, and 
He, too, had 
stopped at the river and washed himself, 
and had rested until he had regained his 
The prince asked him the same 
question about the country he had passed 
through that he had asked the others. The 
third messenger was able to give a good 
account of it all, for he said to the prince: 

‘“‘T entered the fields and ate of the corn; 
it was sweeter than any other corn I have 
eaten. I also went to the fruit trees and ate 
of the fruit. It was more delicious than any 
other fruit I have ever seen, and far more 
beautiful. As I passed along I listened to 
the singing of the birds. It was choral 
And 


I took time to capture one of them for you.” 
Thereupon he produced the bird which, 
when it was caged, sang sweet melodies far 
beyond the messenger’s deseription of it. 
On the following day, just before the mes- 
sengers began the return journey, the prince 
called them before him. ‘‘I wish to reward 
the most faithful messenger with this,” he 
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announced, holding up a chased gold ring 
set with a ruby. 

“The information about the country 
through which you passed I appreciate. 
The gift of the rare songster from the depths 
of the forest I shall ever eonjoy.’”’ He then 
handed the ring to the first messenger, say- 
ing: ‘‘But the first duty of a messenger is to 
deliver his message.”’ 

Some of you boys will study for the min- 
istry. Never forget this story.—Hd 


THE BOY WHo SUCCEEDED. 


‘““What makes you think that Frank will 
succeed?’’ said one business man to another, 
who had just loaned a lad of nineteen some 
money to set him up in a small way. 

‘Well, they used to live back of our house,”’ 
replied the other, ‘‘and he was the only child. 
His mother was taken ill, and was an invalid 
for several years. Frank went to work after 
school hours every day, and washed dishes 
and cooked and even sewed, in order to save 
his mother’s strength. The other boys made 
fun of him, but he set his teeth and stood 
it, and came out at the head of his elass, 
besides. I’d be willing to back him up twice 
as heavily as I have done, for he’s clear grit 
right through.”’ 

The result showed that the speaker was 
rignt, for Frank is now one of the most suec- 
eessful young men in the little town.—Sel. 


THE STORY OF AN EAR OF CORN. 


In a church tower of one of the cities in 
Europe there hangs a bell, and on this bell 
there is the image of a six-eared stalk of 
corn, with the date, October 15, 1729, en- 
graved upon it. 

The first bell that was hung in this tower 
was so small that its tones could not be 
heard at the end of the village. A second 
bell was wanted; but the village was poor, 
and there was not the needed money. Every 
one gave what he could, but the united offer- 
ing did not amount to enough. 

One Sabbath the schoclmaster noticed 
growing out of the church wall a green stalk 
of corn, the seed of which must have been 
dropped by a passing bird. The idea struck 
him that this stalk of corn could be made to 
produce the second bell. He waited till 
the corn was ripe, and then plucked the six 
ears on it, and sowed them in his garden. 

The next year he gathered the little crop 
and sowed it again till he had not enough 
recom in his garden for the erep; so he divided 
it among the farmers, who sowed the ears 
until, in eight years, the crop was so large 
that when it was sold there was money enough 
to buy a beautiful bell, with its story and 
birthday engraved upon it, and a cast of the 
stalk to which it owes its existence. 

We may not be able to speak great, true 
words; we may not be able to do great deeds; 
but these, with the blessings of the power of 
God’s Spirit in our lives, will result in untold 
good, and our reward will be sure.—Sel. 
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MAKING FACES. 


Do the boys and girls know that they are 
‘‘making faces”’ ail the time. That is, every 
thought they think helps to stamp the face 
after the fashion of their thoughts. Young 
people who always think kind, pleasant 
thoughts are making for themselves kind, 
pleasant faces, and the opposite is sadly true. 

Do you not know some old people whose 
faces are very pleasant to lock at, and others 
the opposite? What made these faces differ? 
The thoughts they have been thinking all 
their lives. 

Long ago there lived in the city of Milan, 
Italy, a boy named Pietro Bandinelli. He 
was a singer in the cathedral choir. He was 
known by almost every one in the city be- 
eause of his beautiful countenance. It was 
so beautiful that when the great painter 
Leonardo de Vinci wanted some one to 
represent Jesus in his picture, he asked this 
boy to represent him. You can see him yet 
in the center of the great painting, called 
‘““The Last Supper.” 

Then a number of years passed by and the 
painter began to look for a very ugly face 
to represent Judas. 

One day he was in the city of Rome, when 
he saw on the street a man dirty and ragged, 
with a very mean and ugly face. The painter 
said to himself, ‘‘That is the man I want.’ 
He took him to his studio and began to paint. 
Then the ugly man said, ‘‘ You do not seem 
to remember that you painted me before.”’ 
It was Pietro, who had once been painted for 
Jesus. One time he had a face so beautiful 
that he could represent Jesus, ‘and years 
later he looked so ugly and mean that he 
could represent Judas. And it was just be- 
cause during those years he had been writing 
on his face ugly marks with the pencil of 
thought. 


But here is a much more pleasant story. 
You can read it in one of Mr. Hawthorne’s 
short-story books. Just outside a certain 
village there was a hill on the top of which 
there was a gigantic stone carved by some 
unknown hand—so that it looked like a face 
of great beauty. 

In the village there lived a boy who loved 
that beautiful face. Every morning he would 
go out and look at it for a long time. Then 
he would say to himself, ‘‘To-day, I must 
think and act as a man with such a beautiful 
face would think and act.’’ And when night 
came he would go out again and look toward 
that beautiful face and ask himself, ‘‘Have I 
thought and acted as he would think and act? 
No; to-morrow, I must do better.’ This 
he did day after day and year after year. 

Then one afterncon when he had become a 
man advanced in age he was speaking to the 
people on the village lawn. Suddenly the 
sun came out and illuminated the old stone 
face. ‘The peoplelooked first at the old stone 
face and then at the face of the man who 
was speaking. And suddenly they said one 
to another, “‘They are just alike.’ 
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All his life that boy and man had been 
writing with the pencil of thought until it 
had made his face beautiful. 

Now, young people, there is not one of 
you who wants to become ugly. Let me tell 
you a secret way to become attractive. 
To-day, when you go home, sit down in a 
quiet place and shut your eyes. Then try 
to see before your mind’s eye the beautiful 
face of Jesus. Look at it until it becomes 
very clear. Then say to yourself, I must 
think and act as Jesus would have me think 
and act. ; 

And just before you go to sleep, close your 
eyes, and with your mind’s eye leok at the 
face of Jesus again and say: ‘‘Jesus, I have 
tried to think and act as you would have me 
do, but help me do it better to-morrow.” - 


Keep doing this all your life and some day, — 


both by face and life, your companionship 
with Jesus will tell on other lives.—Adapted 
from Home Review. 


& CHINESE BABY. 


‘‘How is the fourth little girl in your 
family, who has been ill for some time?” 

‘‘Oh, she’s gone, we’ve thrown her out for 
the dogs to eat.’’ 

Not wishing to believe my senses, I re- 
peated the query in shorter form, only to be 


told by two or three in the group of women, 


‘‘She’s given to the dogs.”’ 

On one or more occasion a piece of bad road 
has made it necessary for us to walk close 
to the city wall, for a short distance, in going 
from our compound to the railway station. 
Little bundles of straw and matting, and 
often the contents of the bundle in more or 


less mutilated form, make it anything but — 


a pleasant walk, especially in the morning. 
There is no reason to believe that this city 

is worse than others—but it is a heathen city 

and I never realized it more than when that 


short sentence forced itself upon my mind ~ 


to-day: ‘‘We’ve thrown her out for the dogs 


to eat.”—Our Missionary, Mrs. M. E. Ross, ~ 


in ‘“‘The Honan Messenger.” 


A BOY I CAN TRUST. 


““T onee visited,’ says a gentleman, “a 
large public school. A little fellow came up 
and spoke to the master; and as he turned to 
go down the platform, the master said, 
“That is a boy I can trust. He never failed 


ay 99 nes eee. Saat 
me.’ Be & 


I followed him with my eye, and looked — 
He had a fine, - 


at him when he took his seat. 
open, manly face. I thought a good deal 
about the master’s remark. What a char- 
acter had that little boy earned! He had 
already got what would be worth to him more 
than a fortune. 
can say, “I can trust him; he never failed 
me,’ will never want employment; but he 


who is faithless in little shall be faithless in 


much.”’—U. P. Magazine. 


A boy of whom the master — 
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THE CHRISTMAS STORY. 
Junior Y. P. Tepic, 19 Dec., 1915. 
Rev. F. W. Anderson, M.A., Orillia. 

(iuke 2:7-20). 


The Christmas Story is, above all others 
the story of perpetual interest. 
Up to the time and circumstances of which 
this story tells, multitudes of people for 
many years had been looking forward with 
eager expectation; and back to that wonder- 
ful event the Christian people of the world 
have been looking with great gladness for 
nearly two thousand years. 
The birthday of Jesus is the pivot or point 
of time in all the ages, and the coming of 
God’s Son into the world is the central event 
of human history. 
No wonder, then, we are glad to celebrate 
the anniversary of this great occasion, and 
to read again the records which report the 
happenings of that day. 
- It was in a manger of the stable, associated 
with the place where Joseph and Mary stayed 
for the night, that the loving mother laid 
her little baby bov, ‘‘because there was no 
room for them in the inn.” 

- From so many of the busy places of earth, 
and from so many human heaits, the Master 
is still shut out, because there dces not seem 
to be any room for Him in the midst of the 


_ Many interests and activities of life. 
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of all the tasks of every day. 


Shall we not make this birthday anniver- 
sary a pleasing one for Jesus, and a much 
more happy one-for ourselves, by giving to 
Him a larger place than ever before in the 
affections and ambitions and activities of 
our lives? 

What a joyous Christmas morning that 
must have been for those shepherds on the 
plains of Bethlehem when they realized the 
meaning of those wonderful words, ‘‘ Behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.” 

From our earliest days of understanding 
this message of great joy has been whispered 
in our ears. Have we really heard it? Has 
its meaning become clear to us? ‘‘Unto 
you is born a Saviour.”’ 

Let us try, to-day, to take in the truth of 
this declaration. He was born for me, just 
as much as for those to whom the angel spoke. 
He wants to be my Saviour, and He wants 
me to be His faithful follower in the fulfilment 


We call ourselves ‘‘ Christian Endeavorers,”’ 
but are we really endeavoring to be what 
Christ would have us be, and do what 
Christ would have us do, and go where 
Christ would have us go? This should be 


ut determined purpose, not only at Christ- 


mas time, but all the time,—at home, at 
school, at work, at play, in all the associa- 
tions and activities of life. ; 
*a'Then, this Christmas story is to be told 
to all the world,—the ‘‘Good tidings of great 
joy shall be to all people.’ Let us think, 
to-day, of the multitudes of boys and girls 
and men and women in many parts of the 
world who know nothing of the Christmas 
idea of Joy, and gladness, and love, and peace, 
because this message has not reached them. 
»« Are we doing all we can to make it possible 
for them to hear the Gospel story, so that 
they, too, may learn to love and serve our 
loving Saviour and our faithful Friend? 

We must not forget the part played by 
the Wise Men in the circumstances of which 
the Christmas story tells. They saw His 
star in the Hast, and they came to worship 
Him.—Their expectations were aroused and 
they hurried to the place to which the Star 
led them, to see if their hopes were really 
being at last fulfilled. They brought their 
giits, gold, frankincense and myrrh, and 
these they presented to the Holy Child. 

As we give and receive our gifts at this 
Christmas season, let us remember the first 
Christmas gift, when ‘‘God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son.”’ 

In. loving and ready response, may we, 
first of all, give ourselves to Him, then plan 
to make our Christmas giving pleasing unto 
Him as we try to make other lives brighter 
and better by the good cheer which He has 
given to us. 

There are so many who need our help, and 
even a cup of cold water, given in the name 
of Jesus, shall not lose its reward. ‘‘Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these My brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me.” 


TENNYSON’S DREAM. 


For I looked into the future, far as human 
eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and of all that 
it would be; 


Saw the heavens filled with commerce, ar- 
gosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
their costly bales; 


Heard the heavens filled with shouting, and 
there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nation’s airy navies grappling in 
the central blue; 
* * * * * *% 
Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and 
the battle-flags were. furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation 
of the world. 
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THINGS LEARNED AND DONE. 
Junior Y. P. S. Topic Dec. 26th. 
By Rev. H. J. PrircHarp, B.A. 
(Josh eda O-L4 4 Ps. .3tn eae Pie ae os) 


This is ‘‘Review Day’ for the Society. 
The year 1915 has brought us many oppor- 
tunities. Now at the close of the year we are 
invited to tell what we have accomplished. 

The three passages of our lesson tell us 
of three men giving in their reports as they 
near the end of life. 

The first is Joshua. He was a soldier. 
His task was to lead the children of Israel 
into the land of promise. 

He reports that by the blessing of God, 
the work is nearly completed. 

The next is from David. He was a shep- 
herd, a soldier and a king. He was also a 
great musician, and wrote many of the psalms 
One of these was the 23rd. It is the one we 
love the best of all. Let all the members of 
the Society join in repeating it from memory. 

In this Psalm David says nothing of what 
he has done, but sings only of the goodness 
of God, who had been with him all through 
life, and especially during days of darkness 
and trial. He closes with a note of assurance 
that He who has led him all the way will 
bring him safely home at last. 

The third is Paul. He was a foreign mis- 
sionary. His work was to go everywhere 
preaching the Gospel. He had to make long 
journeys, to many lands, and to encounter 
bitter opposition from people who did not 
believe on Jesus. 

But he cheerfully endured it all, and as he 
neared the end of life, he told his story in 
the beautiful words of our lesson. (2 Tim. : 
4, 7-8). Let all the members of the Society 
repeat these words until all are familiar with 
them. 

You see how Joshua, and David and Paul 
were able to give an account of their life 
work. This is Review Day in your Society. 
Every member should have something to 
report. Let the members one after another 
repeat from memory some Scripture passage 
learned during the year. 

Then there will be time to talk over some 
of the things that have been done by various 
members, bringing others to the Society, 
or to the Church or Sabbath Sehool. Possibly 
some one kept the baby to let mother go to 
church. Some one else may tell how he or 
she raised money to put in the mission 
treasury of the Society. 

If the members have been active during 
the year, it will be a great joy to report at 
this meeting. But if there have been any 
careless ones they will be rather ashamed. 

_ That too will have its lesson for us. For 
it will remind us of that other day that is 
coming when Jesus shall be on the throne 
and we shall all be called before Him to give 
our final report. 

_ If we have spent our lives in faithful service 
like Joshua, David and Paul it will be a 
great joy to tell our Saviour all about it, 
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and to thank Him as David did for all the 
way by which He led us. But if any are 
shirkers or idlers or evil-doers, then the day 
of Grand Review will be a day of confusion 
and condemnation. : 

Let us all keep this in mind for the coming 
year, and let us do our very best every day 
so that when we come to stand before the 
King at the last Great Review, we may give 
our account with joy and not with fear, 
and may hear our Saviour say to us, ‘ Well 
done.... thou hast been faithful....enter 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 


TRUSTING IN CxRIST. — 
Junior Y. P, S. Topic, 2 Jan, 


(CONSECRATION MBERETING). 

Rev. Auex. Maceituivray, D.D., Toronto: 
(Jeremiah 17: 7, 8. Catechism, Q. 1). 
In the first verse of the first chapter of 

the first Book of the Bible, are these four 

words, ‘‘In the beginning God.”’ ats 
We are beginning a New Year. This ig 
our first meeting. The spirit in which We 
face the New Year and take up our wor, 
will have influence on future meetings. 
It is of first importance that we begin th® 
year with God; that we take Jesus Christ 


to be our Saviour and Master; that we think 


of Him as present with us, knowing what 
we think, hearing what we say, seeing what 
we do; pleased with us when we try to do 
His will, and grieved when, by carelessness 
or unkindness, we disobey His will and walk 
not in His footsteps. 

This first meeting of the month and of 
the year is what we call our ‘‘ Consecration 
Meeting.” 

This long word means that we give our- 
selves (it may be for the first time, or it may 
be again), altogether to the service of our 
Saviour. . 

A eonsecrated boy or girl is one that sets 
himself or herself aside to do the will of the 
Father who is in Heaven. 

We are present at this meeting to answer 
Roll Call, by standing up, repeating a verse 
from the Bible, and by this act showing that 


we are on the Lord’s side; that we will go. 


where He wants us to go, and only there; 
and that we will do what He wants us to 
do, and only that. 


For our Scripture lesson for this meeting — 
we have some great words from one of God’s ~ 
This teaches at - 


Prophets about ‘‘ Trust.” 
least four things: 


(1) Whom We Are to Trust. 
Above everybody we are to trust God. 


It is said that ‘‘He is blessed that trusteth 
the Lord and whose hope the Lord is,’ and 


‘““They that trust in Him will never be moved”’ 


x 


—‘‘Whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy is = 


he.”’ 
(2) When to Trust. ; = 
Always; in our childhood; through our 


youth; in the bright hour of our joy and in — 


t 


ae 
. 


other, and seeks to win that other. 
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the dark hour of our sorrow; when things 
go well with us when they go against us. 


(3) How We Are to Trust. 


With the whole heart. God’s Word is, 
“Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, 
and lean not to thine own understanding. ” 


(4) The Profit of Trusting. 


The promise is, ‘They that trust in the 
Lord shall never be moved.” David said, 
“Trust in the Lord; do good, so shalt thou 
dwell in the jand, and verily thou shalt be 
fed.” 

Jeremiah, the great prophet, says: ‘Ye 
shall be as a tree planted by the waters, 
and that spreadeth out her roots by the 
river, and shall not see when heat cometh, 
but her leaf shall be ereen; and shall not be 
careful in the year of drought, and shall not 
cease from yielding fruit.” 

Our trust honors God and His promise is, 
“Them that honor Me I will honor.” ~ 


So let us begin the year giving ourselves - 


anew to Him and trusting Him with an 
undivided, obedient and loving heart. 


CONFESSING CHRIST. 
Junior Y. P. Topic, 9 Jan. 


(Romans, 10 : 9-11, Catechism, Q. 2). 
Trusting in Christ. 


- Your Junior Y. P. Topic a week ago was, 
“Trusting in Christ.’’ Trusting in Christ 
means taking Christ to be yours, and giving 
yourself to Him to be His. It means taking 
Him to be your Saviour to save you from 
sin;—to be your Pattern to copy;—to be 
your Guide to follow;—to be your helper to 
lead and strengthen and uphold you;— 


- and it means that you give yourself to Him 
_.to be His, to copy Him, 


to follow Him, to 


trust in Him, to obey Him, to be wholly 


His, now and forever. 


Confessing Christ. 


What does this mean? It means letting 
other people know that you have trusted in 
Him. Your previous Topie was about doing 
the thing, putting your trust in Christ. 
Your present Topic is letting other people 
know that you have done so. 

What is true marriage? One loves an- 
When 
that other responds and they each see in the 
other something to love, they give them- 
selves, each to the other, for life. 

Then, in marriage they each declare before 
the world that they have taken each other 
‘“‘for better, for worse’’ till death do part 
them. 

So Jesus loves you with a great love, 
and seeks to win you to be His, and, though 
He is so great and you so unworthy, He 
offers Himself to you to be your Saviour 


for ever. 


5 


When you realize that Love and your 
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need of it, and give Him your love and your 
trust and obedience, you take Him to be 
yours and give yourself to Him to be His, 
for ever. 

Then when you let other people know 
we you have done, that is ‘‘ Confessing 
~hrist.”’ 


How are you to Confess Christ? 


One way is by publicly joining yourself 
with His people, those who have already 
confessed Him, and are called the Church. 
You have seen people stand up before the 
gathered congregation and bow their assent 
In answer to the question as to whether 
they have taken Christ to be their Saviour. 


How Old should you be to thus Confess 
Christ. 


Whenever you are old’ enough to trust 
Him, to take Him to be your Saviour, to give 
yourself to Him to be His, and to try to live 
with His help, for Him, then there is no 
reason why you should not let it be known 
to others, by confessing Him. Ask your 
parents and your S. S. teacher and your 
elder and your minister about it. 


Why should you thus Confess Christ? 


Because it will help you to serve Him 
better. You will have the sympathy and 
help of others who have confessed Him, and 
it is always a help to have others with us. 

Because it will help others to confess 
Him. Some of your friends may be thinking 
of confessing Him, and your example would 
help and encourage them. 

Because Christ wishes it and commands 
it. See if you can find out in the four Gospels 
what He says about iconfessing Him 

Try and think of some other reasons why 
you should confess Christ. 


Other Ways of Confessing Christ. 


If we are Christ’s, our whole life should be 
a confession of Him. By always speaking 
as you think He would have you speak, 
and always doing as you think He would 
have you do, and always going only where 
you think He would have you go, you are 
confessing Him. Write down all the ways 
you can think of, of confessing Christ. 


How you May Get Help to Confess Him. 


By the study of His Word, to direct you. 
See if you can repeat the second question 
of the Catechism. ‘‘The Word of God, 
which is contained in the Seriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, is the only Rule 
to direct us how we may glorify and enjoy 
Him.”’ 

Then you may get help by prayer. Christ 
always gives help for what He wishes you 
to do. He is always with you, and you can 
ask Him at any time, in any place, to help 
you to confess Him, and He will hear and 
help you. 


World Wide Work 


PROTESTANTS IN MEXICO. 

A writer in The Missionary Survey says 
that the Protestant Church in Mexico is 
wielding a tremendous influence—not as a 
Church, but through the individual members 
now associated in the various armies. 

It is said that the wife of Carranza, the 
first chief of the Constitutional army, is a 
Protestant, and he himself, though not 
actually a member of the Protestant Church, 
is openly friendly. 

Many of the native ministers hold positions 
of importance in the various armies, and the 
story goes that in all of the armies there is 
not a single Protestant who was enrolled as a 
private. 

Whether that statement be strictly accurate 
or not, it certainly indicates the part that 
Protestants are playing in the hour of the 
nation’s crisis. 

A missionary who has spent years in Mexico 
says that he has not heard the word ‘‘ Pro- 
testante’’ used in contempt since the opening 
of the revolution. 


IN WEST AFRICA. 


Nearly 11,000 people (7,627 of whom were 
adults) were baptized in the diocese of 
Western Equatorial Africa last year—the 
highest number ever reported in one year in 
any Church Missionary Society mission. Of 
the adults the men numbered 5,752 and the 
women 1,875. There are 21,399 catechumens 
on the registers, and of these 14,179 are men 
and 7,220 women. 

Commenting on these figures at the first 
session of the fourth synod, held at Lagos, 
Bishop Oluwole said: ‘‘ These statistics eonsti- 
tute a loud call to the clergy and to all church 
workers to labor to instruct these multitudes 
in the things of God.... Let us not aim at 
large annual returns, but let us labor in 
teaching and prayer that every candidate 
baptized may indeed be born again.... It is 
a real danger to the life of a church to fill it 
with baptized heathen.” 

The total amount contributed by Chris- 
tians in the diocese for religious purposes was 
£29,779 against £23,343 in the previous year. 
—Church Missionary Society Magazine. 


SCHOOLS OF CRIME. 


Judge MeNeil, of the Philadelphia Juvenile 
Court, recently, in sentencing a young 
offender to a reformatory institute, took 
occasion to criticise these institutions, calling 
one a primary and the other a secondary 
school of crime. He further said that 100 
per cent. efficient institutions are not as 
good as the poorest homes for a delinquent 
child. 

We believe Judge MeNeil has touched 
upon an important matter. The weakest 


spot in our modern civilization is the home, 
and in view of the pressure which is now 


bearing down down upon this civilization | 


and the present test through which it is 


going, this weakness at the center speaks ill — 


or its survival and prosperity. 


The great effort of our times has been to- 


supplant the home by publie and social insti- 
tutions of various kinds. But the develop- 
ments of our times are rapidly revealing the 
fact that all these institutions which in the 
guise of contributing to the public weal, 
while they were drawing away from the home, 
will prove only treacherous and deceptive. 

While it may be necessary, in order to 
meet the present necessity, that these insti- 
tutions and societies be strengthened, yet 
the great need—the imperative need—is the 
repair, reconstruction and revival of the 
home. This is our most pressing peril— 
Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


‘‘Do not let the churches at home think 
that we are facing a decadent, weakened 
Catholicism, where formerly she had supreme 
control,’ writes a missionary. 
take to speak of the R. C. Church in the 
Philippines as decadent, 


of its state. 

Enormous sums of R. C. money are being 
poured into the Philippines, and scores of 
her most intelligent and eapable workers 
are constantly coming to the islands. Dozens 
of dilapidated buildings are being repaired 
and numerous new buildings are being erected 
in new communities. 

Other revenues are taking the place of 
the lost State revenues, and a far more able 
and efficient body of workers is taking the 
place of the discredited Spanish friars. 


The Roman Church is straining every . 
nerve to adjust herself to the changed eondi- | 


tions, and, one must confess, with considerable 
suecess. The greatest, most bitter and pro- 


longed struggle for complete religious freedom — 


in the Philippines is yet before us, and it 
will. require the highest concentration and 
the richest gifts in men and money.” 


INCREASE IN GIVING. 


Several years ago, the Protestant Churches — 


of Toronto were giving to all missionary 
objects about one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars annually. 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement decided to 
make its objective for the ensuing year 
$350,000. That objective was attained, and 


the same churches are now aiming at $750,000. 


a year. Last year their missionary offerings 
aggregated $604,895,— Missionary Voice. 


“It is a mis- — 


and the ruined 
churehes here and there are not indications 


In November, 1907, the — 
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SERBIA’S NATIONAL HYMN. 


God of Justice! Thou who saved us 
When in deepest. bondage east, 
Hear thy Serbian children’s voices, 

Be our help as in the past. 

With thy mighty hand sustain us, 
Still our rugged pathway trace; 
God, our Hope! protect and cherish 
Serbian crown and Serbian race! 


On our sepulchre of ages 
Breaks the resurrection morn, 
From the slough of direst slavery 
Serbia anew is born. 
Through five hundred years of durance 
We have knelt before thy face, 
All our kin, O God! deliver! 
Thus entreats the Serbian race. 


“TIGER YEAR” IN JAPAN. 


(Condensed from “The Church Missionary 
Review’’). 


1914 was the ‘‘Tiger Year,’’ and as such 
was greatly dreaded by-a large proportion 
of the Japanese, who felt that it must bring 
calamities, and who were thankful when it 
was past and they were fairly launched on 
the ‘Rabbit Year.”’ 

But 1914, so the superstitious say, lived 
up to its reputation! Early in January 
Hokkaido was visited by a severe famine, 
large numbers starved to death, whole fam- 
ilies subsisted on leaves and roots, and parents 
were forced to sell their daughters into 
virtual slavery to keep soul and body to- 
gether. 

On the 12th of the same month the south- 
ern island of Japan, Kiu-Shiu, was visited 
by an earthquake so severe that the whole 
of an island in Kagoshima Bay was destroyed, 
and 20,000 people were left homeless and 
without: means of sustenance. 


Awful as these visitations were, they had 
their bright side. For one thing, the Govern- 
ment came to the aid of the sufferers with a 
promptitude and humanity hitherto un- 
known; and it is not too much to say that 
this may largely be traced to the Christian 
influence and Christian ideals which are 
quietly but surely permeating the country. 

Then, again, the non-Christian community 
had a wonderful object-lesson in the self- 


sacrifice and the eager desire to help shown 


by the little band of Christians, who truly 
out of their poverty made others rich. 

Japan’s losses by death in 1914 were also 
very great. Among those who passed away 
are many whose lives seemed essential to 
the welfare of the nation. 

First among these stands the Hmpress 
Dowager. A quiet, retiring, essentially wo- 
manly woman, she was still an ardent and 
wise reformer, and in her the nation lost a 


representative of the best type of Japanese 


womanhood, one who was loved by Old and 
New Japan alike. 
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Out of the long list of other names, three 
may be mentioned; Prince Arisugawa, the 
founder of the Japanese Navy, who died in 
July; Prince Katsura, one of the greatest 
statesmen of modern times, and to whom 
we owe the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, who 
died in October; and Count Aoki, one of the 
few prominent Christian Japanese states- 
men. 


In August came the outbreak of the war. 
What Japan’s navy did at Tsingtau is well 
known, and a recent letter to the Times 
from one of the British Admirals who was 
on the spot emphasizes once more the valor 


—as well as the humanity of her officers and 


men. 

Her splendidly organized Red Cross So- 
ciety is helping in the countries of the Allies. 
A contingent of some twenty nurses is in 
England; about the same number are in 
Russia, nursing their former enemies; while 
others may be found in France. 

What effects the war will have on Christian 
Missions in Japan it is difficult to say. It 
was at first greatly feared by some that the 
sight of Christian nations at war would 
hinder the acceptance of the Gospel, but so 
far itis not so. Japan’s sympathy is entirely 
with Great Britain. Letters from the front 
say that Young Japan is more eager than 
formerly for the teaching of Christ. 


The baneful influence of the ‘Tiger year,” 
so say the superstitious, is traceable also in 
the stormy atmosphere of home _ politics. 
Conditions have been terribly strained, but 
the situation was saved, at any rate for the 
time, by the return to office of the veteran 
statesman, Count Okuma. 

From a Japanese standpoint he is indeed 
a veteran, for he is in his seventy-seventh 
year, and, according to custom in the Sunrise 
Land, any one who has reached the age of 
sixty is ‘‘Go Inkyo”’ honorably retired) and 
has no further say in either public or private 
affairs; but Count Okuma is a glorious excep- 
tion. 

It is reported that lately, when speaking 
of his age, he said that a man was only as 
old as his heart, and that he felt sure he would 
be spared to work for Japan till he was 120 
if his beloved country needed him. 

He has already suffered somewhat on his 
country’s behalf, an attempt having been 
made on his life, which, tho happily frus- 
trated, resulted in the loss of one leg. 

He is not an avowed Christian, but his 
influence is all on the side of Christianity, 
as he has shown time and again during his 
long public life. 

Markedly was this the case some years 
ago when addressing a mass meeting of 
students in Tokyo. -He was not speaking 
to a Christian audience, or from a Christian 
standpoint, and yet he reiterated his belief 
that if Japan were to keep her place in the 
forefront of the nations, it was Christianity 
alone which would enable her to do so. 
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RELIGICUS FREEDOM IN MEXICO. 


Now that Romanism is pleading with the 
President of the U.S.A. to insist upon reli- 
gious freedom in Mexico, we recall vividly 
instances of Rome’s intolerant spirit in the 
past. 

She held an unrelenting grip upon the 
minds and consciences ‘of the people of 
Mexico for three and a half centuries. 

When, in 1857, the reform laws were 
enacted, ouranteeing freedom of worship, 
it was then that she played the part of 
traitor by. inviting a foreign potentate to 
come across the waters and place himself at 
the head of the clerical, or conservative, 
party. This dignitary was Maximilian, to 
whom she offered the title of emperor. 

Neither the aspir ant to a throne in Mexico 
nor his unscrupulous supporters suspected 
the strength and indomitable courage of 
the Liberals, who in a brief space of time 
put them to flight and executed their leader. 

Though overthrown and humiliated, Ro- 
manism, with zeal worthy of a better cause, 
continued to prolong the night of spiritual 
darkness by persecuting and often killing 
the faithful witnesses of Christ. Even up 
to the beginning of the present conflict in 
that unhappy country there were large re- 
gions into which she had not permitted the 
light of the Gospel to shine. 

The year 1875 seems to have been a spe- 
cially fateful one for pioneer missionaries 
and small groups of believers. We find re- 
eorded that on 26 January, in the city of 
Acapulco, a mob of Romanists, armed with 
lanees and pistols, assaulted the evangelical 
ehureh, killing three members and wounding 
nineteen others. 

~An American who was present, hoping to 
quell the disturbance, ventured outside of 
the building, but was instantly killed. His 
wife and four small children were left to 
battle with life’s turbulent elements as best 
they could. So fierce was the fighting inside 
the church that pools of blood covered the 
floor. 

Another instance of the insincerity of 
Romanism when she pleads for religious 
liberty is convincing. It is as follows:— 

Rev. Santiago Gomez, pastor of our Mexi- 
can congregation in Bridgeport, Texas, has 
in his possession a valuable volume of chroni- 
eles published during this period. One of 
these tells of the death of his grandfather, 
who, while standing in the pulpit preaching 
the ‘gospel, was shot and killed, his blood 
sprinkling the floor and the leaves of his 
Bible, which is still preserved. 

Being one of the pioneer missionaries to 
Saltillo, I can testify to what was experienced 
there twenty-six years ago. Stones were 
hurled at us by day and by night; and.some- 
times they hit the mark, penetrating the 
os and falling like leaden balls on the 
roof. 

We were anethematized by the priests to 
such an extent that owners of houses were 
warned not to rent us their property, the 
penalty being excommunication for the first 
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violation of the command and condemnation 
for the second. Many who passed us on the 
street made the sign of the cross to ward off 
the evil influence of our presence. 

Finding that these petty persecutions did 
not move us, the next plan was to induce the 
civil authorities to exact of us an exorbitant 
municipal tax for each religious service held. 
In this way they hoped to drive us away. 

Failing to get redress from local officials, 
we appealed to President Diaz, who gave us 
a favorable reply and thus saved us from the 
cruel hands of Romanism. “O thou that 


killest the prophets and stonest them that ~ 


were sent unto thee, how cruel are thy ten- 
ders mercies 74 3 

_ Not only have the missionaries and mission 
institutions won thousands of individuals to 
Christ, but the leaven of the gospel has in- 
fluenced civie life and brought about many 
reforms. The bit of leaven has been so 
small that the work has been slow. God 
grant that the forces to enter Mexico after 
this revolution may be greatly increased!—Ez. 


THE CONVERSION OF VLADIMIR. 


Envoys were sent by King Vladimir of 
Russia to Constantinople that they might 
study the Christianity there represented and 
report to the king. Basil Il, who was at this 
time (987) co-regent with his brother Con- 
stantine VII., alive to the political and eccle- - 
slastical importance of the cpportunity, 
directed the patriarch to impress the visitors 
with an imposing display. ‘‘Let them see 
the glory of God,’ was the command. 

They were conducted to the magnificent 
church of St. Sophia, emblazoned with gold 
and splendid with mosaic. The service was 
conducted by the patriarch arrayed in gor- 
geous vestments. 

The scene was brilliant with sacred tapers; 
fragrant incense floated on the air; anthems 
and rythmie chanting and intoning height- 
ened the effect of the scene on the minds of 
the dazed envoys. It is said that they mis- 
took for angels the procession cf deacons and 
subdeaccns whese shoulders were adorned 
with white linen wings and who chanted 
‘Holy, holy, holy.” ‘‘We want no further 
proof,’’ the envoys said; ‘‘send us home.” 

They told a wonderful stery. They were 
ready to abandon heathenism. Vladimir 
hesitated. 
tians his power. He attacked and captured, 
after a desperate struggle, the city of Cherson, ~ 
in the Crimea, and then demanded of the. 
emperor Basil ‘his sister Anne in marriage. 
The demand was granted on condition that 
Vladimir would accept baptism, to which he 
had already pledged himself. 

He was baptized with many of his courtiers | 
and returned to Kief with a number of mis- 
slonaries, where he ordered his twelve sons 
to be baptized, and began at once to abolish 
paganism. <A proclamation was made that 


He would first show the Ce + 
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those who did not appear the next day for — 


baptism would be held as the king’s enemy, 
Many were baptized.—WSel. 


Clyde and Harrington, N.S., to Mr. G. W. 
Miller, of Wolfville, N.S. 
INDUCTIONS INTO. 
Reston, Man., Oct. 7, Mr. S. A. Martin. 
Knox Church, Galt, Ont., Oct. 22, Dr. Kier 
J: Praser 


~ Chalmers Church, Regina, Sask., 


Our Church Register 


CALLS FROM. 


Keene and Westwood, Ont., to Mr. R. Me 
Eachern, of Owen Sound, Ont. 

Warkworth, Ont., to Mr. E. Lloyd Morrow. 

Parrsboro, N.S., to Dr. J. F. Polley, of Dal- 
housie, 


Cape John and Cariboo, N.S., to Mr. D. 
Coburn, M.A., of Londonderry, Nios: 
Knox Church, Owen Sound, Ont., to Mr. P. 


T. Pilkey, of Fort George, B.C. 
Tantallon, Sask., to Mr. J. W. Robinson, of 
Radisson, Sask. 


VEE Peg Gr: 
Stephens. 


> Kinistino,.Sask., Mr. R. H. Gilmour. 


St. John’s, Halifax, INS So ONO Ve bane Viton) ay. 


McKinnon. 


RESIGNATIONS OF. 


Chalmers’ Ch., Hamilton, Mr. A. E. Neilly. 

Scott, Phippen and EH. Prospect, Sask., Mr. 
H. G. Rice. 

Merritton, Ont., Mr. C. M. Wyse. 


‘Smithville & Grassie, Ont., Mr. Alex. Wilson. 


St. James Ch., Hamilton, Ont., T. Me- 
Lachlan. 

St. Paul’s Ch., Vancouver, B.C., Mr. W:, H: 
Bates. 

Knox Church, Calgary, Alta., D 
Clark. 


Mr. 


John A. 


Ministers Obituary. 


Rev. Daniel M. Reid died very suddenly 
at his home, the manse, Hemmingford, Que., 
on Nov. Ist ult., aged fifty-nine years. A 
successful farmer and storekeeper in earlier 
life, he felt constrained to give himself wholly 
to Christian work and, for ten years, was 
very successful as an ordained missionary in 
several fields in Northern Ontario. In 1909 
he entered the Pre byterian College, Mont- 
real, graduating in 1912, when he was called 
to Hemmingtford, where he has since labored, 
his fine spirit and devotion to his work greatly 
endearing him to his congregation. 


A CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 


A little girl had been given a very ecmplete 
model of a village, which she liked to play 


with. . 
‘‘What kind of a town is it?”’ her father 
asked one morning when she had set it up. 
‘**Oh, a Christian town,’ the child answered. 
“‘Suppose we make it a heathen town,” 
oper suggested. ‘‘What must we take 
ut: ” 
‘“The church,”’ promptly answered the little 


girl, taking it out. 


4 


ils that all?”’ the father asked. 

““T guess so,” the child answered. 

‘“No, indeed,’’ her father said. Then he 
took out the public school and the library. 

‘Anything else?’’ asked the child. 
_“Tsn’t that a hospital over there?”’ 

“Yes; but, father, they have hospitals, 
don’t they?’’ 

‘Not in heathen countries,’ he explained. 
“It was Christ who taught us to care for the 


- sick and feeble ones. 


The little girl looked soberly around the 
little town and presently took away also the 
Old Ladies’ Home, the Orphans’ Home, and 


the Insane Asylum. 


“Why, father,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘there’s 
not one good thing left. I wouldn’t live in 
such a town for anything.” 

In using this as a Christmas object-lesson 
the model of a little village such as is de- 
scribed in the story should be provided. This 
ean. either be purchased or made from card- 


board. 


The subject matter may be given either 
by two persons—an adult and a child—who 
impersonate the father and daughter, or by 
some one person who takes the part of the 
father and ealls forth the child’s part from 
the sehool. The latter plan would probably 
make the most lasting impression. 

If greater length is desired, the dialogue 
can. easily be elaborated by having the father 
add brief statements concerning the animal 
hospitals of India and the treatment of the 
sick and insane in lands where Christ is not 
known.—Missionary Review. 


God no more ‘‘made liquor’ than he 
made a faro table, or a resort of debauchery. 
He no more made it than he made the tools 
of the burglar or the vile inventions which 
the customs seize. He made it only in the 
same sense as he made the dynamite bomb 
of the anarchist thugs. Wheat and corn 
and rye are wholly useful and wholesome 
food as nature yields them; but by the devices 
of man, strong drink is produced from them, 
and it ruins men if they take too much of 
it, as many of them do if they drink at all._— 
New York Sun. 


Content sat spinning at my door, and 
when I asked her where she was before— 
‘‘Here all the time” she said; ‘‘I never stir- 
red; too eager in your search you passed 
me o’er, and though I called, you neither 
saw nor heard.—Alfred Austin. 
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MEETINGS OF | 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESEYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries of 
ministers. If not given in the Recorp it is 
because they are not received. 


Oe ees 


General Assembly. 
Winnipeg, Ist Wednesday of June, 1916. 


Synod of Maritime Provinces. 
Truro, lst Tuesday October, 1916. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 1 Feb., 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Orangedale, 14 Mar., 7 p.m. 
Pictou, New Glasgow, 11 Jan., 12.45. 
Wallace, Amherst, 3rd Tues. Feb., 2.30. 
Truro, Truro, 21 Dec., 9.30. 

. Halifax, Halifax, 21 Dee., 10 a.m. 

. Lunenburg, Mahone, Nov. 9, 2 p.m. 

. St. John, St. John, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 

. Miramichi, Neweastle, 14 Dec., 11 a.m. 
P.E.I., Charlottetown, 3 Nov., 2 p.m. 


— 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Ottawa, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1916. 


. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 7 Dec., 2 p.m. 

. Montreal, Montreal, 2 Tues. Jan., 10 a.m. 
. Glengarry, Alexandria, 7 Dec., 11 a.m. 

. Ottawa, Ottawa, 11 Jan., 10 a.m. 

. Lanark, Carleton Pl., 30 Nov., 10.30. 

. Brockville, Kemptville, 7 Dec., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday October, 1916. 


. Kingston, Kingston, 14 Déc., 10 a.m. 

. Peterboro, Port Hope, 14 Dece., 9.30. 

. Lindsay, Lindsay, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 

. Whitby, 18 Jan., 10 a.m. 

. Toronto, Tor., first Tues. each month. 

. Orangeville, Orangeville, 11 Jan., 10.30. 
. Barrie, Barrie, 11 Jan., 10 a.m. 

. North Bay, N. Bay, 2 Wed. Mar. 

. Temiskaming, Cobalt, 1st Thurs. Mar. 

. Algoma,.Sault Ste. Marie, 6 Mar., 8 p.m. 
Sudbury, Sudbury, Ist Tues. Mar., 8 p.m. 
. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 7 Dee., 10 a.m. 

. Sangeen, Palmerston, 14 Dec., 9 a.m. 

. Guelph, Guelph, 19 Oct., 10.30 a.m. 


Syned of Hamilton and London. 
Last Monday of April, 1916. 


. Hamilton, Hamilton, 4 Jan., 9.30 a.m. 
. Paris, Brantford, 14 Dee., 10.30. 

. London, London, 7 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 

. Chatham, Chatham, 14 Dee., 10 a.m. 
. Sarnia, Sarnia, 7 Dee., 11 a.m. 

. Stratford, Stratford, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 

. Huron, Clinton, 14 Dec., 11 a.m. 

. Maitland, Wingham, 21 Dec., 3.30. 

. Bruce, Paisley, 7 Dee., 11 a.m. 
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Synod of Manitcha. 
1916. 


Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday Nov., 
40. Superior. : 
41. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 


. Rock Lake, Belmont, Feb., call of Clerk. 
. Glenboro, Elgin, 29 Feb. 

. P.. la Prairie,. 3rd Tues: Feb: 

. Dauphin. 

. Minnedosa, Minnedosa, 8 Feb., 2 p.m. 

. Brandon, Brandon, 22 Feb., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Ist Tuesday, Nov., 1916. 


48. Yorkton. 

49, Abernethy, Earl Grey, Feb., Call of Mod. 
50. Qu’Appelle, Moosomin, 8 Feb., 2 p.m. 
51. Arcola. ; 

52. Alameda, Call of Mod. 

53. Weyburn Weyburn, 8 Feb., 7 p.m. 

54. Regina, Regina, 6 Dec., 7.30 p.m. 

55. Moose Jaw, Moose Jaw, Dec. 

56. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 10 Feb., 7 p.m. 


57. Prince Albert. 
58. Battleford, N. Battleford, Call of Mod. 
. Kindersley, Kindersley, 7 Dec., 9.30. 

. Swift Current. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Last Tuesday of April, 1916. 
. Vermillion, Ryley, Dee. 


. Edmonton. 
. Lacombe, Daysland, Feb:, 9.30. 


64. Red Deer, Innisfail, Feb. 
65. Castor. 

66. Calgary. 
67. Medicine Hat, Red Cliff. 


. High River. 
. Macleod. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
First Tuesday of April, 1916. 


. Kootenay, Nelson, Feb. 


. Westminster, Vancouver, 11 Jan., 10 a.m. 
. Vietoria, Vic., 22 Feb., 10 a.m. 


Dr. Dowknott, recognized authority on 
New York conditions, says that out of the 
4,000,000 of people in that city, there are 


only 200,000 actual Protestant church mem- 


bers. He reckons 1,000,000 Jews, 1,000,000 
Roman Catholics, and 1,000,000 as of no 
religion. 

Fifty years ago, Bohemians took up land 
in Texas. To-day there are one hundred 
thousand there. They occupy forty counties _ 
with Protestant churches in twenty-four. 

The new city, the new immigrant, new 
relations between church and labor, and 
new phases of negro and mountaineer prob- 


lems, are the vital questions facing the new 


South.—Assembly Herald. 


~ 


. Cariboo, Fort George, Feb., Call of Mod. 


: SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 

_ 3 During Feb’ 
4 Oct. Cct 
; Home Missions............ $5,684.90 $36, 
: Foreign Missions......... 4,919.87. 33, 


Widows’ and Orphans’. 80.00 
_ Aged Ministers’ Fund.. 131.10 
q Assembly Fund........... 200.05 
- Pointe-aux-Trembles... 142.60 2, 
 Socl. Service, Evangel. | 984.15 5, 
_ Deaconess Home........+. 9.00 
Sabbath Scl. & Y.P.S... 6,592.26 1; 
_ Montreal College......... 17.60 
~ Queen’s College..........5 19.00 
* Knox College...........05. 42.00 
_ Maniteba College........ 43.00 
Saskatchewan Colliege.. 78.00 
_ Robertson College........ 16.00 
Westminster Hall........ 8.00 


Che Church Funds, West. 


y. 1 to 
31 
132. 17 
305.34 
513.00 
574.43 
583.92 
176.10 
540.76 
61.00 
665.06 
119.00 
227.00 
450.00 
196.00 
134.00 
86.00 
96.00 


a RECEIVED DURING SEPTEMBER 
At the Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, 


By Rev. John Somerville, D.D., 
4 and divided among the Funds 
as directed by the Donors. 


Pr oe eek Gospe 


Ontario, 
- Tor., St. Jas. Sq...$ 300.00 Cmthan St. And. 
N. Easthope ie per sets 9.00|/Chatham, First. 
POH aT C.Es o. vies 6s 2.00 Leamington bebe matte nae) 
’ Winthrop ss....... 4.00|Bear Creek....... 
- Snow Road ss. 5.00|/Melbourne....... 
_ Riversdale SS eit 5:80) Durhamircinet. «... 
Shor... Bloor... ...-: 2,000.00/Seaforth.......... 
Cargill oj REDS 49.65|Culloden......... 
Harristn, Kx. ss... 6.00|Branchton........ 
_ Beaverton........ 197.84|Heckston......... 
- Cromarty eters The 106.00|/Marmora ss....... 
- Drummond quite ss. 4.00! Watford.......... 
Ham., Laidlaw. . 17.00/10th Line ss....... 
~ Douglas SS fetes ins 6.00)Mt. Hamilton..... 
Tor., Runnymede. 15.00|Cadedon.......... 
Sundridge sie OF Cae 9.00)Port Dalhousie... 
- Sundridge ss...... 6.25|Rainy River...... 
~‘Tor., St. A. Inst. ss. 4.45|\Stratton ss........ 
- Harristn, oe ss. 14.00|Kganville ss....... 
Ham, Chal. ss. 9.00|Ham., McNab. 
Pitwller S80)... 2.00)EKlora, Chal.ss..... 
Callander ss. 2.65;Dunblane ss....... 
EOORISUOM So osshene eae Sao LO Wie tener es 
_ ESSE Gennes ome 75.00/Ennotville ss...... 
.GrassieS SS.. 2... 2.00|Goderich, Kx. ss... 
Plattsville ss...... 4.00|Kinmount ss...... 
_ Bradford ss. 4.00|Port Credit....... 
Greenbank Soe h. e. 4.00| Victoria Hrbr..... 
Port Dalhousie ss. 7.00|Tilsnbrg, Av. ss.. 
i eivel tel cnt pole eAaes catarerte 100.00;Gamebridge ss.... 
Casselman SS oh 4.00|A Friend......... 
‘Kingston, St. And. 500.00/Thedford......... 
SH aShUre s. Meets 53.00|Woodlands....... 
Owen Sd. Div.. 157.00|Pontypool ss...... 
BICANUOLO 334 cls cis ees 70.40|Bethel ss......... 
_ Jasper ss. ots 200)Norwieh sss... 2% 
Paramount ss. ; 6.00| Port Hope,St.Pa.ss. 
- Ham., Central. . rete 2OC 00) Ap pill SSac. seen. 
- Ballinafad Sims: 3.00)/Ashburn ss........ 
- Brooke, Eniskln ss. SDOMIOVEE'SSk) souls cial: 
Mt, Pleasant ss.... 3.00; Adamsville ss... . 
PEAR EOUIESSs hole. ccis. oi 4.00) Bobcaygeon ss. 
MICCONGE SS. sf... .» 2.50) Hillsburg ss. 
Weston ss......... 70.00| Mt. Brydges s ss. 
Meldrum Bay ss... _ 2.25| Burgoyne ss. 
Poplar sSess,.6 3a =. LOO NKar sissy ana Ge ee 
King, St. And. ss. 7.50| Kenmore ss....... 
-Tor., Davnprt. . 100.00;Saugeen ss........ 
-'Teeswater. . eee 15.00/St. Thos., Forst ss. 
Tila tere log eae ee 1.00|'Gananoque ss..... 


Chatham, St. And. 10.00|Summerstown ss... 
Pr Rv. J. C. Forstr 20.00|Galt, Central ss... 
Northcote Me Bas atise LOS: OOMBarriesss isan iate cs. 


_ 


= 


176.50 
4.12 
5.00 

Eee 

5.00 


156.0 00" 
35.36 
20.08 
45.00 
31.00 
50.00 
40.00 


ie 


ooooooecoeco 
ooooco 


Sen erin > Ree SP Se SL EON 
S 


ry 
© 

oO 
eae) 


GCobden'ss. eee oe 
Campbellville ss... 
Fletcher ss........ 
Marmora ss....... 
TrentontssS .. 2. 2 


White Lake ss..... 
Cumberland ss.... 
Merritton ss...... 
Hl doradocsss 6 si) ess 
Sarnia, St. Sha es 
Wales. ae 
Bayfield. . ek ret ENTS 
Strathroyvine css 
Smiths Falls, Wes’r 
MaichmMOnNd se cata 
Marichal see 
Stouffville yps.....: 
SUG DUG yz chests tet 
Sudbury: SSi02 sc. 
IMaSSOVaSSaat feo areas 
@acho Basyissee sce 
VALCO Ay Slate yee o 
Dunchureh.. 4... 
Caledon East..... 
Caledon East ss... 
Garson Mine ss.... 
Bruce Mines ss. 
Guelph, St. Pa Ss. 
Hawkesville...... 
PWartcsse-rs teres 
ORs en OR rete eele 
Lavant Station ss, 
SUGON earteree or carons 
Cranbrook..:..... 
Clifording wire se 
@ITHOLOISS2., svss soot 
Gal viness. ear 
Belmore ss........ 
Rothsay ss.......- 
Schreiber ss. : 
Markham ea panion, 
Drayton ss. aie ae 
Malcolm Ss. Pe Se cs 
S. Wmster, St. A... 
Ss. Eieeous evidaner 


Ratho ss. aoe 
Dalhousie ss...... 
Wyevale Ss........ 
Vie VelaGiesS 2s cae 
GADSONsSS. oth ete = 
BraGflora sss... i 
Bell’s Cors. ss..... 
SEVIMOUN arte = eee 
Winterbourne..... 
FLOW TCM es eer 
Osha waiew ies eres. 
Ham., Laidlaw... . 
Brantford, Balf.... 
Sydenham, St. Pa. 
Mrs. HelenMcHywen 
Helen F. McEwen. 
St. Catharine, 1st. 
Cumberland...... 
Sh sAan Seems lake wee 
LACAN teres sae ere 


Grattan ss; eee wens 
Hidon. Sta issos <a. 
Weolftowim' SS/cee ane. 
Centre Road ss.... 
Tor; Rhodessss.... 
Grand Bend...... 
TmawoodS tetera tee 
Harwich Ss:.:....: 
Guthrie ss. 


Richard’s Landg. : Ss. 


Chalmers’ ss...... 
Aberdeen ss. 

Tor., St. Giles’ ‘ss. 
Ss. Kinloss ss....... 
Levendale ss...... 
Cresswell ss....... 
Unionville ss...... 
Nashville ss. 
Mimico ss.. .. 
‘Ore: Erskine be.. 
Salem RU ie Gn Sere yh 
Rv. A. G. Howat. 
Scarboro’ St. A.. 


eis ‘00 Konsdales- 2 2 =. 


6. 00|Chalk RiVGn sce 
14.00;Oneida ss......... 
4.00|/Strabane......... 
O; ‘00! Binbrook pene 5 Sa 
4.,.00)Zorra ss. . fo pivai eis 
0.00|/Florence ss........ 
4.00/Vineland ss....... 
7.50|Farran’s Pt. ss. 
4.00|Brantfd, Balf. Ss. 
2,05!) MEimOsa SSv.) 6c a 
400.00/N. Caradoc ss. 
35.00/Rocky Saugeen ss. 
24.00|Exeter sS.......-- 
174.00/ Dresden ss......-- 
329.68|Smithville ss...... 
37.00|/Stouffville ss...... 
5.00 Westwood ba ATs 


1 
1 


bet C1 


0 

.60/ Birch Lake ss. 

-00| Billings ss. 
-00]/Rosemont ss. 

mo Port Arthur ss. 

O|\ Milltown ss....-.. 
.00 Poltimore ss. 

ORv. M. N. Bethune 


S 


NR 
AROOROTUABR OC 


= 


1.08 Botany ss. 
10.00 Brigden age 
4.00! Hilisdale.2nd line ss 
5.00|Richmond Hill. 
B00: 0O:Port Perry...:.--- 
00! Port Perry ss....-. 
75 OO Wessex 2 2ris an eee 
45.00;/Wingham........ 
142.00/Black Bank ss. 
12.00/Mt. Dennis ss. 
7.30] Airtie ss. Ae 
3.00/Tor., Roy Ce. SSs. eo 
3.00/Est. J. F) Pattrsn. . 
12.00/Earlton ss......-- 
6.00|Craigleith ss...... 
5.00/N. Pe ees SS ae 
10.00] Lakeshore ss. 
65.00) Langside ss... 
10.00/Fenelon Falls ss. 
7 OOLatona:. Seo. vat Ree 
20.00: Mairfax S8.....5: +4 
4.00/Tor., Victoria ss... 
3.00 Arthur Seniesa tat 
7.93|Hespeler ss... . 
.97|Tor., Deer Park Ss. 
7O}S. Plympton Me ahs 
-00) Midhurst, 2.:...5- >» 
9.00|Beechwood ss..... 
100.00|Camilla, St.And. ss. 
24.00|/Wyoming SS..... 
55.00/St. Cath, Haynes ss 
217.33/W. NOLEN ee ss. 
15.00|W. Nissouri ss. 
39.30] Vasey SSaus ac: se 
31.00) Peter "boro, Kx. ss. 
300.00/S. Gloucester ss. 
20.00/Ospringe.....---- 
325.00|N. “Road, Meth.. 
40.00} French River..... 
10.45) Whitney ss........ 
BS1O0 aii alia ponies een 
5,00|/Lanark mb........ 
3.00|Otta., Erskine..... 
9.00/Otta., Erskire ss... 
10.00|Gravenhurst...... 
4.40! Berriedale ss...... 
7.00|/Ravenswood ss.... 
6.00|Courtright ss..... 
150.00|) Bear Creek ss...... 
2.00|Tara, Knoxss..... 
3.00) Woodville ss...... 
2.00) Wallaceburg...... 
5.00)W. Huntingdon... 
3.00)/The Ridge ss...... 
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S00) Brightonessaa ann 
5.00|}St. David’s 
1.00;T wo Creeks ss..... 
64.10|Gourlay ss. oe 
Breadalbane ss... . 
10.32] Norwood Grove ss. 
10.00! Humesville 
25.00] Millerway Ss...... 
3.50|Brandon, St. Pa. ss. 
40.00] Belsis ss.......... 
2.15)| Virden 
1 2OHenaltss sated maser 
2.00] Kenville ss........ 
250.00/Silver Creek ss... . 
39.00] Ogilvie ss........- 
S,O0(Piimas Ssh ee aa 
5.00] Hargrave ss......- 
3.12|/Meadowlea....... 
9.30|Poplar Point...... 
AleZol RaACOUL > setae 
8.00iOak River ss...... 
Scotia ss. atic 
18.20] Brandon, ‘St. “Pa.. : 
ky eee Ys McAulay SS cit ciel 
SOOM Tarn SS wae ee 
40.060/8. Antler ss. 
LO. MiGCOeSSi earl weeds 
2.00 Binsearth oe Ne ee 
50.28) Wpg., King Mem.. 
4.40 Clanwilliam SS 
14.73)/Empire ss......... 
1.65] Roseland ss....... 
11.00) Brandon, Kx. ss... 
8.00|W. Favelle ss...... 
6.00/Ochre Riv., Kx. ss. 
11:46|/Bayfield ss........ 
3.00) Elkhorn SS. 2... 20. 
2.00/Glendale.......'.. 
oo OOP airiaxeSse cae 
25,00] @reeford-sst. .5 osuae 
ASOD Sinclair’ Ss... aes, 
9.00| Wawanesa Ss...... 
8.00|E. Kildonan'ss.... 
250.00; Douglas ss........ 


Brand on SSea ne 


8.00 F 
6.00 Manitoba. 
2,300.00/Glenella ss........ $ 

45.00;Molesworth ss..... 


Starbuck Sse... 5 3.00]Saskatoon, St. <A. 
INE ORTISEGS «; Sr eecaats 2. O01 SESS ees ee 
St. L. Guilbert ss. 6.00|Dewar Lake...... 
Ingelow ss........ 10.00) Khedive ss........ 
Huntingdon ss. 5.65|/Abbott ss: s.-. 6.4. 
Cadurcis SSovr. ance 12.00|Parkbeg ss........ 
Ranchvale ss...... 4.00|/Winlaw ss........ 
Stonewall ss.. LOLOO | IrOsSe sn etnies ae 
Mordenissienct.\ : Lt 25) Macourtinsssan. pee 
Hiamiota! Sse ean 22:00|/ Raymore. oo). sss. 
Oakner'ss......... 9.00| Wakefield ss...... 
Crystal City ss.... 5.00/Raymore ss....... 
Springfield ss...... 3.00 Liberty. 2s. some =. 
MELUWESS atl cee eere 3.L0|/Hdwards ss....... 
Wpog., Rivrvw ss. . 19.37|Keddleston mb 
Huntly «Laide ss: LACOO AINE Sas Enea ents 
Huntly ss. ha 10.00|Swarthmore ss..... 
INGEN? patie 14.00|/Regina, Chal. ss... 
ODeron sss, 13.00|Avondale ss....... 
Carberry 'ssix i545 G00 Hida: Sse seca a 
Avonlea ss........ 9.00|/Melfort, St. Jas. 
Hrantcin’ 25. cine 31.00 Southcote porate rans 
Basswood ss....... 10.00/Viewfield......... 
MeConneil....... 7.25|Viewfield ss....... 
Ebor ss. 4.00/Wells ss.......... 
Whpe., King "Mem. Maple Dale ss..... 
SSe ee ia reat! $6.00/Humbolt ss....... 
J. K. McLennan 300.00/Dartmore........ 
Glenelaiwne. = au LD VZOLLA ee eee 
Franklin ss... S.OO0IGlava ge a aes 
VWestbourne...... 40.00; McNutt. 
Clegg Ss. ; 12.00 Arlington Beach ss. 
Dominion City s 9°'40|Viewfield ss....... 
IMMIska SSHvae. : 18.00/Calvin ss......... 
Oakland ss. ; 3.00/Fernley ss........ 
W. Hall, Regent ss. 14.00;|Glen Ewen ss..... 
Kelwood BG siaaken ie 3.45!Glenhill ss........ 
Graysville ss...... 6.00|/Wolseley......... 
Hartiney ssa\e0 a.” 10.25|Whitewood....... 
Strathcona ss...... 2 AOD iNke SShinwss ees oe 
Sperling ss 5.5 Ls. O-OOLADEEG Yon Lee 
> West Hall ss...... 17:00 Bigear rh. tee the 
Wog., Rivrvw.... 3U0-001Ogema... oer 
Ellenville ss....... 6.00 Watonficlad Sateen 
Stewartville ss..... 12.00;Tantallon ss....... 
Brandon, St. Pa. a Pilot Butte ss..... 
mb.. 20.00|Balgonie ss........ 
Alexander ‘ss. 4 ea 24.00|Kyebrow ss. Ae Ty weil te 
Rv. J. H. Martin. 10.50| Broderick ss....... 
Rv. J. B. McLaren §-09 Lumsden So Lona aes 
Shoal Lake ss. f 8.00; Wild Rose Valley 
Siti es nese ee 
Saskatchewan. Noremac SS. towel clo sles 
Lockwood........ 
Penzance Ssz. Nic a> 2.95|Stoughton ss...... 
Mariposa ss. 2.45) Wilkie ss.. ee 
Gull Lake ss. 7.00|Sheho ss. 
Brock.. Be nes 40,00) Stone ssaicw. eae. 
Biggar Ae Apres we 16.40] Regina, Carmichael 
SILOM css cba Fores 15.65) Reg., Carmich’] ss. 
Woodrow......... 5.00! Halbrite ss........ 
EVV COR we stoner 5.50| Dumferline ss..... 
Prairie Lawn..... 4.75|Orangeville ss... .. 
EL OGGS Rar icavtusct ss 2.90/Karl Grey ss.... 
Battle Creek...... 16.00) High View ss...... 
ELOPCIS Seite ocor anes 4.00/ Drinkwater....... 
TOLOsSS se eh te he 400) Zealandia< 2. sue 
Strassburg SSuilaniene 15.00} Warman ss ‘ 
ait veri ssi cae: o.00)Hicteyank seamen: 
Bridgeford ss. : 2.88/Estevan ss........ 
poe Jaw, St. Pa. Red Versisse see os 
OR te CR eee 5.00/Grand Coulee ss.. 
Ghaptin SSAct cet 5.00/Saltoun ss........ 
Cupar, Knox ss.... 13.00] Yellow Grass ss. .. 
Carnoustie ss...... 9.10} Dalesboro’ ss....°. 
Rocanville ss...... 22.00} Weyburn, Kx.... 
Esterhazy ss...... 235) Perey (SS. cocci le 
Carnauit, SS.c% ee, 13.00)Glenavon ss....... 
Exxpanse ss........ 4.00|Carlyle ss... Sea 
Ehabbardiss, .vas.<): 10.00! Carlyle/ssi:ne nce wvene 
Shand ss. peas 1.60|Rocky Bluff ss. ... 
Millerdale ss...... 9.00| Woodville ss...... 
_ Assiniboia ss...... 8.25|/Balcarres ss....... 
Valley Grove ss. 4.00/Lansdowne ss..... 
Kamsack ss....... 16.00| Humbolt, Wmstr.. 
NGOISOLSSSne ae as 16.00| Aberdeen ss. 
Keddleston....... 23.00| Burrows ss. : 
Baildon’ss..%. 3:7... 6.00| Regina, Cal. ss. 
VOM Cae oa es $1.50) Pasqua SS........ 
Plroseissy... 5 a6. < OOrGOVal: SStenesm 
OUGKOOk Ssv... ss Se 9.75|Kinistino ss........ 
ANU Or diss sve 5.70| Wakaw ss. 
MPOSESS yt opumen one 2.50|Rv. A. O. Reeves. 
Regina, St. And... 200.00/Ft. Qu’Appelle ss. 
Bradwell ss....... 6.00}/Ft. Steele ss....... 


Macleod’s ss...... 
OV eshe Ssein is. 23s 
O|Shannonville ss, 
eos SS reece en 


a et 
DON C10 DO iB STO 


Bryceton wms..... 
Ruthilda SSyoener 


OUNDOANOBNO 
SUSSSRSS 


Guernsey Ss....... 
Hanley ss... 3. 23. 
Taniganiss.. as. as 
Bienfait ss........ 
ATID AIRY SS none ees 
‘eatinellisse.ay een ere 
Kyleville ss... 
8.00) Mervin ss........ 
S-OOMWAlKTeM ae aan ne 
5.00|/Maymont, etc.. 
Maymont, etc., Ss. 
Elbow, ss. TE 
Mistawasis . AR tens 
Dawid SO. cet 
SOO (VOUS Heo een nae 


3.00 


Pleasant View ss. . 
Fiske 
Maylorton sss 2. a 
1.40 Bond, Roseplains 


010) 1x8) B= 2, fe 8) "ee oe ete 


e154) (= 18) lel ver 76" ema iel je 


Oakvood 
AVEO RG ORs setees os Siena ors 
Broadacres....... 
5.00|Moose Jaw, St. A.. 


es 


18.00|M. Jaw, St. A. Chin. 


Sunnyhill ss....... 
Tisdale ss......... 
Hanover ss.... 
Oo) PASQUWMA SS. 2 sete ote 
Aealandiass....... 
Mydeparkw. sears 
1.00! Morse ss:. Ss tty. 
31.60/S pringwater. Sethe oe 
10. 00|Liloydminster ss. 
Seo DD ULTLOSSISS gua een 
OO MOLALG a tee teanete 
13. 00 Hess SS aie uae ees 
10.78 


Springbrook ss. ... 
| Perley" SSks anaes. 
AE PAN CIS SSA cee woe 
Zealandia.:...... 
G@rieli'ss aes teens 
(Hurricane Hills... 
Rv. A. H. Macfar- 
13:00 slan@ aes ean 
7.00] Brookside ss....... 
5.00|/Welwyn ss........ 
5.00| New Hastings ss... 
8.00/Rv. R. H. Gilmour 
13.00] Whitewood....... 
23:95| Bradwell... «+4. « 
7.45|Invermay SSs....... 
7.00; Frobisher ss....... 
50.00|Rv. R. J. Russell.. 
11.00|/Wanpeila ss........ 
10.00} Wapella, St. Pa. ss. 
12.00|Ravine Bank ss. .. 
Ravine Bank, Ch.. 
Marchmont....... 
STLOONESS.40 tee ae 
Kipline ssi. ene. 
Hie LEMS Sela eer 
4.00; Wynyard ss. 
10.00 Re F. A. Clare. 
12.50/Rv. Peter Strang... 
6.00|/Maple Creek ss.... 
5.00|Moosomin ss...... 
8.00| Dummer ss....... 
21.00|Luseland ss....... 
ae ViOLKUOM amdistesc cree 


1.80 
175.00; 


6. 

2 

3.50\Calgary, Bank ss.. 
1.00|Pine Creek ss..... 
9.50| Wood River ss. ... 
0.00|Innisfail ss........ 
5. O0iRichdate «. ea 
2:00} Penhold teysnesees 


me OO(Agricola.... 45%. es . P 
4.00|Langdon ss. a ; 
3.00| Davisburg........ ; 
3.00|Blairmore, 1st ss. . 5.00° 
Golemat 3 Ser. re 4.00 
11.30|Dr. J.T. Ferguson. ~ 15.00 _~ 
8.00) West Hope ss..... 4.00 a 
6.00) Deliarss. ..... 2... 5% 1 bOa 
20:00) Eaniia SSis gecc. ease 05 tm 
10.00/ Penhold se) steer 5.90 
4.00|Grassy Lake ss. 4.50 
3.00/Edmntn, Dundonld 25.10 — 
7.00|/Mannville........ 4-000 
1:00 |Sareeetss) iss aceteree 3.1 Gene 
i 75| OFAEN-SSitiae ease 5.00 — 
1.40| Morningside, etc... 23.00 
8.00/Red Deer Lake ... 6.50 
1.50|Kirkaldy ss....... 1.05. 
35.00) Beverly ss........ 2.00 ka 
32.00] Killam’ss.....+..- 6:65) & 
16.00/Calegary, St. Pa. ss. 100.00 — 
7.70) Daysland ss....... Do. 400 
10.00/Carstairs ss. 5.00 
31.65)|Purple eae 3.88 > 
14.00) Hardievil ss....... 2.05.8 
8.00/ Meadow Brook ss. 2.00.95 
12254 HCO costs ee ee 12300 %4 
21.65|Rv. R. McVey 50.00. 
4.00|Fort: Sask./. 2.4, .2 8 50.00 
Fort Sask ss....... 10.00 © ~ 
10.65!Fort Sask. abc..... 40.00 — 
5.55| Annie McKenzie. . 10.00 — 
11.00/Dunmore ss....... 5.00 | 
11.00;\Canmore ss....... 15.00 - 
12.00} slay sso. 5.5 «tenes 2.00 
600.00} Vermilion ss......- 4.35 ee 
23.30|N. Calgary ss.. 2.00 
0-00) ACMEISS) 6s. es 3.50 
2.25|\Calgary, Pleasant - 
2.00} Heights ss)... ... 3.00 
(.20\Stanger.. seers 12.30 
1.50|Hathersage....... 3.50 se 
25.00|White Court ss.... 1.25 
3.60|/Red Deer, Kx. ss... 7.60 ~ 
ee Beaver 1 Rob A 4.00 
. ntn obrtsn 2 
.70 Ao Lok Ealie aeons 238 a 
20.00] Aldersyde ss...... 00 | 
10.00 Cumberland ay a 4.00 
2.35,E—. Calgary, St. A. . 
50.00( wes See > 
1.00 Calgary, Mr. Low 
5.00} ch ua ees 40.00 
6.00;Rowley Ss......... 3,055 
5.00|Red Wing ss. 1.50% > 
10.00/ Ardrossan ss... . 6.40 
12.55!'Mountain Mill ss. 2760 3 
10.00/Sherbourne ss... . 2.00. > 
Calgary, St. Pa. ss. 20.00 — 
8.00|Little Red Deer ss. 5.00 
5:08 Bantiss. 4 saa eee 11.00 — 
13.00)Pincher Crk. ss... . 6.58 
8.00;Edmntn, Robrtsn . 187.20 
8.00|Edmntn, Westmt. . 6.00 
15.00|Edmntn, Wstmt ss. 8.00 — 
20.00; Wavey Lake ss.... 5.00 
3.00/Claresholm....... 4AC25 
5.00\Calvin, Highland 
LOCA Cie Park! Ssoean eee 10.00 
31.00} Duhamel ss. 3.30 
10.00/EKdmntn, ist Ruth : 
5 OO ae S6 rat ake memes 2.50 
4/00 Ryley SSe.« oe eee 3.00 
3.00|\Great West Mine 
8.3000 séle. aye 9.05 
8.00) Homewood.....-. ESO es: 
8.00)De Winton....... 35.00 — 
10.00;)/Langdon.......<. 5.00 
8.00|Lacombe......... 35.00% s- 
12.00) Ardrossan........ 19004 
5.75|Edmntn, Ersk. ss.. 12.20 ae 
12.00/ Pleasant Heights... 5.00 ~ 
4.00/Castor ss. 7.5 ...%25 300-5 
19.00|Spring Coulee ss... Si sae 
1.80|/Lethbridge ss...... 3.00_ 
Cowley SSs.......,.. 1.00- 
Agricola). Vk see 9.00. 3a 
2.00 outa Hammer Ay apts 
10.00} 885. 00,3 eee 300-5 ~ 
18.40 Rv. W. G. Brown. S005. 
9.00: Rv. J. E. Duclos. 8.00 — 
8.00) Dunvegan Yds. ss.. 3.41 Sat 
re British Columbia. 
19.10! Wardner, St. And, 8. OD 


10.00;S. Ft. George ss. .. S.00fViICt.; TStisss oh LOOO;KMOX SS. he aueeie 3.00 
TAO Vancrteteeas ace 35.00|Mr. Ma Seung.... 15.00} W. Dublin ss. 3.00 
: 5.00/Grand Forks...... 20.00}/Salmon Arm...... 24.50| New Campbelitn ss. 3.00 

- Bull River ss...... 3.25|Malakwa ss....... 1.00|Silverton ss....... 12.00 - 

Red rail SS.yc.. es 13,00} Nakusp ois. 5. 25.25|Burnaby ss....... 9.00 New Brunswick. 

- Huntingdon ss..... 1.00|Mt. Lehman ss.... 2.50/Tynehead ss...... 5.00|Millbank ss....... 3.00 
PEESATNOU SSA 6. Sync 6.00} Patricia ss........ 2.00] Vict., St. Pa. ss 15.00|Coburn ss...3..... 3.00 
SaTTLO SSsapeer tres tas 5.00] Hollywood ss...... TOORW AIO. 6. ose anes 25.00|Mortimore ss...... 1.00 

~ Grand Forks ss... . 14.00|Sicamous ss....... LOOK} We Vancr. S8i tm). 2. 3.00|)Up. Miil Creek ss.. 1.20 
Whonnock ss...... 2.00/Collingwood ss... . 7.00|/Capilano ss....... 1.00}Divide ss... .....7.. A5 

New Wnusir, St. SDALONGSSS se eee 5.00} Duncan, St. And. ss. 5.00|Manners, Sutton ss. 2.00 

Beer SbCs SS. 0 fae as 16.00]Pender Isld. aa 4.00 Livingstone Ss : 7.00|/Mill Branch ss. ... Deo 
Glenemma........ 3.00|/Summerland a ee 6.00;Robson wmce...... 6.85|Fredericton ss..... 15.00 
Benvoulin ss...... 5.00| Kerrisdale ss...... 6:00) Albion. 'ss.4 4 42-< 3. 1.00) Honeydale ss...... As: 
Arrowhead SsSs...... 5.00}/Vernon ss......... 15.00|Eburne ss......... 8.00|St. John, St. Ste. ss. 7.20 
Ft. George, Ist ss.. 3.00] Revelstoke ss. 28.00 ; Col. T. C. Loggie . 25.00 
Vancr., Robrtsn ss. 16 00/Cranbrook ss...... 21.00 Nava Scotia. Rv. T. A. Mitchell. 8.00 

_ New Denver's... 11.00] Armstrong........ 25.00] Birch Grove ss... .$ 2.00] Rothsay ss.. ne 7.00 
Midway ss........ 4.00 Armstrong SS: 6.75| Kempt Road ss...» 1.77 
SIOCAN. Oor. ben. ce 7.00| Victoria, Kx. ss. 8.00|Copper Lake ss.... .62| Prince Edward Island. 
BV acl On toni cies os bona 6.00] Vancr., St. Jno. Ss. 16.85| Murray Harbor ss. 4.50|Rv. M.D. MacLeod$ 14.45 
Abbotsford ss. . 8.00|/Cedar Cottage ss. 10.00]/Goshen ss.... 5.00/Summerside...... 13.00 
SEALLON spice sks! 2.20|New Denver...... 13.00/Stellrtn, Sharn ss. 10.00|Spring Valley Be 5.47 
Clayburn ss....... 13.10| New Denver ss. 30.00| Wolfville ss....... 5.11|Melville, Lot rh 1.25 

~ Harrison Mills ss. 1.00;Quesnel ss..... 7.7O|Jersey Cove ss..... 1.50} Long River ss. 7.00 
Ladysmith....... 10.40| New Wstmstr ss. 5.75|Boulrdrie, S. Side Orwell'ssi..<..... 4.00 

BER IACStONe:.. a 6s. ss 4.00)|)Wardner......... ADO OTROS heey Mia aceite lutte 1.72|Trav. Rest ss...... 3.00 

mOoguitlany ssoo..1...,. AL OO LHL eae eee 15.00|W. Bay Centre ss. 3.00 
Rossland ss....... 15.00/W. Point Grey ss.. 6.00/Up. 9 Mile Riv. ss. 1.00 Miscellaneous. 

PeMti- F Olmic. 2.20.5). 18 00/Greenwood....... 6.00|/Canard, Canning Per Agent, Hx... ..$2,343.23 

*=Mt.-Tolmie ss..... 10.00/Greenwood ss..... SOO) |e SS lesen NBME sah Ls Pe OO RW VIBS ote rant sot, oe 50.00 
De Roche §s.:...... 1.00}Sooke, Knox ss.... 3.00| New Glasgow, Unit- Dri ee Cl esis: 

Vancr. St. Matt... 5.00|Port Hammond ss. COORG NSS aS ee 15.0 |p ELONAN ae ae 100.00 
@entrabk Park ss-s2: 4.00! Vict., St. And. ss. . 10.00!Central ss......... 3: QO}W —M Bot sea ets 5,000.00 
- Harrington Harb’r 15.00,;New Aberdeen ss. 7.00 
Che Zhurch Funds East Burnt Ch. ss..... 1.25|Forks Baddeck ss. 10.00 
- : 9 Carleton ss....... 5.00/St. And. Gree- 
iS See ae SSaane te a nock fi ie Sates 11.00 
est Point ss.... ; Hopewell, un. ss.. 9.00 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. St. Jas. and Union 5.00|Lower Onslow ss. . 4,10 
: Bridgeport ss..... 5.60|Clyde, Barrington 
pant a as Wolfville te 165.00 poesia ee 3.00 
: Forest Hill ss..... : onshaw SSs...... 5.00 
Foreign Missions......... sd pete $35,504.52 Milford SS oe 3.45 Covehead Baie var 5.00 
TS See ees 62. 7 |Valleyfield ss..... 5.0 irkland ss...... 2.00 
Bonre.Missio . Sea lke ne Westville, Carmel 23.00 
Aug mentation....csssseee 228.00 1,353.68 1 Pa 
SS ae ee ees 4.00/Lower Stewiacke 
College ..ccccccesccccsesacnees 249.00 4,412.32 |Napanss........ ANA 0) ie Spare meer a 6.64 

Aged Ministers’ Fund... 13.00 142.00 |Coal Branch ss... 2.00) Middleton. . 49.05 
Pointe-aux-Trembles... 4.00 AStOD or at BBS: 2.00/Mrs. Charles Craig 10.00 

Dundas ss...... 5.0013 Branch ss 1.20 

For Northwest....sssccesss 400.600 2,295.53 Tryon SS ei entear aman He OO aye aia ; 
J. A. MacAulay ss. 5.00 
s.S. & i Ra ea Se eRe ee 775.00 927.00 Hada FEO Ry Rag es OB Low’ r Kconomy SS. 1.00 
PeGisecccrc aces 27.67 4.37 ee see South Nelson ss. , 3.00 
Assembly Fu 0 = 3 Nashwaak Ss..... 6.00|T och Katrine ss. 2.55 
Bursary Fund...........00. 5.0 1,743.59 | Pictou, Prince ss. . 7.00 
Highland Vil. ss. 1.40 
Library Fein Gtcavcchaseste. 50.00 236.61 Me Bier, St. 12. 00 Alberton SSotaee cm 5.00 
2 ’ gt ee ee ee ON ae FONT eh VE CUE VOUS ehallanalcearre’s 
Widows’ & Orphans’.... 4.00 27.00 | cis Harbor ss... 50 Aa Rey SS. an 
Social Service, etc........ $9.00 447.00 |West Bayss...... 4.00 i reel vote : 
See eer: Se ee Grand Ancess.... 1.50/Charlottet’n, St. Pad 
ASSSS Sie toe ee : 
$3,565.08 $54,056.89 [7 Geo.Channel ss 9 }-o|Bryants Corner ss. 1.70 
Hunter’s Mt. ss... 2.00|Mrs. J. W. Fraser 25.00 
RECEIVED DURING SEPTEMBER. Meadow villosa ek. 4.00 Hees Cove Rd. ss. 2.00 
at the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, EOE ae 'p fillet ERS ee 6.00 
; Saslow IMtass ae 2.00 
by Rev. T. Stewart, D.D., Mee PAR 3. a Monchnns Gin os oO 
and divided among the Funds Hampton, P.E.I.. 6.00|Carleton, N.B., ss. 3.40 
: St. Martin’s..... 5_00|Chaswood, ss. 1.00 
as directed by the Donors. Refu 20 00|Catalone Gut ss. 12.00 
“ Up. Lite Ridge- Green Oakss..... 2.00 
Acknowledged. . .$50,491.81|Dominion No.6 ss. 1.80] town ss.......< 2.00|Bay of Islands. 74.70 
Dartmouth, St. Up. Stewiacke ss. . 8 30)Picton ss... . 10.00/Trinidad, San Fd. 

SIASEMSS! sees 6: oc 14.59|Stairs’ Mem. ss... 5.00|Sydney Mines ss. SOOO MSS He as seer ees 4.87 
Dutch Brook ss... 1.00|Stellarton, St. Jno. Melville ss....... 1.55|St. Croix ss. oh 3.00 
Plaster Rock ss... Pees EL BS. Soe mene oes 3.00/Folly M’tain ss. 3.00|Piton Isld..... .. 7.20 
(Trenton isSasc. jo... 10.00|River Deny’sss... 6.80] Princeport ss. 3.00| Bermuda, Hamltn 19.48 
pee? Strasse tele. oa 54.00] Ashfield ss....... 2.30|Lower Stewiacke . 00.00|Taylor Village ss. . .90 

PN ee esl 2.6 188.00|Melford ss....... 2.35|Quarryville ss. 2.00)Shelburne....... 9.73 
Lower Pleast. Val. MacPherson ss.. . 2.70|Chalmers ss. 2.00|Marble Mt. ss. . 4.00 
ike yx) oie 2.78|Riv. Deny’s Cen- Bocabec Ridge ss. 2.00| Hopewell, Union. 6.00 
Palaouals SSL pss WOOP WTO SS es Chae 3.60| New Richmond ss. 9.12|)Truro, St. Pa. ss.. 9.40 
Woodside ss...... 4.00) Kensington ss. 6.00/O’ Leary ss....... 9.36|Elmsdale ss...... 3.00 
Kintore ss......... 2.00|Lake Ainslie ss. 2.00) Hopedale ss...... 2.70|Lockeport ss..... 1.00 
Digby, Bay View. 25.00|Milltown ss...... 5.00 Richmond. Bay New Jersey ss... . 1.80 
Beso nia biines ss S.C olbaee Stas wacOre 1 sea lee WWeSte cto. toes 29.61|Campbellton ss... 28.00 
Waverley ss.. 4.00} Wilson ss...... 20.00|/W. Br. Siv. John ss 7.00|Harrington ss..... 3.00 
Up. Kintore ss. 1.30/St. Jo ohn, St. Da- Margaree........ 36.00| Murray River ss. . 3.00 

_N. Bedeque ss. 5 OO eed. Stree os ets 150.00 Clyde River ss. 4.00|Richmond Cor. ss. 3.50 
- Maine River SS.. 4.25|Sunny Brae, St. French Riv. P.E.I. 5.30|McKenzie Cor. ss. 4.50 

é Westvil,Carmel Ss. UsOO0 tee Paiste oc 40.00}Sale ‘‘ Life of Ged- Richmond Bay E., 

PCGLUTI kines. aes 24.:79Refund...=...... iL OPO Oe HCL re evens ta AT.oll Lot L4 ssute. sm. 4.00 


Black a ats BruletsSSin st eerie 3.00|Lower Shinimicas Nashwaak, Stan- 

Hardwicke ss. 18.00|Shuebenacadie ss. 9200) WSS Usama alo. a nee Ah OO) ies Kei ev sera nae ne 10.00 
Rockyille a 3 1.00}Dean ss)... 7... 5.50 peau sone SS a 2.00 Dundas nnane 2 le 54.00 
Upper North iv. oe ark Corner ss... 5.06|Fishers Grant ss. 4.00 
Glendale ss... .. 1.50 Ean pete 23.90|Sale “‘ Life of Ged- W.. Branch ss..... 6.00 
Maple Hillsss... . . 5.00! Cavendish. . AGA Se BONG ca. Gs tae or 13.31|/Riverport ss...... 14.61 
tora Sv OUEESE: Gabartis 15.00|\New . Glasgow, Buctouche, Mill 

etc., ; 23.00 ae eel a on es United Ch..... SOOO} 2 FCree kee. . aver 42.00 
New Danton: ‘Ca- sole estes & etish: Dayspring ss..... 1.00/Pte. ala Garde ss. 1.75 

Paquet So Ty. 2h prlenenys Te 6 op Lower Neutone ss. 5.00|/Tyne Valley ss... 4.12 
ROLUNO =... aaa. 10.00 Pleasant Bay.... oo New Richmond. . 90.00/Conway SsS....... 5.25 
A. Stirling McKay 50.00| Wreck rable 2 Oe Coll. opening Col- Victoria W.ss.... .95 
Goose Cove ss.... 4.90|Grand Riv. Falls ss 3.00) lege. 59.00 — 
Hx., Park St... . 425.00|Pugwash ss,..... 5.00/Tatamagouche ss. 10.00] $54,056. 


Ghe Preshyterian Record 


Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Edited by KE. Scott, M.A., D-D 


Many congregations place a copy in every family 
This is the instrution of the Assembly toall. 
There is no cther way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 30 cents 


Payments should be made by money order. 
Do not maii money unregistered. 
Make cheques payable at par.. 
Do not send stamps. 


Price, in Advance. 


One copy, yearly, 90 cents. 
Two in one parcel, $1.20; three, $1.50; four, $1.80. 
In parcels of six or more 30 cents each. 
Postage abread Il5cts. yearly. 


In sending renewal of order, be careful to give 
the name and address to which it was previously sent. 


If parcels are not received in good condition 
or if orders are to be discontinued 


Subscriptious at a proportionate rate. : 
please send prompt notice. 


May begin at any month, for part of year, 
ending with December. . 
i ; : Samples sent free to any who will distribute them. ~ 
Names are not put on each RecorRD in a parcel. 
The Recorps for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 
All the Recorps for a congregation 
shouid go to one address. 


Address all correspondence to 


The Presbyterian Record, 


Y. M. C. A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 


As the Recorp is furnished at cost 
there can be no discounts or commissions. 


fts distributien is church work in the congregation. 


lee THE BEST BY EVERY TEST. 


We unhesitatingly recommend Magic Baking Powder as being the 
best and purest baking powder that itis possibleto produce. It pos- 
sesses the elements of food that have to do with the building up of 
brain and nerve matter. The numerous alum baking powders pos- 
sess no focd value whatever, and food scientists all agree that alum 
is positively injurious to the tissues of the mucus membrane. The 
matter of quality and purity in baking powder is so important that 
no woman should be indifferent in her choice. See that all the in- 
Sine are plainly printed on the label. 


MAGIC BAKING POWDER 


Contains no Alum 


The only well known medium priced 
baking powder made in Canada that 
does not contain Alum and which has 
a ingredients plainly stated on the 
label. 


E. W. GILLETT CO.LTD. j ee 
TORONTO, ONT. raed torn rae 
WINNIPEG MONTREAL. 


WHOLESOME 


HE 
i THFUL BiScUTT. CAKES 


Jf BAKING POWDER % 
'S COMPOSED GF THE 


ma| sf FOLLOWING INGREDI- W-| Ge 

Ba) :f ENTS AND NONE OTHER: B | Bs 

“PHOSPHATE, BI-CARB- fF, | 

QNATEQFSODAAND # | be 
STARCH. : 


READ THE LABEL 


MADE IN CANADA 


| 


“Why, No! There's | 
never any soot from 
our furnace. 


“T like that feature of our Hecla 
Furnace—even better than the saving 
in ccoall.’’ 

Warm air from a Hecla Furnace is 
clean and pure. 


No fine coal-dust 
floats about, no sticky soot spots 
the hangings, walls and wood- 
work. The Hecla has patented 
Fused Joints that can never 
leak dust or gas. We guarantee it. 

Think how healthful this pure 
air heating must be. It is even 


more healthful because the 
Hecla adds plenty of moisture 
to the air. 

HECLA “ar" 


Furnace 


Saves One Ton in Seven. 


This saving is due to the Hecla 
steel-ribbed fire-pot, which has 
three times the ordinary heating 
surface. No other furnace can 
provide as much heat from the 
coal burned, 


To Heat Your Home 


Clare is something our experts should plan for you. You may 
Bros. & use their services without charge. Write for advice 
Co., Limited, and complete plans if you desire them. Mail the 


Preston, Ont. 


Send “Comfort 
and Health” 


“@wseeceoscreoeesee soos se oeoee 


oF P.R. 


coupon to-day for our booklet on heating, ‘‘Comfort 
and Health.” 


CLARE BROS. & CO., Limited, Preston 


CHINESE MEDICAL TREATMEN 


The patient had taken opium and was 
slowly dying of the posion. The Chinese 
doctor sat beside him holding his pulse for 
about two hours, and then ordered this 
remedy, which required nearly half a day to 
prepare :— 

2 ounces of salted lizards, two male and 
two female, 

4% ounce of Corea ginseng root 

6 dried grasshoppers, three male and three 
female 

1 ounce sweet potato stalks 

1 ounce walnuts 

¥% ounce lotus leaves 

Y ounce tail of rattlesnake 


2 ounces black dates 

14 ounce elm tree bark 

4 ounce devil-fish claw 

4 ounce hartshorne 

14 ounce of birds’ claws 

44 ounce dried ginger 

1g ounce old eoffin nails 

The whole to be mixed with two quarts of 
water, and boiled down to half the quantity 
Then let the patient drink the mixture as 
quickly as possible.—In ‘‘ Diseases of China. 


Medical Missionaries bring in a better day, 
and even from a humaniterian point of views 
should be liberally sustained.—LHd. 


Cultivate new patience with the faults 
of others and study your own with greater 
care. 


Compared with the high ideals we ought to 
cherish, the best of us has little of which to 
be proud. 


_If there is any person to whom you feel 
dislike, that is the person of whom you ought 
never to speak. 


You have not fulfilled every duty unless 
you have fulfilled that of being pleasant.— 
Charles Buxton. 


Prayer is power; the place of prayer is 
the place of power; the man of prayer is 
the man of power. 


There are fifty or sixty distinct languages 
and numerous dialects spoken by the native 
Indians of the U.S.A. 


Cultivate kindness of heart; don’t forget 
the kind word at the right time; do a good 
turn as opportunity offers. 


Sin often seems the easiest way at first. 
But sin is always the hardest and most 
wretched way in the end. 


Hearts are very much alike, and all take 
lots of patience to make them. good and 
happy.—Louisa M. Alcott. 


Self-respect is a manly quality. It has 
nothing to do with selfishness. It means 
the keeping of one’s soul clean. 


Recreation is not the highest kind of 
enjoyment; but in its time and place it is 
quite as proper as prayer.—Prime. 


Urless our sould aro living in communion 
with God, the Scriptures will not yield us 
their strength and nourishment. 


_ Cheerfulness is like money well expended 
in charity; the more we dispense of it, the 
greater our possession.—Victor Hugo. 


It is not what one does, but what one 
tries to do, that makes the soul strong and 
fit for a noble career.—H. P. Tenney. 


There’s a better way of living than the 
way you are living now, if you are living 
the way you have always been living, 


Associate with your friends unselfishly, 
make allowances for them generously, and 
seek their happiness on every occasion. 


Prayer is the nearest approach to God 
and the highest enjoyment of Him, that 
we are capable of in this life.—William Law. 


Deal gently with the old, for they have 
come a long way; and be kind to the young, 
for they have a long journey before them. 


Money is a servant. Man invented it to 
use in exchange. How foolish, then, to 
worship it, and to forget God in striving for 
it. 


Two good rules about promises—first, 
never make one without thinking it over 
carefully; second, never to break one when 
made. 


Begin by denying yourself, and by and 
by you forget yourself. The kindness which 
was at first just a duty becomes a pleasure 
and a joy. 

A Chinaman asked when the Revolution 
began, replied it began when Robert Morri- 
son, the first missionary to China, began his 
work in Canton in 1807. 


Christ went through boyhood himself— 
the boyhood of a hard-working lad in a small 
town. So he understands a boy’s tempta- 
tions and cares about them, too. 


The modest, retiring person may have the 
best reason to be proud—proud of his good 
sense, his fidelity, his industry, his patience, 
his kindness. ‘These are life’s best things. 


Find your purpose and fling your life 
out to it; and the loftier your purpose is, 
the more sure you will be to make the world 
richer with every enrichment of yourself.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


‘“‘There is a difference between tithing 
and systematic giving. The latter is a defin- 
ite sum given regularly, the former a definite 
per cent. of the income.’”’ The two can be 
well combined. 


‘‘Nowhere in the Word do we find refer- 
ence made to ‘tithes or offerings’—but al- 
ways ‘tithes and offerings’—thus indicating 
the offering as something additional and 
distinctly apart from the tithe.” 


A gospel that is after men will be wel- 
comed by men; but it needs a divine opera- 
tion upon the heart and mind to make a 
man willing to receive.into his inmost soul 
the distasteful gospel of the grace of God.— 
Spurgeon. 


A native Christian in Travancore, India, 
brought a heavy burden to a missionary one 
day which proved to be a sack containing 
idols. He said that he did not want them 
any more but suggested that they might be 
melted and made into a bell for the church. 
This was done and now the dumb idols 
have found a voice and summon worshippers 
to praise and prayer. 


